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PEEFACE 


THE   NINTH    EDITION. 


s  for  tha  press  the  nintli  edition  of  tlie  Uaxtsal  of 
MutiCAi,  JuBispBUDSNCB,  I  h&ve  'carried  out  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  previoiu  editioHB.  Mj  object  has  been  to  make  this  a  student's 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  a  useful  guide  on  medico- 
l^al  eubjects  to  medical  men  and  lawyers. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  undergone  revision,  and  such  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  form  of  cases  and  observations  as  the  progress 
of  time  had  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  section  on  Poibohino,  notices  of  some  new  poisons  have 
been  introduced,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  improved  methods  for 
the  detection  and  identification  of  poiaoni.  Under  this  head  the 
reader  will  Bud  that  the  piocesa  of  dialysis  has  been  noticed,  aa 
one  of  the  new  methods  of  research  for  many  mineral  and  organic 
poisons. 

In  the  section  on  WotmDe  and  Pbbsonal  Injp&ibs,  two  chapters 
have  been  added  on  the  proofs  of  Personal  Identity  fumiahed  by 
cicatrices  and  tAttoo-marks.  Some  recent  trials  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  have  given  a  prominent  interest  to  these  subjects. 
The  application  of  spectral  anolyaia  and  of  the  guaiaomn  process 
for  the  detection  of  blood-stains  on  weapons  and  clothing  has  been 
described  in  the  approptiate  chapters. 

The  subject  of  Csdcmai.  Abobtioit  has  been  almost  eatirelj 
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rewritten,  and  to  the  chapters  on  Ikfantigidb  additions  have  been 
made,  particularly  in  reference  to  medical  responsibility  in  the 
examination  of  women  charged  with  this  crime. 

This  edition  has  been  printed  in  a  larger  type  and  on  a  larger 
page,  so  as  to  render  the  book  not  only  more  oonyenient  to  the 
reader,  but  to  allow  the  introduction  of  much  additional  matter. 
Seven  new  illustrations  have  also  been  introduced. 

I  cannot  close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my  obligations  to 
many  known  as  well  as  unknown  correspondents  in  the  professions 
of  law  and  medicine,  for  the  reports  of  many  recent  cases  intro- 
duced into  this  edition. 

A.  S.  T. 


St.  Jambb's  Tehracb,  Rboemt^s  Fabx  : 
January  1874. 
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MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 


CHAPTER  1. 

'JHM  PRACnCB  OF  MEDICAL  JTTBISPBTTDHirCB. — MEDICAL  AlTD  MBDIOO-LBOAL 
DimSS. — ^DTDfO  DBCLABATI0N8. — ^IKSPBCTIOM  OF  BODIES  IM  DEATH  FfiOM 
WOUICDS  OB  POISOKINO. — ^USE  OF  VOTES, — MEDICO-LBOAL  BEFOBTS. 

Medical  Jurispbitdengb— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Forensic^ 
Legal,  or  State  Medicine — may  be  defined  to  be  that  science 
which  teaches  the  application  of  every  branch  of  medical  Imowledge 
to  the  purposes  of  the  law  ;  hence  its  limits  are  on  the  one  hand, 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other,  the  whole  range  of 
medicine.  Anatomy,  phv8iolo|n^,  medicine,  surgery,  diemistry, 
physics,  and  botany  lend  tneir  aid  as  necessity  arises ;  and  in  some 
cases  all  these  branches  of  science  are  required  to  enable  a  Court  of 
law  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  a  contested  question  affect- 
infflife  or  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring  as  far  as  possible  within  a 
small  compass  those  subjects  which  especially  demand  inquiry,  and 
which  more  particula^  concern  the  duties  of  the  educated  phy- 
sician and  surgeon.  Tae  definition  above  ^ven  necessarily  implies 
thai  a  medical  jurist  should  have  a  theoretical  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  branches  of  the  profession,  a  large  range  of  experience, 
and  the  rare  power  of  adapting  lus  Imowledge  and  experience  to 
emergencies.  He  should  be  i^le  to  elucidate  any  difficult  medico- 
legal question  which  may  arise,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
make  a  cautious  selection  of  sudi  medical  iacts,  and  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  such  medical  principles,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enab^  a 
judge  to  place  the  subject  in  an  intelligible  light  before  a  jury,  and 
to  enable  a  jury  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

The  variety  of  subjects  of  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to 
have  a  knowledge,  may  well  alarm  a  student  and  lead  him  to  suppose 
that,  as  he  cannot  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  ail,  he 

y  well  forego  the  labour  of  preparing  himself  in  any.    But  this 
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would  be  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his  position.  This  descriptioir 
of  the  qualifications  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  normal  witness  in  a 
Court  of  law  must  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study.  It  is 
assuredly  beyond  the  mental  power  of  any  individual  that  he  should 
be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine and  jurisprudence,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  all 
possible  questions,  and  encounter  and  remove  all  medical  difficul- 
ties that  may  occur  during  the  trial  of  a  civil  or  criminal  case.  All 
that  the  law  expects  from  a  medical  man  is  a  fair  average  knowledge 
not  merely  of  his  profession,  but  of  that  which  falls  more  pecu- 
liarly under  the  province  of  a  medical  witness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  more  perfectly  a  man  has  made  himself  master  of 
his  profession,  the  better  will  he  be  fitted  to  follow  the  principles 
and  apply  himself  to  the  practice  of  medical  jinisprudence  ;  but  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  these  principles  can  be  spon- 
taneously acquired,  or  that  they  are  necessarily  derived  from  the 
study  of  those  isolated  branches  of  medicine  upon  which  medical 
jurisprudence  is  based.  The  materials  for  the  medical  jurist  un- 
doubtedly  exist  in  these  collateral  sciences  :  but  they  require  to  be 
assorted,  selected,  and  moulded  into  shape,  before  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  or  practical  purpose. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  distinct  from  those  of  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  ;  the  latter  looks  only  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
or  a<Scident  and  the  saving  of  life  ;  but  the  object  of  the  former,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is,  whether  in  reference  to  the  living  or 
dead,  to  aid  the  law  in  fixing  on  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  or  to 
rescue  an  innocent  person  from  a  falsely  imputed  crime.  Thus  he 
may  be  required  to  determine  whether,  in  a  particular  case,  the 
cause  of  death  is  natural  or  violent ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessaiy  for  him  to  make  an  entirely  new  application  of  his  profes- 
sional knowledge.  He  has  now  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  selection 
from  those  parts  of  the  medical  sciences  which  bear  upon  the  legal 
proof  and  development  of  crime. 

Some  members  of  the  profession  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
medico-legal  practice  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  practice, 
who  have  not  found  themselves  occasionally  placed  in  situations  of 
difficulty  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  cases  demanding  medico- 
legal investigation.  A  medical  man  is  summoned  to  attend  a  per- 
son labouring  imder  the  effects  of  poison  criminally  administered, 
but  at  the  time  he  may  have  no  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  that 
poison  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In  spite  of  the  best  treat- 
ment, death  ensues  :  here  the  functions  of  the  medical  man  end, 
and  iJiose  of  a  medical  witness  begin.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
be  can  now  avoid  giving  evidence,  or  shift  the  responsibility  on 
another — the  law  will  insist  upon  his  appearance,  first  in  the  Court 
of  the  Coroner,  and  afterwards  at  the  Assizes.  It  will  here  bo 
assumed  that  as  a  registered  member  of  the  profession  he  is  fuUy 
competent  to  answer  every  question  put  to  him  by  judge  and  coon* 
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■el  rel&tiTB  to  the  general  effects  of  poisoiu  ;  the  qusotitf  required 
to  doatroy  life  ;  and  the  time  witiiin  which  a  poiaon  nuy  provs  fataL 
It  may  be  objected  to  hia  eridenoe,  that  tha  deoeued  had  died  &om 
the  enecta  of  diaeaae  uid  not  from  poiKon,  in  which  case  the  crosa- 
examination  will  lead  to  a  Beaiching  inqniiy  into  all  tho«e  diseatea 
whkh  reMmble  poisoning  in  their  ajiuptoma  and  post-mortem 
ftppeannoea  aa  well  m  the  means  of  making  a  certain  distinction 
between  them ;  and  the  fallaciea  to  which  the  chemical  proceaaea 
tor  the  detection  of  poison  are  liable. 

On  another  occasion  amedical  man  ma?  be  called  to  render  aaiiat- 
anott  to  one  who  haa  been  stabbed  in  a  quarrel,  and  who  ipeedilj 
dies  from  the  wound.  The  office  of  the  surgeon  here  ceases,  while 
that  of  the  medical  jnrist  commences.  He  must  now  be  prepared 
to  answer  nomeroua  questions,  alt  bearing  upon  the  legal  proof  of 
crime,  all  nectaaarj'  in  law.  althongh  apparently  superfluous  in  sur- 
gerj.  Thus  ho  may  be  asKed  to  state  the  precise  character  of  a 
wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  man  soon  after  death  ;  and  I7 
what  means  aparticular  wound  was  inflicted  ?  Was  it  homicidal  or 
accidental )  The  amount  of  blood  lost  1  Whether  the  person  conld 
hare  moTed  or  performed  any  act  after  reoeiinng  it  I  Are  certain 
red  spots  found  upon  his  clothes,  or  upon  a  knife  belonging  to  him, 
owing  to  effused  blood  or  other  cansra  1  Whether  any,  and  what 
statements  were  made  by  the  dying  man,  and  what  were  the  preciao 
drcnmstanoeB  under  which  they  were  made  1  It  need  hardly  ba 
observed  that  questions  of  this  natnre  are  rarely  noticed,  except  in 
I.  ooisoiy  Quumer,  by  professors  of  chemistry  and  surgery,  and  a 
medical  man  is  not  likely  to  acquire  the  means  of  answering  them 
by  intuition.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  ourselves  as  living  in 
a  civilized  state,  in  which  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crunes 
against  life  and  property  are  indispensable  to  the  security  of  all,  it 
is  impossible  to  overrato  their  importance.  Unless  a  witness  is  able 
to  return  answers  to  these  questions  when  a  public  necessity  occun, 
a  goil^  man  may  escape  punishment,  or  an  innocent  man  may 
be  condemned.  He  may  thns  moat  seriously  injure  his  own  repu- 
tation, for  it  is  certain  that  hisqaalificationsaBaphysician,  surgeon, 
or  general  practitioner,  however  groat,  will  not  shield  him  from 
general  reprobation. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dutiea  of  a  medical  jurist  ara 
of  a  highly  responsible  natnre  and  at  great  importance  to  socie^, 
while  the  cases  whii^  call  Qiem  into  exercise  are  of  pnrely  aod' 
dental  occurrence.  A  medical  practitioner  who  thinks  himself  s»- 
cnre  in  the  most  retired  comer  of  the  kingdom,  is  liable  to  find 
himself  suddenly  summoned  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  to  answer  queft* 
tions  which  perhaps  during  a  long  period  of  practice  he  had  been 
led  to  regard  as  unimportant  Under  the  circumstAnces  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  can  avoid  exposing  his  deficiendes,  and  the  final 
question  will  be.  Save  you  eoer  attended  to  or  tlwaghl  of  Oitte  *ufr> 
jteit  hefoni  A  negative  answer  to  this  question,  wMle  it  commonly 
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brings  with  it  public  oensuie,  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused  in  spite  of  strong  presumptions  of  ^ruilt. 

I  have  endeaToured  to  avoid  overdrawing  Hub  picture  ;  its  truth 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  been 
a  few  years  engaged  in  practice.  The  records  of  our  Courts  of  law 
contain  many  umortunate  exposures,  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided,  had  the  witnesses  only  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  them  while  students,  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  but  they  had  unreflectingly  acted  on  the  principle, 
that  medical  jurisprudence  was  a  dry,  diul,  and  useless  study,  and 
that  the  practice  of  it  was  remote  and  speculative.  This  feeling  is, 
however,  fast  disappearing.  Those  who  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  give  their  attention  to  it,  have,  in  subsequent  cases, 
taken  care  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordeal  through  which  every 
medical  witness  must  pass. 

Some  medical  men  who  have  treated  legal  medicine  with  indif- 
ference have  occasionally  ventured  to  act  as  witnesses,  thinking 
that  the  subjects  on  whidi  they  were  likely  to  be  examined  were  so 
little  known  to  judge  and  counsel,  that  even  hazardous  or  rash 
statements  would  escape  observation :  such  witnesses,  however, 
have  often  f oimd  to  their  cost  that  they  were  labouring  under  a 
fatal  delusion.  Yarious  circumstances  have  led,  in  recent  times, 
to  the  acG[uisition  of  much  medico-legal  knowledge  by  lawyers, 
especially  m  relation  to  questions  connected  with  wounds,  diild- 
murder,  and  poisoning,  and  they  are  not  slow  in  detecting  and  ex- 
posing a  mere  pretender  who  attempts  to  shelter  himself  by  vague 
or  evasive  statements  and  technical  language.  Another  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  : — ^there  are  few  counsel  engaged  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  case  of  importance  who  do  not  take  care  to  fortify  them- 
selves, under  medi(»d  advice,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of 
standard  medical  writers  on  the  subject  in  dispute  ;  and  with  these 
works  before  them,  and  with  their  proverbial  acuteness,  he  must 
indeed  be  a  clever  witness  who  can  succeed  in  passing  off  an  erro- 
neous or  evasive  answer  to  a  medico-legal  question. 
.  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  members  of  the  medical  profession 
that  tibey  are  the  worrt  witnesses  on  matters  of  fact  and  opinion. 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  unmerited  censure.  Those  who  are  ready  to 
make  this  charge  overlook  the  number,  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
the  questions  which  are  put  to  medi(»d  men  compared  with  those 
put  to  other  witnesses.  They  also  forget  that  medioEil  men  are  much 
more  frequently  summoned  as  witnesses  than  the  members  of  the 
two  other  learned  professions.  Their  evidence  obtains  much  greater 
publicity,  and  is  necessarily  exposed  to  a  wider  circle  of  criticisnu 
The  fact  is,  that  good  and  bad  witnesses  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
profession,  and  imder  equal  conditions  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  one  would  famish  a  greater  number  of  incompetent  witnesses 
than  another.  It  is  certainly  the  faxdt  of  medical  men  that  they 
lire  not  generally  prepared  for  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
in  a  case  on  which  they  know  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence. 
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This  want  of  preparation  frequently  applies  to  facts  as  well  as  to 
opinions.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  case  on  which  a  charge  of  murder 
or  manslaughter  may  be  ultimately  founded,  a  medical  man  who  is 
called  in,  omits  to  observe  many  circumstances,  because  at  the  time 
they  appear  to  him  to  have  little  importance,  although  at  the  sub- 
sequent trial  he  may  find,  to  his  dismay,  that  they  actually  become 
the  turning  points  of  innocence  or  guilt.  Medi(»d  observation  as  a 
result  of  professional  habits  is,  on  these  occasions,  in  general  con- 
fined to  only  one  set  of  circumstances — the  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  accident  or  disease ;  but  medico-legal  observation  should 
take  a  much  wider  range  than  this,  and  should  be  directed  to  all 
the  surrounding  facts  and  incidents  of  a  case.  The  essential  difier^ 
ence  in  the  two  kinds  of  practice  is,  that  circumstances  which  are 
of  no  interest  in  a  medical  or  surgical  point  of  view,  are  often  of 
the  greatest  value  and  importance  in  legid  medicine.  It  is  obviouA 
that  if  they  are  not  observed  by  a  medical  witness  when  he  is  first 
summoned  to  the  injured  person,  whether  dying  or  dead,  it  will  bd 
out  of  his  power  to  meet  many  of  the  questions  which  must  arise 
in  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  non-observance  of  these  facts  is  a 
serious  evO,  and  often  carries  with  it,'  although  unjustly,  an  impu- 
tation of  professional  ignorance. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  cultivate  a 
faculty  of  minute  observation  of  medical  and  moral  circimistances. 
This,  when  combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  law 
requires  as  evidence,  will  enable  him  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
an  the  scientific  questions  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  case.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  surgeon.  A  learned  judge 
on  one  occasion  remarked  that  '  a  medical  man,  when  he  sees  a  dead 
body,  dwuld  notice  everything.^  Undoubtedly  he  should  observe 
everything  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  the  production  of  wounds 
or  other  injuries  found  upon  it.  It  should  not  be  left  to  policemen 
to  say  whether  there  were  any  marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  or  oh 
the  hands  of  the  deceased,  or  on  the  furniture  in  the  room.  The 
dress  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  always  closely 
examined  on  the  spot  by  the  medical  man. 

It  may  stimulate  the  attention  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  refer-^ 
enoe  to  these  inquiries  if  he  is  informed  that  the  great  art  of  counsel 
who  defend  persons  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter,  consists 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  what  he  omitted  to  do.  Although 
sometimes  the  omission  may  be  really  of  no  medical  importance 
whatever,  yet  it  is  usually  placed  before  the  jury  in  such  a  strong 
light  that  the  accused  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  The  omission 
may  be  attributed  to  professional  ignorance,  or,  what  is  worse,  to 
professional  bias — a  determination  to  find  proofs  of  guilt  against 
the  *  unhappy  prisoner  at  the  bar ' — when  the  facts  might  be  inno^ 
cently  explained  by  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

If  we  except  medical  experts,  who  are  selected  according  to  their 
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experience  in  different  branches  of  the  profession,  medical  men 
have  no  option  respecting  medioo-legal  practice  ;  for  the  cases  which 
give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions  are  always  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Thus  before  any  inquiry  is  instituted  by  a  magistrate  or  coroner, 
.  imd  before  any  suspicious  drciuustances  have  come  to  light,  a  medical 
man  may  be  summoned  to  a  person  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  wound, 
or  from  the  secret  administration  of  poison.  The  dying  person 
may  make  to  him  a  declaration  or  statement  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  or  the  poison  administered  : 
he  may  also  mention  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  concerned 
in  the  assault  or  the  administration.  This  dying  dedaraiion  or 
statement,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made, 
may  become  of  material  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  party 
ch^ged  with  murder  or  manslaughter.  It  is  therefore  proper  that 
l^  practitioner  should  observe  and  make  notes  of  the  ex€ut  condition 
pt  the  patient ; — whether,  when  he  makes  the  statement,  he  is 
under  the  conviction  or  belief  that  he  is  about  to  die.  It  has  been 
thought  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  prove  that  the  wounded  man 
had  Tost  all  hope  of  recovery  :  but  as  a  learned  judge  has  justly 
remarked,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  on  these  occa- 
inons,  when,  if  ever,  the  feeling  of  hope  completely  deserts  a  man. 
Again,  a  man  may  express  an  opinion  that  he  shaU  '  not  recover/ 
but  this  is  not  siifficient.  The  law  admits  these  declarations  not 
because  recovery  is  impossible,  but  because  the  person  making  the 
statement  has  in  his  mmd  at  the  time  of  making  it  a  full  conviction 
of  approaching  death.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  medical 
attendant  on  Uiese  occasions,  to  see  how  far  the  person  making  the 
statement  believes  that  his  death  is  impending  or  approaching.  This 
belief  is  considered  in  law  to  be  eqmvalent  to  the  obligation  of  an 
path. 

Hence,  when  the  case  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  the  medical  man 
should  warn  the  patient,  in  the  presence  of  his  relatives  or  friends, 
of  his  dangerous  condition.  If  iJie  wound  or  poison  is  not  likely 
to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  the  attendance  of  a  magistrate  to  take  down 
the  statement  in  due  legal  form,  would  relieve  the  medical  man  of 
all  responsibility.  Should  any  statement,  however,  be  made  to  him 
tinder  these  circimistances,  it  is  his  duty  to  make,  on  the  spot,  a 
^ote  of  the  words  actually  used.  There  should  be  no  paraphrase 
or  translation  of  them,  but  they  should  be  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
dying  man.  It  is  not  for  the  witness,  but  for  the  Court,  to  inter- 
pret what  is  thus  stated.  A  medical  man  on  these  occasions  should 
not  render  himself  officious  in  extracting  information.  He  may 
receive  that  which  is  ix)luntarily  uttered,  and,  either  immediately  or 
pn  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  write  down  the  statement  as  it 
was  made.  Any  question  should  be  simply  confined  to  the  purpose 
of  explaining  what  may  appear  to  him  to  be  ambiguous  or  contra- 
dictory in  the  declaration  itself. 
.    In  reference  to  persons  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds. 
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poison^  or  other Tioloit  cauaeB,  the  imtUtoiyprooeediiigB  oonnected 
with  tiie  inquiiy  usually  take  place  in  the  Oourt  of  ue  Coroner ; 
and  nnleaa  the  inedical  man  in  attendance  ia  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated by  maltreatment  or  otherwise  in  the  death  of  the  person,  the 
duty  of  mating  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  devolves  upon 
him.    He  may  not  have  seen  the  person  while  living ;  and  in  this 
case  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  give  lus  attention  to  those 
ciicnmstanoes  which  may  be  of  importance  in  the  future  inquiry. 
He  should  note  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  ascertained :  1.  The  exact  time 
of  deathy  if  known,  and  thus  determine  how  long  a  period  the  x>erson 
has  survived.    2.  The  attitude,  position,  and  condition  of  the  body« 
3.   The  state  of  the  dress.     4.   All  surrounding  objects.     Any 
bottles,  paper-packets,  weapons,  or  spilled  liquids  lying  about  should 
be  collected  and  preserved,  and  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
l>ody  <^  deceased  uiould  be  noted.    6.  An^  vomited  matters  near 
the  deceased  should  be  collected.     In  makms  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body  the  following  additional  points  should  be  at* 
tended  to.    6.  The  external  appearance  of  the  body,  whether  the 
marUce  ib  livid  or  paUid.     7.  ^ote  the  state  of  the  coimtenance. 
8.  Note  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  or  discomposure  of 
the  dress,  marks  of  blood,  &c     9.  The  situation,  form,  and  direc- 
tion of  all  wounds  should  be  accurately  noticed.     10.  llie  presence 
or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  in  the  legs,  arms,  abdomen,  mouth, 
or  armpits.     11.  The  presence  of  cadaveric  rigidity  in  any  part  of 
the  body.    To  give  any  value  to  the  two  last-mentioned  chancters, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  floor 
on  which  the  body  is  lying, — ^whether  the  body  is  clothed  or  naked, 
^oung  or  old,  ta,t  or  emaciated.    These  conditions  create  a  difference, 
jin  respect  to  the  cooling  of  the  body  and  the  access  of  rigidity. 
12.  If  found  dead — ^When  was  the  deceased  last  seen  living,  or 
^nown  to  have  been  alive  ?    13.  Note  all  circumstances  leading  to 
>a  suspicion  of  suicide  or  murder.     14.  The  time  after  death  at 
which  the  inspection  is  made.    15.  Observe  the  state  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.    If  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  found  inflamed, 
the  seat  of  inflammation  should  be  exactiy  specified ;  also  all  marks 
of  softening,  ulceration,  effusion  of  blood,  corrosion,  or  perforation. 
The  stomadi  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  vessel^ 
ligatures  being  applied  to  tiie  two  ends.     If  cut  open  for  examina- 
tion at  this  perioi,  tiiis  operation  should  be  performed  in  a  clean 
xlish,  and  with  such  care  that  none  of  the  contents  are  lost  or  are 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines.     16.  The  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  if  this  oigan  is  opened  during  the  inspection, 
idiould  be  collected  in  a  dean  graduated  vessel : — ^notice  a,  the  quan- 
tity ;  6,  the  odour  tried  by  several  persons ;  c,  the  colour ;  d,  add 
<xr  alkaline  reaction ;  e,  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  or  bile  ;  /,  pre- 
sence of  undigested  food  ;  and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
that  the  presence  of  farinaceous  matters  (bread)  would  be  indicated 
,by  the  addition  of  iodine  water,  if  the  contents  were  not  alkaline 
*-of  hitf  by  heat ;  g,  other  special  characters.    17.  The  contents 
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of  the  duodenum  should  be  separately  collected,  ligatures  being^ 
applied  to  it.  18.  Observe  the  state  of  the  large  intestines,  ^^f^ 
daily  the  rectum,  and  note  the  condition  of  their  contents.  The  dis- 
oovery  of  hardened  f eeces  in  the  rectum  would  prove  that  purging  had 
not  existed  recently  before  death.  19.  The  state  of  the  windpipe, 
throat,  and  gullet,  and  whether  there  are  in  these  parts  any  foreign 
substances  or  marks  of  inflammation  and  corrosion.  This  is  of 
essential  importance,  as  it  throws  a  light  upon  a  variety  of  questions 
'which  may  arise  respecting  death  by  suffocation  from  mechanical 
causes,  or  the  nature  of  a  substance  swallowed.  20.  The  state  of 
the  lungs  and  heart ;  all  morbid  changes  noted.  21.  The  state  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  22.  The  condition  of  the  uterus^ 
ovaries,  and  gemtal  organs  should  be  examined,  as,  in  the  female, 
poison  has  been  sometimes  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  vagina, 
or  wounds  have  been  inflicted  internally.  23.  The  liver  with  the 
mJl  bladder  should  be  removed  for  a  chemical  examination.  24* 
The  urinaiy  bladder,  with  any  fluid  contained  in  it,  should  be  re- 
moved and  placed  in  a  separate  jar. 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
violent  death,  a  medical  jurist  should  give  his  attention.  By  means 
of  these  data,  noted  according  to  the  particular  case  to  which  they 
are  adapted,  he  will  in  general  be  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to 
determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  and  the  actual  means  by 
which  death  was  brought  about.  He  may  thereby  have  it  in  hia 
power,  if  the  case  be  one  of  poisoning,  to  point  out  the  dish  or 
article  of  food  which  had  contained  the  poison,  and  to  throw  light 
upon  any  disputed  question  of  suicide  or  miu:der  in  relation  to  the 
deceased.  Many  cases  of  death  from  woimds  or  poison  are  rendered 
t>bscure,  owing  to  these  points  not  having  been  attended  to  in  tho 
first  instance. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  details  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  performing  an  inspection,  A  medical  practitioner 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  his  duties 
during  his  study  of  anatomy  ;  and  any  additional  information  whicll 
may  be  required  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this, 
work.  The  only  essential  points  in  addition  to  those  above  men- 
tioned, are,  1.  To  examine  all  the  important  organs  for  marks  of 
natural  disease  :  and  2.  To  note  down  any  unusual  pathological  ap- 
pearances or  abnormal  deviations  ;  although  they  may  at  the  time 
appear  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  useful  to 
bear  in  mind  on  these  occasions  that  the  body  is  inspected,  not 
merely  to  show  that  a  person  has  died  from  poison,  but  to  prove 
that  he  has  not  died  from  any  nctiwral  cause.  Medical  practitionera 
commonly  give  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  first  point ;  while 
lawyers,  who  defend  accused  parties,  very  properly  direct  a  most 
searching  examination  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  i.e.  the  healthy 
or  tmhe^thy  state  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life.  The 
usual  causes  of  sudden  death  have  their  seats  commonly  in  the 
brain,  the  heart  and  its  great  vessels,  or  in  the  lungs.    Marks  o£ 
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effonon  of  blood,  congestion,  inflammation,  snppnration,  or  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  ^ould  be  sought  for  and 
aocorately  noted.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow  should  be  made.  If  the  cause  of  death 
is  obscure  after  the  general  examination  of  the  body,  there  is  good 
reason  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  this  organ. 

EochHrnation  of  Bodies, — Sometimes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is 
required  to  be  made  long  after  interment.  So  long  as  the  coffin 
remains  entire,  there  may  be  the  expectation  of  discovering  certain 
kinds  of  mineral  poison  in  the  oigans ;  but  decomposition  may 
have  advanced  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  pathological  evidence.  The 
inspection  in  such  cases  is  commonly  confined  to  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. The  stomach  is  often  found  so  thin  and  collapsed  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  appear  to  form  only  one  coat.  This 
oigan  should  be  removed  with  tiie  duodenum,  and  ligatures  should 
be  applied  to  each.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  shomd  also  be  ro- 
moved,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  separately  analysed. 
If  poison  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  it  is  not  Ukely 
that  it  will  be  discovered  in  the  body.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  a  portion  of  earth  immediately  above  and  below  the  coffin 
should  be  removed  for  analysis,  as  it  may  contain  arsenic;  but  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  refinement  when  the 
coffin  is  entire,  or  when  the  abdominal  parietes  still  cover  the  vis- 
cera. If  decomposition  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  led  to  an 
admixture  of  earth  with  the  viscera,  and  the  poison  is  found  in 
minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only,  the  source  of  the  poison  may 
be  regarded  as  doubtful :  and  in  this  case  the  earth  in  which  the 
remains  are  found  should  undergo  a  chemical  examination. 

The  body  of  a  deceased  person,  when  exhumed,  should  be  identi- 
fied by  some  friend  or  relative,  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  ex- 
aminer. In  one  case  of  murder  by  poison,  the  evidence  almost 
&iled,  owing  to  this  precaution  not  having  been  taken. 

It  is  important  that  the  viscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has 
been  long  m  the  grave  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They 
■hould  not  be  aUowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  metal,  nor 
with  any  surface  except  that  of  clean  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood. 
It  has  been  reconmiended  that  they  should  be  washed  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  carbolic  add  ;  but  tiiis  is  decidedly  improper :  the 
use  of  any  preservative  chemical  liquid  would  not  only  embarrass 
the  future  analysis,  but  would  render  a  special  examination  of  an 
unused  portion  of  the  liquid  necessary,  the  purity  of  which  would 
have  to  be  unequivocally  established.  Preservation  from  air  in 
dean  glass  vessels,  with  well-fitted  corks  covered  with  skin,  or  what 
18  still  better,  sheet-caoutdiouc,  is  all  that  is  required  in  practice. 

Identity  of  Substances. — It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  legal 
anthcnrities  rigorously  insist  upon  proof  being  adduced  of  the  idetir- 
tity  of  the  vomited  matters  or  other  liquids  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  deceased  person,  when  poisoning  is  suspected.  Supposing  that, 
during  the  examination,  the  stpmach  and  viscera  are  removed  from 
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the  body,  they  shonld  never  be  placed  on  any  8ar£ace  or  in  an^ 
vessel  until  we  have  first  ascertained  that  the  surface  or  vessel  is 
perfectly  dean.  If  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  counsel  for  the  defence  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  whether  the  poisonous  substance  might  not  have  been  ao- 
cidentally  present  in  the  vessel  used.  This  may  be  regarded  as  s 
very  remote  presumption ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  upon  technical 
objections  of  this  kind  that  acquittals  follow  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
presiunptions  of  guilt.  This  is  a  question  for  wnich  eveoy  medical 
witness  shoidd  be  prepared,  whether  he  is  giving  his  evidence  at  a 
coroner's  inquest  or  in  a  Court  of  law.  Many  might  feel  disposed 
to  regard  matters  of  this  kind  as  involving  unnecessary  nicety  and 
care,  but  if  they  are  neglected  it  is  possible  that  a  case  may  be  at 
once  stopped ;  so  that  the  care  subsequently  bestowed  upon  a 
chemical  analysis  will  be  labour  thrown  away.  Evidence  of  the 
presence  of  poison  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  was  once  rejected 
at  a  trial  for  murder,  because  they  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  a 
jar  borrowed  from  a  nei^ibouring  grocer*s  shop  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  jar  was  dean  and  entirely  free  from, 
traces^  of  poison  (in  which  the  grocer  dealt)  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stake,  as  in  a 
charge  of  murder  bv  poisoning,  the  slightest  doubt  is  always  very 
properly  interpretea  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for  receiving  any  liquid  dea<^ 
tined  for  subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  identity  of  a  substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  correct 
jonalysis,  afterwards  made,  will  be  inadmissible  as  evidence.  The 
suspected  substance,  when  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  medical 
man,  should  never  be  let  out  of  his  sight  or  custody.  It  should  be 
kept  sealed  under  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up  while  in  his  pos- 
session in  a  closet,  to  which  no  other  person  has  a  key.  If  he  has 
once  let  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  aUowed  it  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  several  other  persons,  then  he  complicates  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  by  rendering  it  indispensable  for  these  persons 
to  state  under  what  circumstances  it  was  placed  while  in  their  pos- 
session. The  exposure  of  a  suspected  substance  on  a  table,  or  in  a 
closet  or  room,  to  which  many  have  access,  may  be  fatal  to  its  iden- 
tity ;  for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important  in  a  criminal  investi- 
gation, will  probably  be  altogether  rejected  by  the  Court.  When 
any  article  (e.g.  a  stomach  or  other  organ)  is  reserved  for  analysis, 
care  should  be  taken  to  attach  immemately  to  it,  or  to  the  vessel 
containing  it,  a  parchment  or  wooden  label,  upon  which  is  plainly 
written,  in  ink,  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  the  date  of  removal, 
including  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  This  is  especially  neoea- 
Eary  when  there  ;are  two  or  more  articles  for  analysis.  I  have 
known  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  thia 
fiimple  precaution. 

Jrreservmg  articles  for  Analysis. — ^In  removing  viscera  or  liquids 
from  the  body,  and  reserving  them  lor  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
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•faanrs  Mitaun  prearattooi.  A  deut  Tenal  irith  a  wid«  mouth 
alioald  be  selected ;  it  dkould  be  only  Hufficientlj  luge  to  hold  the 
ragui  or  liquid  (the  !«•■  ur  wwn fining  in  it  the  better) ;  it  should 
be  secured  by  s  doaely  fittinK  oock,  corm«d  with  fine  skin  or  bUd- 
der.  Another  piece  of  skin  sAould  then  be  tied  over  the  niuuth, 
or,  tor  this,  sheet  c&outchoac  or  guttk  percha  mkj  be  substituted 
with  adnntage.  It  should  Ustl;  be  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  * 
layer  of  white  leather.  In  this  way  any  loas  by  eTapomtion  or  d»- 
compoeitirai  is  prevented,  and  the  viscera  may  be  preserred  (in  a 
oool  pla«e)  for  some  time.  If  the  mouth  of  the  Teasel  be  too  vride 
for  a  cork,  the  other  artidea  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Paper  ott^y 
should  not  be  used  :  I  have  known  the  appearances  after  aeath  in 
the  Tiscera  of  an  infant,  snspected  to  have  tued  from  poison,  entirely 
destroyed  by  drying,  owing  to  the  evapotation  which  took  place 
through  the  l*y^  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel  containing  them 
was  covered.  The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these 
matteta  are  likely  to  come  out  in  evidence ;  and  whatever  is  wurth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
antiseptic  chemical  compounds  should  not  be  used.  The  addition 
of  a  small  quanti^  of  chloroform  to  the  viscera  will,  without  com- 
plicating the  analysis,  tend  to  preserve  them. 
.  The  articles  used  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  should  be  in  all 
cases  Bcrupuloosly  examined.  Some  kinds  of  caUco  are  dressed  with 
arsenic  and  starch  paste,  and  many  kinds  of  wrapping-paper  as  well 
M  wall-papera  are  strongly  impregnated  with  this  poison.  An  ob- 
aervaticoi  made  l^  Mr.  Aickin,  ol  Belfast,  shows  that  this  is  not  an 
unnecessary  caution.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  n'miniTiii.g 
the  body  of  a  child,  in  csder  to  determine  the  c&use  of  death.  The 
organs  were  healthy,  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  presented  itself,  he 
removed  the  stomach  with  a  view  of  making  an  analyiia  of  its  con- 
ients.  He  was  suddenly  called  away  ;  and,  to  preserve  the  stomach, 
he  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  (used  for  papering  rooma^,  placing 
it  on  the  uncoloured  side,  and  he  locked  it  in  a  closet  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Assisted  by  a  friend,  he  then  analysed  the  contents, 
and  found  a  traceof 
As  the  symptoms  fr 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were  no  appearances  of  the  action 
of  this  substance  on  the  body,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ita 
pTMenoe  most  have  been  owing  to  some  eittaneous  cause.  He  ex- 
amined a  portion  of  the  waU-paper  in  which  the  stomach  had  been 
wrapped,  and  then  found  that  that  part  of  it  which  was  coloured 
yellow  was  tinted  with  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  orpiment  I  It  was 
therefore  evident,  as  orpiment  contains  white  anenic,  that  the 
atomach  and  its  contents  bad  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  poison  during 
the  night.  ('  Lancet,'  June  23,  1856,  p.  632.)  This  satisfactorily 
soconnted  for  the  presence  of  arsenic,  under  circumstances  whic£ 
plight  have  given  rise  to  a  false  charge  of  murder.  Nearly  all  wall- 
papen,  hbvinff  any  tinge  of  green  or  golden  yellow  in  them,  contain 
•nenic,  and  tbis  arsenic  spreads  by  imbiUtion  to  other  paits  of  tha 
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paper  not  so  tinted.  It  would,  of  course,  be  proper  to  avoid  in  all* 
cases  the  use  of  any  wrapper  having  upon  it  mineral  colours  of  any 
description.  Mr.  Aickin^  case  shows  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  duiger  of  trusting  to  chemical  analysis  alone.  Unless  we  look 
to  physiology  and  pathology,  a  most  erroneous  opinion  may  be  ex- 
pressed. 

The  residts  of  an  analysis,  in  the  shape  of  sublimates  or  precipi- 
tates, should  be  preserved  as  evidence,  distinctly  labelled  in  small 
glass-tubes,  hermetically  sealed.  They  can  then,  if  asked  for,  be 
produced  for  examination  at  the  inquest  or  triaL 

On  the  use  of  Notes. — ^It  has  already  been  recommended,  as  a  rule 
in  these  crinunal  investigations,  that  a  practitioner  should  make 
notes  of  what  he  observes  in  regard  to  symptoms,  appearances  after 
death,  and  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis.  His  own  observations 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  information  given  to  him  by  others. 
He  may  base  his  conclusions  on  the  former,  but  not  on  the  latter. 
From  the  common  forms  of  law  in  this  country,  a  person  charged 
with  the  crime  of  poisoning  may  remain  imprisoned,  if  at  adistajace 
from  the  metropolis,  for  some  months  before  he  is  brought  to  trial. 
It  is  obvious,  however  clear  the  circumstances  may  at  the  time  ap- 
pear to  a  practitioner,  that  it  wiU  require  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  memory  to  retain,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  he  is  unprovided  with  notes, 
and  his  memory  is  defective,  then  the  case  will  turn  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner^  for  he  will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by  the  neglect  of 
the  witness.  In  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended,  such  a  result 
may  be  easily  prevented.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  relative 
to  the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  in  evidence  is  very  strict, 
and  in  trials  for  murder  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the  judges.  In 
order  to  render  such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  they  should  have  been  taken  on  the  spot  at 
the  time  the  observations  were  made,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  prac- 
ticable ;  and,  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  witness  can  refer 
to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory.  If  from  in- 
distinctness of  writing  or  other  causes,  a  copy  of  the  notes  has  been 
subsequently  made, — a  witness  should  not  destroy  the  original  notes, 
but  have  them  ready  for  production.  He  must  also  be  prepared  to 
give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  any  alterations  or  interlineations 
which  may  appear  in  his  original  notes. 

So  in  reference  to  all  other  written  memoranda  connected  with 
the  case,  as,  for  example,  the  medicines  prescribed  for  the  deceased, 
the  visits  made  to  him,  &c.,  the  witness  should  be  prepared  to  pro- 
duce them  and  explain  anv  remarks  which  may  be  found  in  his 
books.  Counsel  are  entitlea  to  look  at  and  examine  all  documents 
of  this  kind  which  are  produced  or  used  by  the  witness  in  giving 
his  evidence. 

Medico-legal  Reports, — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to 
draw  up  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination  :  1,  in  regard  to 
symptoms  ;  2,  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death  :  and  3,  in  re-* 
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nrd  to  the  results  of  an  analysiB.  With  respect  to  the  two  first 
divisioiis  of  the  report,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Uie  rules  for 
inyestigatiiig  cases  of  poisoning  (p.  7).  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first  seen,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  under  which  the  att^danoe  of  the  practitioner  was  first  re- 
quired, as  weU  as  the  time  of  death,  should  be  particularly  stated. 
The  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month,  should  be  inyariably 
mentioned.  Some  medical  witnesses  merely  state  the  day  of  the 
week,  without  that  of  the  montii,  or  vice  versA.  At  a  trial  this 
sometimes  creates  great  confusion,  by  rendering  a  reference  to 
almanacs  neoessuy.  The  words  yesterday,  next  day,  &c.,  should 
never  be  used.  Tne  facts  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  in  the 
report  are  specially  stated  under  the  heads  of  investigation  (see  p.  8). 
If  these  &cts  are  not  observed  in  the  order  there  set  down,  their 
value  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death,  or  of  the  criminality  or 
innocence  of  particular  persons,  will  be  entirely  lost. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  of  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death, 
the  hicts  should  be  in  the  first  instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated 
jmcrfim,  in  language  easily  intelligible  to  non-professional  men.  A 
reporter  is  not  ci^ed  upon  to  display  his  erudition,  but  to  make 
himself  understood.  If  technical  terms  are  employed,  their  mean- 
ing should  be  stated  in  parentheses.  When  a  subject  is  thoroughly 
understood,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  it  in  simple  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  it  is  not  well  understood,  the  practitioner  is  not 
m  a  position  to  make  any  report  Magistrates,  coroners,  and  bar- 
risters are  very  acute,  and  easily  detect  ignorance,  even  when  it 
appeazB  under  the  mask  of  erudition. 

In  recording  focts  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  his  statements 
with  opinions,  inferences,  or  comments.  The  facts  should  be  first 
stated  and  the  conclusion  should  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the 
report  The  language  in  which  conclusions  are  expressed,  should 
be  precise  and  clear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  intended 
,to  form  a  concise  summary  of  the  whole  report,  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  decision  of  a  coroner's  jury,  will 
be  ultimately  based.  They  should  be  most  strictly  confined  to  the 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  have  actually 
fiJlen  under  the  observation  of  the  witness.  Thus,  they  commonly 
refer  to  the  following  questions  : — What  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
What  are  the  medical  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
death  was  caused  by  violence  ?  What  are  the  circumstances  which 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  not  caused  b^  natural  disease  ? 
Answers  to  one  or  all  of  these  questions  comprise,  in  general,  all 
that  a  reporter  is  required  to  introduce  into  the  conclusions  of  Ins 
report. 

The  reporter  should  remember  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be  based 
only  upon  medical  focts, — ^not  upon  moral  circumstances,  unless  he 
is  speciaUy  required  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them  when 
they  are  of  a  medico-moral  natiure.  Further,  they  must  be  founded 
only  on  what  he  has  himeelf  seen  or  observed.     Any  information 
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deriyed  £rom  others,  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  an  opinion 
either  in  evidence  or  in  a  medioo-legal  report.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  a  conclusion  haaed  upon  mere  probabilities  is  of 
no  value  as  evidence. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis^  the 
following  rules  maybe  borne  in  mind.  A  liquid  or  solid  is  received 
for  analysis.  1.  When,  and  of  whom,  or  how  received  ?  2.  In 
what  state  was  it  received — secured  in  any  way,  or  exposed  ?  3.  If 
more  than  one  substance  received,  each  to  be  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly labelled ;  appearance  of  the  vessel,  its  capacity,  and  the 
quantity  of  IJQ^d  (by  measure^  or  solid  (by  weight)  contained 
therein.  4.  "WJiere  and  when  did  you  proceed  to  make  ^e  anal3rsiB, 
and  where  was  the  substance  kept  during  the  intermediate  period  7 
6.  Did  any  one  assist  you,  or  did  you  make  the  analysis  yourself  ? 
6.  Physical  characters  of  the  substance.  7.  Processes  and  tests 
employed  for  determining  whether  it  contained  poison.  All  the 
steps  of  these  processes  need  not  be  described  ; — ^a  general  outline 
of  the  analysis  will  su£Sce.  The  magistrate  may  thus  satisfy  him- 
self by  an  appeal  to  others  (if  necessary)  whether  the  anal3rsis  ha» 
or  has  not  oeen  properly  made.  8.  Supposing  the  substance  to 
contain  poison — ^is  tins  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  any  other 
body  ?  9.  The  strength  of  the  poison,  if  an  add,  or  if  it  be  in 
solution  :  in  aU  cases,  the  quantity  of  poison  found,  determined  if 
possible  b^  actual  weighing.  10.  Supposing  no  poison  to  be  con- 
tained in  it,  what  was  the  nature  of  uie  substance  ?  Did  it  contain 
anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  Le.  likely  to  injure  health  or  destroy 
life  ?  11.  Could  the  supposed  poisonous  substance  exist  naturally 
or  be  produced  within  the  body  ?  12.  Was  it  present  in  any  of  the 
liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the  chemical  anal3rsis  ?  13.  Was  it 
contained  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or  medicine  taken  by  the 
deceased?  14  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  any  mineral 
matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body  of  the  deceased?  15.  What  quantity  of  poison  was* 
actually  separated  in  the  free  or  absorbed  state  ?  16.  How  muck 
of  the  substance  found  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  likely 
to  destroy  life  ?    . 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, although  not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required  ;  and  unless 
the  whole  of  them  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  operator  at  the  time 
an  analysis  is  undertaken,  those  which  are  omitted  can  never  receive 
an  answer,  however  important  to  the  ends  of  justice  that  answer 
may  ultimately  become. 

There  are  frequently  defects  in  these  reports  which  it  is  desirable 
to  point  out.  The  statements  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  exag- 
gerated language  :  at  others  they  are  overloaded  with  tedmical  and 
therefore  imintelligible  terms,  and  the  writer  is  seldom  sufficiently 
careful  to  keep  his  facts  distinct  from  his  comments.  The  former 
may  be  useful  as  evidence ;  the  latter  are  inadmissible. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  defects^  it  is  veiy  much  the 
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pnotioe  of  medical  men,  in  drawing  up  reports  of  medical  cases  for 
|nnif«uioluil  purposee,  to  use,  unthinlnngly,  exaggerated  language, 
Thua  it  m&j  De  observed  in  Uta  description  of  an  ordinary  post-mor- 
tem examination,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  described 
as  being  'inteuselj'  inflamed,  or  some  part  is  '  oonaiderabl^ '  in- 
jected, or  a  cavity  is  '  enonnously '  distended.  Expressions  thus 
Joceely  employed,  convey  to  the  legal  mind  a  widely  different  mean- 
ing from  Uiat  intended  by  the  reporter.  They  create  also  great 
difficulty  in  evidence  if  withdrawn  or  modified,  a  change  whidi 
other  dicumstances  may  show  to  be  neoeasary,  and  at  ^e  same 
time  they  place  the  witness  in  an  undesirable  position  before  the 
Conrt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  retained,  they  may  render  the  facta 
nnaUBceptible  of  explanation  upon  any  theory  of  natural  disease. 
Such  descriptions  obviously  imply  a  comparison  with  similar  condi- 
tions in  numerous  other  dead  bodies ;  but  what  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  are  really  measured,  and  what  opportnnity  has  the  wit- 
ness had  of  creating  such  a  standard  from  his  own  experience  I  In 
general  it  will  be  found  that  such  expressions  have  been  used  with- 
out proper  consideration  from  a  habit  acquired  by  the  writer  in  re- 
porting cases  for  the  information  of  me<£cal  men  only.  Let  hinx 
who  is  inclined  to  use  them,  bear  in  mind  that  barriBters  look  much 
more  closely  to  the  strict  meaning  of  words  than  medical  men,  and 
titat  they  are  always  disposed  to  distrust  the  judgment  of  one  who 
cannot  speak  or  write  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  superlative 

The  free  use  of  f«eAniea{f«rnu  in  drawing  up  reportsmay  be  attri- 
buted to  a  similar  practice  in  the  profession.  Putting  aside  those 
eases  in  which  a  medical  man  believes  that  he  is  displaying  his  eru- 
dition by  the  selection  and  use  of  such  terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  number  of  medical  practitioners  fall  into  this  prac- 
tice from  mere  habit.  They  think  they  are  addressing  the  report 
to  the  president  and  memben  of  some  medical  debating  society, 
instead  of  a  coroner  and  jury  who  have  never  in  their  reading  or 
experience  met  with  such  terms,  and  to  whom  therefore  they  are 
perfectly  unintelligible,  tn  a  report  on  the  appearances  in  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  insanity,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  explanation,  the  following  passage  occurred  : — 
'  The  only  morbid  ^peanmoe  in  the  brain  was  an  atheromatous 
deposit  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  near  the  situation  of  the  locus  niger.' 
In  another  document  the  reporter  stated  for  the  information  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  that  the 'integuments  of  the  cranium  were  reflected, 
and  the  calvarium  was  expoaad.'  If  a  reporter  will  use  such  terms 
OS  these  or  others  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as  '  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men,' 'epigastrium,'  'hypertrophy  of  the  liver,'  when  it  would  re- 
quire no  more  trouble  to  put  what  he  means  in  plain  English,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  have  his  meaning  perverted  or  wholly  misun- 
derstood. Setting  aside  the  men  who  act  v  jurors,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  educated  persona,  such  as  coroners  and  magistrates,  do 
not  commonly  include  profewional  terms  within  the  range  of  their 
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gtndies.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  understand  the  differenee^ 
between  perineum  and  peritoneom,  or  the  meaning  of  the  words 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  pia  mater,  puncta  crnenta,  corpora  quad- 
rigenuna,  centrum  oyale,  &c.  They  are  not  likely  to  know  the  dif- 
fe^nce  between  the  canUa  and  pylorus,  nor  the  nature  or  situation 
of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  ileum  or  ciBCum,  and  are  as  ready  to 
consider  them  to  be  parts  of  the  liver  or  urinary  bladder  as  of  the 
intestines.  On  one  occasion,  I  heard  a  learned  judge  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  'alimentary  canaL'  A 
slight  consideration  will  show  to  any  medical  practitioner,  that  re- 
fined professional  language  is  wholly  misplaced  in  a  report  which  is 
intended  to  inform  and  convince  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  upon 
plain  matters  of  fact 

The  last  point  which  calls  for  comment  in  reference  to  medical 
reports,  is  the  loose  manner  in  which  facts  and  comments  on  foots, 
as  well  as  hearsay  statements,  are  sometimes  found  blended.  If  a 
reporter  takes  care  to  eliminate  facts  from  comment,  his  report  is 
admissible  and  may  be  read  at  the  inquest  or  trial  as  evidence.  The 
facts  are  for  the  jury — the  comments  upon  the  facts,  introduced  by 
the  reporter,  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  are  therefore  not  evi- 
dence. Their  correctness  or  relevancy  to  the  case  will  be  elicited  in 
the  cross-examination.  As  a  rule,  nothing  should  be  entered  in  a 
report  which  is  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which 
has  not  actually  follen  under  the  observation  of  the  reporter.  The 
introduction  of  hearsay  statements,  i.e.  statements  made  by  others, 
or  of  circumstances  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge  through 
public  rumour,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Upon  the  medical  report,  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  required 
to  explain  it,  an  accused  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Assizes,  either  by  a  coroner  or  magistrate.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  under  these  circumstances,  the  medical  witness  goes 
before  the  Grand  jury,  and  there,  after  the  administration  of  an 
oath,  he  is  required  to  iQake  a  general  statement  of  what  he  knows 
of  the  matter.  Such  questions  are  put  as  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  cause  of  death ;  and  on  the  finding  of  a  true  biU  for 
murder  or  manslaughter,  the  accused  is  placed  upon  his  trial  before 
one  of  the  learned  judges  of  Assize.  According  to  the  variable  cir- 
cumstances attending  such  cases,  the  medical  evidence  is  called  for 
at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  the  proceedings.  When  it  is  at  all 
doubtful  whether  ^e  cause  of  deatii  was  owing  to  any  criminal  act, 
it  is  called  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  case  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  witness  should  remember  that  copies 
of  his  report  and  depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate, 
are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  judge,  and  that  his  evidence,  as  it  is  given  at  the  trial,  is 
compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has  been  already  put  on 
record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  generally  Known 
to  members  of  the  medical  profossion,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
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r-citlier  from  fuliire  of  mamofy,  want  of  accurate  observationy  or  cai^ 
kaanesa  in  giTing  evidence  ai  a  coroner's  inqnest,  medical  witnesses 
LaTe  laid  themselves  open  to  severe  censure,  either  by  stating  mat- 
ten  difforentlj  at  the  trial,  or  by  giving  a  very  different  complexion 
to  the  facts.  Any  serious  deviations  £om  what  is  on  record  will  pf 
coarse  tell  nn&voorabl^  for  the  witness,  supply  ample  materials  for 
.  a  severe  cioss-exanunation,  and  form  an  excellent  ground  of  defence 
ior  the  prisoner.  The  witness's  weakness  is  the  prisoner's  oppoi^- 
tonity,  and  of  course  his  counsel  will  not  lose  ihe  occasion  of 
Impressing  upon  the  jury  that  a  man  who  can  on  oatii  give  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  is  not  to  be  believed  on 
either. 


CHAPTER  2. 
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CoTcnen^  Inquests. — ^The  proceedings  at  Coroners'  inquests  are 
treated  too  lightly  by  medical  men.  The  ignorant  and  imeducated 
class  of  persons  who  often  constitute  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  inquiry  usually  takes  place,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  great  respect  for  these  initiatory  proceedings ;  but 
atill  by  law  and  custom  coroners'  inquisitions  are  and  have  been  for 
.ages  in  this  country,  the  only  tribunals  for  inquiring  into  and  deter- 
mining the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  suspected  vio&nce  ;  and  they 
are  therefore  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  shown  to 
them  by  medical  witnesses.  As  a  rule,  in  all  inquests  which  are 
likely  to  end  in  a  committal  of  the  accused  person,  a  medical  man 
who  is  giving  his  evidence  before  a  coroner,  m  the  room  of  a  small 
country  inn  or  in  a  village  school-room,  is  virtually  delivering  it 
l>efore  a  judge  of  Assize;  and  this  fact  alone,  if  not  a  respect  for  the 
Court,  should  induce  him  to  give  his  evidence  guardedly,  and  with 
A  due  consideration  to  the  serious  results  to  which  it  may  ultimately 
lead.  The  4th  Edward  I. ,  stat.  2,  on  which  coroners  profess  to  act, 
directs  that  *  upon  information,'  they  shall '  ffo  to  the  place  where 
any  be  slain  or  suddenly  dead,'  and  make  due  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause,  &c^  before  a  jury  selected  from  persons  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  information  upon  which  a  coroner  generally  acts 
.is — 1.  Notice  from  a  beadle,  or  other  officer  of  the  parish  (whose 
.  zeal  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  a  fee  or  salary),  of  any  death  from 
audden  or  supposed  unusual  causes.  2.  Notice  from  a  medical  man 
who  may  have  attended  the  deceased,  and  who  communicates  his 
suspicion  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not  natural.  3.  Notice  from  a 
K^;istrar  of  deaths  that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  in  a  particular 
^case,  or  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  death  after  a  short  illness.  The 
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eonclusioii  to  which  experience  leads  in  reference  to  these  inqoiries 
Uf  l^t  the  system  afiords  no  certaintj  for  the  detection  of  erime  ; 
that  it  affords  no  protection  to  those  who  are  wrongly  changed  with 
crime  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  some  cases  it  screens  a  criminal  by  a  ver- 
dict based  upon  an  imperfect  inquiry,  hi  whi^h  the  important  medical 
facts  are  either  not  understood  or  are  nusinteipreted  by  the  Juzy. 

Many  persons  who  occupy  the  office  of  coroner  are  neither  medi- 
cally nor  judicially  oualined  for  the  proper  p^ormance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  system  of  electing  a  man  to  hold  such  an. 
office  as  this  (one  demanding  special  medical  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  death,  and  good  legal  knowledge  of  the  law  of  eviaenoe)  by  free- 
holders of  the  lowest  degree,  is  so  intrinsically  absurd,  that  it  is 
quite  wonderful  how,  with  improved  civilization,  it  has  maintained 
its  ground  in  such  a  country  as  England.  The  election  of  a  Lord 
Oh^cellor,  of  the  judges  of  our  Courts  of  Law,  or  of  County  Court 
judges,  might  be  with  equal  reason  left  in  the  hands  of  voters  of 
tlus  dass — men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  duties  ol  the  office, 
or  of  the  skill  and  learning  required  ol  one  who  is  really  competent 
to  fill  it.  The  election  of  a  good  and  capable  person  as  coroner,  is 
-therefore  a  matter  of  pure  accident.  No  preUminaiytest  of  ability 
or  capacity  is  required. 

Li  Scotland,  the  office  of  coroner  does  not  exist,  but  in  place  of 
this,  there  is  an  officer  named  Procurator  Fiscal,  generally  a  skilled 
flolicitor,  nominated  by  competent  authority,  and  not  elected  by  scot 
mid  lot  voters.  The  general  order  issued  to  these  officers  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  enjoins  that  in  cases  where  a  dead  body  ia  dis- 
covered, the  Procurator  Fiscal  shall  obtain  a  medical  report  of  the 
cause  of  death;  and  in  cases  of  persons  found  dead,  the  body^ 
is  generally  inspected  for  this  purpose,  IRiis,  however,  is  at  th& 
option  of  the  appointed  officer,  the  instruction  being  in  these 
words  : — '  Wherever,  in  his  opinion,  a  written  medical  report  is. 
necessary  for  the  due  consideration  of  the  case,  he,  the  Procurator, 
shall  obtain  such  a  report  from  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner.' 
The  usual  practice  in  £!ngland  is  to  select  the  nearest  medical  prac- 
titioner, whether  he  has  had  any  experience  or  not,  and  often  to 
trust  an  important  and  delicate  pathological  and  chemical  inquiry, 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  probably  has  never  before  made  an  in- 
spection or  an  analysis. 

Under  the  present  system  coroners  are  empowered  by  the  Medical 
Witnesses'  Act  (6  and  7  William  lY.  c.  89)  to  issue  an  order  for 
the  attendance  of  any  legally-quaUfied  practitioner,  'being  at  the 
time  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  d^th  has 
happened.'  A  fee  of  two  guineas  is  the  maximum  allowed  for 
making  a  post-mortem  examination,  and,  if  considered  necessary  bv 
the  jury,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines !  A 
penalty  of  five  pounds  is  attached  to  disobedience  of  this  order, 
except  for  reasonable  cause.  Mr.  Bumsey  has  corx^^v  represented 
the  unsatisfactory  position  in  which  medical  men  are  pUced  by  such 
an  arrangement..  He  observes :  '  It  is  no  discredit  to  a  practitioner 
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tli«  toilBom*  lontine  of  oTdinuy  medical  dntiet,  if  ha 
feol  hiiuBalf  at  &  Iom  w]tea  mlled  npon  for  a  decieive  opinioo 
m  acoia  obseara  cue  of  pouoniiur  or  infantioide.  His  iconty  oppop> 
timitaea  for  Uia  rtadj  tit  Hwk  rabjeota  and  for  making  ^t-mortem 
axaminationa  oamioi  raffica  to  qualifr  him  for  anawonii^  tha  dali« 
aftto  and  important  qnaaticHia  which  he  must  answer  before  a  jur^ 
can  find  a  proper  Tsrdiot.'  .  .  .  '  The  ctutom  of  indiaoriim- 
natdf  ■nmmoning  medical  prfwtiticmers  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all  de- 
graea  of  pathological  knoidedse  and  forenaio  skill,  has  sadlr  depm-, 
oated  tlMTahie  of  medical  OTMenoe  in  Courts  of  jnstice.  Publiccon-, 
fidenoe  in  the  profesaim  has  been  shaken,  and  the  appearanoe  of  » 
"doctor"  in  the  wil         '    " 


le  wibMsa-boz  ia  bnt  too  often  a'aignal  for  sport  among 

, _  je long roba.'    ('EBwyaonStateMedicine,'       """  ' 

No  medical  man  can  be  compelled  to  undertake  that  i 


ehemical  analTiea  inrolrmg  ao  aarioua  a  Tesponsibility.  It  is  thns 
that,  in  miij  eaata  ot  importaaoe,  asalyaea  for  coronets'  inqneata 
aia  DoirrefeRed  to  <diamical  experts,  and  the  practitioner  diseharEea 
hinuelf  of  that  naponaibili^  whiui  Uie  Medical  WitneaBea*  Aot 
Impoaes  upon  him  without  anj  adequate  ramuneration. 

Before  quitting  this  aubjeot,  it  ia  neoeswvy  to  obaerre  that  medi- 
cal men  ai«  tooreadrtogire  tlleir opinions  of  thecanseof  deatbfoi; 
a  corouer'B  inoueat  without  m«.Hwg  an  inQ>eation  of  the  body.  Ho 
man  is  oompalled  to  give  an  opinirai  upon  insufficient  data,  and  if 
bj  the  institution  of  a  judidal  inquiij  thei«  are  grounds  for  b»- 
Ijering  that  a  death  has  not  be«i  natural,  no  medic^  opinion  d  tba 
aanae  ehonld  ba  given  in  the  abaanee  of  an  inspection.  Sack  an 
cpiniom  must  always  be  ocmjectuial,  and  may  involve  the  medical 
tnas  in  an  nnidaaaant  Maponiibilitj. 

TritU  at  Ms  Auiau.—Tbe  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  a 
^mtnal  case  bringa  a  medical  witness  before  a  superior  oonrt. 
Tor  fhia  purpoaa  a  sttipcEtia  ia  isaned.  It  need  hardlf  be  observed 
that  even  witateaa  is  boimd  to.  obey  a  subpoena,  when  with  it,  hia 
naaonable  axprasea  fortbe  joaraay,  &o.,  are  tendered  to  him,  but  ha 
ia  not  bound  to  attend  at  the  trial  except  upon  a  subpceno.  There 
an  acotte  qneationa  connectod  with  Uiia  subject  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  coniddw  tn  1^  place.  If  a  tu^Hctia  ia  tertud  «»  OM 
ordmary  or  AHled  mtdical  wttnsM,  U  he  bound  to  obey  itf  In  £etU 
V.  a^ird  (WarwidE  Lent  Asaiiw,  1868)  the  late  Lord  Campbell 
atated,  in  answer  to  a  queation,  that  a  Kient\fic  wUneu  was  not 
bound  to  attend  upon  bema  aerved  with  a  subpoena,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  ba  su^xenaed.  If  the  witness  knew  any  question  Ot 
faethB  might  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  he  oould  not  be  compelled 
to  give  hia  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion. 

£i  Sieh  T.  Pierpomi,  an  action  for  malapraxis,  1^.  Lee  was  aom' 
moned  against  his  wiQ  to  gira  evidence  on  the  [«rt  of  the  plainti£ 
He  stated  that  on  the  evening  heiom  the  trial  a  solidtor  called  on 
Mmindlrfta«ib|»cp»witli  Um.    De.  Lee  would  not  huraaj 
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jkoconnt  of  the  case  wliicli  the  solicitor  proposed  to  vive,  and  ex-^ 
pressed  his  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  trial  The; 
solicitor  informed  him  that  he  would  be  required  to  pay  the  nsiial 
penalty  if  he  did  not  attend.  He  went  down  to  Kingston,  and  was 
warned  not  to  leave  the  Court  until  the  trial  was  over.  He  heard 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  this  and  thei 
medical  evidence  he  gave  his  opinion — ^not  mucui  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  summoned  him,  and  not  much  against  him.  Dr.  Lee 
considered  that  he  could  not  avoid  attending  the  trial  under  these 
circumstances.  (*  Medical  Times  and  Ghiette,*  April  12,  1862, 
p.  389.) 
In  the  case  of  Webh  v.  Page  ( '  Oarrington  and  Kirwan's  Reportsi* 

L23)  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule  rul^d  as  follows : — '  l^ere  is  a 
dnction,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  sees 
a  fact  and  is  called  to  prove  it  in  a  Court  of  justice,  and  that  of  « 
man  who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  matter  on 
which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  from  the  nature  of  his  employment 
in  life.  The  former  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to  speak 
to  a  fact  which  happens  to  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge,  for 
without  such  testimony  the  course  of  justice  must  be  stopped.  J^t 
latter  is  under  no  auch  obligation  ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  his 
evidence,  and  the  party  who  selects  him  must  pay  him.'  In  the 
case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  a  skilled  witness  had  been 
subpoenaed,  but  he  refused  to  give  evidence  unless  first  paid  for  his 
services  and  loss  of  time  ( '  Medical  Times  and  (Gazette,'  April  26, 
1862,  p.  432).  A  barrister,  who  quotes  this  ruling,  goes  on  to  say : 
^  There  is  one  reason  why  I  should  not  advise  any  person  in  we 
position  of  a  skilled  witness  totally  to  disregard  a  subpoena.  It  is 
quite  dear  that  should  such  a  person  fail  to  attend  a  trial  no  attach- 
ment could  issue,  even  if  he  were  called  as  is  usual  upon  the  subpoenal 
because  the  party  subpoenaing  him  could  not  make  the  requisite 
afiidavits  that  he  was  damnified  by  the  witness's  absence  and  in 
what  respect.  But  such  party  might  brin^  an  action  for  damages ; 
and  although  he  would  recover  none,  he  might  not  only  worry,  but 
might  even  put  the  defendant  to  a  considerable  expense,  as  taxed 
co^  by  no  means  include  the  entire  costs  in  such  cases.  Although, 
therefore,  I  could  not  advise  a  total  neglect  of  the  subpoena,  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  obey  it,  and  demand  expenses  before  giving 
evidence.  Such  expenses  would  be  only  those  allowed  for  a^rofes- 
sional  witness  (not  special  fees),  but  if  the  person  so  subpoenaed 
were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  action,  he  might  safely  absent 
himself  without  any  fear  of  an  attachment  from  l^e  Court  for  con- 
tempt.' With  re^^ird  to  the  question  whether  a  skilled  witness 
would  be  permitted  to  demand  a  hish  fee  for  his  attendance  under 
such  circumstances,  the  writer  adds  :  '  To  permit  him  legally  to 
demand  a  high  fee  would  perhaps  look  somewhiftt  like  legally  counte- 
nancing a  bribe.'    At  all  events  there  is  no  such  legal  recognition. 

In  a  case  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  May  1868 
{MoMfted  V.  Morris),  a  witness  wilfully  disobeyed  a  subpoona.    In 
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cCMueqifeiice  of  this  the  trial  was  postponed,  and  the  parties  were 
pot  to  great  expense.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  wmch  the  wit^ 
nam  bound  himself  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses*  The  Chief  Baron 
snd :  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  tnat  in  all  cases  where  it 
•npeued  to  the  Court  that  there  had  been  a  wilful  disobedience 
DC  a  sabpoBUA  after  proper  service,  such  a  contempt  of  Court  would 
be  Ticited  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Martiny  B.  :  It  was 
not  to  be  tolerated  that  a  man  should  exercise  any  discretion  as  to 
irhether  he  would  or  would  not  attend  a  Court  in  pursuance  of  sub- 
fiOBDJu  Enormous  costs  were  incurred  in  preparing  a  case  and 
nringing  it  down  to  trial,  the  whole  of  which  were  to  be  thrown  away 
and  wasted,  because  a  man  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  summons  to  attend 
•s  ft  witness.  Fiaotty  B, :  A  subpoena  was  not  to  be  treated  as  mere 
vastepaper.   Public 


gomteropi  of  Court  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
tbem  that  they  could  not  commit  a  contempt  of  Court  with  impunity* 
.  Lord  Gampbell's  dictum  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
fact  and  opinion  confers  no  practical  benefit  on  witnesses.  It  is  at 
all  timea  d^cult  in  science,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  particularly^ 
to  separate  them  ;  and  if  a  man  appears  to  testify  to  a  medical  or 
iCMmtific  fact,  he  cannot  avoid  giving  an  opinion  arising  out  of  the 
iMi.  In  an  action  against  a  druggist  for  a  mistake  in  compound* 
JDg  medicine,  an  att^pt  was  miMie  to  procure  my  opinion  as  a 
simled  witness  at  the  trial,  by  reason  of  facts  obtained  from  th^ 
wport  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  real  object  of  which  was  at  the 
tmie  entirely  concealed.  The  suit  was  fortunately  compromised, 
and  my  attendance  was  not  necessary,  but  such  a  case  should  convey 
a  caution  to  chemical  experts.  They  may  be  employed  secretly  and 
vnder  untrue  statements  to  make  luialyses ;  these  become  facts  on 
viuch  they  may  be  summoned  like  ordinary  witnesses  to  give  opinions 
as  skilled  witnesses,  while  the  payment  of  the  usual  fee  for  a  skilled 
witness  is  evaded. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  recent  case  {Maakerry  v» 
i/Cbiifior,  Q-B.,  June  1873)  that  medical  gentlemen  residing 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  are  placed  under  exceptional  circum- 
itaniTfn  The  plaintiff,  a  girl  seven  years  old,  appeared  by  her 
lather,  claiming  damages  of  defendant  by  reason  of  personal  inju-> 
xiea  sustained  fiom  csureless  driving.  Dr.  P.  Leslie  was  called  to 
pioTe  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  but  he  decUned  to  give  evidence 
unless  his  medical  fees  were  first  paid.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
hoen,  served  with  a  subpoena  without  any  fee.  A  shilling  wss  then 
tendered  to  him,  but  he  still  declined  to  give  evidence  until  either 
Jus  expenses  were  paid  or  there  was  an  undertaking  to  pay  thenu 
Qoain,  J. ,  ruled  that  as  Dr.  Leslie  resided  within  the  *'  Bills  of  Mor- 
taliiy,''  aU  that  he  was  entitled  to  was  one  shilling  on  Ins  subpoena. 
Tlie  witness  then  produced  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  medical 
liMUi  had' successfully  insisted  on  his  fees  being  paid  before  giving 
•fidenoe,  but  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  reside  within  the  Bills  of 
Jiortality.    Dr.  Ijeslie  was  accordingly  sworn..    The  jury  returned 
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'tk  Terdict  of  damages  agaiiut  defendmi,  and  the  judge  lefned  te 
certify.  It  may  be  renuurked  of  these  Bills,  which  were  commenced 
in  1592.  that  since  1840  they  have  been  superseded  in  &ct  but  not 
In  law  Dj  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  returns.  They  included 
latterly  148  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Suxtey,  but  excluded  the  laxge 
parishes  of  Maiylebone  and  St.  Pancras.  llie  pavment  of  medical 
-fees  should  not  depend  upon  the  witness  living  within  or  without  aa 
)uitiquated  boundary  of  this  kind. 

Tn  a  case  tried  at  the  Carnarvon  Assises,  August  1872,  a  medioal 
man  had  refused  to  sign  the  depositions  which  had  been  taken 
before  the  magistrates  without  bemg  guaranteed  a  higher  foe  than 
that  allowed  by  the  county  tariff.  Borill,  O.J.,  told  the  witness 
'that  the  Act  of  Pariiament  imposed  an  oMigation  upon  him,  and  ha 
•had  no  i)ower  to  refuse,  and  if  he  did  so  on  another  occasion  he 
would  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  disobedience.  The  judge  held 
that  a  medical  man  has  no  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  his  expenaeS| 
Imt  must  always  take  the  allowance  which  the  law  girea  him. 
<*  Lancet, '1872,  voL  2,  p.  204.) 

•  Medical  Witnesses, — Assuming  that  the  medical  man  has  obeyed 
a  subpoena,  he  will  now  be  required  to  attend  before  the  Courts 
and  to  state,  in  the  face  of  adverse  counsel,  the  opinions  which  he 
has  formed  from  the  medical  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  grounds 
for  these  opinions.  He  will  then,  for  the  first  time,  und^go  the 
ordeal  of  a  public  examination. 

Some  inedico-le^  writers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  rules  respectmg  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  witness  should 
give  his  evidence  ;  how  he  is  to  act  on  a  cross-examination,  and  in 
what  way  he  is  to  recover  himself  on  rensxamination.  Any  advice 
trpon  this  head  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  superfluous ;  since  expe* 
nence  shows  that  these  rules,  like  those  given  to  prevent  drowning, 
tape  invariably  forgotten  at  the  very  moment  when  a  person  is  most 
in  need  of  them.  A  man  who  goes  to  testify  to  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  should  bear  in  mind  two  points :  1.  That  he 
should  be  well  prepared  on  aUparts  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  about  to  give  evidence.  He  should  act  on  these  occasions 
upon  the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto,  ne  tentes  avi  perfie$, 
2.  That  his  demeanour  should  be  that  of  an  educated  man,  and 
Suited  to  the  serious  occasion  on  which  he  appears,  even  althou^ 
he  may  feel  himself  provoked  or  irritated  by  the  course  of  ex- 
amination adopted.  A  medical  witness  must  not  show  a  testr 
disposition  in  having  his  professional  qualifications,  his  experif- 
ence,  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  for  his  opinions 
very  closely  investigated  :  he  should  rather  prepare  himself  to 
meet  with  good  humour  the  attempts  of  an  adverse  counsel  to 
involve  him  in  contradiction,  and  show  by  his  answers  that  he  has 
only  a  desire  to  state  the  truth.  Law  and  custom  have  long  estab- 
lished that  a  barrister,  in  defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder, 
has  a  right  to  make  use  of  all  fair  and  even  what  may  appear  to  the 
witness  unfair  means  for  the  defence.    Nothing  can  tend  aouNre  te 
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^^^  a  wiinfcn  in  ihe  opiniiMi  of  the  Oovni  and  jmy.  or  ^wntwiflii 
ikm  Tmhie  of  hk  ewidsoce^  than  the  manilestation  <»  acu^odtion  to 
daal  irith  hia  eTaminwr  aa  if  he  were  a  penonal  enemy,  to  evade  the 
qooationa  pnrt»  or  to  anawer  them  irith  nippaniy  or  anger.  Allaudi 
«zhibitaoBa  inrariably  end  in  the  diaoomfitare  ol  the  witneaa.  It 
haa  been  anggeated  that  medical  men  oa  these  oocasiona  mi^^t  take 
aluMCi  from  lawyen,  and  obaerve  how  little  they  allow fbraoaiQ 
difiemioeay  tduch  they  put  cm  with  their  prafeaaional  eoatome,  to 
inflnenoe  them  in  thcor  interooozie  with  each  othei^  or  with  an 
adYene  jndge  or  jniy. 

Mediaal  men  hare  oomplained,  and  on  many  oocaaiona  jnatly,  ol 
ihe  Uetnm  of  eomuelk  (m  thia  aabjeot  it  may  be  well  to  conaidor 
wha*  haa  been  aaid  by  one  of  the  higheat  anthoritiea  on  the  Boaeh, 
Chief  Jnalioe  Srle  :— '  The  law  traata  the  advocate  with  a  privilege 
in  leqwet  to  the  liberty  of  apeeoh  which  is  in  practice  bonnded  only 
by  haa  own  aenae  of  duty  \  and  he  may  have  to  apeak  upon  aubjecta 
concmnang  the  deepeat  intereata  of  aodal  life,  and  the  innermosi 
jeetinga  of  the  aouL  The  law  alao  iruata  him  with  a  power  of  in« 
aiating  upon  anaweia  to  the  moat  painful  queationing,  and  thia 
power  again  ia  in  pfaetioe  only  om^lled  by  hia  own  view  of  the 
intwceata  of  truth.  (Judgment  in  Kemudy  v.  Broun,  1862.) 
Thna  it  will  be  aeen  that  almoat  unlimited  j^wen  of  interrogation 
are  intraated  to  counael  by  the  law,  and  it  is  a  serioua  queation 
whether  the  unreatricted  use  fwhich  it  haa  been  justly  remarked 
meana  only  the  frequent  abuse)  of  theae  enormoua  powers,  ia  neoea* 
or  even  favourable  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

of  the  moat  aeveie  reprimands  on  thia  abuse  came  from  the 
learned  judge  in  a  caae  which  waa  before  him  in  1857 ;  it  waa 
addreaaed  to  a  warned  Serjeant,  now  deceaaed,  and  waa  to  this 
eflbci, — *A  qneatkm  had  been  put  throwing  on  the  witness  an  impu* 
tatioii  lor  which  there  waa  really  no  foundation.  The  learned  jud^a 
ihanaaid :  '  The  freedom  of  question  allowed  to  the  bar  was  a  pubOe 
miiaanoe,  and  the  barrister  who  made  such  an  imputation  ought  to 
be  proaeouted.  If  a  queation  had  relation  to  the  truth,  he  was 
moat  anziotts  it  should  be  put,  but  to  cast  haphaaard  imputationa 
at  the  sdggeation  of  a  person  (an  attorney)  who  might  have  no 
■craplea  aa  to  what  he  did,  waa  a  degree  of  mischief  that  made  him 
wish  that  a  party  ahould  be  prosecuted.  He  begged  leave  to  aay 
ihai  in  hia  experience  he  had  seen  counsel  so  abuse  their  privilege, 
that  he  had  cordially  wiahed  a  power  could  be  instituted  that  they 
nug^  be  proeecnted  for  a  miademeanour. '  It  is  the  general  practioe 
-to  aay  that  the  obnozioua  questionB  are  in  the  xns^iictions,  but  a 
barrvter  can  always  exercise  a  power  of  putting  or  not  putting  a 
^eation  which  may  be  found  there.  By  putting  it  he  clearly 
adopta  it,  and  frequently  to  the  great  damage  of  bia  own  case.  This 
M  at  preaent  the  ^y  check  upon  the  practioe,  fw  learned  judgea 
aeldom  interfere  unless  directiy  appealed  to  by  the  witness. 

Some  medical  men  have  claimed  a  privilege  not  to  answer  certain 
qneatiooa  whidh  are  put  to  themi  <m  tiie  ground  that  the  matt«i 
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liaTO  oome'to  their  knowledge  through  private  atid  confidential 
dommTinicationfl  with  their  patients.  It  is  right  to  state  at  onoe 
that  the  law  concedes  no  speoal  privilege  of  this  nature  to  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  No  man  is  bound  to  reply  to  any 
question  if  the  answer  would  tend  in  any  way  to  incriminate 
himself — ^f or  no  man  is  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 
With  this  exception  all  questions  must  be  answered,  provided  they 
&re  relevant  to  the  case,  and  their  relevancy  is  a  matter  for  th& 
Consideration  of  the  learned  judge  who  presides. 

Sometimes  a  witness  makes  a  frivolous  objection  and  refuses  ta 
answer  an  ordinary  question;  thus  bringing  only  ridicule  upon  him- 
self. A  skilled  expert,  at  an  important  triiJ,  was  asked  his  age.  In- 
stead of  answering  so  simple  a  question  at  once,  he  angrily  appealed 
to  the  judge  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to  give  an  answer  on  a- 
matter  which,  as  he  said,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Hie  judge  informed  him  that  unless  he  had  some  veiy  strong  reasons 
for  concealing  it,  he  had  better  state  it.  I  was  once  present  at  Sk 
trial  for  murder  by  poison,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  cross-exami- 
nation, counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  medical  witness  what 
temedy  or  antidote  he  had  employed  when  he  was  first  called  to 
littend  the  deceased.  He  appealed  to  the  judge  to  know  whether 
he  was  bound  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that.  Judge  :  '  Tes, 
unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  antidote  killed  th& 
deceased.  In  that  case  you  are  not  bound  to  answer  it!'  The 
question  was  immediately  answered.  ' 

JkB  there  is  no  special  privilege  granted  to  members  of  the  pro* 
fession,  a  witness  must  remember  that  there  are  no  medical  secirts. 
'  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  this  privilege  of  with« 
holding  statements  was  claimed  by  a  medical  witness,  but  rejected. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
infant,  a  surgeon  was  called  to  prove  certain  confessions  made  to 
him  by  her  during  his  attendance  on  her.  He  objected,  on  the 
cround  that  he  was  then  attending  her  as  a  private  patient.  The 
karned  judge  (Park,  J.)  said  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  pre- 
vent a  (usdosure  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  answer  the  questions.  (Beck's  *Med.  Jurisprudence,'  vol.  2, 
p.  922.)  Any  statements  therefore  which  are  made  to  physicians  or 
surgeons  while  attending  persons  in  a  private  capacity,  although 
they  are  not  to  be  volunte^d  in  evidence,  must  be  given  in  answer- 
to  questions,  whatever  consequences  may  ensue.  Oases  of  poisoning 
tod  wounding,  duelling  and  child-murder,  as  well  as  cases  which  in- 
volve questions  of  life-insurance,  divorce  or  the  legithnacvof  offspring,, 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  answers  of  a  medical  man  on 
matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  private  communications. 
A  professional  man  who  claims  a  privilege  where  none  is  allowed,  is 
simply  endeavouring  to  set  himself  above  the  law.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  real  breach  of  confidence  under  these 
circumstances,  because,  as  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  justly  observes, 
^Qodety  in  general  receiveB  the '  auth<Mity  of  Courts  as  paramount 
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io  all  olwtades  and  prir&te  oonaideTatioiu,'  m  th»t  in  yielding  to 
mch  an  aathority,  «  pndeaaional  man  will  be  fully  acquitted  even 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  be  the  cofieren.  The  oxprened 
c^union  of  the  judge  will  be  «  fall  indemnity  for  the  wituen. 
{'Analytda  of  Medicftl  ETidence,'  p.  98.)  Any  medical  man,  how- 
crer,  who  voluntarily  violated  tiao  confidence  lepoeed  in  him  by  » 
patient,  or  who  commnnicated  profenional  aecreta  to  coniiHel  apart 
from  a  public  neoeenly  in  Court,  would  jnatly  lay  himself  open  to 


In  Wright  v.  WiOcin  (June  1866),  a  soit  tnTolving-the  validity  ot 
Um  will  of  a  lady,  the  only  quertion  before  the  Vic«-Chanc^cr 
(Sindetaley),  ma  aa  to  iho  eoata,  oocaaioned  by  the  refusal  of  » 
medical  witneaa  to  answer  a  question  in  reference  to  the  ilfmann  of 
iridchtlte  testatrix  had  died.  The  witness  had  attended  the  testatrix, 
■nd  oa  being  aaked  of  what  diaease  she  died,  he  rsfuwd  to  answer, 
oa  the  nonnd  of  profenional  privil^e  and  alao  that  tiie  qneotiwi. 
was  irruerant.  I^e  Ttoe-Ohancellor  said,  that  he  could  not  ponibly 
see  the  relevant  of  the  question,  and,  further,  of  what  use  it  was 
to  aramitia  witneaseB  at  all  in  the  cause.  No  reason  was  given  for 
so  doin^F.  The  question  of  costa  would,  prin^  facie,  have  bem  left 
tm  the  hearing  but  that  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent  to  allow  * 
witness  to  dedine  answering  on  such  grounds.  His  Honour  was 
dearly  of  opinion  that  the  witness  could  not  claim  professional  oon- 
fideuce  or  irrelevancy,  as  an  excuse  for  not  answering  the  qneation, 
and  he  must  pay  the  costa.  From  thia  judgment  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  even  the  refusing  to  answer  an  irrelevant  question  may. 
lead  to  the  infiiction  of  a  heavy  penalty  on  a  medical  practitioner. 
A  man  who  refuses  to  answer  a  question  which  the  Court  consider* 
to  be  revelant  and  proper,  may  tender  himself  liable  to  impriaon' 
ment  for  contempt  ot  Court. 

This  question  of  medical  privilege  has  presented  itself  on  some 
Jfecent  occasions  in  a  medico^thicid  aspect,  as  where,  for  instance, 
during  his  attendance  on  a  patient,  a  suspicion  arises  in  the  mind 
of  a  medical  man  that  the  person  is  undergoing  slow  poisoning.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  when,  under  these  circnmstanceB,  the  poi' 
■oner  was  himsdf  in  &ie  medical  profession,  there  would  be  a  breach 
of  etiqnett«  in  communicating  to  others  the  suspicion  entertained. 
Ther»  is  no  code  of  medical  etiquette  by  which  any  member  of  the 
profession  is  bonnd  to  conceal  the  fact  of  poisoning  which  he  believes 
to  be  going  on  bsfoM  hia  eyes,  whether  peipetrated  b^  a  medical 
man  or  any  other  person  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  higher 
code  of  ethics  which  makes  the  prevention  of  secret  mnrder  and  the 
nfe^  of  society  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

A  medical  man  must  take  care  not  to  charge  another  with  a 
terious  crime  npon  lonae  suspicion.  If,  from  the  nature  of  the 
^mptoms,  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause  for  the  illneas,  and  the 
inefficient^  of  ordinary  remedies,  he  Buapects  that  the  patient  is 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  poison,  it  is  bis  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  cun> 
firming  orramoringthiitnispioionbyaproper  mmjiiniil  snd  chemical 
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invesii^tioiL  If  liis  duapidon  Li  oonfinned  by  the  diflooveij  of 
poiflon  in  the  food  or  urine,  then  stejM  must  be  immediately  taken 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  Meg,  v.  WooUr  (Durham  Winter 
AMUBeSy  1865),  in  whidi  the  prisoner  was  ohaxged  with  the  murder 
of  his  wife  by  seocetly  administmng  to  her  arsenic,  three  medical 
gentlemen  were  in  attendance.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  arsenic 
was  being  administered  to  the  deceased  ninete^  days  before  her 
death,  but  the  fact  was  not  made  known  because  these  gentlemen 
were  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  conduaiyely  that  arsenic  was 
present  in  the  urine.  They  appealed  to  a  high  authority  to  aid 
them,  but  tiie  advice  reached  mem  too  late,— tne  patient  liad  died^ 
and,  as  it  was  clearly  proved,  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  The 
learned  judse  who  tried  this  case  said,  '  When  the  idea^  of  poison- 
ing  struck  them  they  ought  to  have  communicated  their  suspicion 
to  the  husband  if  tbsy  did  not  suspect  him,  and  if  they  did  suspect 
.  him  they  ought  to  have  gone  before  a  ma^pistratei  and  not  have  gone 
on  from  the  8th  to  the  27th  'June  seemg  the  woman  murdered 
before  their  eyes.'  Dr.  Christison,  in  commenting  upon  this  case, 
very  properly  takes  exception  to  this  advice,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  anv  man  acting  upon  it  would  expose  himself  to  an 
action  for  slander*  *  Ideas  *  of  poisoning  often  arise  in  cases  of  di*- 
ease  where  the  symptoms  deviate  a  little  from  the  ordinary  course, 
but  they  are  dismissed  on  further  observation.  If,  in  the  absence 
of  the  means  or  knowledge  of  applying  chemical  tests,  or  of  taking 
the  opinion  of  others  experienced  in  toxicolo^,  a  medical  man 
charged  the  husband  of  a  lady  with  secret  poisoning,  or  went  before 
a  magistrate  and  charged  him  publicly,  he  would  be  acting  with 
rashness,  ruin  his  own  practice  and  reputation,  and  be  mulct  in 
heavy  damages  for  the  irreparable  injury  done  l^  a  false  aocusi^ 
tion.  Such  a  step  should  be  taken  upon  sometlung  more  than  an 
idea  or  a  suspicion.  A  prudent  and  conscientious  man  will  always 
await  the  result  of  a  chemical  analysis  before  giving  publicity  to  a 
tfospidon  which  may  after  all  turn  out  to  be  quite  unfounded ;  and 
he  will  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  this  necessary  confirmation  or  a 
removal  of  his  doubts. 

When  the  Bwpioicm  is  confirmed^  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ooftrse  to  be  pursued.  Dr.  ChristJHoa  advises 
tnat  when  a  medical  man  is  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  poisoning,  he 
should  communicate  his  conviction  to  the  patient  himself,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  chance  of  injury  to  lus  patient 
from  making  even  so  dreadful  a  disclosure.  He  vrill  have  thus 
taken  the  surest  preparative  step  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
poisoning.  Whether  this  communication  be  made  to  the  patient  or 
not,  the  proper  course  will  be  to  place  the  matter  immediately  in 
the  hands  of  a  magistrate  for  investigation.  Some  years  since  I 
was  consulted  in  a  case  of  supposed  slow  poisoning.  Ine  symptoms 
suffered  by  a  lady,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  not  reconcilable  wiui  any 
disease.  The  medical  gentleman  had  an  '  idea'  that  poison  might 
possibly  be  the  cause,  but  before  acting  upon  this  idea  he  sent  to 
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■ftycrtlonrf  Brine  far «t»niii>«tioB.  AntiBMoy  ma  fiaimd  m  it, 
and  tM  QMH*  i]f  tb*  mnptoBM  ma  at  oooe  a^daiiied.  He  ooBt- 
nunioatedtbe  twnlt  of  the  analyiia  to  tba  meniban  of  tfae  familf, 
and  the  sjuiptuuia  of  poiMming  caaaad  fam  that  tints  I  Hm  Mnr 
Mounitted  l?  Madieal  man  ia  on  theae  oonrnxn,  not  in  -'"'"■■■c 
m  privilaga  <rf  ooDMalnuat,  bat  in  aUtnrisg  m  doabt  npon  io  msmmm 


n  ^nealion  to  remalB  in  tbeir  miikb  for  daya  a 

TU»  qoMtioa  wu  again  tamidit  into  pnminanoe  at  uw  oiai  <■ 
Dr.  PriiAard  at  Edinbugh  (Jnfy  186S),  on  the  ohatg*  of  poiaoning 


Ua  wife  witli  antimony.  Ooe  M  the  nwdieal  wifawoB,  who  aaw 
lliii  iliiKuwiil  ■  ffiitni(|,1it  befcM  hw  daaUi  and  ai othar  timca, atated 
in  his  efidanoa  at  the  trial  that  ke  anapeotedaha  waa  anfiering  frcnn 
the  e^cta  of  antinionr  whan  he  fint  aaw  her,  bat  it  Beema  that 
then  the  matter  was  allowed  to  ramaia.  No  one  wm  aoeoaed,  but 
no  atep  waa  taken  to  prevant  the  ooaiiaoautm  of  tfae  pniarming,  the 
Baspiaon  ctf  whiehtDraedonttobeweU-fMndad.  ^Hm  Lord  JnatiM 
Clerk,  who  tried  thia  cBaa,  ia  reported  to  have  aaid  that  no  notvma 
of  medioal  etiquette  ahonld  be  pennitted  to  tatcifere  with  thoee 
hi^ber  dattaa  which  aTerrri^t-mindad  man  awwtohia  noif^iboar, 
and  which  aro  to  be  enacted  in  a  tanfcdd  degree  bom  arery  medi- 
«1  man,  beoanaa  hia  life  ia  aolemnly  devoted  to  the  pnatmtion  of 
Ufa  and  the  prevention  of  ita  deatrootion. 

■BaaawMiahow  iw  Mrf, — ^llie  ordinaiv  coaiM  of  prooeedjng  in  ■ 
eriminal  caae  it  tbna  condaely  atated  by  Ifr.  nt^amaa  Stephen 
('  Criminal  Law  of  Biq^land,'  pp.  168,  383).  After  opaung  the 
caae,  the  eoonaal  ftnr  the  Grown  oaDa  the  witnaaaea,  and  ezandnaa 
them  aooording  to  the  mlea  <d  avidanae — that  ia,  he  bringa  oat,  by 
qaeetiona  vMA  da  not  tigged  tteir  oMKert,  Hm  facta  lelevant  to 
ue  iaaue  to  be  tried  wlueh  aie  within  hit  penonal  knowledge^ 
Thoae  qneationi  wbioh  doiagsMt  the  anawwa,  are  called  'leading* 
qaeat)i»ia.  With  one  exception  it  ia  not  lae  praotice  to  allow 
Uieae  to  be  pat  in  this  part  of  the  examination.  The  ^wepiioa, 
aoDording  to  Mr.  Stephen,  is  :  '  When  the  judge  ia  Hatiafittd,  either 
by  a  witneaa'a  demeanonr  or  by  contmdiotitma  between  tne  en* 
dence  and  the  depodMoiia,  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  bade  the  tmth 
and  favonr  the  priaoner,  he  may,  in  hia  discretion,  allow  the  conn* 
ad  for  the  Crown  to  ask  leading  oraeations  and,  aa  the  phraaa  ia,  to 
treat  t3w  witne«  as  hoetila'  When  the  exannnalwa-in-chirf  it 
vloaed,  the  next  atep  la  the  croaa-ataminatioa. 

Onn-tammiHaUon. — In  thia,  the  lecond  etage,  the  ooansel  for 
the  priaoner  extraota  from  the  medical  witneaa,  l^  qneetions  uAiek 
may  t^ggtit  tk*  atuwmim  th*  ttronged  farm,  war  faota  that  m^ 
a^>piMr  to  be  favooiable  to  his  ^ent,  and  whkh  he  believea  to  b« 
■within  the  witnen's  knowledge.  Tj«djng  qneationa  are  not  only 
Allowable  in  this  pMt  of  the  examination,  bnt,  aocwding  to  good 
aathorit;,  a  comuel  for  the  defence  can  luidly  lead  too  mnoh. 
The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  witnaaa  ia  nnfavoorable  to  the 
ntisoser  and  has  oome  to  bear  evidence  against  him.  The  more 
he  hM  shown  bimadf  by  oondnct  at  ooBvenatiao  a  partawn  in  the 
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case/ the  moie  sererelr  will  he  be  treated*  Anjrthin^  which  h» 
may  have  said  in  the  heanng  of  others,  or  published  in  journals^ 
or  even  written  in  priyate  letters  (if  the  contents  transpire),  in 
reference  to  the  case,  or  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  is  now  brought 
to  light,  although  he  may  harve  supposed  that  what  he  did  say) 
was  in  perfect  confidence.  It  is  at  tins  stage  of  the  case  that  any. 
exaggerations  which  may  have  been  most  favourably  received  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  are  reduced  to  their  true  propor- 
tions. Any  bias  b^  which  the  mind  of  a  witness  may  have  been 
influenced,  or  any  miperfection  or  confusion  of  memory  as  to  facts, 
is  here  brought  out.  (Stephen,  p.  177.)  It  is  in  this  part  of  hi» 
examination  that  a  witness  will  be  closely  questioned  as  to  hiA 
qualifications,  his  age,  the  time  during  which  ne  has  been  engaged 
in  practice,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  his  general  professional 
knowledge,  and  his  special  experience  in  reference  to  the  matter 
in  issue,  the  number  of  cases  he  has  seen,  &c.  Straightforward, 
answers  should  be  given  to  all  these  questions.  No  harm  can 
be  done  to  the  witness  by  the  answers  unless  they  are  given 
evasively,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  witness  wishes 
to  represent  himself  differently  from  what  he  is.  If  he  does 
make  the  attempt  he  will  assuredly  fail.  The  most  striking  dis« 
tinction  between  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examination 
is  in  reference  to  leading  questions.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  a  witness  will  say  whatever  is  suggested 
to  him  by  the  one  side,  and  conceal  everything  that  is  not  extorted 
from  him  on  the  other.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  witnesses 
whose  evidence  is  of  little  importance  in  the  case,  are  rarely  cross- 
examined.  This  is  reserved  in  its  most  stringent  form  for  those 
whose  facts  and  opinions  are  likely  to  affect  the  fate  of  a  prisoner 
on  a  criminal  triaL  In  dealing  with  a  skilled  witness  whose  evi- 
dence may  be  of  importance,  the  questions  in  cross-examinatioii 
are  usually  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  with  great  caution, 
or  the  answers  brought  out  may  be  even  more  adverse  to  his  own. 
case  than  those  elicited  in  the  examination-in-chief. 

Be-examinaiion, — The  cross-examination  is  usually  followed  by 
a  re-examination  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  of 
the  counsel  by  whom  the  witness  has  been  called*  The  object  o€ 
this  is  to  clear  up  or  explain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
may  have  been  rendered  obscure  or  doubtful  by  the  cross-exa- 
mination. It  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to  put  a  question,  and  if 
the  witness  has  given  his  evidence  consistently  and  fairly  no 
questions  mav  be  asked.  As  a  rule  the  re-examination  must  be 
confined  to  those  matters  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  cross-exa- 
mination. An^  questions  upon  new  subjects  may  render  a  further 
cross-examination  on  them  necessary.  In  reference  to  factsy  t^ 
medical  witness  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  should  not  allow  hi& 
testimony  to  be  influenced  by  the  consequences  which  may  follow 
from  his  statement  of  them,  or  their  probable  effect  on  any  casa 
which  ia  under  triaL    In  reference,  to  opinumt^  their  possiUa 
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inflaenoe  on  th*  fate  of  a  priBoner  should  inspire  caution  in  f oim^ 
ing  them,  but  when  onoe  formed,  they  should  be  honestly  and 
candidly  stated  without  regard  to  consequences.  It  will  be  weU 
io  remember,  in  reference  to  each  stage  of  the  examination,  what 
a  great  medical  authori^  has  said: — '  To  make  a  show  and  appear 
learned  and  ingenious  m  natural  knowledge  may  flatter  vanity. 
To  know  facts,  to  separate  them  from  supposition,  to  arrange  and 
.connect  them,  to  make  them  plain  to  ordinary  capacities,  and  above 
all  to  point  out  their  useful  applications,  should  oe  the  chief  object 
•of  ambition.'    (William  Hunter.) 

QuoiationB  from  Booki, — ^It  is  a  not  unfrequent  custom  with 
comiflel  to  refer  to  medical  works  during  the  examination  of  a 
witness.  He  is  expected  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  writing 
of  profeasiQnal  men  on  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  authority  is 
mentioned,  the  passage  is  ouoted,  and  the  witness  may  be  then 
asked  whether  he  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  author  or  whether 
he  differs,  and  if  so,  his  reasons.  In  cases  connected  with  medical 
treatment,  the  views  of  the  profession  are  and  have  been  so  various, 
that  a  barrister  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  some  book 
io  oppose  to  tiie  opinions  of  a  witness.  Standard  worxs  of  recent 
date  are  so  well  kaown  to  the  profession,  that  there  are  few  medical 
men  engaged  in  practice  who  are  not  weJl  acquainted  with  and  able 
to  explain  the  views  of  the  writers,  and  how  fax  they  agree  or 
conflict  with  his  own.  The  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  that  the 
quotation  is  fairly  made,  and  that  it  is  properly  taken  with  the  con- 
text, or  he  may  unexpectedly  find  himself  involved  in  a  difficulty. 
On  one  occasion  I  found  that  a  learned  gentleman  stopped  in  ms 
<)uotation  at  a  comma,  and  on  another  occasion  the  quotation  ended 
it  a  colon,  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  each  case  materially 
imeakening  the  inference  which  it  was  intended  to  draw  with  the 
4^parent  sanction  of  the  witness. 

When  a  quotation  from  a  standard  work  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  a  medical  witness,  he  should  take  care  by  reference  to 
the  woric  itself  to  see  that  the  passage  is  correctly  quoted.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  importance  of  this  caution  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  a  former  pupiL  At  the  Swansea  Lent 
Assizes,  1869,  an  action  was  brought  agunst  a  Railway  company  for 
compensation  for  personal  injury.  Plaintiff  was  proved  to  have 
had  pneumonia  shortly  after  tiie  accident,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
•ccxopany  wished  to  i^ow  that  the  pneumonia  had  not  arisen  from 
any  phvsical  injury.  In  cross-examining  the  medical  witness  he 
aske^  'Cannot  pneumonia  be  produced  by  shock  ? '  Witness  :  ' I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible.'  Counsel  :  '  What !  do  you  mean 
to  say  you  do  not  believe  what  is  asserted  in  fact  by  no  less  an 
authority  tlum  Professor  Taylor  ?  Have  you  read  Dr.  Taylor's 
work  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence  "  2 '  Witness :  *  Yes.'  Counsel  : 
*  Have  you  seen  the  last  edition  ? '  Witness  :  *  No.'  Counsel :  <  1 
have  it  here  (turning  o^ver  the  leaves  of  a  book),  and  a  case  is  given 
-of  pneumonia  being  caused  by  shock. '    (Witness  in  confusion. )    It 
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was  sabsequently  disoovered,  on  referring  to  the  woik,  that  the  caie 
in  question  was  one  in  which  the  lung  had  been  wounded  by  a 
fractured  rib.  The  oause  of  the  pneumonia  was  thus  sufficiently 
explained ;  it  was  proved  to  have  been  the  simple  result  of  physical 
injury  and  not  of  shook  t  A  reference  at  the  time  to  the  work 
whion  is  quoted,  is  always  necessary  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  a 
quotation.  Without  suggesting  that  there  is  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation to  bear  out  a  particukr  view  of  the  case,  a  barrister^  in 
dealing  with  the  medical  facts,  may  wholly  misunderstand  the 
au^or  8  views  and  statements,  and  in  some  instances  wrongly  assign 
to  l^e  author  himself  opinions  which  he  has  merely  quoted  from 
other  authorities  for  comment  or  illustration. 

Pretence  tn  Cbi»fi.<-^In  England  medical  and  scientific  witnesses^ 
except  under  special  ciroumstances,  are  allowed  to  be  pcesent  in 
court  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  a  case.  IMb  is  in 
some  instances  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Court  requires  medicaL 
opinions,  tor  unless  the  witnesses  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
facts  tiiey  can  give  no  opinions,  and  they  can  only  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  by  beinff  allowed  to  be  present  and  hearing 
the  evidence  in  court.  If  excluded,  the  judge  or  counsel  will  be 
compelled  to  read  to  the  witness  notes  of  the  evidence  before  an 
opimon  can  be  {^ven,^  and  it  may  then  appear  that  some  small  point 
which  counsel  did  not'think  of  importance,  has  been  omitted ;  this,  if 
known  to  the  witness^  miffht,  however,  materially  affect  his  opinion* 
A  failure  of  justice  is  l&ely  to  occur  when  medical  witnesses  axe 
exduded,  and  it  is  generally  when  there  is  no  defence  or  a  false 
defence  that  the  right  of  excluding  them  is  exercised,  l^e  rule  in 
Scotland  is  similar ;  medical  and  scientific  witnesses  are  allowed  to 
be  in  court  during  the  trial. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  ia  followed  by 
the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  who 
acts  throughout  the  part  of  an  advocate,  simply  securing  for  his 
client  every  advantage  the  facts  or  the  law  may  afford  him.  In 
other  words,  he  sees  that  his  client  is  strictly  tried  acoording  to  law, 
and  not  condemned  contrary  to  law.  A  key  to  some  of  we  diffi- 
culties which  medical  witnesses  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  will 
be  found  in  the  exposition  given  bv  Mr.  St^hen  of  the  tacit  rules 
which  regulate  the  duties  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence : 
— '  In  practice  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  is  morally  and  professionally  bound  always  to  keep  in 
sight  the  ultimate  object-^namely,  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  whereas 
no  such  obligation  is  laid  upon  the  prisoner  and  those  who  represent 
him,  because  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they 
should  discharge  it,  and  it  is  better  not  to  impose  an  obligation, 
which  is  sure  to  be  systematically  violated.  Both  sides,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  are  bound  in  the  strongest  way  nU  to  do  anything  to 
jpropagcste  falsehood.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  is  bound  not  to 
suppress  any  fact  within  his  knowledge  favourable  to  the  prisoner ; 
and,  on  the  othiw  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  is  boond  not 
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i»  hnng  to  &^  &ots  wHbiB  his  knowledge  nnfaTomable  to  the 
pffiaoiier.  '  TKe  eonud  lor  the  down  may  not  uae  azgoments  to 
wrre  tiie  gvih  ol  tlie  primmer  which  he  does  not  himaelf  helieve  to 
pe  jmty  and  he  is  bound  to  warn  the  jnty  of  objectiooB  whidi  may 
dimhriah  the  we^t  ol  hia  amimenta  :  in  ahort,  aa  te  aa  regards 
the  evidence  whidi  he  hringii  forward^  hia  apeedi  ahoold  as  much 
as  possible  ifisnmble  the  samming-np  of  the  jndge.  He  should 
eoDtaid  not  lor  the  sneesss  of  his  cease  st  all  eventa,  but  for  the 
fnU  recognition  by  the  Jndge  and  jmy  ol  that  akde  ol  the  truth 
whidi  Bttksa  in  fsvoor  ol  it.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  counsel  for 
tte  prisoiier  may  use  aigomenta  which  he  dom  nci  heUem  to  be  put. 
It  is  the  bnnness  ol  tfie  juiyy  sfter  lw>M4iig  the  judge,  to  say 
whether  they  ate  or  ate  not  just'  (Op.  cit  pp.ieDandl68.)  The 
last  romark  shows  what  s^peara  to  be  a  aerious  delect  in  the 
adminisiratian  ol  the  crimmal  law.  While  in  a  case  ol  misde- 
mesaoor  a  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  speeisl  jury,  in  a  case  of 
fdony,  in^oHing  an  aaalyda  of  important  questions  ol  medical 
scienoe  in  reference  to  murder  or  manilaug^itery  the  trial  tskes 
bslore  a  common  end  comparatiyety  ignorant  jury.  Such  a 
18  hardly  in  a  poritien  to  cope  with  an  ingeniona  couns^  who 
H  in  his  power  to  misrepresent  and  distort  medical  focta  and 
cpiniona  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases.  The  defences  made  are 
frequently  sudi  as  no  barrister  would  Tonture  to  {dace  before  a  jury 
of  educated  men.  These  '  powerful  *  or  '  forcible'*  addresses,  ss 
they  are  tenned  by  the  press,  fall  of  burning  eioquenoe  and 
impassioned  logic,  ha^e  frequently  withdrawn  the  attentum  of  the 
jury  from  the  real  facts,  and  ha^e  procured  verdicts  of  acquittal 
contrary  to  the  eridenee  and  all  the  medical  circumstances  of  the 


Another  obsexration  made  by  Ifr.  Stephen  more  neai^  ooncems 
the  medicsl  witness : — ^There  sre  msny  oUigatiomi  whidi  affect 
each  side  equsDy.  Netther  is  at  libevty  to  attempt  to  browbeat, 
intimidste,  or  oonfoae  a  witneaa,  although  they  may  expose  any  real 
eonfnsion  winch  exists  in  his  mind,  or  test,  \jy  the  strictest  cross- 
examinataon,  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Neither  is  at  liberty 
wilfally  to  misundetstand  a  witness,  or  to  miutate^  im  hi$  cMres$  to 
ihejmryy  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said,  either  by  distortioi 


>n  or  sup- 
The  n^^eot  or  observation  of  these  and  other  ruka  of 
aame  kznd  practical^  estahUshes  a  wide  distinctkm,  snd  one 
whidi  ii  easQy  recognised,  between  those  idio  exercise  a  noUe  pro- 
fession snd  those  w^  dis^rsoe  it.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  168L) 

The  treatsoent  of  a  medical  witness,  in  passing  through  the  ordeal 
d  an  examination  at  a  criminal  trial,  will  dq[>end  therefore  very 
mudi  u^on  the  daaa  of  counsd  who  is  opposed  to  him.  Afgnminor 
that  he  is  properly  prepared  for  the  disdiarge  ol  hia  duties,  and 
that  the  questiona  put  to  him  are  answered  faniy  and  truly,  accord- 
ii^  to  hia  knowledge  and  experience,  without  exaggeration  or  con- 
cealnsent,  he  haa  no  reaaon  to  fear  any  attempt  at  intimidation. 
lor  the  most  part,  know  that  by  tlus  line  of  conduct 
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they  lose  more  with  the  jury  than  they  gain  by  the  attempt  to  oon- 
foae  the  witness ;  and  as  their  ultimate  and  sole  object  is  a  fiavonr- 
»ble  verdict,  they  will  generally  avoid  oonduct  whidi  must  neoes- 
aarily  place  this  verdict  in  jeopardy. 

The  normal  barrister,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Fitqames  Stephen,  is 
not  at  liberty,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  to  nusrepresent,  either  by 
distortion  or  suppression,  the  medical  facts  or  opinions  given  in  a 
case.  According  to  my  experience,  however,  misrepresentation  is 
a  not  unfrequent  practice,  and  one  of  which  medical  witnesses  have 
very  strong  reason  to  complain.  Whether  sudi  misstatements  are 
wilful  or  not  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  their  effect  on  the 
jury  is  well  known  to  those  who  employ  them,  and  ti&ey  frequently 
escape  the  observation  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  even  of 
the  learned  judge,  unless  he  is  well  versed  in  medical  subjects.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  misstatement  is  thus  made,  it  is, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  always  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the 
counsel  who  makes  it,  when  a  proper  examination  of  his  notes 
would,  in  general,  show  him  that  he  was  wrong. 

Then,  as  to  the  question  of  intimidation,  this  is  sometimes  carried 
very  far.     On  a  tnal  for  murder  by  poisoning,  I  have  heard  a  re- 
spectable country  practitioner,  who  had  given  his  evidence  for  the 
Crown  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner,  thus  addressed  in  cross-exami- 
nation by  a  learned  counsel  now  deceased: — '  On  your  oatii,  sir,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  profession,  will  you  venture  to  persist  in 
that  statement  V  &c.    Again,  the  intimidating  modes  of  address — 
^Do  you  mean  to  swear?'     'Will  you  pledge  your  professional 
character  V  &c.,  intermingled  with  the  admonitions,  '  Pray  be  care- 
ful,'   *  Be  cautious,'  &c. — of  course  suggest  to  the  witness  that  his 
examiner  already  regards  him  as  perjured,  and  tiiat  however  truly 
he  may  state  the  facts  within  his  knowled^,  he  will  not  be  believed. 
A  public  writer,  in  commenting  on  this  subject,  says,  '  But  the 
hardest  and  most  unfair  part  of  the  system  (of  cross-examination)  is 
when  witnesses  have  to  bear  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  or  gesture 
without  remonstrance  or  retaliation.     A  counsel  may  very  plainly 
imply  that  a  respectable  witness  is  a  person  of  doubtful  character, 
and  not  to  be  bc^eved  on  his  oath,  or  that  he  is  ignorant,  and  a 
bungler  in  his  profession  ;  but  if  the  witness  retorte  tiiat  the  bar- 
rister's eloquence  and  sympathies  are  hired,  or  if  he  gives  vent  to 
any  other  words  of  retaliation  in  his  natural  indignation,  the  Court 
is  against  him.'    At  the  trial  of  Kelly  for  the  murder  of  Police 
Constable  Talbot  (Reg,  v.  Kdly,  Dublin  Commission  Court,  Novem- 
ber 1871),  Mr.  Tuffiiell,  a  surgeon  of  repute,  and  formerly  Professor 
of  Surgery,  was  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.    Hav- 
ing deposed  to  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  and  that  the  deceased  had 
died  from  the  effects,  he  was  subjected  to  the  usual  ordeal  of  a 
cross-examination,  but  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form.     Counsel  for 
prisoner  having  begun  by  addressing  him  in  a  loud  and  offensive 
tone,  he  turned  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  said,  '  My  Lord,  I  am  very 
excitable,  and  if  this  gentieman  has  a  right  to  roar  at  me,  I  consider 
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thai  I  have  a  right  to  roar  too.'  The  Ooort  eaqpressed  a  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  roar,  and  intimated^  after  a 
abort  trial  of  vocal  strength  between  the  two  opponents,  that 
<X]fansel's  manner  to  the  witness  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
€k>misel  disclaimed  any  intention  of  being  offensiTe,  but  claimed 
ihe  liberty  which  is  usually  conceded  in  cases  of  importance. 
Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  a  case  to  a  priK>ner,  nothing 
can  justify  the  putting  of  questions  in  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  to 
»  skilled  professional  witness.  The  very  mild  rebuke  administered 
to  counsd  on  this  occasion  was  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect, 
and  accordingly  this  trial  presents,  in  a  concentrated  form,  all  the 
defects  of  our  method  of  getting  at  truth  by  cross-ezaminatioii. 
^Die  result  is  seen  in  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  yerdict^  which 
was  against  the  medical  and  general  evidence  in  the  case. 

These  results  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  assuming  that  criminal 
cases  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  me  second  class  of  barristers  to 
whom  Mr.  Stephen  alludes — namely,  those  who  disgrace  a  noble 
profession.  But  it  is  a  widely  spread  opinion  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  this  style  of  examining  educated  men,  who  are  perhapa 
compeUed  most  unwillingly  to  appear  on  a  subpoena  to  testify  to 
facts,  is  certainly  not  a&pted  to  elicit  the  trutii,  but  rather  to 
&vour  the  escape  of  criminals  and  give  impunity  to  crime. 

It  may  be  i^ly  admitted  that  the  man  who  puts  himself  forward 
as  a  witness,  and  attempts  to  elucidate  what  he  only  succeeds  in 
rendering  more  obscure,  should  receive  no  favour  at  the  hands  of 
the  bar.  Dr.  Elwell,  a  member  of  the  legal  as  well  as  of  tiie  medical 
profession,  observes  that — '  No  witness  is  ever  compelled  to  appear 
and  testify  to  what  he  does  not  know.  He  may  be  compelled  to 
attend  in  Court  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  but  if  he  attempts  to 
testify  upon  a  subject  requiring  opinUma  upon  which  he  has  no 
well-settled  or  well-defined  ideas,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he  alone 
is  to  blame  ;  for  no  one  but  himself  can  know  so  well  as  he,  until 
he  has  exposed  himself,  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  occasion.  *  (Medico- 
legal Treatise  on  'Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,'  by  J.  J. 
Elwell,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  CleveUmd  Bar,  New  York,  1860, 
p.  S02. )  But  let  us  ti^e  the  case  of  a  practitioner  who,  in  a  country 
district,  has  gone  through  twenty  years  of  practice  with  honour  and 
credit  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  to  a  case  in 
which  a  man  is  found  dead  from  a  wound  in  his  throat.  Under  the 
Medical  Witnesses*  Act  he  is  compelled  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  body  for  a  Coroner's  inquest.  At  a  sreat  loss  of  time,  and  for 
no  adequate  remuneration,  he  attends  the  inquest,  and  gives  hia 
evidence ;  he  is  bound  over,  nolens  volens,  to  appear  for  the  first  time 
as  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial,  and  to  testify,  1st,  to  the  throat  be- 
ing cut,  and  2ndly,  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  Court  on  the  cause  of 
death,  and  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  the  deceased  on 
himself,  or  by  another  person.  A  medical  man  who  limited  himself 
to  the  statement  of  the  bare  ibct  that  the  deceased's  throat  was  cut, 
need  not  appear  at  all,  for  this  evidence  mi^^t  be  supplied  by  a 
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constable  or  policeman  ;  but  the  law  presumes  from  his  profession^ 
that  tiie  medical  man  made  a  proper  examination  of  the  wound,  with 
a  view  to  determine,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  whether  it  was  the . 
cause  of  death  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not  self-inflicted.     It  ia 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  medical  man,  although  before  this 
occurrence  he  may  never  have  seen  a  case  of  cut-throat,  could  excuse 
himself  from  giving  an  answer  to  these  questions,  both  of  which  in^ 
volve  purely  matters  of  opinion.    If  he  excused  himself  altogether* 
from  giving  answers,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice,  and  no 
convi<£ion  for  such  a  common  form  of  murder  could  ever  take  place. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  answers  these  questions  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  may  reasonably  complain  that  while  thus  compelled  to 
appear  as  a  witness,  to  testify  to  what  he  does  know,  his  evidence 
should,  byrulesof  law,  be  made  the  subject  of  abuse  andridicule  before 
his  neighbours,  when  he  expresses  his  opinion  from  the  facts  ;  and 
ihsi  the  counsel  who  examines  him,  legally  possesses  an  unlimited 
power  of  misrepresenting  his  views.     A  medical  man  is  certainly  not 
benefited  by  being  described  as  an  ignoramus  or  a  blunderer  in  his 
profession,  whom  no  one  ought  to  trust.    The  truth  is,  in  medical 
evidence  facts  and  opinions  cannot  be  separated,  and  if  medical 
practitioners  were  restricted  in  their  evidence  only  to  those  facts 
which  they  had  observed  in  a  case,  in  which  no  other  professional 
man  saw  tiie  person  living  or  dead,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
crime  could  be  detected  and  punished.     These  remarks  of  course  do- 
not  apply  to  cases  in  which  ijie  opinions  of  medical  experts  can  be 
taken.     Here  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  who  has  not  had 
experience  on  the  subject  should  avoid  giving  any  opinion ;  he  might 
simply  state  the  facts,  and  decline  from  want  of  experience  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  condusions  to  which  they  lead.     In  pursuing  any 
other  course,  he  will  find   that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cross* 
examination  will  fall  upon  him. 

There  are  some  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Dr.  Elwell,. 
whidi  those  who  are  compelled  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  a  Court  of 
law,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind: — '  However  anxious  an  incompe* 
tent  witness  may  be  to  appear  learned,  and  however  hard  he  may 
labour  to  ^ow  it,  he  will  ever  find  it  a  difficult  business  to  make 
ike  Court  and  counsel  believe  that  he  is  really  so.  To  appear  really 
learned  he  must  be  able  to  make  the  subject  on  which  he  gives  an 
opinion  clear,  and  to  give  satisfcuatory  reasons  for  this  opinion.  He 
must  be  not  only  a  tlunker,  but  must  satisfy  others  that  he  is  mas-> 
ter  of  the  subject.  Take  almost  any  one  of  the  important  scientific 
questions  upon  which  a  professional  witness  is  called  to  pass  an 
opinion,  and  xmless  he  has  looked  at  the  subject  before  with  a  purpose 
to  understand  it — comprehending  its  extent,  weight,  and  relations — 
he  will  find  it  to  have  suddenly  assumed  an  importance  he  has  not 
suspected,  just  at  the  time  when  the  discovery  will  add  to  his  con- 
fusion. It  is  better  to  make  this  discovery  in  the  quiet  stillness  and 
security  of  solitude,  than  under  the  eye  of  a  judge  and  the  severe 
Bcrujdny  of  counsel.    A  man,  whether  learned  or  not— whether  in. 
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court  or  oat  of  court — will  talk  doarlj  upon  a  snbject  he  well  tinder< 
■tuidB,  whether  it  is  adentiflo  or  otherwue,  but  unUst  it  it  dear  in 
Aif  own  mind  hit  acemmt  of  it  mii  h«  confuted  and  umaiitfactorg.' 
(Op.  dt.  p.  303.J  This  is  undoubtedl j  the  teat  to  which  eyerj  mao 
•hould  rigorouBlT  mbmit  hiiOBeU  before  entering  the  witness-box. 
The  case  Bhoold  be  viewed  in  all  poasible  BspectB,  and  if  an  opinion 
has  been  formed,  it  shoold  be  de^t  with  and  criticised  as  if  it  wera 
that  of  on  adversarj.  As  in  controvert^,  a  disputant  should  place 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  piwiuon  of  his  antagonist,  ana  see 
the  question  from  lus  point  of  view.  In  this  kind  of  self-eiamina^ 
tion  it  may  be  well  to  remember  two  points — let,  that  there  ia  no 
opinion  so  certain  as  that  the  human  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  will  not 
infallibly  raise  a  difierenoe  of  opinion  upon  it;  and  2ndly,  that  a 
man  ia  nerer  so  near  an  error  as  when  he  claims  a  complete  immu- 

MiUti  for  the  delivery  of  Evidtnee. — There  are  a  few  rules  bearing 
upon  medical  evidence  which,  if  observed,  may  save  the  witnea 
from  interruption  or  reproof  and  place  him  in  a  favourable  position 
with  the  Court : — 

1.  The  questions  put  on  either  side  should  receive  direct  answers, 
and  the  manner  of  the  witness  sliould  not  be  perceptibly  different, 
whether  he  is  replying  to  a  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  thQ 
prosecution  or  for  the  defence. 


If,  from  the  ingenious  or  casuistical  mode  in  which  the 
■question  is  framed,  the  witness  should  feel  that  the  simple  affirma- 
tive or  negative  might  mislead  the  Court,  then,  after  giving  thft 
answer,  he  can  appeal  to  the  judge  to  allow  him  to  qualify  it,  or  add 
to  it  any  matter  within  Kii  ixm  l^owkdge  and  which  ia  at  the  same 
time  relevant  to  the  case.  The  witness  must  remember  that  ha 
tdces  an  oath  to  state  the  truth,  the  whoh  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  counsel  for  the  defence  i* 
bound  not  to  introduce  falsehood,  his  object  is  not  the  discovery  or 
development  of  truth.  Unless  the  witness  is  on  his  guard,  he  may 
find,  when  the  learned  ccmnsel  who  has  cross^iamincd  him  addresses 
the  jory,  that  his  affirmatives  and  negatives  may  be  worked  into  » 
shape  representing  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended. 

Some  oonnsel  adopt  the  ingenious  plan  of  compressing  two  or 
three  questions  inte  one.  A  witness  imthinkingly  answera  the  last, 
or  that  which  most  fixes  his  attention.  The  same  answer  may  not 
be  strictly  applicable  to  all,  but  the  witness  may  find,  when  too  late,- 
that  it  is  m«le  so  in  the  defence.  In  this  case  he  should  ask  for  a 
sevcovice  of  the  questions  and  give  separate  replies. 

Direct  answers  are  necessary,  because  it  is  only  bv  them  that  tha 
ease  oan  be  brought  clearly  before  the  Court  and  jury  in  all  its 
details.  Medical  witnesses  sometdmes  forget  this,  and  fall  into 
answers  to  questions  floating  in  tiieir  own  minds,  or  which  they 
think  Hb  likely  to  be  put  to  them.  They  are. also  i 
»S 
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disposed  to  anticipate  many  questions  by  one  general  answer, 
simply  creates  confusion,  ana  the  witness  w2l  be  told  by  counsel 
to  keep  to  the  question,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  the  other  mattera 
presently. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  a  medical  witness  not  to  argue  with  the 
learned  counsel.  Argument  is  not  evidence,  and  the  entering  into 
it  disturbs  the  order  of  the  proceedings.  Arguments  between 
counsel  and  witnesses,  and  even  between  medicsJ  witnesses  them- 
selves, are  freely  allowed  in  the  French  Courts,  but  in  England  such 
a  practice  is  not  recognised.  The  mode  in  which  questions  are  put 
by  counsel  in  cross-examination  sometimes  tends  to  the  introduction 
of  argument,  but  the  witness  should  avoid  the  temptation  to  enteit 
into  it.  What  he  says  under  such  circumstances  is  not  evidence^ 
except  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions,  and  he  is  there  only  for 
thepurpose  of  stating  what  is  relevant  to  the  case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  evidence  and  testimony.  A 
medical  witness  sometimes  gives  much  in  the  form  of  testunony 
which  amounts  to  very  little  as  evidence.  When  he  does  not 
attend  to  the  questions,  he  testifies  to  a  variety  of  subjects  which 
have  no  bearing  on  tiie  case,  and  do  not  constitute  evidence. 
The  decision  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence  lies  with  Hie 
jud^ge. 

2.  The  replies  should  be  condse,  distinct  and  audible,  and,  ex- 
cept where  explanation  may  be  necessary,  they  should  be  connned 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  questions.  The  learned  judge  who 
tries  the  case,  generally  takes  fuU  notes  of  the  medical  evidence 
— Whence  the  necessity  for  a  slow  and  distinct  delivery  of  the  evi- 
dence. Some  witnesses  have  a  singular  habit  of  not  answering 
the  question  which  is  asked,  but  one  which  is  not  asked.  Others 
give  an  answer  in  such  a  voluble  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
speech  or  lecture,  that  there  is  great  <Ufficulty  in  reducing  it  to 
ito  proper  proportions.  A  witness  who  is  so  profuse  of  iiSorma- 
Hon  generally  supplies  abundant  matter  for  a  long  and  troublesome 
cross-examination. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  a  witness  should  volunteer  evi- 
dence,  assumiyig  that  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-exami- 
nation have  failed  to  bring  out  all  that  he  knows  of  the  case.  If 
that  which  he  has  to  state  is  some  matter  of  fact  within  his  ovm 
knowledge,  or  an  opinion  based  on  facts  within  his  Jmowledge,  he 
will  be  allowed,  on  application  to  the  judge,  to  make  the  state- 
ment in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  counsel  on  either  side  to  shut  it 
out. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  language  in  which 
the  answers  are  retmned  should  neither  be  technical  nor  metaphor- 
ical. Counsel  who  are  unacquainted  with  medical  terms  fre- 
quently misapply  them,  or  use  them  in  a  wrong  sense.  There 
are  few  barrist^  who  are  aware  that  the  term  'symptom'  is 
confined  to  the  living  body,  and  '  appearance '  to  the  dead ;  and 
the  witness  may  thus  find  himself  questioned  on  tJie  ^appear* 
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•noes '  when  he  first  saw  the  patient,  or  the  '  symptoms '  which  he 
obeerved  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  On  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  one  of  the  questions  at 
inae  was  whether  dysentery  or  poison  was  the  cause  of  death, 
the  learned  counsel  puzzled  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  by  ask- 
hu^  him  whether  during  his  attendance  he  found  any  traces  of 
*  aywuria '  in  the  fseces  !  There  is  no  doubt  he  intended  a  state  of 
the  feeces  like  that  met  with  in  dysentery,  but  the  professional 
tenn  employed  by  him  signified  a  '  difficulty  in  passing  urine ! ' 
A  judicious  witness  will  avoid  anything  like  a  triumph  over  his 
examiner  under  such  circumstances,  and  simply  put  him  right. 

^  S.  Answers  to  questions  should  be  neither  ambiguous,  unde-^ 
cided  nor  evaaive.  An  ambiguous  answer  necessarily  leaves  the 
witness's  meaning  doubtful,  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  An 
undecided  answer — indicated  by  the  words  '  I  believe,*  or  *  I 
think,'  or  '  It  might  be,'  is  not  sufficient  for  evidence.  Did  the 
wound  cause  death  ?  Was  death  caused  by  loss  of  blood  or  poison  ? 
If,  by  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the  medical  facts,  the  witness  • 
lias  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  his  answer  should  be 
expressed  in  plain  and  decided  language,  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.  A  man  who  has  formed  no  conclusion  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  evidence.  No  opinion  should  be  given  for  which 
the  witness  is  not  prepared  to  assign  reasons,  and,  except  by  per** 
mission  of  the  Court,  no  medical  opinion  should  be  expressed  on 
facts  or  circumstances  observed  by  others.  A  hesitating  witness 
will  be  met  with  the  question.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? 
or,  Was  it  so  or  not? — to  which  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative  must  be  given.  If  the  witness  fairly  entertains  doubts 
about  the  matter  at  issue,  it  is  his  duty  to  express  them,  and 
not  allow  them  to  be  extorted  from  him  piecemeal  by  a  series  of 
questions. 

Chemical  witnesses  have  occasionally  certified  to  the  discovery  of 
'imperceptible,'  'unmistakable,'  or  'undoubted'  traces  of  poison 
in  the  liver,  &c.  Such  terms  naturally  convey  to  the  shrewd  mind 
of  an  examiner  that  the  witness  has  some  lurking  doubt  or  sus- 
jncion  of  mistake  in  his  mind,  for  that  of  which  we  are  sure 
requires  no  such  terms  to  express  our  meaning.  If  poison  has 
been  discovered,  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  sufficient. 

4.  The  replies  should  be  made  in  simple  language,  free  from 
technicality.  Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  medico-legal 
reports  (p.  15).  If  medical  men  could  be  made  aware  of  the  ridi- 
cule which  they  thus  bring  on  their  evidence,  otherwise  good,  they 
would  at  once  strive  to  dispense  with  such  language.  A  witness 
is  perhaps  unconsciously  led  to  speak  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
medical  debating  club,  instead  of  plain  men  like  the  members  of  a 
oommon  jury,  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  medical 
terms,  and  barristers  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them.    There  are  few  Assizes  which  do  not  afi'ord  many  illustra^ 
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tftODS  of  the  injury  done  to  acieiitifio  evidence  and  the  clemr  imder« 
lUmHing  of  a  case,  by  the  technical  language  in  which  it  ii  given. 
A  Court  may  be  told  that  the  '  irUeffumenU  were  rtfieeted  from 
the  thorax,  and  the  codal  cartilages  laid  bare,  when  a  wound  was 
found  which  had  penetrated  through  the  anterior  medieutinumf' 
and  had  involved  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  &c  A  simple  cut  in  the 
■kin  is  described  as  ' an  incision  in  the  integuments.'  In  a  case  of 
alleged  child-murder,  a  medical  witness  being  asked  for  a  plain 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  death,  said  that  it  was  owing  '  to  atelec- 
taas  and  a  general  engorsement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.'  On  a 
trial  for  an  assault  raich  took  place  at  the  Assues,  some  yearn 
ftinoe,  a  surgeon,  in  giving  his  evidence,  informed  the  Court  that 
on  examining  the  prosecutor,  he  found  him  suffering  from  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  integuments  under  the  left  orbit,  with  great  ex- 
travasation of  blood  an4  ecchymosis  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  which  was  in  a  tumefied  state.  There  was  also  consider- 
mble  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  '  Judge  :  Tou  mean,  I  suppose,  that 
ihe  man  had  a  bad  black  eye  7  Witness  :  Yes.  Jiidae  :  Then  why 
not  say  so  at  once  ? '  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
thiskind. 

This  IB  not  science  but  pedantry,  and  if  such  language  is  employed 
by  a  witness  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  Court  with  some  idea 
of  his  learning,  it  wholly  fails  of  its  effect.  Barristers  and  reporters 
put  down  their  pens  in  despair,  and  the  time  of  the  Court  is 
wasted  until  the  witness  has  condescended  to  translate  lus  ideas 
into  ordinary  language.  Lord  Hatherley  well  observes  that  'a 
•dentific  witness  in  giving  his  evidence  should  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  techmcal  scientific  language,  if  the  case  is 
before  a  jury.  Tlus  is  especially  desirable  when  the  evidence 
is  medical,  for  really  many  technical  words  in  medicine  seem  to  be 
invented  to  cover  ignorance.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  a  witness  is 
always  suspected  of  affectation,  and  the  Court  and  jury  are  but 
little  instructed  when  a  vast  amount  of  learned  phraseology  is 
poured  forth  instead  of  a  dear  statement  of  the  witness's  opinion.' 
5.  In  giving  evidence  of  opinion  a  medical  witness  miut  take 
oare  not  to  base  it  on  any  statements  made  by  others,  or  on  circum- 
jatanoes  which  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  by  public  rumour. 
Aj^ain,  his  evidence  should  be  confined  only  to  stibjects  properly 
within  the  range  of  medical  science,  and  on  which,  asaprofessionid 
man,  he  is  competent  to  speak.  In  a  trial  for  murder  by  wounding, 
in  which  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was  in  question,  a  mediad 
man  stated  that  he  compared  certain  footmarks  with  the  boots 
taken  from  the  prisoner,  and  he  found  that  they  corresponded.  A 
comparison  had  also  been  made,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
polico-offioer,  more  accustomed  to  matters  of  this  kind.  On  cross- 
.examination,  there  was  such  a  want  of  agreement  between  the 
surgeon  and  the  constable,  respecting  the  number  of  nails  in  the 
^UiKX>ts  and  the  number  indicated  by  tl^  footprints,  that  no  reliance 
Hpcmld  be  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  evidence.    In  reference  to 
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'ihis  diflermncT,  the  learned  judge  remarked  that  a  medical  man 
should  connne  himaelf  to  mattm  belonging  to  hia  own  prof eBsion, 
and  not  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  polioe-oonstable.  There 
are  some  points  in  reference  to  gunshot  wounds  which  can  be  better 
explained  hy  a  gun  or  shot-manufacturer  than  by  a  medical  witness. 
— ChUque  in  aud  arte  credendwn. 

Exaggerated  language  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  among  some  medical  witnesses  to  express  their  views  in 
the  superlative  degree.  If  a  part  is  simply  inflamed^  it  is  frequently 
described  as  'int^isely'  inflamed.  One  witness  mav  speak  of 
patchei  of  ulceration  in  the  intestines,  another  will  describe  the 
-same  condition  as '  extensive  ulceration.'  On  a  trial  for  murder  by 
poisoning,  a  witness  when  asked  by  the  Court  as  to  his  experience 
"cf  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  man  and  animals,  said  that  he  had 
seen  '  some  dozens  of  cases.'  These  '  dozens '  on  cross-examination 
4W  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  were  reduced  to  the  modest 
proportion  of  about  six  to  eight  cases.  This  use  of  exaggerated 
jangnage  often  leads  to  apparent  conflict  in  medical  testimony.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  the  wi^ess,  and  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  whole 
of  his  evidence. 
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CJLU8»  OF  DSATH. — SUDDBN  DEATH. — STMCOPB^  ASPHYXIA,  COUA. — SIOMB  OB 
.      IXDICATIONS  OF  DBATH. — CISSATIOir  OF  CIRCULATION     AMD     BE8PIBATI0N. 
OOOLUrO  OF  THB  BOOT.— CADAYBBIC    BIOmiTT. — ^PDTBBFACTIOir. — CHAMOES 
FBODUCKD  nr  THB  BODY. — FUTBBFACTIOK  MISTAKEN  FOB  GANOBBNB. 

Medical  lurisprudence  takes  cognisance  of  all  violent  causes  of 
4eath,  and  is  only  indirectly  involved  in  those  cases  of  natural 
death  which  simulate  the  ^ects  of  violence.  Thus  all  causes  which 
•operate  to  produce  death  suddenly,  as  by  syticope,  aaphyxUiy  or 
€oma^  especially  demand  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist.  These 
may  be  either  natural  or  violent ;  and  the  distinction  between  them 
is  of  importance,  since  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged 
with  crime  may  depend  on  a  correct  determination  of  the  cause. 

The  continuance  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper  and  regulated 
.action  of  the  heart,  the  luncs,  and  the  brain ;  and  the  inteidepen- 
dence  of  these  organs  is  such  that  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  one 
of  them,  is  speedily  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  the 
•others.  Hence  these  three  organs  have  been  called  the  tripod  of 
'life.  When  the  suspension  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  is  the 
primary  cause  of  deadi,  the  person  is  said  to  die  by  syncope.  The 
term  asphyxia  is  applied  to  death  which  begins  by  the  lungs  ;  and 
coma  to  that  which  arises  from  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  functions 
'Of  thefanLuu 
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Syncope  (fnrfieSwva,  ngnifying  to  strike  down). — ^In  order  that  tha 
action  of  tne  heart  should  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  firsts  that 
the  blood  supplied  to  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
secondly,  that  this  blood  should  be  of  proper  qualUy,  In  death 
from  hsemorrhage  we  have  an  instance  of  deficiency,  and  in  death 
from  certain  poisons  as  well  as  diseases,  an  illustration  of  defect  of 
blood.  In  ordinary  syncope  (fainting  or  swooning)  there  is  simply 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the^ 
heart,  although  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  this  fluid  from  the  circula- 
tion. Certain  diseases  which  affect  the  muscular  structure  of  the^ 
heart,  as  well  as  its  membranous  Talves  and  blood-vessels,  may  alsa 
ImuI  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  functions.  These  morbid  conditions 
produce  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  motions  of  the  organ  by 
which  the  blood  is  propelled,  and  death  by  syncope  is  the  necessary 
result. 

When  death  takes  place  by  the  heart,  the  right  and  left  cavities 
of  this  organ  are  found  to  contain  blood  in  the  normal  proportion 
in  which  uiat  fluid  is  ordinarily  circulated.  This  retention  of  blood 
in  these  cavities  arises  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's 
contractions.  Blood  is  found  in  the  large  veins  (vense  caves),  as 
well  as  in  the  arterial  trunks.  There  is  no  congestion  or  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  the  brain. 

Asphyxia  (a  priv.  and  ocpvli^  pulse,  signifying  pulselessness). — 
This  state  is  induced  by  any  cause  which  arrests  the  fimction  of 
respiration.     The  term  apnoea  (from  d  priv.  and  -rrvibt  I  respire)  ia 
more  appropriate  ;  for  the  state  of  syncope  might  equally  be  called 
asphyxia.     The  various  forms  of  death  by  si^ocation,  as  in  th» 
obstruction  of  the  air-passages  from  mechanical  causes,  in  drowning, 
hanging  and  strangulation,  furnish  illustrations  of  death  commenc* 
ing  by  the  lungs,  or  asphyxia.     The  effect  of  cutting  off  air  from  the 
lungs  is  that  ^e  blood  is  not  aerated,  and  it  is  therefore  circulated 
in  a  state  unfitted  to  support  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
without  which  life  cannot  continue  beyond  a  few  minutes.     It  ia 
necessarily  distributed  with  the  impurities  derived  from  tiie  waste 
of  tissue,  and  thus  acts  as  a  poison  to  all  the  organs.     It  is  incapable 
of  sustaining  nerve-force  or  muscular  irritabiSty.     It  stagnates  in 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  produces  a  languid  action  of  the 
heart  by  its  circulation  through  the  muscular  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  it  causes  insensibility  by  its  distribution  through  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  which  then  ceases  to  supply  the  proper 
stimuluB--nerve-force.     The  lungs  are  essential  to  the  circulation 
by  purifying  the  blood.     Death  from  asphyxia  may  be  therefore 
regarded  as  death  from  defect  of    blood.      The  observations  of 
the   late    Sir   B.   Brodie    ("Lectures   on  Pathology,"    66)    and 
others  have  clearly  proved  that  in  spite  of  the  impurity  of  the 
blood,  the  heart  will  continue  to  act  and  the  circulation  to  be  main- 
tained for  two  or  throe  minutes  or  longer  after  breathing  has  en- 
tirely ceased     This  may  be  proved  by  hanging  or  strangling  an 
animal,  and  observing  the  condition  of  Ihe  heart  dusinguie  stag» 
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of  insensibility.  As  the  action  of  this  organ  continues  after  the 
animal  has  oeased  to  breathe,  life  is  not  actually  extinct ;  and  under 
faToniable  drcumstanoes,  it  may  be  restored,  if  no  injury  be  done 
to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  so  long  as  this  action  continues.  Sup- 
posing that  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  complete,  the  action  of 
the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops.  It  is  at  this  period 
of  the  complete  arrest  of  the  motions  of  tne  heart  that  asphyxia 
passes  into  death.  Apncea  is  determined  by  the  time  at  which 
respiration  is  completely  arrested.  The  circulation  of  the  unaerated 
Mood  through  the  brain,  appears  to  annihilate  sensibility,  so  that 
no  consciousness  or  feeling  exists  ;  the  person  is,  to  all  appearance, 
dead.  There  are  many  diseases  which  operate  &tally  by  arresting 
the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
the  natural  causes  of  asphyxia.  The  violent  causes,  including  not 
only  the  ordinary  modes  of  suffocation,  but  the  effects  of  certain 
Xxnaons,  are  not  difficult  to  appreciate,  provided  a  true  history  of 
the  case  can  be  obtained. 

In  death  by  the  lungs,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  primarily 
arrested  in  these  organs,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  riffht  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  the  ven»  cavsd  are  foimd  gorged  with  luood.  The 
pulmonary  veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  are 
either  empty  or  contain  but  little  blood.  In  certain  cases  of  as- 
phyxia, the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  left,  have  been 
found  empty.  When  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  suddenly  and 
completely  cut  off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  very  speedily 
airnted ;  but  supx>oeing  the  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  to  be 
partial  or  gradual,  the  curculation  of  the  blood  may  continue  for  a 
time,  and  thus  cause  congestion  of  certain  organs.  Hence  the  ap- 
pearances in  asphyxia  differ  greatly.  A  mixed  condition  under  the 
name  of  syncopal  asphyxia  has  been  described  by  some  pathologists. 
In  this,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  foimd  empty. 

Coma  (from  rh  icMfta,  a  deep  sleep). — Beside  a  due  supply  of  pro- 
perly adrated  blood,  the  brain  requires  for  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  so  that  either  by  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  this  fluid,  or  by  a  distribution  of  impure  blood,  these  are 
arrested.  A  person  thus  affected  faUs  into  a  state  of  complete  in- 
sensibility (coma),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The 
functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  not  suddenly  arrested  imder 
these  circumstances.  They  appear  to  be  less  dependent  on  the 
brain  than  the  brain  is  upon  them  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  question  of 
d^^ree.  A  due  supply  of  nerve>force  is  required  for  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  whether  of  the  heart  or  of  the  chest ;  and  when  this 
Is  withdrawn,  the  heart  ceases  to  pulsate,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  cease  to  act ;  circulation  and  respiration  are  thus  arrested 
by  the  absence  of  innervation.  This  is  sometimes  described  as 
death  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  blood  is  neither 
adrated  nor  diculated.  Sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  death  by  the  brain.  Coma  may  also  be  a  result  of  the  in- 
'troduciioii  of  certain  poisons  into  the  blood,  and  of  fractures  of  the 
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skull  leading  to  compression  of  the  brain  or  destruction  of  its  sub- 
stance. In  death  by  the  brainy  the  appearances  observed  consist 
chiefly  in  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  membranes  and  substance 
of  the  brain.  As,  before  death,  the  breathing  is  affected,  the  lungs 
are  congested  and  blood  accumulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
more  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

The  appearances  described  as  characteristic  of  the  different  modes 
of  death  by  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  liable  to  variation  by 
reason  of  tiie  intimate  relations  of  these  organs*  Thus,  there  mav 
be  a  mixed  condition  of  syncope  and  asphyxia,  or  of  asphyxia  witn 
cerebral  congestion. 

With  regi^  to  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  as 
a  result  of  pressure  by  the  ei&sion  of  blood  or  serum,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  very  small  quantity  effused  at  the  base  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  sufficient  to  cause  death ; 
-whJle  generally  speaking  a  larger  quantity  is  required  to  be  effused 
in  the  membranes,  ven&cles,  or  substance  of  the  brain,  in  order 
io  produce  a  fatal  result.  In  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in 
which  the  brain  has  resisted  the  pressure  of  a  large  accumulation 
of  serum  for  many  years,  a  slight  and  sudden  increase  in  the 
quantity  at  any  period  of  life  may  lead  to  coma  and  death  by  apo- 
plexy.    This  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  narcotic  poisoning. 

All  causes  of  death,  whether  from  disease  or  violence,  are  refer- 
able to  an  effect  produced  primarilv  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the 
brain ;  but,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  death  does  not  take 
place  until  the  action  of  the  heart  has  entirely  ceased.  The  arrest 
of  the  circulation  produces  an  immediate  impression  upon  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  while  the  lungs  and  brain  are 
affected  and  can  only  affect  each  other  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation  :  hence,  systemic  death,  or  the  death  of 
the  body,  is  resolvable  into  death  by  syncope  or  a  failure  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  this  depends  in  all  cases  either  upon  defect 
.or  deficiency  of  blood. 

The  natural  causes  of  sudden  death  may  be  generally  traced  to 
Bome  injury  or  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
brain.  It  would  be  fordgn  to  the  objects  of  this  manual  to  give 
a  description  of  them.  I^e  violent  causes  are  those  which  demand 
the  especial  attention  of  a  medical  jmist ;  they  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  In  its  relation  to  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence 
the  subject  of  sudden  death  has  been  most  fully  treated  by  Herrich 
and  Kopp  ('Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursachen,'  Regensburg, 
1848) ;  aji  well  as  by  M.  Devergie  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,146).  To 
these  works  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  on  the 
causes,  as  well  as  on  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  of 
persons  dying  suddenly  from  natural  causes. 

The  violent  causes  of  death,  whether  sudden  or  protracted, 
.which  chiefly  require  the  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  for  their  eluci- 
dation, are  poisoning,  wounds,  and  personal  injuries,  such  as 
bums  and  scalds,  as  well  as  those  forms  of  death  which  com- 
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xnenod  by  the  Im^  including  drowning,  hanging,  dtrangulationy 
and  suffocation,  hi  nearly  all  cases,  the  body  of  the  deceased  is 
produced,  and  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based  upon  a  careful 
examination. 

Signs  or  indieatums  of  deaih. — ^The  verification  of  death  is  oc- 
casionally a  duty  thrown  on  the  medical  jurist  Certain  signs  or 
indications  have  been  pointed  out  as  proving  that  death  is  real, 
and  not  apparent     These  are  taken  in  the  order  of  their  import- 


.  1.  Tlie  cesmxtion  of  cvrcfuJUxtion  ai\d  rtsmrtxtion. — ^The  heart  is 
considered  to  be  the  organ  in  which  life  begins  and  ends — ^the 
prtiMi/m  vivena  and  uUvmum  morieM — ^the  first  to  live  and  the  last 
to  die.  The  proof  of  death  is  the  proof  of  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action  for  a  certain  period.  The  more  visible  indication  of 
death  is  the  cessation  of  breathing,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Sir  K  Brodie,  the  entire  cessation  of  breathing  alone  may  be  re- 
gaided  as  a  decisive  test  of  the  extinction  of  life.  The  movements 
of  respiration  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  does  not  choose 
to  overlook  them,  and  the  heart  never  continues  to  act  for  more 
than  four  or  five  minutes  after  respiration  has  ceased.  The  proofiei 
of  the  continued  action  of  this  organ  are,  however,  less  obvious  to 
the  unskilled  observer  than  the  movements  of  the  chest ;  hence 
the  visible  cessation  of  these  movements,  i.e.  of  breathing,  for  a 
period  of  five  minutes  furnishes  a  certain  proof  that  the  person  is 
really  dead.  But  the  skilled  observer  would  apply  the  test  of 
auscultation,  and  before  givine  an  opinion  would  satisfy  himself 
of  the  permanent  cessation  of  uie  heart's  action.  It  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  the  heart  can  remain  for  even  half  an  hour  in  a  state 
of  inaction  in  a  human  being,  and  then  spontaneously  recover  its 
activify. 

2.  CooUng  of  the  body, — The  average  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  living  body  in  health,  varies  from  98^  to  100%  and  this  it 
xetains  so  long  as  life  continues,  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  below  zero  or  above  140°.  It  is  liable  to  be  increased  in 
some  diseases,  and  to  be  diminished  in  others.  In  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  blood  was  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  113^«  When 
life  is  extinguished,  the  body  gradually  loses  the  heat  which  it 
possessed  at  the  moment  of  death,  just  like  so  much  inert  organic 
matter  artificially  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  and  it  cools 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
time  usually  assigned  for  the  cooling  of  the  dead  human  body 
is  from  fifteen  to  ttoenty  howrsy  but  it  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  the  mode  of  death, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  placed.  Thus,  if 
exposed  naked  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  the  cooling  is  very  rapid. 
If  the  body  is  well  covered,  the  cooling  takes  place  slowly.  When 
death  has  taken  place  suddenly  from  accident,  apoplexy,  or  acute 
disease,  the  body  has  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat  for  a  long 
period* 
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3.  Cadaveric  rigidity.  Eigor  mortis. — In  from  five  to  six  hotm 
ftfter  death,  and  generally  while  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  cooling, 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  observed  to  become  hard  and  con- 
tracted in  the  attitude  in  which  the  bod^  is  placed  ;  the  joints 
are  stiff,  and  the  trunk  firm  and  unyieldmg.  This  peculiar  con- 
dition is  known  imder  the  name  of  cadayerio  rigidity.  The  first 
effect  of  death  from  any  cause  is  in  most  cases  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system.  The  lower  jaw  drops, 
the  eyelids  lose  their  tension,  the  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby,  and 
the  joints  'are  quite  flexible.  The  muscular  tissue  may  be  con- 
sidered as  passing  through  three  stages  in  a  dead  body.  1.  It  is,* 
at  first,  flaccid,  but  contractile,  although  it  may  be  remarked  that 
muscles  contracted  by  living  force  in  the  act  of  dying,  do  not 
necessarily  become  relaxed  in  death ;  2.  It  becomes  rigid  and 
incapable  of  contraction ;  and  3.  It  is  once  more  relaxed,  and  does 
not  regain  its  power  and  contractility.  The  body  now  passes  into 
the  fiivt  stage  of  putrefaction.  The  first  stage  defines  the  duration, 
of  muscular  irritability ;  the  second  stage,  that  of  cadaveric  rigid- 
ity ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  commencement  of  chemical  changes 
or  putrefaction. 

At  a  certain  period  after  death,  the  heart  is  found  rigid  and 
firmly  contracted.  If  examined  at  this  time,  it  may  appear  to  be 
in  a  state  of  spasm,  and  to  have  its  walls  thickened,  while  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  described  as  being  much  smaller 
than  in  the  normal  state.  Sir  James  Paget  has  pointed  out  that 
this  natural  condition  of  the  heart  after  death  has  led  to  pathological 
mistakes,  the  walls  beinff  described  as  thickened  and  the  cavities 
diminished  in  size,  and  the  heart  itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  con- 
centric hypertrophy  from  disease.  On  the  ower  hand,  the  per- 
fect relaxation  of  the  heart  which  follows  at  a  later  period  sifter 
death,  has  been  mistaken  for  and  described  as  a  morbid  flabbiness 
and  flaccidity.  Spasm  and  paralysis  cannot  be  inferred  to  have 
existed  when  we  discover  these  conditions  of  the  heart  in  the 
recently  dead  body. 

Under  the  action  of  poisons  like  strychnia,  and  those  alkaloids 
which  cause  death  by  convulsions,  the  more  violent  and  frequent 
the  convulsions,  the  sooner  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in.  Whatever 
exhausts  muscular  irritability  before  death,  appears  to  accelerate 
cadaveric  rigidity  in  the  muscles  after  death. 

In  those  instances  in  which  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of 
death  is  slight,  either  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  nutrition 
or  of  exhaustion  from  overexertion,  or  from  convulsions  caused 
by  disease  or  poison,  it  is  observed  that  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in 
and  ceases  soon,  and  putrefaction  appears  and  progresses  quickly. 
(Brown-S^uard,  *  Proc.  U.S.,*  May  1861.)  For  a  similar  reason 
it  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  very  young  and  the  old, 
than  in  an  adult  in  the  prime  of  life. 

If  we  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse  after  the  supposed 
death  of  a  person,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  ques- 
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tion,  wli«tlter  the  body  ii  really  dead  even  before  any  of  thoM 
chugei,  vhidi  arise  from  putrefaction.  Have  mamfeeted  them- 
■elvefl.  The  oironnurtaitcea  on  which  we  may  rely  aa  fumiihing 
concliuive  evidence  of  death,  are  the  following : — 1.  The  abaence 
of  circulation  and  reapiration  for  at  least  on  hour,  the  stethoacope 
being  employed  if  neceaaary ;  2.  The  gradual  cooling  of  tns 
body  to  tne  temperature  of  the  air,  the  trunk  remaining  warm 
whnle  the  meniben  are  cold  ;  and  3.  Aa  the  body  cools,  the 
gradual  lupervention  of  a  rigid  state  of  the  muadea,  snocegBively 
attacking  tiie  limbs  and  trunk,  and  ultimately  spreading  through 
the  whole  muscular  system.  When  these  ooooitions  are  observed, 
the  proofs  of  death  are  conclusivB ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  for 
any  sign  of  putrefaction.  These  ehangea  are  as  certainly  the 
forerunners  of  putrefaction  as  the  prooesa  of  puti^action  is  itaelf 
the  forerunner  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  body.  I  believe  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of 
Tesuscitation  after  rigidly  had  once  commenced  in  a  body. 
During  the  raging  of  epidemics,  if  additional  evidence  be  required 
for  early  burud,  it  might  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  superficial 
muscle  to  the  ^vanio  stimulus.  If  the  fibres  do  not  contract, 
death  is  certain.  If  they  do,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  person  can 
be  restored  to  active  life ;  but  further  time  may  be  allowed  before 
-the  body  is  oommitted  to  the  grave. 

Putnfaetion. — By  putrefaction,  we  are  to  understand  those 
chemic^  changes  whidt  spontaneously  take  place  in  dead  animal 
matter,  during  which  offensive  gasee  are  evolved.  The  ultimata 
effect  of  these  changes  is,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to 
reduce  the  organic  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  compounds,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  in  the 
stage  of  transition  that  noxious  effluvia  are  evolved  from  which 
ihe  process  derives  its  name.  These  consist  of  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon  with  hydrogen. 

This  process  does  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  in  tae  dead  body 
until  after  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally  about 
the  third  day.  It  is  then  observed,  if  the  body  has  been  eiposed 
to  the  atmosphere  in  an  apartment  of  mean  temperature  (60^^, 
that  the  limbs  and  trunk  become  supple  and  pliant,  and  yield  a 
faint  odour.  The  skin  covering  the  abdomen  becomes  of  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  which  gradually  deepens.  A  similar  disoolora- 
tion  slowly  mokes  its  appearance  in  the  chest,  between  the  ribs, 
in  the  face,  the  neck,  uie  legs,  and,  lastly,  in  the  arms.  The 
colour  appears  to  depend  on  the  decomposition  and  infiltration  of 
-the  ammal  fluids,  especially  of  the  blood,  into  the  skin.  In  the 
seek  and  limbs  it  is  observed  to  be  more  marked  in  the  situation 
of  the  large  venous  trunks  ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  course  of 
the  superficial  veins  is  accurately  traced  out  by  greenish-bine  or 
dark  lines,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  marics  of  violence. 
Gaseous  products  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  hollow  organs  of 
the  abdomen,  but  beneath  the  akin  g«ner>Ilf ;  eo  that  oa  making 
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an  incision,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  forced  apart  or 
everted.  The  reaction  of  the  confined  gases  accounts  for  tlie  occa^ 
sional  escape  of  alimentary  and  faecal  matter  from  the  outlets  as  a 
result  of  pressure — also  for  the  escape  of  blood  some  days  after 
death  from  recent  wounds  involving  any  of  the  large  veins. 

The  gases  generated  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  face  by 
putrefaction,  appear  to  meet  with  the  greatest  resistance  to  their 
escape.  The  features  become  generally  swollen  or  bloated,  one  or 
both  eyes  may  be  protruded,  the  eyelids  swollen  and  dark-coloured,, 
the  lips  swollen  and  the  tongue  protruded  between  them,  gaseou» 
matter  with  fluid  escaping  in  bubbles  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
As  the  skin  of  the  face  is  generally  livid  or  even  black,  it  is  im-* 
possible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  recognise  a  person.  In- 
death  from  drowning,  when  the  body  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a 
warm  atmosphere,  the  gases  of  putrefaction  are  so  copiously  pro- 
duced that  the  head  appears  much  larger  than  natural,  and  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  distended  with  gas,  giving  to  the 
whole  of  the  discoloured  body  a  bloated  appearance. 

Chanaesin  the  Viscera. — During  putrefaction,  various  disoolora- 
tions  take  place  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  often  closely  simulate  the  effects  of  disease  or  poison.     The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  of  various  tints — 
from  a  red  brown,  becoming  of  a  brighter  red  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  to  a  deep  livid  purple  or  slate  colour,  and  sometimes  black 
from  a  decomposition  of  the  blood.     At  the  greater  end,  where  the' 
stomach  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  liver,  the  lividity  is  often 
well  marked  and  clearly  defined  through  all  the  coats.     The  peri- 
toneal or  outer  coat  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  course  of  the 
superficial  vessels  is  marked  by  greenish-brown  or  black  lines. 
These  spontaneous  changes,  which  are  the  result  of  putrefaction, 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning.    There 
are  no  rules  that  I  am  aware  of  which  will  always  enable  a  medical 
jurist  to  distinguish  such  cases.     Much  must  depend  on  the  pro- 
gress of  putrefaction,  and  the  period  after  death  at  which  the  body 
IS  examined  :  hence,  each  case  must  be  judged  by  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  it.    We  may  presume  that  the  redness  has 
taken  place  during  life,  and  is  not  a  result  of  post-mortem  changes. 
1.  When  it  is  seen  soon  after  death.     2.  When  it  is  met  with  in 
parts  not  dependent,  nor  in  contact  with  other  organs  gorged  with 
blood.     3.  When  it  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  elision  of 
coagulated  blood,  mucus  or  flakes  of  membrane,  the  result  of 
ulceration,  corrosion,  or  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  viscera. 
When  the  body  is  not  inspected  until  a  long  period  after  death,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  these  pseudo-morbid  appearances  from 
those  depending  on  the  action  of  irritant  poison.     In  a  really^ 
doubtful  case,  it  is  therefore  better  to  withhold  an  opinion,  than 
to  express  one  which  must  be  purely  conjectural 

Putrefaction  takes  place  with  variable  rapidity.     It  commonly 
ahows  itself  about  thQ  second,  or  third  day  in  worm  weather,  ancl 
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about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in  cold  weather.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  body  has  been  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  putre- 
faction in  the  short  period  of  sixteen  hours  after  death,  and  in 
othen  the  process  has  been  greatly  protracted.  The  time  of  its 
Bppeaxance  is  dependent  on  the  duration  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and 
the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  changes  caused  by  putrefaction  in  the  dead  body  have  in 
some  cases  been  mistaken  for  those  of  gcmgrene  in  the  living,  and  a 
person  has  in  consequence  been  wrongly  charged  with  manslaughter. 
Parts  which  are  the  seat  of  severe  injury  at  the  time  of  death, 
undergo  putrefaction  morerapidly  than  those  which  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  accident.  When  a  body  has  undergone  putrefaction 
generally,  the  effects  of  gangrene  in  a  wound  may  be  merged  in 
the  cha^pea  caused  by  this  process,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  assigning  these  changes  to  one  or  the  other  condition.  (Gangrene 
implies  the  death  of  a  part  in  the  living  body,  and  putrefactive 
changes  take  place  in  the  dead  part,  as  in  the  entire  dead  body.  If 
changes  resembling  those  of  gangrene  are  found  in  a^  wounded 
limb  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  not  in  a  putrescent  state,  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  the  opinion  that  there  was  gangrene  during 
life.  In  this  case,  however,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  wounded  parts.  The  best  evidence 
will  be  that  which  shows  the  actual  condition  of  the  injured  part 
in  the  living  body.  If  putrefaction  is  advanced,  the  opmion  of  a 
person  who  has  not  seen  the  deceased  while  living,  can  be  little 
more  than  a  conjecture. 
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BBFUnTIOM  OF  THB  TXBV  POISOST. — MSCHAKIC4L  IBBITAXT8. — DfFLUBra  OV 
HABIT  AND  lOIOSTlTCaAST. — CLASSIFICATION. — 8FBCIAL  CHABACTEB8  OW 
IBRITAMT,  CO&BOSXTB;  AHD  liSUROTIC  POISONS. 

Definiticni. — ^A  Poison  is  oommonly  defined  tobeasubBtance,  whick 
when  administered  or  taken  in  arnaU  quantity,  is  capable  of  actiiur 
deleteriously  on  the  body:  in  popular  language^  this  term  is  appliea 
only  to  those  substances  wluch  destroy  ufe  in  small  doses.  Thia 
popular  view  of  the  nature  of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the 
purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  would  obviously  exclude 
numerous  compounds,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  cannot  be 
disputed — ^as,  for  example,  the  salts  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and 
antimony ;  these,  generally  speaking,  act  as  poisons  only  when 
administered  in  large  doses.  Some  substances,  such  as  nitre,  have 
not  been  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action  except  when  taken  in 
large  quantity,  while  arsenic  acts  as  a  poison  in  a  small  dose ;  but 
in  a  medico-legal  view,  whether  a  man  dies  from  the  effects  of  an 
ounce  of  nitre,  or  two  grains  of  arsenic,  the  responsibility  of  the 
person  who  criminally  administers  the  substance,  is  the  same. 
Each  may  be  regarded  as  a  poison,  differing  from  the  other  only  in 
its  degree  of  activity,  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.  The  result  is 
the  same;  death  is  caused  by  the  substance  taken,  and  the  quantity 
required  to  destroy  life,  even  if  it  could  be  always  accurately  deter- 
mined, cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  poisonous  from  a  non- 
poisonous  substance.  If,  then,  a  medical  witness  is  asked  '  What 
is  a  poison?'  he  must  beware  of  adopting  this  popular  view,  or 
of  confining  the  term  poison  to  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
operating  as  such  in  a  small  dose  taken  at  once. 

In  legal  medicine,  it  is  difficult  to  ^ve  such  a  definition  of  a 
poison  as  shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  which  can  be  suggested  is  this: — '  A  poison  is  a 
substance  which,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  capable  of  seriously 
affecting  health  or  of  destroying  life.'  There  are  various  channels 
by  which  poisons  may  enter  Uie  blood :  some  are  in  the  form  of 
gases  or  vapours  :  these  operate  rapidly  through  the  lungs  ;  others 
are  liquid  or  solid,  and  these  may  reach  the  blood  either  through 
the  skin  or  through  a  wound :  but  more  oommonly  through  the 
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lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  when  they  are  taken 
or  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  chiefly  give 
rise  to  medioo-Iegal  investigations.  Some  substances  act  as  poisons, 
by  any  one  of  these  channels  :  thus  arsenic  is  a  poison  whether  it 
enters  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  the  skin,  or  the  stomach  and 
bowels  :  but  such  poisons  as  those  of  the  cobra,  the  viper,  of  rabies, 
and  of  glanders,  appear  to  affect  the  body  only  through  a  wound. 
When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  some  of  these  animal  poisons 
have  been  found  to  be  inert  In  adopting  the  above  definition  of  a 
poison  in  a  medical  sense,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  some 
substances  which  are  regarded  as  poisons,  although  absorption  into 
the  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  action. 
The  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  They 
are  corrosiYe  poisons  :  they  operate  injuriously  by  causing  the 
destniction  of  living  parts  ;  and  whether  applied  to  the  skin,  the 
stomach,  or  (in  the  form  of  vapour)  to  the  air-ceUs  of  the  lun^s,  they 
destroy  life  chiefly  by  the  local  changes  to  which  they  give  nse,  and 
the  inflammation  which  is  a  consequence  of  their  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  boundary  between  a  medicine  and  a 
poison.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is 
a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine  ;  but  a  medicine 
such  as  tartarized  antimony  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  poison, 
by  giving  it  in  small  doses  at  short  intervals,  either  under  states  of 
the  body  not  adapted  to  receive  it,  or  in  cases  in  which  it  exerts  an 
injurioiisly  depressing  effect.  Some  deaths  have  been  lately  occa- 
sioned by  this  wilful  misuse  of  antimony  in  doses  which  might  be 
describea  as  medicvial,  although  in  the  cases  referred  to,  no  other 
intention  could  have  existed,  in  the  secret  administration  of  this 
substance,  than  that  of  destroying  life.  A  person  may  die  either 
from  a  laige  dose  of  a  substance  given  at  once,  or  from  a  number 
of  small  doses  given  at  such  intervals  that  the  system  cannot 
recover  from  the  effects  of  one  before  another  is  administered. 
This  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  medicines  which  are  not 
commonly  included  in  a  list  of  poisons. 

In  reference  to  the  medical  definition  of  a  poison,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  law  does  not  regard  the  manner  in  which  the 
substance  administered  acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or 
of  injuring  health,  it  is  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  a  prisoner  is  concerned,  whether  its  action  on  the  body  is 
•of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  and  whether  it  operates  fatally 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  or  not.  Thus  a  substance  which 
simply  acts  mechanically  on  the  stomach  or  bowels  may,  if  wilfully 
administered  with  intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  in  a  criminal 
charge,  as  much  as  if  he  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the 
ordxnaiT  poisons.  It  is,  then,  necessary  that  we  should  consider 
what  the  law  strictly  means  by  the  act  of  poisoning.  If  the 
substance  criminally  administered,  destroys  life,  whatever  may  be 
its  nature  or  mode  of  operation,  the  accused  is  bded  on  a  charge  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  oonsiBta 
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in  showing  that  the  substance  taken  was  the  certain  cause  of  death- 
If,  however,  death  is  not  the  consequence,  then  the  accused  may 
be  tried  for  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100, 
B.  11,  Aug.  1861).  The  words  of  this  statute  are  general,  and 
embrace  sJl  kinds  of  substances,  whether  they  are  popularly  or 
professionally  regarded  as  poisons  or  not.  Thus  it  is  laid  down 
that — 

'  Whosoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or 
taken  by  any  person,  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing,  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

Whether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injury  or 
not,  the  act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to  commit 
murder.     The  attempt  to  administer  or  the  attempt  to  cause  to  be 
administered  to,  or  to  be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other 
destnictive  thing,  with  the  like  intent,  although  no  bodily  injury  be 
effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).     If  any  doubt  formerly  existed 
whether  the  external   application  of  poison,  e.g.  by  wounds    or 
ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  words  *  administering^ 
or  taking,'  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Act  (Aug.  1861).     The  22nd  section  specially  applies 
to  such  an  offence,  and  the  15th  section  provides  that  '  Whosoever 
shall,  by  any  means  other  than  those  speci^ed  in  any  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act,  attempt  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony. '    Mr.  Greaves  justiy  remarks,  with  regard  to  this  important- 
addition  to  the  statute  law,  that   'the  malicious  may  now  rest 
satisfied  that  every    attempt  to  murder  which  their  perverted 
ingenuity  may  devise,  or  their  fiendish  malignity  suggest,  will  fall 
within  some  clause  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  visited  with  penal 
servitude  for  life.'    (*  Notes  on  Crim.  Law  Consolidation,'  p.  49. X 
Under  sect.  22  of  this  statute,  in  reference  to  attempted  poisoning, 
some  offences  are  comprised,  which  formerly  escaped  punishment : 
*  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be 
taken  by,  or  attempt  to  apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  any  chloroform, 
laudanum,  or  other  stupifying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or 
thing,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  thereby  to  enable  himself 
or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent,  &c. ,  to  assist  any 
other  person  in  committing  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony.'    A  case  under  this  section  of  the  new  statute  was 
referred  to  me  in  September  1863.      A  medical   gentleman  waa 
charged  with  *  attempting  to  cause  to  be  administered '  to  an  infant, 
a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.     It  was  stated  by  a  woman  who 
nursed  the  child  that  the  accused  delivered  to  her  two  bottles  con- 
taining a  brown  liquid,  labelled  *  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours,* 
and  directed  her  to  give  it  to  the  child.     None  was  given.     Some 
months  after  the  death  of  the  child  from  natural  causes,  this  charge 
was  raised,  and  the  bottles,  still  full  of  liquid,  were  produced  aa 
evidence  against  the  accused.     On  analysis  I  found  that  the  pre- 
scribed dose  contained  about  five  minims  of  laudanum,  or  nearly 
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one  Iialf-grain  of  opimn — a  dose  likely  to  pr  oye  fatal  to  an  infant 
only  a  month  old.  Awwiniing  the  statement  of  the  nurse  who  made 
the  charge  to  be  tme,  the  only  inf eren  ce  to  be  drawn  from  the 
preecription  of  sach  a  dose  for  an  infant  by  a  medical  man,  wonld 
be  that  he  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.  The  charge 
fell  to  the  ground,  as  dear  proof  was  given  that  the  woman  who 
made  it  was  not  to  be  beHeved  on  her  oath,  and  that  it  had 
orwnated  in  a  desire  to  extort  money. 

Foison  is  not  always  administered  with  intent  to  murder.  On 
many  occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered 
with  a  view  to  injure  or  annoy  a  person.  Cantharides  have  been 
thus  freqaentljr  given,  and  in  one  instance  (Nov.  1859)  eight  mem- 
bers ci  a  ftmuly  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
reason  <^  the  wanton  administration  of  this  drug.  1^  April  1860, 
several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severe  sickness,  as  a 
reaoH  of  tobacco  having  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a  tea- 
kettle ;  and  tartar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in  beer 
or  other  liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of 
M^MuUen  (Liverpool  Autumn  Ajssisses,  1866),  revealed  an  extensive 
system  of  poisoning  in  the  northern  counties,  in  which  tartar  emetic 
was  the  substance  employed.  This  drug,  mixed  with  cream  of 
tartar,  was  openly  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of  '  quietness 
powders,'  and  the  evidence  established  that  women  gave  these 
powders  to  their  husbands  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  habits 
of  drunkenness.  Hitherto,  when  the  intent  to  murder  was  not 
proved,  the  offender  has  escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury 
may  have  been  done  by  his  wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sections  23, 
24,  and  25  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  c.  100,  provide  for  this 
omission  : — 

*  23.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to, 
or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any 
poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger 
the  life  of  such  person,  or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such  person 
any  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. ' 

*  24.  Whosoever  shaQ  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to, 
or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any 
poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  with  intent  to  injure, 
aggrieve,  or  annoy  such  person,  shall  be  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor.' 

*  25.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  the  felony 
above  mentioned,  the  jury  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  such  person  is 
guilty  thereof,  but  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  mis- 
demeanor above  mentioned,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  jurv 
may  acquit  the  accused  of  such  felony,  and  find  him  guilty  of  such 
misdemeanor.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  the  ques- 
tion *  What  is  a  poison  ? '  to  depend  upon  the  medical  evidence 
adduced :  and  in  order  to  include  all  substances  of  an  injurious 
natoie,  ahhoa^  they  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  poisons,  the 

as 
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words  '  desti^uitive  or  noximis  thing'  are  employed.  Hence,  on  these 
occasions,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
substance  was  either  a  poison  or  a  destnictive  or  noxious  thing.  In 
a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1850  (Reg.  y. 
Hayroard)f  a  woman  was  charged  with  administering  white  precipitate 
to  her  husband  with  intent  to  kill.  She  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate 
was  either  a  poison  or  a  destractive  thing.  It  is,  however,  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  this  substance  is  not  only  capable  of  producing 
all  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  but  of  destroying  human  life  ; 
hence,  this  acquittal  was  based  on  a  pure  mistake.  Tvhite  hellebore. 
Lobelia  inflata,  and  OH  of  turpentine  have  been  erroneously  pro- 
noTinced  not  to  be  poisons  under  similar  circumstances ;  in  fact, 
when  this  question  is  raised,  unless  the  medical  evidence  received 
by  a  Court  is  very  closely  investigated,  great  mistakes  may  arise, 
owing  perhaps  to  want  of  experience  or  want  of  reflection  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  the  question  is  put. 

Mechanical  Irritants. — The  substance  administered  may  not  be  a 
poison  in  the  medical  signification  of  the  term,  and  it  may  not  be 
popularly  considered  as  such ;  yet,  when  taken,  it  may  be  noxiouB 
to  health  or  destructive  to  life.  We  have  examples  of  substances 
of  this  description  in  iron-filings,  powdered  glass,  sponge,  pins  and 
needles,  and  such-like  bodies,  which  have  been  administered  with 
the  wilful  design  of  injuring,  and  have  on  various  occasions  given 
rise  to  criminal  charges.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  legal  guilt  of  a 
prisoner  may  often  depend  on  the  meaning  assigned  by  a  medical 
witness  to  the  words  destructive  thing.  Thus,  to  take  an  example, 
liquid  mercury  might  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  an  infant,  with 
the  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  it.  A  question  of  a  purely  me- 
dical nature  will  then  arise  whether  mercury  is  a  *  destructive  thing' 
or  not ;  and  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner  will  probably  depend  on 
the  answer.  Should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist,  an  occurrence  by 
no  means  tmusual  in  medical  evidence,  the  prisoner  will,  according 
to  the  humane  principle  of  our  law,  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  injuries  produced  on  cattle  by  mechanical  irritants  have  occa- 
sionally given  rise  to  civil  actions  for  damages.  In  Nevjton  v. 
Woodhurst  (Nottingham  Autumn  Assizes,  1871),  the  plaintiff  claimed 
damages  for  the  loss  of  three  horses,  by  reason  of  their  having  been 
killed  by  rice-meal  supplied  by  the  defendants.  The  horses  were 
fed  on  the  meal :  they  were  taken  ill,  and  died.  In  the  stomachs 
of  each  a  large  quantity  of  stuff  was  f otmd  containing  five  per  cent, 
of  sand.  This  had  acted  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  and  had  caused 
death.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  so-called  meal  con- 
sisted of  the  dust  and  refuse  from  the  sweepings  of  the  floors.  The 
jury  were  discharged  without  a  verdict. 

Influen^ce  of  Habit  on  Poisons. — ^Habit,  it  is  well  known,  dimi- 
nishes the  effects  of  certain  poisons  : — ^thus  it  is  that  opium,  when 
frequently  taken  by  a  person,  loses  its  effect  for  a  time,  and  requires 
to  be  admimstered  in  a  much  larger  dose.  Indeed,  confirmed  opium* 
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i»tm  hare  b«cn  «>»htjJ  to  tak«  at  onoe,  a  quantity  </  the  drag 
iriiidi  waaM  hare  in&DiblT  kiU^d  than,  had  tber  oxnmeneed  wi(k 
it  in  the  fint  iacUnce.  Etcd  in&nB  and  <luldreD.  vbu  bi«  veO 
ktKnm  to  be  espeaaltr  nncpptible  of  %he  effects  of  (ifiitliii.  and  are 
fiaUe  to  be  pauoD«d  bj  miall  dcaea.  may.  by  ib«  iudiMDce  of  habit, 
be  bnnigfat  to  take  the  dmg  in  rety  Ui^  ijaannd^k  Thit  »  wdt 
iDnatiated  by  a  ■tatein«ni  iaad«  by  Mr.  Gninser.  in  th«  *  Repeat 
«<  the  Cfaildrei)  s  EmiJoyment  Coamusaii>a.'  It  appean  that  tba 
aprtem  of  dragging  children  with  ouoia  in  the  factccT  ditfnc^ 
etcmnenoes  aa  soon  after  birth  aa  poaaible ;  and  the  d<ae  i*  gradnaUj' 
fnnriiiMl  until  the  child  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drc^  ci  lao- 
dannm  at  once '  This  baa  the  e&ct  ot  ihrowii^  ii  into  a  lethaigie 
atnpor.  Healthy  childreD  of  the  same  age  voul  J  be  killed  by  a 
done  of  fiv«  diopa.  The  same  indnenoe  of  babii  is  manifested  mon 
ra  leas  in  the  nae  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  ether,  chlumfiimi.  utaridua, 
■tiychnia.  and  other  alkakuda.  Sir  R.  Chiisiiscai  lua  remained 
that  this  iuflaotoe  is  chiefly  ■•™''''™^  to  poiacos  derived  from  tha 
organic  kingdMU  :  it  is  •■>  limited  with  re^rd  to  mineral  ■abataaoea 
that  it  can  Karoelf  b«  said  to  exist. 

It  ia  stated  era  respectable  antboriiy  that  certain  peuants  in 
Styria  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  araenic-cating.  snd  that  they 
carry  it  on  for  many  years  vithont  sofTering  fn>m  the  tuiud  ejects  of 
this  poison.  Dr.  R«coe  has  pahlished  a  ease  in  which,  aocvvding 
to  infonnadM)  sapptied  to  him,  a  Styrian  peauant  took  in  one  day 
four  grains  and  a  half,  and  on  the  day  following  £ve  grains  and  a 
half  of  arsenic,  cmahing  the  mineral  between  his  teedi  and  Evalkiw- 
ii^  it  The  day  after  he  had  swallowed  the  second  doae,  the  man 
Itft  the  place  in  his  mnal  health,  and  there  is  ao  farther  recotd  of 
him.  Dr.  C.  Uacla^an  states  that  he  saw  a  Styrian  peasant.  Kt, 
36,  BVallow  between  foor  and  fire  grains  of  whit^  arsenic  in  powder. 
In  two  horns  some  nrine  which  he  passed  contained  arsenic  Thia 
man  saffeted  no  ill  effects  ;  he  stated  that  he  had  taken  arsenic  t<x 
a  year  and  a  half  without  any  injniy  to  his  health.  He  took  at  first 
T^her  less  than  a  grain  every  fortnight.  In  another  case  a  man, 
let.  46,  swallowed  six  grains.  In  three  qoarters  of  an  hour  it  waa 
toimd  that  arsenic  was  eliminated  with  the  urine.  ('  £d.  Med. 
Jonm.,'  Sept.  1861,  p.  200.)  Dr.  Knapp  informed  I>r.  Maclagan 
that  a  man  once  took  in  his  presence  seven  and  a  half  grsios  at 
arsenic,  and  no  injurious  effects  were  produced.  ('£d.  Med. 
Joum.,' Jan.  1665,  p.  669.)  Such  cases  as  these  admit  of  no  explap 
nation  on  Rngli«>i  experience.  Habit  appears  to  have  so  httle 
influence  on  arsenic,  under  the  most  careful  medicinal  use  of  it  in 
this  country,  that  1  believe  no  medical  practitioner  has  ever  snc- 
oeeded  in  causing  a  patient  to  takeriroijmiiuat  a  dose,  the  smallest 
quantity  yet  known  to  have  destroyed  life.  Mr.  Himt,  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  in  the  nse  of  Utis  mineral,  fixes  the  maximnm 
dose,  to  be  given  with  safety,  at  one  grain. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  same  journal  (August  1864, 
p.  116)t  by  Dr.  Farices  of  H«i>fM,  ahows  the  danger  inctured  by 
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this  practice.  A  man  who  had  taken  arsenic  for  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning. 
As  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  the  daily  dose  taken  by  deceased  for 
the  last  five  months  of  his  life,  was  from  two  to  three  grains.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  he  had  suffered  from  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  which  gniduaUy  assumed  the  form  of  «•- 
senical  cachexia ;  but  he  referred  the  symptoms  to  other  causes,  and 
concealed  the  practice  from  his  friends.  His  system  never  became 
habituated  to  the  poison.  This  is  a  result  which  may  be  generally 
expected.  If  the  exceptional  cases  observed  in  Styria  are  supposed 
to  prove  that  arsenic  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  with  impunity, 
they  would  lead  to  error.  Such  cases  have  no  practical  bearing  in 
legal  medicine.  If  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  produces  no  symp- 
toms, then  no  question  of  poisoning  can  arise.  If,  as  in  the  above 
case,  it  does  produce  symptoms,  tlien  the  case  would  fall  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  experience.  The  alleged  impunity  of  the  Styrians, 
in  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic,  may  be  occasionally  quoted  to  explain 
the  detection  of  the  poison  in  a  dead  body  or  a  motive  for  its  pur- 
chase ;  but  no  scientific  witness  who  has  seen  an3rthing  of  the  opera- 
tion of  arsenic  in  this  country,  can  allow  these  statements  to  influence 
his  opinion  of  its  effects  on  human  beings.  Those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  this  practice,  would  be  among  the  last  to  make  a  trial  of 
it  either  on  their  own  persons  or  among  their  friends. 

The  only  form  in  which  I  have  known  the  question  of  habit  to 
be  seriously  raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  is  this :  whether,  while 
the  more  prominent  effects  of  a  poison  are  thereby  diminished,  the 
insidious  or  latent  effects  on  the  constitution  are  at  the  same  time 
counteracted.  The  answer  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  life-insurance : — for  the  concealment  of  the  practice  of 
opium-eating  by  a  person  whose  life  was  insured,  has  already  given 
rise  to  an  action,  in  which  medical  evidence  on  this  subject  was 
rendered  necessary.  As  a  general  principle,  we  must  admit  that 
habit  cannot  altogether  counteract  the  insidious  effects  of  poisons ; 
and  that  the  practice  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  disease 
or  to  impair  the  constitution. 

InjUience  of  Idiosyncrasy, — Idiosyncrasy  differs  from  habit : — ^it 
does  not,  like  habit,  diminish  tlie  effect  of  a  poison :  for  it  is  not 
commonly  found  that  any  particular  state  of  body  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  effects  of  these  powerful  agents.  Some  constitutions  are 
observed  to  be  much  more  affected  than  others  by  certain  poisons : 
thus,  opium,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  and  antimony  are  substances 
of  this  description,  and  this  difference  in  their  effects  is  ascribed  to 
idiosyncrasy.  Sir  R.  Christison  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  in 
which  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  took  nearly 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  without  any  effect.  (*  On  Poisons,*  33.)  This 
form  of  idiosyncrasy  is  very  rare.  Certain  substances  genendly  re- 
puted harmless,  and,  indeed,  used  as  articles  of  food,  are  observed 
to  affect  some  persons  like  poisons.  This  is  the  case  with  pork, 
certain  kinds  of  shell-flsh,  and  mushrooms.    There  may  be  nothing 
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-poiaonaas  in  the  food  itself;  bnt  it  acts  as  a  poison  In  particular 
•oxistitations — ^whether  from  its  being  in  these  cases  a  poison  per  k^ 
or  rendered  so  hj  changes  daring  the  process  of  digestion,  it  is  dif « 
£calt  to  say.  The  saoject  of  ^oeyncrasy  is  of  importance  in  a 
medioo-legal  Tiew  when  symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning 
follow  a  meal  consisting  of  a  f^urticular  kind  of  food.  Insnchacase, 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  condition,  we  might  hastily 
attribute  to  poison  effects  which  were  really  due  to  another  cause.  IX 
would  appear  that  in  some  instances  idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquired — 
i.e.  a  person  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
partaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  without  injury,  may  find  zit 
anoihfir  x>eriod  that  it  will  disagree  with  him.  When  pork  has  been 
disused  as  an  article  of  diet  for  many  years,  it  cannot  always  be  re- 
sumed with  impunity.  In  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  life  have 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  poisons 
is  increased ;  thus  aged  persons  may  be  killed  by  comparatively  small 
<do«es  of  arsenic  and  opium.  Cases  of  acquired  idiosyncrasy  are 
▼ery  rare ;  it  appears  to  be,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  a  congenital 
<x>ndition.  There  are,  however,  certain  diseases  which  seem  to 
•confer  a  power  of  supporting  large  and  even  poisonous  doses  of  some 
substances.  Very  large  doses  of  opiimi  have  been  taken  without 
producing  dangerous  symptoms  by  persons  labouring  under  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia.  This  condition  is  called  tolerance.  It  has  been 
witnessed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  reference  to  the  use  of  anti- 
monial  medicines. 

OluASsification  of  Poisons. — ^Poisons  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system; 
namely.  Irritants,  Narcotics,  and  Narcotico-Irritants.  This 
classification  is  a  modification  of  that  originally  proposed  by  Orfila. 
The  Narcotics  and  Narootico-irritants  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
-constituting  one  large  class,  the  Neurotics,  as  their  specoiBl  action 
ia  to  affect  directly  one  or  more  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
N'eurotic  poisons  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  Cerebral,  Spinal,  and 
<yerebro-spinal,  according  to  whether  the  poisonous  substance  affects 
•directly  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  both  of  these  organs. 

Irritants. — The  irritants  are  possessed  of  these  common  charac- 
ters. When  taken  in  ordinary  doses,  they  occasion  speedily  violent 
Tomiting  and  purging.  The  symptoms  are  either  accompanied  or 
followed  by  pain  in  uie  stomach  and  bowels.  The  peculiar  effects 
of  the  poison  are  manifested  chiefly  on  these  organs,  which,  as  their 
name  implies,  they  irritate  and  inflame.  Many  substances  belonging 
to  this  class  of  poisons,  possess  corrosive  properties;  such  as  the 
strong  mineral  adds,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  others.  These,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  are  commonly  accom- 
panied withan  acrid  or  burning  taste,  extending  from  the  mouth  down 
4he  gullet  to  the  stomach.  Some  irritants  do  not  possess  any  cor- 
rosiYe  action— of  which  we  have  examples  in  arsenic,  the  poisonous 
«alt8  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  cantharides ;  these  are  often 
called  pure  irritants.    They  exert  no  destructive  chemical  action  on 
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the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  they  simply  irritate- 
and  inflame  them. 

.  Differennce  between  Corrosive  and  Irritant  Poisons, — As  a  result  o£ 
the  action  of  corrosive  poisons,  s3rmptoms  are  commonly  manifested 
immediately,  because  mere  contact  produces  the  destruction  of  a 
part.  In  the  action  of  the  purely  irritant  poisons,  the  S3rmptoms  ar& 
generally  more  slowly  manifested,  rarely  showing  themselves  until 
at  least  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  swallowing  th& 
substance.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  for 
sometimes  irritants  act  speedily,  though  rarely  with  the  rapidity 
of  corrosive  poisons.  It  is  important  in  a  practical  view,  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  in  an  imknown  case,  the  poison  which  a  person, 
requiring  immediate  treatment,  may  have  swallowed,  is  irritant  or 
corrosive.  This  may  be  commonly  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  thet 
time  at  which  the  s3rmptoms  appeared  after  the  suspected  substance 
was  taken.  We  may  thus  often  easily  distinguish  between  a  case- 
of  poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate.  There 
is  also  another  point  which  may  be  noticed.  As  the  corrosive 
substance  exerts  a  decidedly  chemical  action,  an  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  may  enable  us  in  some  cases  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  many  irritant  poisons 
which  have  no  corrosive  properties,  but  every  corrosive  may  act  aa 
an  irritant.  Thus  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  that  of  an 
irritant  poison,  as,  wlule  it  destroys  some  parts  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  it  irritates  and  inflames  others.  So 
again  most  corrosive'  poisons  may  lose  their  corrosive  properties  by 
dilution  with  water,  and  then  they  act  simply  as  irritants.  This  ia 
the  case  with  the  mineral  acids  and  bromine.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  an  irritant  poison  possesses  corrosive 
properties  or  not.  Thus  oxalic  acid  acts  immediately,  and  blanches 
and  softens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  any  decided  marks  of  chemical  corrosion 
produced  by  it  in  the  stomach  or  viscera.  Irritant  poisons,  for 
the  most  part,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  and  they  may  be 
divided  into  the  Non-Metallic  and  Metallic  irritants.  There  are  a 
few  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  but  these, 
if  we  except  cantharides,  are  not  often  employed  criminally.  Some 
of  the  gases  likewise  belong  to  the  class  of  irritant  poisons. 

Neurotics. — Neurotic  poisons  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  and. 
their  operation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
Either  immediately  or  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  swal- 
lowed, the  patient  suffers  from  head-ache,  giddiness,  nimibness,. 
paralysis,  stupor,  and  in  some  instances  convulsions.  They  have 
not  an  acrid  burning  taste  like  the  corrosive  irritants  ;  and  they 
rarely  cive  rise  to  vomiting  or  purging.  When  these  symptoms 
follow  uie  ingestion  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  effect  may 
be  generally  ascribed  either  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it« 
has  been  taken,  and  the  mechanical  effect  on  tne  stomach  thereby 
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produced,  or  to  the  pouon  being  combmed  with  lome  irritating 
rabatonce,  such  u  alcohol.  The  pure  narcotics,  or  Certbral  poitom, 
are  not  found  to  irritate  or  infiame  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  weO-defined  boundary  thiu  apparently  exist- 
ing between  these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  substances  arranged  in  each  class,  always  act  in  Uie  manner 
indicated.  Some  irritants  have  been  observed  to  affect  the  brain 
or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  may  bo  either  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  consequence  of  their  action.  Anenic  and  oxalic  acid, 
although  classed  as  irritants,  have  in  some  instances  given  rise  to 
symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  narcotic  poisoning  ;  namely, 
ooma,  paralysis,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  which  occnrred  to  Dr.  Morehead,  of  Bombay,  the  sym- 
ptoms  of  narcotism  were  so  strongly  marked  that  it  was  believed  at 
first  the  man  had  taken  a  narcotic.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1066.) 
I  have  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  which  there  was 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  with  an  entire  absence  of  purging,  during 
the  eight  days  that  the  deceased  survived.  On  the  other  hiind,  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  there  was  an  absence  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of 
others  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning — namely,  pain  and 
vomiting.  Thus,  then,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  the  idea  that  the  symptoms  are  always  clearly  indicative  of  the 
land  of  poison  taken.  The  narcotic  or  cerebral  poisons  are  few  in 
number,  and  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Some  of  the 
poisonous  gases  possess  a  narcotic  action. 

Narcotieo-IrrUanU.  {Spinal  and  Cerebro-ipinal  Poisons.)  — 
Poisons  belonging  to  this  class  have,  as  the  name  implies,  a  com- 
pound action.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. At  variable  periods  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  they 
E've  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants  ;  and  sooner  or 
ter  prodnce  stupor,  coma,  p^^yHis,  and  convulsions,  owing  to 
their  effects  on  tJie  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  the  state  of 
vegetables,  as  leaves,  seeds,  or  roots,  they  poBsess  the  property, 
like  irritants,  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
As  familiar  examples  we  may  point  to  nux  voTnica,  monkshood, 
hemlock,  and  poisonous  mushrooms.  This  class  of  poisons  is  very 
numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  well-known  v^etable 
■nbstanoes;  but  they  rarely  form  a  subject  of  difficulty  to  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  fact  of  the  symptoms  occurring  after 
a  meal  at  which  some  anspicious  vegetables  may  have  been 
«a(en,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  will 
commonly  indicate  the  class  to  which  the  poison  belongs.  Some  of 
these  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste  ;  others,  like  aconite  or  monks- 
hood, prodnce  a  sense  of  numbness  or  tingling,  while  others  again 
have  an  intensely  bittor  taste,  as  nux  vomica,  stiycbnia,  veratria. 
Hid  picrotoxia.    Strychnia  may  be  r^arded  as  a  pi]re  spinal  [loison. 
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CHAPTER  5. 

SVIDENCB  OF  POISOSmTO  IN  THE  LITnCO  BODY, — ACTION  OF  POISONS  IN- 
CREASED OB  DIMINISHED  BT  DISEASE. — SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD 
OR  MEDICINE. — SEYEBAI.  PERSONS  ATTACKED  SIMT7LTANBOU8LY. — ^EVIDENCB 
FROM  THE  DETECTION   OF  POISOiT  IN   THE   FOOD. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
body.  To  the  practitioner  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning  is  of 
great  importance,  as  by  mistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by  a 
poison  «for  those  arising  from  natural  disease,  he  may  omit  to 
employ  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
counteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead  to  the  certain  death  of  the 
patient.  To  a  medical  jurist  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  symptoms 
furnishes  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning,  in  those  cases  in 
which  persons  are  charged  with  the  malicious  and  unlawful  ad- 
ministration of  poison.  The  symptoms  produced  during  life, 
constitute  also  an  important  part  of  the  evidence  in  those  in- 
stances in  whioh  a  poison  proves  fatal.  At  present,  however,  we 
will  suppose  the  case  to  be,  that  poison  has  been  taken  and  the 
patient  survives.  Most  toxicological  writers  have  laid  down  certain 
characters  whereby  it  is  said  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  disease. 

1.  In  poisoning,  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly^  while  the  indi" 
wdual  is  in  health. — It  is  the  common  character  of  most  poisons, 
when  taken  in  the  large  doses  in  which  they  are  usually  adminis- 
tered with  criminal  intent,  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  either 
immediately  or  within  a  very  short  period  after  they  have  been 
swallowed.  Their  operation,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be 
suspended,  and  then  manifest  itself  after  an  indefinite  interval ; 
although  this  was  formerly  a  matter  of  universal  belief,  and  gave 
rise  to  many  absurd  accounts  of  what  was  termed  slow  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nicotina,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
or  the  salts  of  strychnia,  appear  immediately,  or  generally  within  a 
very  few  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  an 
exceptional  case,  in  which  the  dose  of  prussic  acid  was  small,  and 
insufficient  to  produce  death,  the  poison  was  supposed  by  the 
patient  not  to  have  begun  to  act  until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
minutes.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.'  vol.  69,  p.  72.)  The 
symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
poisons  generally,  are  commonly  manifested  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  It  is  rare  that  the  appearance  of  symptom^  is  protracted 
for  two  hours,  except  under  certain  peculiar  states  of  the  system.  It 
is  said  that  some  neurotic  poisons,  such  as  the  poisonous  mushrooms, 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  twelve  or  twenty -four  hours  without 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  ;  and  this  is  also  affirmed  to  be  the  case 
with  some  animal  irritants,  such  as  decayed  meat ;  but  with  regard 
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to  miu&Tooiiis,  it  hAB  been  ihowii  by  Dr.  Peddie  thit  they  hkn 
pcodnced  BymptoiUB  in  half  an  honr  ;  and  a  caae  has  fallen  tu>der 
my  own  obae^tion,  in  wtdcli  the  ajnuptoms  from  noziona  animal 
food  came  on  within  sa  ihort  a  time  after  the  meal  as  ia  commonly 
obeerrod  in  initant  poisoning  bf  mineral  Hnbotancee.  In  aome 
cases  of  poisoning  by  pboaphoroB,  no  symptoma  have  oocnired  until 
after  the  lapse  ol  several  hours. 

Injlnence  of  Dixax. — A  diMOted  state  of  tbe  body  may  render  * 
peraon  comparatively  nnsusceptible  of  the  action  of  certain  poisona, 
while  in  other  instances  it  may  increase  their  action,  and  render 
them  fatal  in  small  doses.  In  dysentery  and  tetanus  a  person  may 
take,  without  being  materially  affected,  a  quantity  of  opium  suffi- 
cient to  Idll  an  sdolt  in  average  health.  In  mania,  cholera, 
hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens,  large  doses  of  opioin  may  be  bome 
with  comparative  impunity.  In  a  ease  of  hemipl^ia,  a  woman, 
mt.  29,  took  for  six  d^s  three  grains  of  sttychnia  daily  without  in- 

SriouB  consequences — the  dose  having  been  gradually  raised  ('Gas, 
^d.'  2  Hai  1845) ;  while  one  grain  of  strychnia  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  fatal  doae  to  a  healthy  adult.  In  a  eaae  of  tetanus, 
Dupuytren  gave  as  much  as  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a  dose  (60 
grammes)  without  serious  consequencee.  (Flandin,  '  Traitd  dea 
Poisons,'  voL  1,  p.  231).  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  person* 
affected  with  tetanus  are  not  easily  salivated  by  mercory.  The 
morbid  state  appears  to  create  the  power  of  resisting  the  ordinazy 
effects  of  poisons.  ('Colles's  Lectures,' voL  1,  p.  TT.)  Theeffect<i 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  habit,  either  in 
retarding  the  appearance  of  symptoms  or  in  blanting  the  operation 
of  a  poison,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate ;  they  are  cases  which  can 

Cient  no  practical  difGculty  to  a  medical  jurist.  On  the  other 
d,  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  system,  there  may  be  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  action  of  poison.  Thns,  in  those  persons 
who  have  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  a  small  dose  of  opium  may  act 
more  quickly  and  prove  fataL  In  a  person  labouring  under  inflam- 
mation of  ike  stomach  or  bowels,  there  would  be  an  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  effects  of  arsenic,  antimony,  or  other  irritanta. 
In  debility  from  any  cause  these  mineral  substances  would  also  act 
injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Antimony  is  a  most  powerful 
depressant,  and  might,  by  itseffect  onthe  heart,  cause  sudden  death 
by  syncope.  The  influence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of 
poison,  lua  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  de- 
generation), in  which  small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe 
salivation,  leading  to  exhaustion  and  death.  In  diseases  of  the 
lungs  affecting  a^  persons,  opium  in  medicinal  dosea,  has  been 
observed  to  exert  a  poisonous  action.  The  effect  of  the  dmg 
appears  to  be  intensified  by  the  disease.  This  observation  applies 
equally  to  morphia.  Chloroform  vapour  in  ordinary  quantity  haa 
been  ^uud  to  produce  fatal  effects,  in  cases  in  wluch  there  was 
latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  this  organ. 
A  fatty  condition  cJ  the  muscular  tisme  lead^  to  great  feeblraeaa 
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of  the  heart's  action,  appears  to  be  highly  favourable  to  death  by^ 
syncope  under  the  use  of  chloroform.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts- 
is  of  importance  in  reference  to  charges  of  malaprazis  when  death 
hM  aruien  from  ordinary  or  extraordinary  doses  of  medicines,  ad- 
ministered  to  persons  labouring  under  disease.  In  such  cases, 
another  mode  of  treatment  should  be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose 
than  usual  given,  and  its  effects  carefully  watched.  In  some  in-> 
fttances,  however,  full  and  large  doses  of  powerful  drugs  have  been 
recklessly  given,  and  when  a  fatal  result  has  followed,  there  has 
been  a  s^ng  disposition  to  refer  death  to  the  supposed  disease,  of 
which,  however,  sometimes  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the  body. 
An  experienced  physician,  well  acquainted  with  pathological 
anatomy,  informs  me  that  since  the  use  of  chloroform  has  become 
general,  and  deaths  under  its  use  are  not  unfrequent,  a  fattiness 
and  flabbiness  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  has  been 
sought  for  and  almost  universally  found !  The  fatal  result  has 
not  been  attributed  to  its  real  cause,  the  imprudent  or  careless 
administration  of  chloroform,  but  to  some  minute  structural 
changes  revealed  by  the  microscope  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  ofheaUh, — S3rmptoms  of  x>oison- 
ing  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  perfect 
heaUhj  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  rule  is  of  course  open  to 
numerous  exceptions,  oecause  the  person  on  whose  life  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  may  be  actually  labouring  under  disease ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  the  symptoms  may  be  so  obscure  as 
often  to  disarm  all  suspicion.  When  poison  is  exhibited  in  medi- 
cine, a  practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived,  especially  if  the 
disease  under  which  the  person  is  labouring  is  of  an  acute  nature, 
and  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Several  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  which  arsenic  was 
criminally  substituted  for  medicine,  and  given  to  the  parties  while 
labouring  imder  a  disorder  of  the  bowels.  We  are,  however,  justi- 
fied in  saying,  with  respect  to  this  character  of  poisoning,  that  when, 
in  a  previously  healthy  person,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  occur 
suddenly  and  without  any  assignable  cause,  such  as  disease,  indis- 
cretion in  diet,  or  pregnancy,  to  account  for  them,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  irritant  poison  has  been  taken.  When  the 
person  is  already  labouring  under  disease,  we  must  be  especially 
watchful  of  the  occiirrence  of  any  sudden  change  in  the  character 
or  violence  of  the  s3nnptoms,  unless  such  change  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  common  or  well-known  medical  principles.  In 
most  cases  of  criminal  poisoning  we  meet  with  alarxning  symptoms 
without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  natural  causes  to  explain  them. 
The  practitioner  will  of  course  be  aware  that  there  are  certain  dis- 
eases which  are  liable  to  oociur^suddenlyin  healthy  people,  the  exact 
cause  of  which  may  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent ;  therefore  this 
criterion  is  only  one  out  of  many  on  which  a  medical  opinion  should 
be  founded. 

2.  In  poisoning  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  a  meal^  or  $oon. 
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<ifUr  tome  hiiid  of  food  or  medidnt  ha*  been  takm. — This  ia  l^  far 
Uke  most  importtuit  cbanwrter  of  poisoning  in  the  living  body.  It 
hu  b«en  already  atated  that  moat  poisons  begin  to  operate  within 
ftbont  an  hour  after  they  have  been  swallowed ;  and  although 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  yet  tbey  occur  under  cir- 
eumstancea  easily  to  be  appreciated  by  a  practitioner.  Thus,  then, 
it  follows  that,  supposing  the  symptoms  nnder  which  a  person  is 
labouring,  to  depend  on  poison,  the  substance  has  most  probably 
been  sw^owed,  either  in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  previously.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  poison  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  mouta. 
Oil  of  vitriol  and  other  coiTosive  liquids  have  been  thrown  up  the 
rectum  in  injectiont,  and  have  thus  caused  death  ;  the  external  ap~ 
plicaUon  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  sjid  cantharides  to  ulcerated 
surfaces  has  destroyed  life.  In  one  eaae  arsenic  was  introduced 
into  the  vagina  of  a  female,  and  she  died  in  five  days  under  all  tho 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider, '  Ann.  derges.  Staata- 
Ai^neilmnde,'  i.  229.)  Such  cases  are  rare,  but,  nsvertWess,  the 
certain^  that  tliey  have  occurred,  where  their  occurrence  oould 
hardly  have  been  anticipated,  shows  that  in  a  suspidoua  case  a 
medical  man  must  not  deny  the  fact  of  poisoning,  merely  because  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  person  could  not  have  taken  the  poison  ia 
the  UBu  J  way,  by  the  mouth.  Again,  persons  may  be  destooyed  by 
the  vapours  of  ether,  chloroform,  prussic  acid,  or  other  powerful 
volatile  poisons,  introduced  int«  the  body  through  the  lungs.  Such 
a  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder,  might  disarm  suspicion,  from  the  &ot 
of  no  noxious  material  being  found  in  the  stomach. 

Let  UH  suppose,  however,  the  circumstances  to  have  been  such 
that  these  secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  the  poison  is  one  of  those  most  commonly  selected  by 
a  murderer,  such  as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive 
;BUblimate,  then  we  may  expect  that  this  character  of  poisonins  will 
be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that  something  must  have  l»en  twalimDtd 
by  the  patient  shortly  before  the  alarming  symptoms  appeared. 
^  observations  attentively  made,  it  may  be  m  our  power  to  connect 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  with  the  use  of  a  particular  article 
■of  food,  and  thus  indirectly  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  criminal. 
Supposing  that  many  hours  have  passed  since  food  or  medicine  was 
taken  by  the  patient,  without  any  effect  ensuing — it  is  probable 
that  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  natural  causes  and  not  to  poison. 
When  symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning  speedily  follow  the 
ingestion  of  food  or  medicine,  there  ia,  however,  reasonable  ground 
{or  suspicion  ;  but  caution  should  be  observed  in  drawing  inferences, 
since  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  sometimes  present  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  Sir  Theodotiw  BougMon,  who  was  poisoned 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Donellan,  in  1781,  the  tact  of  alarming 
^mptoms  coming  on  in  tvxi  minutes  after  the  deceased  had  swallowed 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  medicinal  draught,  was  a  most 
important  part  of  the  evidoiee  against  the  prisoner.     There  is  no 
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doubt  that  laurel-water  had  been  substituted  for  the  medicme  hy 
the  prisoner,  and  that  this  had  caused  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
oeded  death.  The  practice  of  substituting  poisonous  mixtures  for 
medicinal  draughts  or  powders  is  by  no  means  unusual,  although, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refinement  and  know- 
ledge not  commonly  to  be  found  among  criminals.  Medical  prac- 
titioners are  thus  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  the  following  case, 
related  by  a  deceased  judge,  will  serve  as  a  caution  : — An  apothecary- 
prepared  a  draught,  into  which  another  person  put  poison,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  for  whom  the  medicine 
was  prescribed.  The  patient,  not  liking  the  taste  of  the  draught, 
and  thinking  there  was  something  suspicious  about  it,  sent  it  back 
to  the  apothecary,  who,  knowing  the  ingredients  of  which  he  had 
composed  it,  and  wishing  to  prove  to  lus  patient  that  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong,  drank  it  himself,  and  died  from  the  effects.  He  was 
thus  the  unconscious  agent  of  his  own  death ;  and  although  the 
draught  was  intended  for  another,  the  party  who  poisoned  it  was 
held  guilty  of  murder.  This  case  contains  a  warning  to  medical 
witnesses.  It  is  not  imusual,  on  trials  for  poisoning,  when  the 
poison  is  conveyed  through  medicine,  to  find  a  medical  witnesa 
offering  to  swallow  his  own  draught  in  a  Court  of  law,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  convincing  practical  illustration  of  the  innocence  of  the 
medicine  I  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  is  never  required  of  a  medical  witness.  If  any  doubt  be  raised 
of  the  innocent  properties  of  a  draught  or  powder,  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  its  contents  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  as  evidence,  and 
attended  with  no  kind  of  risk  to  the  practitioner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occiurence  of  symptoms  resembling  those 
produced  by  poisoning,  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken, 
may  be  a  pure  coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  poison  is  always  sus- 
pected by  the  vulgar  ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  to 
guard  against  the  encouragement  of  such  a  suspicion,  until  he  has 
strong  grounds  to  believe  it  to  be  well  founded.  No  public  retrac- 
tation or  apology  can  ever  make  amends  for  the  injury  which  may 
in  this  way  be  inflicted  on  the  character  of  another  ;  for  those  who 
hear  the  accusation  may  never  hear  the  defence.  In  all  such  cases, 
a  practitioner  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but,  until  confirmed  hy 
facts,  he  should  avoid  expressing  it,  or  giving  it  publicity.  When 
death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  such  cases,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analysis  ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  is  not 
always  applicable.  If  death  ensue,  the  real  cause  is  usually  ap- 
parent, and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  thus  often  removed  by  an 
examination  of  the  body.  {See  Suffocation.)  Cases  are  there 
reported  in  which  persons  have  died  suddenly  after  a  meal,  and 
the  cause  of  death  has  been  traced  to  obstruction  of  the  air-pas- 
sages by  food. 

3.  In  poisoning,  when  several  partake  at  the  savM  time  of  the  same 
food  or  medicine  (mixed  with  poison)  all  suffer  from  similar  symr- 
piofM, — ^This  character  of  poisoning  cannot  bIwajb  be  procured ; 
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bnt  it  fumiflhes  good  eyidenoe  of  the  fact  when  it  exists.  Thus, 
supposing  that  after  a  meal  made  by  several  persons  from  the  same 
dish,  only  one  suffers,  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  considerably 
weakeneoL  The  poisoned  article  of  food  may  be  detected  by  ob- 
serying  whether  they  who  suffer  under  any  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
have  partaken  of  one  particular  solid  or  liquid  in  common.  In  a  case 
of  accidental  poisoning  at  a  dinner-party,  a  medical  man  who  was 
present  observed  that  those  who  suffered  had  taken  port- wine  only: 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  saturated 
solution  of  arsenic  in  wine.  In  general,  considerable  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is  improbable  that  any 
common  cause  of  disease  should  suddenly  attack  with  violent  sym- 
ptoms of  a  similar  character,  many  healthy  persons  at  the  same 
time,  and  within  a  short  period  after  having  partaken  of  food 
together.  We  must  beware  of  supposing  that,  when  poison  is  really 
present,  all  will  be  attacked  with  precisely  similar  symptems  ;  be- 
cause there  are  many  circumstances  which  may  modify  their  nature 
and  progress.  In  general  that  person  who  has  partaken  most 
freely  of  the  poisoned  dish  will  suffer  most  severely  ;  but  even  this 
does  not  always  follow.  There  is  a  well-known  case,  recorded  by 
Bonnet,  where,  among  several  persons  who  parteok  of  a  dish, 
poisoned  with  arsenic,  they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  iwt  vomit, 
speedily  died  ;  while  others  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish, 
and  had  in  consequence  vomited  freely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked,  that  there  is  no  disease  resembling 
poisoning  which  is  likely  te  attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
a  general  principle,  but  the  following  case  will  show  that  mistakes 
may  occasionally  arise  even  under  these  circumstances.  It  occurred 
in  London,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the 
year  1832.  Four  of  the  members  of  a  family,  living  in  a  state  of 
great  domestic  unhappiness,  sat  down  te  dinner  in  apparently  good 
health  ;  some  time  after  the  meal,  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter 
were  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The 
evacuations  were  tinged  with  blood,  while  the  blueness  of  &e  skin, 
observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  was  absent.  Two  of  these 
X>ersons  died.  The  son,  who  was  known  to  have  borne  ill-will 
against  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  suffered  no  symptoms  on 
this  occasion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  them.  At  the  in- 
quest, however,  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  medical  attendant, 
that  the  deceased  persons  had  really  died  of  malignant  cholera,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  them.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  perceived  that  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  irritant  poison,  appeared  suddenly  in 
several  individuals  in  perfect  health,  and  shortly  after  a  meal.  We 
hereby  learn  that  the  utility  of  any  rules  for  investigating  cases  of 
poisoning,  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with 
which  they  are  applied  to  particular  cases. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries,  that 
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symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  irritant  x>oison,  may  bd 
Bometimes  traced  to  food.  Meat,  rendered  unwholesome  by  disease 
or  decay,  pork,  bacon,  sausages,  cheese  and  bread,  as  well  as  mussels 
and  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, and  even  cause  death.  Such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  poisoning 
by  animal  or  vegetable  irritants.  All  the  chfuracters  above  de^ 
scribed,  as  indicative  of  poisoning,  may  be  observed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  forming  an  opinion  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  persons  attacked  may  have  previously  partaken  of  the  same 
kind  of  food  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  tlie  food  takeUf  or  in  the  matters 
vomited. — One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
subject,  is  the  detection  of  poison  by  chemical  analysis,  or,  if  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  by  a  microscopical  examination,  either  in  the 
food  taken  by  the  person  labouring  under  its  effects,  or  in  the 
matters  vomited,  or,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  urine. 
The  evidence  is  of  course  more  satisfactory  when  the  x>oison  is  de* 
tected  in  the  matters  vomited  or  in  the  urine,  than  in  the  food  : 
because  this  will  show  that  it  has  really  been  taken,  and  it  will 
readily  account  for  the  symptoms.  If  the  vomited  matters  have 
been  thrown  away,  we  must  examine  the  food  of  which  the  patient 
may  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  both  cases  be  negative, 
and  no  trace  of  poison  be  found  in  the  urine,  it  is  probable  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  disease. 

In  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  living  subject,  a  medical 
jurist  must  remember,  that  poisoning  is  sometimes  feigned,  and  at 
others  imputed.  It  is  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into 
food,  as  well  as  to  introduce  it  into  the  matters  vomited  or  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels,  and  to  accuse  another  of  having  admin- 
istered it.  There  are  few  of  these  accusers  who  go  so  far  as  to 
swallow  poison  under  such  circumstances,  as  there  is  a  great  dread 
of  poisonous  substances  among  this  class  of  criminals ;  and  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  that  it  would  require  a  person  well  versed  in 
toxicology  to  feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would  imx>ose  upon 
a  practitioner  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  short,  the 
difficulty  reduces  itself  to  this : — ^What  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
a  chemical  detection  of  poison  in  food  ?  All  that  a  medical  man 
can  say  is,  whether  poison  is  or  is  not  present  in  a  particular 
article  of  food  :  he  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to 
develope  the  alleged  attempt  at  administration.  If  the  poison  has 
been  actually  administered  or  taken,  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  person  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  symptoms  would  be  a  strong  fact  against  the  alleged 
administration.  The  detection  of  poison  in  the  matters  vomited, 
affords  no  decisive  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed,  except  imder 
two  circumstances  : — I.  When  the  accuser  has  previously  laboured 
under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  in  which  case  there  can  be 
no  feigning,  and  the  question  of  imputation  is  a  matter  to  be  es- 
tablished by  general  evidence.    2.  "V^en  the  matters  are  actually 
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Tomited  Into  &  dton  vessel  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant 
himself 9  or  ot  some  person  on  whose  testimony  perfect  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  detection  of  absorbed  poison  in  the  wrine  furnishes  a 
dear  proof  that  poison  has  been  taken,  that  it  has  passed  into  the 
bloody  and  has  been  subsequently  eliminated. 

When  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  it 
is  necessaiy  that  he  should  know  to  what  points  he  ought  to  give 
his  attention.  It  is  very  proper  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  him  to  save  life  when  the  individual  is  living ;  but  while  engaged 
in  one  duty,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  perform  another,  supposing 
the  case  to  be  one  of  suspected  criminal  poisoning,  namely,  to  note 
down  many  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  detect  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime.  There  is  no  person  so  well  fitted  to  observe  tiiese  points 
as  a  medical  man ;  but  it  imf ortunately  happens  that  many  facta 
important  as  evidence,  are  often  overlooked.  The  necessity  for  ob- 
serving and  recording  them  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known.  A 
medical  man  should  not  make  himself  officious  on  such  occasions,  but 
he  would  be  unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  society  if  he 
did  not  aid  the  cause  of  justice  by  extending  his  scientific  know- 
ledge to  the  detection  of  crime.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  medical 
profession  that  the  crime  of  murder  by  poisoning— a  form  of  death 
from  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can  protect  a  person — is  so  fre- 
quently brought  to  light  by  the  announcement  of  suspicious  facts 
of  a  medical  nature  to  magistrates  and  coroners  ;  and  on  several 
occasions  the  highest  compliments  have  been  passed  by  judges  on 
medical  men  who  have  been  thus  indirectly  the  means  of  bringing 
atrocious  criminals  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  points  which 
demand  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  in  all  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning :  L  With  respect  to 

Symptoms, — 1.  The  time  of  their  occurrence, — their  nature. 
2.  The  exact  period  at  which  they  were  observed  to  take  FJ|Ace  after 
a  meal,  or  after  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken.  3.  The  order 
of  their  occurrence.  4;  Whether  there  was  any  remission  or  in- 
tennission  in  their  progress ;  or,  whether  they  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  aggravated  until  death.  5.  Whether  the  patient 
had^laboured  under  any  previous  illness.  6.  Whether  the  symptoms 
were  observed  to  recur  more  violently  after  a  particular  meal,  or 
after  any  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine.  7.  Whether  the 
patient  nas  vomited  :  the  vomited  matters,  if  any  (especially  those 
Jirst  ejected),  should  be  procured  :  their  odour,  colour,  and  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction  noted,  as  well  as  their  quantity.  8.  If  none  be 
procurable,  and  the  vomiting  has  taken  place  on  the  dress,  furniture, 
or  floor  ci  a  room — ^then  a  portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  carpet, 
may  be  cut  out  and  reserved  for  analysis  ;  if  the  vomiting  has 
ocGXirred  on  a  deal  floor,  a  portion  of  the  wood  may  be  scraped  or 
cut  ont ;  or  if  on  a  stone-pavement,  then  a  clean  sponge  soaked  in 
distilled  water  may  be  used  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  substance. 
The  venel  in  which  vomited  matters  have  been  contained  will  often 
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fumiBh  yaluable  evidence,  since  heavy  mineral  x>oi8ons  fall  to  the 
bottom,  or  adhere  to  the  sides.  9.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
probable  nature  of  the  food  or  medicine  last  taken,  and  the  exact 
time  at  which  it  was  taken.  10.  Ascertain  the  nature  of  aU  the 
different  articles  of  food  used  at  a  meaL  11.  Any  suspected  artdcles 
of  food,  as  well  as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up  as  soon 
as  possible  in  clean  glass  vessels,  labelled,  and  reserved  for  analysis. 
12.  Note  down,  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations  voluntarily 
made  by  persons  present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
the  suspected  poisoning.  13.  Whether  more  than  one  person  par- 
took of  the  food  or  medicine  ;  if  so,  whether  all  these  persons  were 
affected,  and  how  ?  14.  Whether  the  same  kind  of  fooaor  medicine 
had  been  taken  before  or  since  by  the  patient  or  other  persons 
without  ill  effects  following. 


CHAPTER  6. 

ON  THB  EVIDENCE  OF  POISONINO  DT  THE  DEAD  BODY. — ^PERIOD  AT  WHICH 
POISONS  FBOVE  FATAL. — CHBONIC  POISONING. — APPBABAKCBS  PBODX7CEO  BT 
THE  DIFFEBENT  CLASSES  OF  POISONS. — REDNESS  OF  THE  HUCOUS  MEM- 
BRANE MISTAKEN  FOB  DiFLAMMATION. — ULCEBATION  AND  COBBOSIOX. — 
SOFTENINa. — ^PEBFOBATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  FIOOM  POISON  AND   DISEASE. 

Supposing  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  we  are  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  is  one  of  poisoning  or  not,  we  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavour  to  asceitain  all  the  particulars  which  have 
been  considered  in  the  last  chapter  as  indicative  of  poisoning  in 
the  living  body.  Should  the  deceased  have  died  from  poison,  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack,  and  the  symptoms  preceoing  death, 
ought  to  correspond  with  the  characters  alroady  described  ;  and  in 
these  investigations  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  rule  : 
There  is  no  one  symptom  or  pathological  condition  which  is  peculiar 
to  poisoning ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  disease 
which  presents  aU  those  characters  whicli  are  met  with  in  an  actual 
case  of  poisoning.  The  points  which  require  to  be  especially  noticed 
under  i^ese  circumstances  in  the  living,  are  described  at  pp.  7  and 
14  ante.  The  additional  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  death  of  a 
person  may  be  considered  imder  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  tinie  at  which  death  takes  place  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
symptoms. — This  question  requires  examination,  because  the  more 
common  poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses,  generally  cause  death 
within  definite  periods  of  time.  By  an  attention  to  this  point  we 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  enabled  to  negative  a  charge  of  poison* 
ing,  and  in  others  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  kind  of  poison  which 
has  been  taken.  In  a  Court  of  Law,  a  medical  practitioner  is  often 
required  to  state  the  usual  period  of  time  within  which  poisons  prove 
fataL  It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  do  poisons  differ  from 
eadi  other  in  this  respect,  but  the  same  Bubstance,  according  to  the 
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fonn  or  qoantity  in  whidli  it  has  been  taken,  may  differ  in  tbe 
im{adit7  of  its  action.  A  lazge  dose  of  prossic  add,  t.  e.  from  half 
an  oonoe  to  an  oonoe,  may  destroy  life  in  less  than  two  minntes. 
In  ordinaiy  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  a  person  dies,  u  e, 
all  signs  of  life  have  commonly  ceased,  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  :  if  he  survives  half  an  hoar,  there  is  some  hope  of  recovery. 
In  the  cases  of  seven  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  similar 
dose  of  this  acid  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  first  died  in 
about  twenty  minutes  ;  the  seventh  survived  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Oxalic  add,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  common  poisons, 
when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  may 
destroy  life  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour :  if  the  poison  is  not 
perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in  proving 
fataL  The  strong  mineral  adds,  in  poisonous  doses,  destroy  life  in 
about  ei^^teen  or  twenty-four  hours.  Arsenic,  under  the  form  of  ar- 
senious  add  (white  arsenic),  operates  fatally  in  from  eighteen  hours 
to  three  or  four  days.  It  has,  however,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
killed  a  person  in  two  hours.  Opium,  dther  as  a  solid  or  under  the 
fonn  of  laudanum,  conunonly  proves  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve 
hoars  ;  but  it  has  been  known,  in  several  instances,  to  destroy  life 
in  less  than  three  hours ;  they  who  survive  the  effects  of  this  poison 
for  twelve  hours  are  oonsid^!ed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 
This  must  be  understood  to  be  merely  a  statement  of  the  average 
results,  as  nearly  as  we  are  warranted  in  giving  an  opinion ;  but 
the  medical  jurist  will  of  course  be  aware  that  the  fatal  period  may 
be  protracted  or  shortened,  according  to  all  those  drcumstanoes 
which  have  been  elsewhere  stated  to  affect  the  action  of  poisons. 

There  are  various  forms  which  this  question  may  assume.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken 
poison,  has  occurred  either  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a 
anspicion  of  poisoning.  The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
trati<Hi :  A  woman  of  the  name  of  RuneU  was  tried  and  convicted  at 
the  Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  in  1828,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic,  llie  poison  was  defected  in  the 
st<»iadi ;  but  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  medical 
witnesses,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
ikree  hoars  after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have  been 
administered  to  him.  The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others 
was  cited  to  show  that,  aoccntling  to  their  experience,  they  had 
never  known  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
lees  than  seven  hours.  This  may  be  admitted ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  sufficient  authority  on  the  other  side  to  establish 
that  some  cases  had  actually  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four  houn. 
So  far  as  this  objection  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  was  properly 
oonTicted.  In  reference  to  the  medical  question  raised  at  this  ^^ru^ 
I  may  observe  that  two  distinct  cases  have  since  occurred  in  whidi 
the  persons  died  certainly  within  two  hours  after  taking  arseiuc ; 
and  mevenl  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  death  has  tatei 
place  in  from  three  to  four  hoars  after  the  administration  of  '^  " 
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poison.  It  seems  extraordinazy  in  the  present  day  that  any 
attempt  should  have  been  made  by  a  professional  man  to  negative 
a  cha^  of  criminal  poisoning  upon  so  weak  a  ground  as  this  ;  but 
this  opinion  was  expressed  many  yean  ago,  when  the  facts  con- 
nected witb  poisoning  were  but  little  known.  It  is  quite  obviouB 
that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from 
destroying  life  in  an  hour,  or  even  within  a  shorter  period.  A  case 
will  be  hereafter  related,  in  which  death  took  place  from  arsenic 
probably  within  twenty  minutes.  These  matters  can  be  settled 
only  by  a  careful  observation  of  numerous  cases,  and  not  by  any 
d  priori  reasoning,  or  by  a  limited  individual  experience. 

In  all  instances  of  sudden  death  there  is  generally  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  suspect  poisoning.  They 
never  can  be  brought  to  consider  that  persons  may  die  a  natural 
death  suddenly,  as  well  as  slowly ;  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that 
death  may  really  take  place  slowly,  and  yet  be  due  to  poison.  Thia 
prejudice  continually  gives  rise  to  ike  most  unfounded  suspicions  of 
poisoning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  to  cases  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning  being  frequently  mistaken  for  natural  disease.  One  of 
the  means  recommended  for  distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from 
apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  hearty  is  the  ^fference  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  death  takes  place.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the 
heart  may  prove  fatal  either  instantly  or  within  an  hour.  The  only 
poisons  Ukely  to  operate  with  such  fatal  rapidity  are  prussic  acid 
or  nicotina.  Poisoning  by  opium  is  commonly  protracted  for  five  or 
six  hours.  This  poison  has  never  been  known  to  destroy  life  instan- 
taneously, or  within  a  few  minutes.  Thus,  then,  it  may  happen 
that  death  will  occur  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  attribute  it  to  narcotic  poison. 

Chronic  Poisoning, — ^When  a  poison  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is 
called  a  case  of  acute  poisoning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic 
form,  i.e.  in  which  death  takes  place  slowly.  Chronic  poisoning  is 
a  subject  which  has  of  late  frequently  required  medico-legal  investi- 
gation. Most  poisons,  when  their  effects  are  not  rapidly  manifested, 
owing  either  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose  or  to  timely  treatment, 
are  capable  of  slowly  undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  killing 
the  patient  by  producing  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  This  is  some- 
times observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
tartarized  antimony,  but  it  has  been  remarked  also  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.  Death  is  here 
an  indirect  consequence :  in  poisoning  by  the  acids  or  alkalies, 
either  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  induced,  or  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  digestion  impaired — a 
condition  which  leads  to  exhaustion  and  death.  The  time  at  which 
these  indirect  effects  may  prove  fatal,  is  of  course  liable  to  vary. 
A  person  has  been  known  to  die  from  a  stricture  of  the  gullet, 
brought  on  by  sulphuric  add,  eleven  months  after  the  poison  was 
swallowed;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may 
oocnr  of  a  Btill  more  protracted  nature.  In  cases  of  c^rontc  pouomn^, 
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time  ifl  1011181111168  great  difficult  in  aaaigiiiiig  death  ezoliuiTely  to 
the  origiiisl  action  of  the  poison,  since  the  habita  of  life  of  the 
person,  a  tendency  to  disease,  and  other  circmastances,  maj  have 
oononrred  either  to  accelerate  or  produce  a  fatal  result.  To  connect 
a  stricture  of  the  gullet  proving  utal,  with  the  effects  of  poisoning 
by  a  mineral  acid,  it  would  be  ueceBsary  to  show  that  there  waa  no 
tendency  to  this  disease  before  the  acid  was  administered  ;  that  the 
aymptoma  appeared  soon  after  the  firat  effects  of  the  poison  went 
off ;  that  these  HTmptoma  continued  to  become  aggravated  until  the 
time  of  death  ;  and,  lastlv,  that  there  was  no  o^er  cause  to  whidi 
death  could  with  any  probability  be  referred.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  aecondaiy  fatal  effecta  of  any  poison — such,  toe 
instance,  as  the  salivation  occasionally  induced  by  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  are  caused  by 
tartarized  antimony,  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
these  subatances  have  passed  away. 

The  characters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  of  late  years  acquired  a 
special  interest  for  the  medical  jurist.  There  is  a  difficult  about 
them  which  no  accuracy  of  observation  or  judgment  can  surmount. 
The  poison  or  poisons,  if  found  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must 
necessarily  exist  in  fractional  parts  of  a  groin.  This  alone  will  be 
snfBcient  to  create  a  doubt  whether  death  has  been  caused  by  the 
poison,  although  it  is  quite  consistent  with  medical  experience  that 
a  person  may  die  from  chronic  poisoning,  and  little  or  none  of  tha 
poison  be  found  in  the  body  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jama 
ISeg.  V.  Willow),  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  was 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  :  in  the  case  of 
Imd>dla  Banki  {Beg.  v.  Smethurit),  the  quantity  was  greater  than  this, 
but  less  than  a  grain  altogether ;  while  in  the  case  of  Mn.  Pettri, 
of  Teovil,  examined  by  uie  late  Ur.  Herapath,  non«  was  found 
in  the  body,  although  this  chemist  had  extracted  a  quantity  of  anti- 
mony as  sulphide,  from  the  urine  of  the  deceased  within  less  than 
nine  days  before  her  death !  In  this  case  Dr.  Oarlaud  had  also  found 
antimony  in  the  evacuations  during  life,  and  had  referred  the  inter- 
mittent irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  which  deceased 
had  suffered,  to  the  secret  use  of  this  mineral.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  that  deceased  had  died  from  disease,  and  that  death  was 
accelerated  by  some  irritant.  ('Lancet,'  Au^t  4th,  1860,  p.  119.) 
On  some  trials  for  poisoning  (Beg.  v.  WUltam  P(dmer,  C.  0.  0. 
1866),  it  has  been  a  contested  scientific  question,  whether  a  person 

n  die  from  poison  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  remain  in  the  body. 


Ur.  Herapath's  evidence  in  Mrs.  Peters  s  case  not  only  now  pro 
the  affirmative,  but  goes  to  show  that  antimony  may  act  fatally  and 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  t))e  system  in  about  a  week.    ('Med. 


Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug,  26,  Sept.  IS  and  29,  1860,  pp.  190,  271, 
317.) 

2.  Evidence  from  the  appearanret  m  thfC  body.— One  of  the  chief 
means  of  determining  whether  a  person  has  died  from  poison.  Is 
■n  examination  of  the  body  aftn  death.     In  rolatioa  to  eastenml 
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appearances,  there  are  none  indicatiye  of  poisoning  upon  which  we 
can  safely  rely.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bodies  of 
pecsons  who  were  poisoned,  putrefied  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
others  who  had  died  from  natural  disease ;  and  evidence  for  or 
against  poisoning  was  at  one  time  derived  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  body.  This  is  now  known  to  be  an  error  :  the 
bodies  of  persons  poisoned  are  not  more  rapidly  decomposed,  ca^eris 
paribttSf  than  those  of  others  who  have  died  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  they  irritate,  inflame,  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet 
with  all  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as  softening,  thicken- 
ing, ulceration,  perforation,  or  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of 
the  viscera  are  thickened,  at  omer  times  thinned  and  softened,  by 
the  action  of  an  irritant. 

Neurotic  {Cerebral  and  S^inaJ)  poisons  do  not  commonly  leave  any 
well-marked  appearances  m  the  body.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
present  no  unnatural  chan^.  There  may  be  greater  or  less 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  of 
their  membranes  ;  but  even  this  is  often  so  slight  as  to  escape 
notice,  unless  attention  be  particularly  directed  to  these  organs. 
Effusion  of  blood  is  rarely  found. 

The  Narcotico-irritant  or  Cerebro-apinal  poisons  may  affect  either 
the  brain  or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  commonly  all  these  parts, 
according  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  action. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  both  irritants  and  neurotics 
may  destroy  life  without  leaving  any  appreciable  changes  in  the 
body.  To  such  cases  as  these,  tlie  remarks  about  to  be  made  do 
not  apply.  The  proofs  of  poisoning  must,  in  such  exceptional  cases, 
be  procured  entirely  from  other  sources.  Any  evidence  derivable 
from  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  person  poisoned,  will  be 
imperfect  unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
analogous  changes  often  met  with  as  the  results  of  ordinary  disease. 
These  are  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  They  are  redness,  ulceration,  softening,  and  perforation. 
Each  of  these  conditions  may  depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as  upon 
the  action  of  irritant  poisons. 

Redness, — It  is  a  main  character  of  the  irritants  to  produce,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation,  redness  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  This  redness,  when  first  seen, 
is  usually  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  becoming  brighter  by  exposture 
to  air.  It  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  :  at 
other  times  it  is  seen  in  patches,  dots,  or  lines  (strias),  spread 
irregularlv  over  the  surface  of  the  Aomach.  It  is  sometimes  met 
with  at  tne  smaller,  but  more  commonly  at  the  larger,  end  of  this 
organ;  and,  again,  we  occasionally  find  the  folds  or  prominences  only 
of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  this  red  or  inflamed  appearance. 
Badness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may,  however,  be  due  to  gastritis 
or  gastro-enteritis  as  a  result  of  disease ;  and  in  order  to  assign  the 
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true  cause  of  the  inflammation,  it  irill  be  i 
account  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  ( 

of  the  eiietence  of  irritant  poison  ir  *' 

in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ia 
pale  and  white,  or  nearly  so,  except  during  digestion,  when  it  ia 
•lightly  reddened  ;  and  some  observers  have  remarked  that  a  slight 
recmess  has  often  remained  in  the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  performance  of  the  digestive  process.  Wlien  in  contact 
with  Uie  spleen  or  liver,  after  death,  the  stomach  is  apt  to  acquire  a 
deep  livid  colour  from  the  transudatian  of  blood  ;  and  it  is  well 
hnown  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat  similar  colour  from  the 
gravitation  of  blood  which  always  takes  place  afterdeath.  None  of 
these  appearances  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  an  irri- 
lant  poison. 

There  is  on  important  class  of  esses  in  which  redness  of  the  mucoiui 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  not  dependent  on 
the  action  of  poison  or  on  any  easily  assignable  cause.  These  cases, 
owing  to  their  being  bo  little  known,  and  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist,  since  the  appearances 
closely  reaemble  those  produced  by  irritant  poison.  A  person  may 
die  without  suffering  from  any  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach  ; 
but  on  an  inspection  of  the  body,  a  general  redness  of  the  mucous 
nembrane  of  this  organ  will  be  found,  not  distinguishable  from  th« 
redness  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  arsenical  poisoning.  Several 
cases  of  this  kind  have  occun^  at  Quy's  Hospital ;  and  drawinra 
which  have  been  made  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  stomadi 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  collection. 

The  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  is  so  speedily  altered  by  putrefaction,  when  circum- 
stances are  favoumble  to  this  process,  as  frequently  to  render  it 
impossible  for  a  witness  to  speak  with  any  certainty  upon  its  cause. 
Putrefactive  infiltration  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  adjacent 
'viscera  and  muacles  will  give  a  reddish-coloured  appearance  to  a 
stomach  otherwise  in  a  h^thy  condition.  Qreat  dispute  has  arisen 
respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which  redness  of  the  stomach 
produced  by  an  irritant  will  be  recognizable  and  easily  distinguish- 
able from  putrefactive  changea.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  cer- 
tain rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  :  it  must  be  left  to  the 
knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  witness.  I  have  distinctly  seen 
the  well-marked  appearances  of  inflammation  product  by  arsenic  in 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  in  an  exhumed  body  twenty-eight  daya 
after  inteiment  (Sto,  y.  Jenningt,  Berks  Lent  Aas.  184S) ;  and  in 
another  instance,  referred  to  me  by  iSi.  Lewis,  the  coroner  for  Bssez, 
in  August  1846,  the  reddened  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a 
case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  plainly  perceptible  on  removing  a 
Jayer  of  arsenic  nineteen  mimtht  after  interment.  (See,  on  thia  quea- 

^inn.  JL  fiuiA  nf    jniinwrtAd    TminnniTifr  hv  Orfilji..    '  Annalefl    d^Hvcr.* 
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doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  the  redness,  and  no  poison  is  detected^ 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  appearance  alone  as  evidence* 
of  poisoning.    (See  p.  46,  acute.) 

Ulceration, — In  irritant  poisoning  the  stomach  is  oocasionally 
found  ulcerated  ;  but  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  occur- 
rence. In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  in  small,, 
distinct,  circular  patches,  under  the  edges  of  which  the  poison, 
(arsenic)  may  be  found.  IQceration  of  the  stomach  is  a  more  com- 
mon result  of  disease  than  of  the  action  of  poison.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  disease,  it  is  very  insidious,  going  on  often  for  weeks 
together,  without  giving  any  indications  of  its  existence,  except, 
perhaps,  sHght  gastric  disturbance  with  occasional  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  In  this  case,  the  ulceration  is  commonly  seen 
in  small,  circumscribed  patches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  means 
of  distinction,  that  ulceration  has  never  been  known  to  take  place 
from  arsenic  or  any  irritant  poison,  waial  symptoms  indicative  of 
irritant  poisoning  have  occurred.  In  ulceration  from  disease  the 
mucous  membrane  is  commonly  reddened  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ulcer.  In  \ilceration  &om  poison  the  redness  is  sene- 
rally  diffused  over  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  as  weU  as 
over  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines.  A  case,  however,  oc- 
curred in  Guy's  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  in  which,  with  a  small,, 
circular  patch  of  ulceration  near  the  cardiac  opening,  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  was  red  and  injected ;  but  this  singular  condition 
of  the  stomach,  so  closely  resembling  the  effects  of  an  irritant 
poison,  was  unaccompanied  by  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation 
during  life.  The  history  of  a  case  previous  to  death  will  thus  com- 
monly enable  us  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  ulceration  found, 
may  be  due.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  ulceration  from 
corrosion.  IQceration  is  a  vital  process  :  the  substance  of  a  part  is 
removed  by  the  absorbents  as  a  simple  result  of  inflammation.  Cor- 
rosion, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical  action  ; — the  parts  are  re- 
moved by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  poison :  the^  are  decomposed : 
their  vitality  is  destroyed,  and  they  combine  with  the  corrosive 
matter  itself.  Ulceration  requires  time  for  its  establishment^  while 
corrosion  is  either  an  instantaneous  or  a  very  rapid  effect. 

Softening, — The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequently  found 
BO  soft  as  to  yield  and  break  down  under  very  slight  pressure  ;  and. 
this  may  be  the  result  either  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous- 
morbid  change  in  its  structure  during  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  As  this  condition  of  the  stomach, 
when  caused  by  poison,  is  produced  by  those  substances  only  which 
possess  corrosive  properties,  it  follows  that,  in  such  cases,  traces  d 
their  action  will  be  perceived  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  Li 
softening  from  disease,  the  change  will  be  confined  to  the  stomach 
alone,  and  it  is  commonly  found  only  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end 
of  the  organ.  When  softening  is  really  caused  by  an  irritant  poison, 
it  is  generally  attended  by  ouier  striking  and  unambiguous  marks 
of  its  operation.    Softening  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  oommon  eh*- 
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racteristic  of  ^isoning  :  it  is  only  on  occasional  appeaiMice.  I  have 
met  with  an  uutance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  con- 
aiderabl;  hardBned  by  aulphurio  acid.  Softening  can  never  be 
infenod  to  have  proceeded  from  poison,  nnlesa  other  well-marked 
ohaugea  bxo  present,  or  unless  the  poison  is  discovered  in  the  softened 
parta.  The  stomacha  of  infanta  have  heen  frequently  foond  softened 
from  natural  causes  :  such  cases  could  not  be  mistaken  for  poisoning, 
since  the  history  of  them  during  life,  the  want  of  other  appearances 
indicative  of  poisoning,  and  the  total  absence  of  poison  from  tha 
viscera,  would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  entertained. 

Perforation. — The  stomach  may  become  perforated,  either  as  a 
result  of  poisoning  or  disease. 

PerforiUion  /toiii  poucming.'—Tiua  may  arise  :~I,  from  corrosion  ; 
S,  from  ulceration.  The  perforation  by  corroiion  is  by  far  the  most 
common  variety  of  perforation  from  poisoning.  It  is  occasionallf 
witnessed  when  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  been  taken,  especially 
■ulphurio  acid  :  the  stomach,  in  such  cases,  is  blackened,  and  ex- 
tensively destroyed,  the  aperture  is  large,  tiie  edges  are  rough  and 
irregular,  and  the  coats  are  easily  lacemted.  The  acid  escapes  into 
the  abdomen,  and  nu^  be  readily  detected  there  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  perforation  from  uleeralion,  caused  by  irritant  poison  (arsenic), 
it  but  little  known.  There  are  but  few  instances  on  record.  In  a 
great  number  of  poisoned  subjects  examined  during  many  yean 
past  at  Quy's  Hospital,  not  a  single  case  has  occurred.  It  must, 
then,  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare  appearance  in  cases  of  irritant 
poisoning. 

Ptrforiawn  fivm  ditecue, — This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  con- 
dition. Many  cases  of  this  disease  inll  be  found  reported  else- 
where. ('  Ouy's  Hosp.  Bep.'  No.  8.)  It  is  invariably  fatal  when 
it  proceeas  so  far  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the 
abdomen  ;  but  sometimes  the  stomach  becomes  glued  to  the 
pancreas  or  other  organa  during  the  ulcerative  process,  and  then  the 
person  may  recover.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  of  adhesion 
have  been  met  with  in  inspections.  The  symptoms  from  perforai- 
Uon  commonly  attack  a  person  suddenly,  while  apparently  enjoying 
perfect  health.  Hence  these  cases  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  (hose 
of  irritant  poisoning.  The  principal  facta  observed  with  regard  to 
this  formidable  disease  are  the  following  : — 1.  It  often  attacks  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  ^ears  of  age.  2.  The  pre- 
ceding iUneas  is  eitremely  slight ;  sometimes  there  is  merely  loss  of 
wpetite,  or  &  capricious  appetite  with  uneasiness  after  eating.  3. 
The  attack  commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severo  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  generally  soon  after  a  meal.     In  irritant  poisoning  the 

r'n  usual^  cornea  on  gradually,  and  alowly  increases  in  leveri^. 
Vomiting,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  commonly  slight,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  what  is  swallowed.  There  is  no  purging :  the  boweU 
are  generally  constipated.  In  irritant  poisoning  the  vomiting  is 
usually  severe,  and  purging  is  seldom  abaent.  5.  The  person  diea 
commonly  in  from  eighteen  to  thir^-six  honn :  this  ia  also  the 
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fkverage  period  of  death  in  the  most  common  form  of  irritant 
poisoning,  i.  e.  by  arsenic  ;  but  in  no  case  yet  recorded  has  arsenic 
caused  perforation  of  the  stomach  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  such 
an  effect  could  be  produced  by  this  or  any  irritant.  6.  In  perfora- 
tion from  disease,  the  symptoms  and  death  are  clearly  referable  to 
peritonitis.  7.  In  the  peiforation  from  disease  the  aperture  is 
commonly  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, situated  in  or  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  e<^es  are  smooth.  The  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  is  often 
blackened,  and  the  aperture  itself  is  funnel-shaped  from  within 
outwards  ;  i.e.  the  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed,  and  the  outer 
or  peritoneal  coat  the  least.  The  coats  of  the  stomach,  round  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  are  usually  thickened  for  some  distance  ;  and 
when  cut  they  have  almost  a .  cartilaginous  hardness.  These  cha- 
racters of  the  aperture  will  not  alone  indicate  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  poisoning  or  disease  ;  but  the  absence  of  poison  from  the 
stomach,  with  the  want  of  other  characteristic  marks  of  irritant  poi- 
soning, would  enable  us  to  say  that  disease  was  the  cause.  Besides, 
the  history  of  the  case  during  life  would  materially  assist  us  in  our 
judgment.  The  great  risk  on  these  occasions  is,  that  the  effects  of 
disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  poisoning  ;  for  we  are  not 
likely  to  mistake  a  perforation  caused  by  irritant  poison  for  the  result 
of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  well-marked  differences  above 
described,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  cases  of  imputed  poisoning 
where  death  has  reaUy  occurred  from  peritonitis  following  perfora- 
tion. I  have  been  required  to  examine  several  cases  of  this  kind  : 
one  of  them  will  be  found  elsewhere  recorded.  (*  Guy's  Hosp. 
Beports,'  Oct.  1850,  page  226.)  In  another  the  body  was  exhumed 
after  several  months'  burial,  and  the  stomach  was  foimd  perforated 
from  disease  in  the  usual  situation. 

Spontaneoiis  or  gelatinized  perforcUion, — The  stomach  is  occasion- 
fdly  subject  to  a  spontaneous  change,  by  which  its  coats  are  softened, 
and  give  way  generally  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end.  As  the  effu- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  organ  in  such  a  case  never  gives  rise  to 
peritoneal  inflammation,  and  no  symptoms  occur  prior  to  death  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  parts,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  a  change  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  are  supposed  to  undergo  a  process  of  solution  or  digestion. 
It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  being  sometimes  softened. 
My  colleague.  Dr.  Wilks,  who  has  for  many  years  conducted  the 
inspections  at  Guy's  Hospital,  informs  me  that  this  post-mortem 
or  cadaveric  perforation  of  the  stomach  is  so  rare  a  condition  that 
it  is  not  met  with  once  in  five  hundred  cases.  In  the  last  two  cases 
in  which  it  was  observed,  one  patient  had  died  from  albuminuria 
and  the  other  from  head-affection ;  but  in  neither  of  these  could 
there  be  foimd  any  peculiarities  regarding  their  food,  the  time  of 
the  last  meal,  or  the  state  of  the  bodies  to  account  for  the  spon- 
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t&neoiiB  deatniction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  (For  remarks  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Budd,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39.  p.  895.)  In 
January  1845 1  met  with  an  instance  of  this  perforation  in  a  child 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  It  was  seized  with  convul- 
sionsy  became  insensible,  and  died  twenty-three  hours  afterwards. 
After  death,  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed 
to  ihe  extent  of  three  inches ;  and  the  edges  were  softened  and 
blackened.  There  was  no  food  in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  had 
passed  into  this  organ  for  thirty-two  hours  before  death !  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  ascribe  death  to  the  perforation,  or  the  per- 
foration to  poison.  (For  a  full  account  of  this  case,  see  'Med. 
€ktf.'  ToL  36,  p.  32.)  An  inspection  of  the  body,  wiiJi  a  general 
histoiry  of  the  case,  will  commonly  suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  in 
forming  an  opinion  whether  the  extensive  destruction,  so  commonly 
met  with,  has  or  has  not  arisen  from  poison.  Thus,  in  a  cadaveric 
perforation,  the  aperture  is  generally  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
stomadi  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  cardia  ;  it  is  very  lar^,  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  ragged  and  pulpy  at  the  edges,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  scraped.  Tne  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sUnnach.  is  not  found  inflamed.  There  is  occasionally  slight  redness, 
with  dark  brown  or  almost  black  lines  (striie)  in  and  near  the  dis- 
solved coats,  which  have  an  acid  ^reaction.  It  can  only  be  con- 
founded with  perforation  by  the  action  of  corrosives  ;  but  the  well- 
marked  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  detection  of  the  poison  after 
death,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  will  at 
once  indicate  the  perforation  produced  by  corrosive  poison. 
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tSTLVHWtC    ACID,   OB  OIL    OF    VITBIOL. — KITBIC    ACID,    OB    AQUA  FOBTIS. — 
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SuLPHUKic  Acid,  ok  Oil  of  Vitkiol. 

Sympicmi. — ^When  this  poison  ia  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form, 
the  symptoms  produced  came  on  either  immediatelyj  or  during  the 
act  of  swallowing.  There  is  violent  burning  pain,  extending 
through  the  throat  and  guUet  to  the  stomach,  and  the  pain  is  often 
■o  severe  that  the  body  is  bent  There  is  an  escape  of  gaseous  and 
frothy  matter,  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the  latter  accom- 
panied far  the  discharge  of  shreds  of  tough  mucus  and  of  a  liquid 
of  a  dazk  coffee-ground  colour,  mixed  with  blood.  The  mouth  is 
excoriated,  the  lining  membrane  and  surface  of  the  tongue  white, 
or  reaemWng  soaked  parchment ;  in  one  instance  the  appearance 
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of  tlie  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint.  After 
&  time  the  membrane  acquires  a  grey  or  brownish  colour:  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  a  thick,  viscid  substance  consisting  of  saliva, 
mucus,  and  the  corroded  membrane ;  this  renders  speaking  and 
swidlowing  difficult  If  the  poison  has  been  administered  by  a 
spoon,  or  the  phial  containing  it  has  been  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  the  mouth  may  escape  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.  A 
medical  witness  must  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind  when  he  is 
called  to  examine  an  infant  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Around  the  lips  and  on  the  neck  may  be  found 
spots  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  spilling  of  the  acid  and  its  action, 
on  the  skin.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to  the 
swelling  and  excoriation  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  the  coun- 
tenance has  from  this  cause  a  bluish  or  livid  appearance ;  the  least* 
motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  attended  with  increase  of  pain. 
The  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  whatever  is  swallowed  is  immediately 
ejected,  and  the  vomiting  is  commonly  violent  and  incessant.  The 
matters  first  vomited  generally  contain  the  poison  :  they  are  add, 
and  if  they  fall  on  a  limestone  pavement,  there  is  effervescence ;  if 
on  coloured  articles  of  dress,  the  colour  is  sometimes  altered  to  a  red 
or  yellow,  or  it  is  entirely  discharged  and  the  texture  of  the  stuff 
destroyed  ;  on  a  black  doth  dress,  the  spots  produced  by  the  con- 
centrated add  are  reddish  brown,  and  remain  moist  for  a  considerable 
time.  After  a  time  there  is  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  great  weak- 
ness ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  and  feeble ;  the  skin  cold, 
mottled,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat  There  is  generally 
great  thirst,  with  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  should  any 
evacuations  take  place,  they  are  commonly  either  of  a  dark  brown 
or  leaden  colour,  in  some  instances  almost  black  arising  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  altered  blood.  There  are  sometimes  convulsive  motions 
of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  lips.  The  countenance, 
if  not  livid  from  obstructed  respiration,  is  pale,  expressive  of  great 
anxiety  and  intense  suffering.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  quite 
clear,  and  death  usually  takes  place  very  suddenly,  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  SfMlpKadA  of 
indigo  pixnluces  similar  symptoms.  The  vomited  matters  are,  how- 
ever, bluish  black. 

Appearances  after  death, — ^The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body 
of  a  person  who  has  died  from  the  effects  of  this  add  va^,  accord- 
ing to  whether  death  has  taken  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  Supposing 
the  case  to  have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  membrane  linmg  the 
mouth  may  be  found  white,  softened,  and  corroded.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  and  guUet  is  commonly  found  corroded, 
having  a  brown-black  or  ash-grey  colour,  and  blood  is  effused  in 
patches  beneath  it.  The  corroded  membrane  of  the  gullet  is  oc- 
casionally disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  portions  of  it  being  partly 
detached.  The  stomach,  if  not  perforated,  is  collapsed  ana  con- 
tracted. On  laying  it  open,  the  contents  are  commonly  found  of  a 
dark  brown  or  bhu^  colour  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed 
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in  great  part  of  mucns  and  altered  blood.  The  contents  may  or  may 
not  be  acid,  aooording  to  the  time  the  patient  has  surviyed,  and  the 
treatment  whidi  has  been  adopted.  On  removinff  them,  the  stomach 
may  be  seen  trayeised  by  black  lines,  or  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  stained  black  or  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  On 
forcibly  stretching  the  coats,  the  red  colour  indicative  of  inflamma- 
tion  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  the  parts  beneath,  or  surrounding 
the  bladcened  portions.    (See  Ann  De  Ley's,  1873, 1,  p.  231.) 

"When  the  stomach  is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened,  and  the 
•edge  of  the  aperture  is  commonly  black  and  irregular.  In  remov- 
ing the  stomach,  the  opening  is  liable  to  be  made  larger  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  oigan.  The  contents  do  not  always  escape  ;  but, 
when  this  happens,  the  surrounding  parts  are  attacked  by  the 
poison.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  and  the  coats  of  the  aorta  were  found  blackened  and 
eoRoded  by  the  add,  which  had  escaped  through  the  perforation. 
In  some  rare  cases  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  has  been  found 
strongly  reddened.  When  a  person  has  survived  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours,  traces  of  corrosive  and  inflammatory  action  may  be 
fcmnd  in  the  small  intestines.  In  one  case  the  mucous  membrane 
■  of  the  ileum  was  corroded.  The  interior  of  the  windpipe,  as  well 
aa  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  has  also  presented  marks  of  the  load  action 
of  the  add.  The  add  has  thus  destroyed  life  without  reaching  the 
stomach.  A  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  poison  penetrated 
into  and  destroyed  both  lungs  has  been  reported  by  Sir  William 
GnU.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  voL  45,  p.  1102.)  It  is  important  for  a 
medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gul- 
let are  not  always  found  in  the  state  above  described.  Dr.  Ogle 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  membrane  of  the  tongue  was  but 
:slit^tly  affected.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  21,  1860.) 

JVitoi  do9e. — The  dangerous  effects  of  sulphuric  add  appear  to 
arise  rather  from  its  degree  of  concentration,  than  from  the  absolute 
•  quantity  taken.  The  quantity  actually  required  to  prove  fatal 
must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full  when 
the  poison  is  swallowed,  the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  spent  on  the 
food  and  not  on  the  stomach  ;  and  a  larger  quantity  might  then  be 
taken  than  woiild  suffice  to  destroy  life  if  the  organ  were  empty. 
The  smallest  quantity  which  is  described  as  having  proved  fatal  was 
in  the  following  case  : — Half  ateaspoonful  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  was  civen  to  a  child  about  a  year  old  by  mistake  for  castor  oil. 
Hie  usual  symptoms  came  on,  witii  great  disturbance  of  breathing; 
and  the  child  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  here  taken 
oonld  not  have  exceeded  forty  drops,  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  29,  p.  147. ) 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  small  quantity  would  have 
proved  fmial  to  an  adult.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  which  Sir  R. 
Ohristison  states  he  has  found  recorded,  is  one  drachm ;  it  was  taken 
in  mistake  by  a  young  man,  and  killed  him  in  seven  days.  (Op.  cit. 
.162.)    Even  when  duuted,  the  add  will  destroy  life  rapidly.     A 
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man  swallowed,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  drachms  of  the  strongest 
acid  diluted  with  eighteen  drachms  of  water.  He  suffered  ^m 
the  usual  symptoms,  and  died  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  voL  1,  p.  183.) 

The  average  period  at  which  death  takes  place  in  cases  of  acute 
poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
The  shortest  case  recorded  occurred  to  M.  Eapp.  A  man,  est.  60, 
swallowed  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; 
he  died  in  three^iarters  of  an  hour,  (*  Gazette  Medicale,*  Dea  28, 
1850.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  reported 
in  which  the  poison  has  proved  fatal  from  secondary  causes,  at 
periods  varying  from  one  week  to  several  months. 

Chemical  analysis, — If  the  acid  is  in  a  pure  state  and  concentrated, 
it  possesses  these  properties  : — 1.  Wood,  sugar,  or  other  organic 
matter  plunged  into  it,  is  speedily  carbonized  or  charred,  either  witL 
or  without  the  application  of  heat.  2.  When  boiled  with  wood,  cop- 
per-cuttings, or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  this 
is  immediately  known  by  the  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  acid  vapour 
first  rendering  blue,  and  then  bleaching,  starch-paper  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid.  3.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
great  heat  is  evolved — nearly  200^  F. ,  in  a  cold  vessel. 

Sulphuric  acid  when  diluted  does  not  carbonize  organic  substances. 
One  test  only  is  required  for  its  detection,  namely,  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  baryta — either  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  the  chloride  of  harvum. 
Having  ascertained  by  test-paper  that  the  suspected  liquid  is  acid, 
we  add  te  a  portion  of  it  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  a  dense 
white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  will  fall  down :  this  is- 
insoluble  in  all  acids  and  alkalies.  If  the  precipitate  is  collected, 
dried,  and  heated  te  full  redness  for  some  minutes,  in  a  small  pla- 
tinum crucible,  or  in  a  folded  piece  of  platinxmi  foil,  with  hye  or  six 
parts  of  charcoal  powder,  it  will,  if  a  sulphate,  be  converted  inte- 
sulphide  of  barixmi.  To  prove  this,  we  add  te  the  calcined  residue 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  same  time  suspending  over  it  a  slip  of  fil- 
tering paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  If  the 
precipitate  obtained  is  a  sulphate,  the  gas  evolved  .will  be  siilphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  known  by  its  odour,  and  by  its  turning  a  sidt  of 
lead  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in; 
place  of  charcoal,  in  a  proportion  of  one  part  te  three  parts  of  the- 
sulphate  of  baryta.  The  mixture  should  be  strongly  heated  to- 
f  usion  in  a  reduction-tube  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  On  break- 
ing the  glass  when  cold,  and  lajdng  the  incinerated  residue  on  paper 
or  card  wetted  with  a  salt  of  lead,  a  brown  stain  indicative  of 
sulphide  of  lead  is  produced,  or  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  added  te  it. 

In  liquids  containing  orga/nic  matter. — If  sulphuric  add  is  mixed 
with  such  liquids  as  porter,  coffee,  or  tea,  the  process  for  its  de- 
tection is  substantially  the  same,  the  liquid  b^ng  first  rendered. 
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dew  by  filtration.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  baiTta,  if  mixed 
with  organic  ni&tter,  maj  be  purified  hj  boiling  it  in  strong  nitrio 
Kid  ;  but  this  is  not  commonlj^  nacesaaiy,  as  the  reduction  of  tiie 
dried  predpitato  may  be  equally  well  performed  with  the  impure, 
as  with  the  pore  sulphate.  Some  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  porter, 
and  most  winea,  generally  contain  sulphuric  acid  or  a  stUphate,  but 
the  acid  is  in  small  proportion ;  therefore,  if  there  is  an  abundant 
precipitate,  there  con  be  no  doubt,  cattrii  paribus,  that  free  Bid- 
phiuic  acid  has  been  added  to  them.  Should  the  liquid  be  thick 
and  viscid,  like  gruel,  it  may  be  diluted  with  water,  and  then  boiled 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  coats  of  the  stomach 
■honld  be  cut  up  and  boiled  in  distilled  water.  For  the  action  of 
the  boiytic  test,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  liquid  should  be  abso- 
lutely clear,  provided  it  is  not  so  thick  as  to  interfere  mechanically 
with  the  preci^tation  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Dioiyiii.— When  the  add  is  mixed  with  milk,  decomposed  blood, 
uid  mucus,  or  other  substances,  rendering  it  thick  and  visdd,  it 
may  be  readily  separated  by  dialysis ;  a  process  which  is  applicable 
to  Uie  other  acid  poisons,  euchasthe  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  oxalic. 
A  portion  of  the  add  visdd  liquid  should  be 
jjaiced  in  a  test  tube,  about  five  inches  long  l^-  U 

and  one  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends, 
the  neck  being  securely  covered  with  a  layer 
of  thin  bladder.     The  tube  is  then  immersed, 
month  downwards,  in  a  beaker  containing  dis- 
tilled water  (Fig.  1).     After  some  hours  the 
add  will  pass  ^trough  the  membrane,  and  may 
be  detected  in  the  water.  This  process  may  be 
employed  as  a  trial  test  of  the  contents  of  the 
atomach  when  they  have  a  strong  acid  reac- 
-Uon.     In  thus  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  sulphate,  like     -^J^aialyii  S'uq^i 
Epsom  salts,  may  be  present  ui  the  liquid,         poIiodh. 
and  an  innooent  acid,  like  vin^ar  or  lemon- 
jmce,  may  give  the  odd  reaction.     To  remove  any  fallacy  on  this 
ground,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  tested  should  be  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  incinerated,  when  the  alkaline  sulphate,  if  present,  will 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dry  solid. 

It  is  a  qiedico-l^al  fact  of  considerable  importance,  that  the  con- 
tents of  a  stomach  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  add  are 
aometimes  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of  this  poison,  even  when 
it  has  been  swallowed  in  large  quantity.  The  acid  is  not  commonly 
foond  when  the  person  has  been  under  treatment,  when  there  has 
been  conddeiable  vomiting,  aided  by  the  drinking  of  water  or  other 
simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  survived  several  days. 

Sulphuric  add  may  be  detected  on  artida  of  dolhing  by  a  similar 
procen.  The  concentrated  add  produces  brown  stains  on  black 
cloth — the  spots  remain  damp,  and  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  gradually 
•ofteoed  and  corroded.     The  stained  portion  of  cloth  should  ba 
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boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  tested  with  a  salt  of 
barium.  If  any  free  acid  is  present,  the  stained  stuff  and  the  solu- 
tion obtained  from  it  will  redden  litmus  paper.  Sometimes  the 
detection  of  the  acid  on  clothing,  is  the  only  source  of  chemical 
evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning.  It  has  been  thrown  on  the  person 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  bodily  injury  or  injury  to  the  clothes. 
In  such  cases  it  must  be  proved  that  the  substance  is  of  a  corrosive 
nature,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  person. 

Nitric  Acn>,  o£  Aqua  Fo&tis. 

Symptoms. — ^When  nitric  acid  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  state, 
the  symptoms  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  They  come  on  immediately,  and  the  swallowing  of  the 
acid  is  accompanied  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet 
extending  downwards  to  the  stomach  :  there  are  gaseous  eructations, 
resulting  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  poison,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of  liquid  or  soud  matters,  mixed  with 
altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  shreds  of  yellowish- 
coloured  mucus,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  exquisitely  tender ;  but  in  one  well-marked  case  of  poi- 
soning by  this  acid,  the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  throat : 
probably  the  poison  had  not  reached  the  stomach.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  is  commonly  soft  and  white,  after  a  time 
becoming  yellow,  or  even  brown ;  the  teeth  are  also  white,  and  the 
enamel  is  partially  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid. 
There  is  creat  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  the  mouth 
being  filled  with  viscid  mucus  :  the  power  of  swallowing  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  entirely  lost.  On  opening  the  mouth,  the  tongue  may 
be  found  swollen,  and  of  a  citron  colour ;  the  tonsils  are  also  swollen 
and  enlarged ;  the  teeth  are  yellow  and  corroded.  As  the  symp- 
toms progress,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  irregular — 
the  surface  of  the  body  extremely  cold,  and  there  are  frequent 
rigors  (shivering).  The  swallowing  of  liquids  increases  the  severity 
of  the  pain  and  occasions  vomiting.  There  is  obstinate  constipation. 
Death  takes  place  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is 
easily  roused.  The  intellectual  faculties  commonly  remain  dear 
until  the  last. 

The  vapour  of  this  acid  is  destructive  to  life.  In  March  1854, 
Mr.  Haywood,  a  chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : — He  was  pouring  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  from  a  carboy  containing  about  sixty  pounds,  when  by 
some  accident  the  vessel  was  broken.  For  a  few  minutes  he  inhaled 
the  fumes  of  the  mixed  acids,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  liquid  feU  over  him.  Three  hours  after  the  accident  he  was 
sitting  up  and  appeared  to  be  in  moderately  good  health.  He  was 
then  seen  by  a  medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of  some  cuts 
about  his  hands.     He  coughed  violently.    In  three  hours  more 
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ru  difficultj  of  breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.  There 
wnae  of  tightneu  at  the  lower  i>art  of  the  throat,  and  the 
raa  hard.  At  times  he  said  he  could  aou-cely  breathe.  He 
leren  honra  after  the  accident.  On  iiiitpection,  there  was 
tion  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  with  effusion  of 
in  the  Utter.     The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  contained  but  httle 

and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  aorta  was  in- 
.  The  blood  gave  a  slightly  acid  reaction  with  teat-papor. 
indpipe  wai  not  enamined.  It  is  very  probable  the  neat  of 
ef  was  in  this  organ,  and  that  the  deceased  died  from  inflam- 
r  effiiBion  and  sweUing  of  the  parts  about  the  o]>ening  of 
udpipe.  ('Idncet,'  April  15,  1854,  p.  430.)  A  similar 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  one  of  the  janitors  of  an 
ional  institution  in  Edinburgh  in  March  1863.  They  both 
mn  the  effects  of  the  acid  vapour. 

taratuxs  after  deaA. — Supposing  death  to  have  taken  place 
r  from  the  Uquid  add,  the  following  appearances  may  be  met 

The  akin  of  the  month  and  lips  will  present  various  shades 
mr,  from  an  orange-yellow  to  a  brown.  Yellow  spots  pro- 
by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  may  be  fonnd  about  the  tuuids 
ck.    The  membrane  lining' the  mouth  U  sometimes  white,  at 

of  a  citron  colour ;  the  teeth  are  white,  but  present  some- 
»  yellowish  colour.  The  throat  and  windpipe  are  much 
wL     The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  is  softened,  and  qf  a 

or  brown  colour,  easily  detached,  often  in  long  shreds.  The 
Lp«  is  more  congested  than  usual,  and  the  lungs  are  also  con- 
,  l^e  most  strongly  marked  changes  are,  however,  seen  in  the 
h.  When  not  perfoi'ated,  this  organ  may  be  found  distended 
•a,  its  mucous  membrane  partially  inflamed  and  covered  with 
a  of  a  yeUow,  brown,  or  green  colour,  or  it  may  be  even 
Its  coata  may  be  so  much  softened  as  to  break  down  under 
ghtest  pressure.  In  the  duodenum  similar  changes  are  found  ; 
I  some  caseH  the  small  intestines  have  presented  no  other 
■ance  than  that  of  a  slight  redness.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
imacb  would  be  in  general  perforated  by  this  corrosive  liquid ; 
uforation  hsa  not  been  often  observed.  In  a  case  which 
I  fatal  after  the  long  period  of  six  months,  there  was,  ut  the 
nal  end  of  the  stomach,  a  distinct  cicatrix  with  puckering 
■rdening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  causing  a 
contraction  of  the  intestinal  orifice.  The  only  other  appear- 
onsisted  in  some  dark  longitudinal  lines  on  the  posterior  sur- 
'  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet.  This  had  probably  been 
1  by  the  acid.     ( '  Lancet,'  Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  510.) 

imalUd  quantity  of  this  acid  which  I  find  reported  to  have 
nd  life,  is  about  lico  drachm*.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  boy, 
itirteen  :  he  died  in  thirty'sLi  hours.  Death  commonly  takes 
within  twenty-foiu-  hours.  Sobemheim  relates  a  case  of 
ing  by  nitric  acid,  which  proved  fatal  in  one  hour  and  fhree- 
n  (Op,  cit  402).     This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
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inBtaace  on  record,  where  the  acid  acted  as  a  poison.  The  xuaul 
well-marked  effects  were  found  in  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  anudl 
intestines.  In  infants,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  this  poison  in  s 
few  minutes,  should  it  happen  to  affect  the  larynx.  The  longest 
case  is,  perhaps,  that  recorded  by  Tartra,  where  a  woman  died  from 
exhaustion,  produced  by  the  secondary  effects  of  the  acid  eight 
months  after  having  swallowed  it. 

Chemical  ancdyais, — In  the  simple  state, — This  acid  may  be  met 
with  either  concentrated  or  diluted.  The  concentrated  acid  varies 
in  colour  from  a  deep  orange  red  to  a  light  straw  yellow.  It  may 
be  recognized,  1.  By  evolving  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air 
or  when  heated.  2.  By  its  staining  organic  matter  yellow  or  brown, 
the  colour  being  heightened  and  turned  to  a^reddish  tint  by  contact 
with  caustic  alkalies.  3.  When  mixed  with  a  few  copper  cuttings, 
it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  a  deep  red  acid  vapour  is  given  off,  and  a 
greenish  coloured  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  formed.  Tin  or 
mercury  may  be  substituted  for  copper  in  Uiis  experiment.  4.  The 
addition  of  gold-leaf  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  :  if  nitric 
acid  is  present,  the  gold  will  be  dissolved  on  warming  the  mixture. 
Common  aqua  f  ortis  (nitric  acid)  sometimes  contains,  as  impuri^, 
a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  gold-leaf  by  heat.  In 
the  diluted  state.  This  acid  is  not  precipitated  like  the  sulphuric, 
by  any  common  reagent,  since  all  its  alkaline  combinations  are 
8ol]ible  in  water.  1.  The  liquid  has  a  highly  acid  reaction,  and  (if 
not  too  diluted)  on  boiling  it  with  some  copper  turnings,  red  fumes 
of  nitrous  acid  vapour  are  g^iven  off,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  blue 
colour  at  the  same  time.  2.  A  streak  made  on  white  paper  with 
the  diluted  acid  does  not  carbonize  it  when  heated  ;  but  a  scarcely 
visible  yellow  stain  is  left.  3.  The  liquid  is  neither  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  bar3rta  nor  by  nitrate  of  silver.  These  two  last  expe- 
riments give  merely  negative  results  :  they  serve  to  show  that  the 
flulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  absent. 

In  order  to  detect  nitric  acid  when  mixed  with  water  or  other 
liquids,  the  liquid  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  potash,  and 
then  evaporated  slowly  to  obtain  crystals.  If  the  liquid  contains 
nitric  acid,  these  crystals  will  possess  the  following  characters : 
1.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  lengthened  fluted  prisms,  which 
neither  effloresce  nor  deliquesce  on  exposure.  One  drop  of  the 
solution,  evaporated  spontaneously  on  glass,  will  suffice  to  yield 
distinct  and  well-formed  prismatic  crystals.  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  nitrate  of  potash  from  a  large  number  of  salts.  2. 
When  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  powdered  crystals 
slowly  evolve  a  colourless  acid  vapour.  By  this  test,  the  nitrate  is 
known  from  every  other  deflagrating  salt.  3.  A  portion  of  the 
powdered  crystals  should  be  placed  in  a  small  tube  and  mixed  with 
their  bulk  of  fine  copper  filings.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  moistened 
with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added.  Either 
with  or  without  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  decomposition 
immediately  ensues,  by  which  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  evolved. 
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Teoogmzable  by  their  colour,  odour,  and  add  reaction.  In  operating 
on  a  small  quantity  of  nithite  free  from  chloride,  the  crystals  may 
be  placed  in  a  flask  and  mixed  with  one  or  two  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  copper  filings.  Place  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask  a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper  wetted,  and  a  slip  of  starch- 
paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  the  litmus  will  be  reddened,  and  the 
starch-paper  will  assume  a  blue-black  colour.  If  the  nitrate  should 
be  mixed  with  much  chloride,  then  the  power  of  dissolving  leaf- 
gold  on  boiling  the  dry  salt  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  f lunishes 
the  best  means  of  detection.  4.  We  add  to  the  ciystals  a  small 
portion  of  leaf -gold  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  gold  will  either  partly  or  entirely  disappear  if  nitric 
add  or  a  nitrate  is  present.  Its  partial  solution  will  be  indicated 
by  a  dark  purple  or  brown  colour  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  tin 
to  the  liquid  siter  boiling. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.  Nitric  acid  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  liquids  as  tea,  vinegar,  or  porter.  In  this  case, 
besides  the  acid  reaction,  there  will  be  a  peculiar  smell  produced 
by  the  strong  add,  when  mixed  with  substances  of  an  organic  na- 
ture. The  application  of  the  usual  tests  may  be  here  counteracted  : 
thus,  imless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  liquid  is  considerable, 
the  orange-red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  not  evolved  on  boiling  it 
with  copper  cuttings. 

The  action  on  leaf-gold  will  enable  a  chemist  te  detect  nitric  add 
in  coflee,  tea,  and  similar  oiganic  liquids,  even  when  the  proportion 
of  acid  is  small.  Boil  a  fragment  of  leaf-gold  in  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  while  boiling  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  oiganio 
liquid  te  the  mixture.  If  the  add  is  present,  the  gold  will  be  dis- 
solved. When  the  acid  liquid  is  thick  and  turbid,  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  tube  and  submitted  te  the  process  of  dialysis 
(see  p.  79).  Vomited  matters,  as  well  as  the  contents  and  coats  of 
the  stemach  (cut  up),  should  be  boiled  in  water,  and  filtered.  If 
not  deared  by  filtration,  they  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis,  and  the 
add  water  obtained  carefully,  neutralized  with  potash  and  concen- 
trated. If  by  filtration  we  succeed  in  procuring  a  clear  acid  liquid, 
the  colour  is  of  no  importance.  A  few  drops  of  the  neutralized  and 
concentrated  liquid  may  be  evaporated  on  a  glass-slide,  and  the 
ciystals  thus  obtained  microscopically  examined  and  compared 
with  those  of  nitre.  Paper  dipped  inte  the  concentrated  liquid 
and  dried,  bums  with  deflagration  like  teuch-paper.  The  crystals 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  neutralized  liquid  are  generally  coloured 
with  organic  matter,  but  they  fuse  inte  a  white  mass  when  heated 
in  a  platinum  capsule.  The  pure  nitre  thus  obtained  may  be 
tested  as  above  described.  The  organic  matter  in  the  crystals  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  residts  of  the  copper  and  gold 
tests. 

When  either  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  has  been 
converted,  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  copper  test  cannot  be 
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employed.  The  gold  test  will  in  such  a  case  famish  the  best  evi- 
dence.  Hydrochloric  acid  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf-gold  may  be^ 
added  to  the  dried  residue,  and  the  mixture  boiled.  If  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate  is  present,  even  in  minute  proportion,  some  portion  of 
the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  a  fact  demons^ble  by  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  tin. 

Nitric  acid  may  be  detected  in  stains  an  doihingf  if  recent,  by 
simply  boiling  the  stained  cloth  in  water.  An  acid  liquid  will  be 
obtained,  unless  the  stains  are  of  old  date  or  the  stuff  has  been 
washed.  This  liquid,  when  concentrated,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  stains  from  this  acid  on  black  and 
blue  cloth  are  of  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour.  When  long* 
exposed  they  become  dry,  but  the  cloth  is  easily  torn.  A  simple 
method  of  detecting  the  acid  is  to  boil  at  once  a  piece  of  the  stained 
cloth  with  a  fragment  of  leaf -gold  and  hydrochloric  acid.  If  nitric 
acid  is  present  in  the  stain,  a  portion  of  the  gold  will  be  dissolved. 

Hydbochlorio  Acid.    Muktatic  Acid. 

This  acid,  which  is  also  called  Muriatic  acid,  and  is  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Spirit  of  salt,  is  but  seldom  tiJcen  as  a 
poison.  In  four  years,  1863-7,  it  was  the  cause  of  eight  deaths. 
In  the  few  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  observed,  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  have  been  similar  to  those  caused  by  nitric  add. 
The  following  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  occurred  in  King's 
College  Hospital,  in  May  1859.  A  woman,  set.  63,  swallowed  half 
an  ontice  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  She  was  received  into- 
the  hospital  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prominent  symptoms 
were  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  feeble  ptilse,  cold  and 
clammy  skin,  retching  and  vomiting  of  a  brown  matter  streaked 
with  blood  and  containing  shreds  of  membrane.  There  was  greai 
exhaustion.  The  throat  became  swollen,  the  patient  lost  the  powerof 
swallowing,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  She  retained  her  senses 
until  the  last.  The  appearances  in  the  body  were  as  follows  :  the- 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  white,  softened, 
and  destroyed  'in  many  places  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  add. 
The  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  red  and  inflamed.  The  back  part 
of  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus  was  dark-coloured,  stripped  of  ita 
mucous  membrane  (which  was  generally  softened),  and  marked  with 
black  lines.  It  was  not  perforated.  (*  Lancet,'  July  16, 1859,  p.  59.) 
In  this  case  the  smallest  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add  was  taken 
which  has  as  yet  been  known  to  prove  fatal. 

Chemical  analysis. — In  a  concentrated  state,  hydrochloric  add 
evolves  copious  fumes.  The  pure  add  is  nearly  colourless ;  the 
commercial  acid  is  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  frequently  containa 
iron,  arsenic,  common  salt,  and  other  impurities.  When  boiled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  chlorine  is  evolved. 
It  does  not  dissolve  leaf -gold  \mtil  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add  have 
been  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  heated.  In  the  diluted  state, 
these  properties  are  lost     It  may  then  be  recognized  by  the  dense 
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white  precipitate  which  it  gives  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  to  it.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble 
in  ammonia :  it  becomes  puiple  and  even  blade  when  exposed  to 
ii^ty  and  when  heated  it  melts  without  decomposition,  forming  a 
^eilowiflh-colouied  substance  on  cooling.  If  the  acid  is  contained 
m  omnic  liquids  in  moderate  quantity,  it  admits  of  separation  by 
•distLuiation  to  dryness.  In  this  case  any  chlorides  present  are  left 
in  the  retort.  It  may  also  be  procured  in  a  pure  state  for  testing 
by  dialysis.     See  page  79. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  as  well  as  alkaline  chlorides, 
are  natural  constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  presence  of  local  chemical  changes  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
would  ahow  whether  the  add  had  been  tidcen  as  a  poison.  If  the 
•add  is  found  only  in  minute  quantity,  no  inference  of  poisoning 
can  be  drawn,  unless  there  are  distinct  marks  of  its  diemical  action 
upon  the  throat  and  stomach.  It  darkens  the  blood  like  sulphuric 
add,  although  it  has  not  the  same  degree  of  carbonizing  action  on 
organic  matter.  The  stains  produced  by  this  add  on  black  doth 
are  generally  of  a  slight  reddish  colour.  As  the  acid  is  volatile,  it 
may  disappear  from  the  stuff.  If  recent,  the  add  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  the  stuff  in  water  and  applying  the  silver  test,  or  by 
boiling  a  portion  of  the  stained  doth  with  leaf -gold  and  nitric  add. 
An  unstained  portion  of  doth  should  be  similarly  tested  for  the  sake 
of  oompaiison. 

CHAPTER  8. 
Toisoxnro   bt   oxauc    acid. — stmttoxs   A2n>    apprabaxcbs. — chkxical 

A3CAZ.T1I8. — DliXTSlS  OF  OBOAXIC  LIQUIDS. — ACID  OXALATE  OF  POTASH   OB 
SALT  OF  SORBSL. — TABTABIC  AMD   ACETIC   ACmS. 

Oxalic  Acn>. 

Sympioms, — ^If  this  poison  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  i.e.  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water,  a  hot 
bnming  add  taste  is  experienced  during  the  act  of  swallowing  it. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  sensation  extending  through  the 
goUet  to  the  stomach.     There  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  constriction 
or  suffocation :  the  countenance  is  livid  and  the  surface  of  the  skin 
•oon  becomes  cold  and  dammy.  Vomiting  occurs  either  immediately 
or  within  a  few  minutes.     Should  the  poison  be  diluted,  there  is 
merely  a  sensation  of  strong  addity,  and  vomiting  may  not  occur 
tmtil  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.     In  some  cases 
there  has  been  little  or  no  vomiting  :  while  in  others,  this  symptom 
has  been  incessant  until  death.     In  one  case,  in  which  an  ounce  of 
ibe  add  was  swallowed,  the  vomiting  with  pain  in  the  stomach  con- 
timied  untfl  the  fifth  day,  when  the  man  £ed  suddenly  ( '  lAncet,* 
November  24, 1860,  p.  509),  but  in  another,  in  which  the  poison 
was  modi  diluted,  vomiting  did  not  occur  for  seven  hours.    ('  Chns- 
tiflon/  221.)    The  vomited  matters  are  highly  add,  and  have  a 
greeniah-brown  or  almost  black  colour  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  mucus 
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and  altered  blood.  The  patient  complainB  of  great  pain  and  tendo^ 
ness  in  Hie  abdomen,  with  a  bnmmg  sensation  in  the  stomach. 
There  are  cold  clammy  perspirations  and  convulsions.  There  is  in 
general  an  entire  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  if  the  person  is  in 
the  erect  position,  he  falls ;  there  is  likewise  nnconsdousness  of 
snrrounding  objects,  and  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which,  however, 
the  patient  may  be  without  difficulty  roused.  Owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  pain,  the  legs  are  sometimes  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen, 
or  the  patient  rolls  about  on  the  floor  or  bed.  The  pulse  is  small, 
irregular,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  and 
there  is  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  limbs  with  spasmodic  breath- 
ing. The  inspirations  are  deep,  and  a  long  interval  elapses  between 
them.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison, 
the  following  symptoms  may  appear :  soreness  of  the  mourn,  con- 
striction and  burning  pain  in  the  throat  with  pain  in  swallowing^ 
tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that 
there  is  frequent  vomiting,  accompanied  by  purging.  The  tongue 
is  swollen,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  The  following  case  is  excep- 
tional, from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  throughout  were  chicmy 
referable  to  the  brain.  A  man  took  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
black  draught,  but  it  contained  oxalic  acid  instead  of  Epsom  salts. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  complete  coma,  but 
the  symptoms  set  in  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the 
draught.  The  man  died  in  five  hours,  without  recovering  his  con- 
sciousness. The  only  marked  appearance  on  inspection  was  intense 
congestion  of  the  brain.     (  'Lancet,'  1872,  vol.  2,  p.  4L) 

Appearances  after  death, — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  is  softened  and  commonly  white,  as  if 
bleached,  but  it  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  portion  of  the  brown 
mucous  matter  discharged  from  the  stomach.  This  latter  organ 
contains  a  dark  brown  mucous  liquid,  often  acid,  and  having  almost 
a  gelatinous  consistency.  On  removing  the  contents,  the  mucous 
membrane  will  be  seen  pale  and  softened,  without  always  presenting 
marks  of  inflammation  or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken  place  rapidly. 
The  membrane  is  white,  soft,  and  brittle,  easily  raised  by  the  s(»lpel, 
and  presents  the  appearance  which  we  might  suppose  it  would 
assume  after  having  been  for  some  time  boiled  in  water.  The  small 
vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  surface,  filled  with  dark-oolonred 
blood,  apparently  solidified  within  them.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  gullet  presents  the  same  characters.  It  is  pale,  and  appearaas 
if  it  had  been  boiled  in  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol ;  it  has  been 
foimd  strongly  raised  in  longritudinal  folds,  interrupted  by  patches 
where  the  membrane  has  become  abradeid.  In  a  case  which  was 
fatal  in  eight  hours,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  white  specks ; 
the  gullet  was  not  inflamed,  but  the  stomach  was  extensively  de- 
stroyed, and  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.  Portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  were  detached,  exposing  the  muscular  coat.  With  respect 
to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portion  may  be  found  inflamed  :  but, 
I  imless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  appearances  in  the  boweb  are  not 

strongly  marked. 
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la  tk  well-tuArked  inBtanee  of  poisoning  hy  this  acid,  howerer, 
vhioh  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hildebrand,  the  mucous  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  Btomscn  and  duodenum  wa8  much  reddened,  although 
the  patient,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  died  in  three-quarters  of  on  hour 
after  taking  one  ounce  of  the  acid,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts. 
(Casper's  '  Vierteliahrsschrift,'  1853,  3  B.  2  H.  page  266.)  In  ft 
case  of  poisoniug  in  which  two  ounoes  ot  the  acid  had  beOB  tiU^ 
and  death  was  rapid,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  presented  almost  Ibe 
blackened  appearance  produced  by  siihhuric  acid,  owing  to  'Ak 
colour  of  the  altered  blood  spread  oTer  them.  In  protracted  casd^ 
the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  hAve  been  found  more  or  leA 
oongeated  or  inflamed.  In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  was  swallowed, 
and  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  daj,  the  stomach  was  slightly  con- 
gested, and  contained  a  bloody  fluid,  but  the  mucous  membran* 
WBB  entire.     ( 'Lancet,'  Nor.  24,  1660,  p.  609.) 

It  is  worthy  of  obsernition  that  the  glairy  contents  of  the  stomaoh 
do  not  always  indicate  strong  ocidi^  until  after  they  have  bMn 
boiled  in  water.  Oxalic  acid  does  not  aj^pear  to  have  a  stron^Tioor- 
roiive  action  on  the  stomach,  like  that  posMSSed  by  the  mineral 
acids.  It  is  therefore  rare  to  hear  of  the  coats  of  the  organ  being 
perforated  by  it.  The  acid,  when  in  a  concentrated  state,  renders 
the  mucous  coat  soft  and  brittle,  and  perforation  of  the  coats  may 
occur  either  during  life  or  after  death  as  a  result  of  ita  chemical 
ftction.  Dr.  Wood  has  recorded  the  esse  of  a  woman,  set.  27,  found 
dead,  whose  death  had  been  obviously  caused  by  oxalic  acid,  hut 
the  quantity  token,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  were  unknown. 
The  stomach  presented,  at  its  upper  and  fore  part  near  the  cordioA 
opening,  an  irregular  aperture  of  a  size  to  admit  the  point  of  tha 

The  smallest  quantity  of  this  poison  which  has  been  known  to 
destroy  life  is  one  drachm  (sixty  grtuns).  llie  boy,  tet.  16,  took  tho 
poison  in  a  solid  form,  and  was  found  m  about  an  hour  insensible, 
pulselses,  and  his  jaws  Bpoamodicolly  closed.  He  had  vomited  some 
bloody  matter  :  his  tongue  and  lipa  were  unusually  pole,  but  there 
WHsno  excoriation.  He  died  in  eight  hours.  (' IiAnoet,' Dec.  1, 
1865.)  Two  cases  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  each  ot  which  half 
an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  had  been  swallowed.  Active  treatment  waB 
ftdopted,  and  both  patients  recovered.  When  the  dose  of  osalifl 
acid  is  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  death  commonly  takes  placA 
within  an  hour ;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rapidity 
of  action.  Sir  R.  Christion  mentions  an  instance  in  which  an  ounoa 
«f  oxalic  acid  kUled  a  girl  in  thirty  minutes ;  and  another  in  which 
the  same  quantity  destrt^ed  life  in  Un  minviei ;  but  in  a  third  ease 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day.  The  late  Dr.  Ogiivy,  of 
Coventty,  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  death  tookpUce  within  three  minutet  after  th« 
poison  hod  been  swallowed.  The  quantity  of  the  add  taken  could 
not  be  determined. 

Chtmic«i  atMUysM,    /n  (Ac  simpfa  ttalt. — Tlus  acid  mi^  be  net 
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with,  either  as  a  solid,  or  in  solution  in  water.  Soiid  oxalic  acid :  It 
raysUUiseBin  long  slender  priBnia,  which,  when  perfect,  are  foimided, 
(Fig.  2.)  In  this  rest^eot  it  diffen  from  other  common  acids,  mineral 
And  vegetable.  The  ciTstals  are  unchangeable  in  air ;  they  are  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  fonuit^  strongly 
acid  solutions.  When  heated  on  pia- 
J  tinum  foil  they  melt,  and  areentiraly 
I  dissipated  in  vapour  without  combus- 
I  tion  and  without  being  carbonized. 
1  Heated  in  a  close  tube,  they  melt, 
I  and  the  rapour  is  condensed  as  » 
1  white  ctystoUine  sublimate  in  a  cold 
i  part  of  the  tube.  There  i^ioiild  be 
I  no  residue  whatever  if  the  add  M 
I  pure  :  but  the  oommerdal  add  gen»> 
I  rally  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  fixed 
I  impurity.  By  this  effect  of  heat. 
I  oxalic  add  is  easily  distinguiahea 
I  from  those  ct;8talline  salts  for  which 
it  has  been  sometimes  fatally  mis- 
taken, namely,  the  sulphates  of  mag* 
nesia  and  zinc.  These  leave  white  residues  in  the  form  of  anhydront 
salts.  A  teaspoonful  of  oxaUc  acid  in  small  d^tals  weighs  seventy- 
six  grains,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  u  equivalent  to  thiM 
teanioonfula. 

H^Ht. — 1.  Niiratt  oftUtfT. — When  added  to  a  solution  of  oxalic 
add,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  predpitate  of  oxalate  of  silw. 
A  solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxalic  add  as  not  to 
redden  htmus-paper,  is  affected  by  this  test  ;  but  when  the  quan- 
tity of  poison  IB  small,  it  would  be  always  advisable  to  concentrate 
the  liquid  by  evaporation  before  applying  it.  The  oxalate  of  ailver 
is  identified  by  the  following  propertieB  :  It  is  completely  dia> 
solved  by  cold  nitric  acid.  If  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  dried, 
and  heated  on  thin  platinum  foil,  it  u  entirely  dissipated  in  a  white 
vapour  with  a  slight  detonation.  When  the  oxalate  is  in  sma^ 
quantity,  this  detonation  may  be  observed  in  detached  particlea  oit 
burning  the  filter  previously  well  dried.  2.  iSukiAate  of  lime.  A 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  predpitated  white  by  lime  water  and  all 
the  salts  of  lime.  Lime  water  is  itself  objectionable  as  a  test, 
because  it  is  predpitated  white  by  several  other  adds.  The  aalt  c^ 
lime,  which,  as  a  test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  ndphait, 
Aa  this  is  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  mnst  be  added  in 
rather  large  quantity  to  the  suspected  add  poisonous  liquid  pn»- 
'vionsly  concentrated.  A  white  predpitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  ii 
slowly  formed.  This  predpitate  should  posseaa  the  following  yt<y 
perties  : — 1.  It  ought  to  be  immediately  dissolved  by  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  add.  2.  It  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  Ute  tartaric, 
acetic,  or  any  vegetable  acid. 

/n  organic  IxepaicU. — The  process  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  ^iplied 
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to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered,  or  to  the  matters 
wmUedj  or,  lastly,  to  the  cotUents  of  the  stamacK  Should  the  liquid 
be  very  acid,  we  must  filter  it  to  separate  any  insoluble  matters  ; 
■should  it  not  be  very  add,  the  whole  may  be  boiled,  if  necessary, 
with  distilled  water  filtered,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  To 
the  filtered  lii^uicL  addidated  with  acetic  add,  acetaJte  o/  (eod  should 
be  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation ;  and  the  white 
predpitate  formed,  collected  and  washed.  If  any  oxalic  add 
was  present  in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this  predpitete 
under  the  form  of  oxalaU  of  lead.  Diffuse  the  predpitate  in  water, 
and  pass  inte  the  liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  the  gas  comes  in  contact 
with  erery  portion  of  the  predpitete.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  will 
be  thrown  down :  and  with  it  commonly  the  greater  part  of  the 
oiganic  matter  mixed  with  the  oxalate  of  lead.  Filter,  to  separate 
the  sulphide  of  lead ;  the  filtered  liquid  may  be  dear  and  highly 
acid.  Concentrate  by  evaporation;  ^e  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
diaK>lved  in  the  liquid  is  thereby  expelled,  and  oxalic  add  may  be 
ultimately  obtained  cr3rstallized  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  dial  or 
watch-glass,  or  on  a  glass-slide  for  microscopical  observation.  If  there 
was  no  oxalic  add  in  the  precipitete,  no  crystals  will  be  procured 
hj  eviqK>ration.  If  crystals  are  obtained,  they  must  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  tested  in  the  manner  above  directed.  As  oxalic  add 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be  occasionally  employed 
for  separating  it  from  the  contente  of  the  stomach  and  from  many 
orsanic  compounds.  Crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
acHution,  and  these  may  be  puri- 
fied and  tested  by  the  methods 
Already  described.  Owing  to  the 
efiect  of  early  vomiting  and  treat- 
jnent|  it  is  not  usual  to  find  much 
oxalic  add  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Frommilk,  gruel,  coffee, 
bhxKl,  mucus,  and  other  viscid 
liquids  oxalic  add  is  readily  sepa- 
rated by  the  process  of  dialyaUy 
as  described  under  sulphuric  add 
(see  page  79).  The  liquid  should 
be  first  boiled — the  coate  of  the 
stomach  (cut  up)  being  induded, 
if  necessary.  The  distilled  water 
placed  on  the  outeide  of  the  tube 
will  receive  the  add.  This  may 
be  concentrated  by  evi^ration.    .  ^  ,  .     .  ,.       ...  ,  ^  w- 

T>  '_..  .1'      I _i_  ,, ,  n  IT  f liiin    iu»  CryrtaU  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  obtained  by 

Ftismatus   crystals  may  thus    be     5iaiy,,gof  Coffee  conUinlng  OxaHc  Add, 

procured,  and  the  silver  and  lime    magnified  sm  diameten. 
teste  may  be  applied. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  organic  liquid  may  be  detected 
by  another  dialytio  method.  Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid  containing 


Fig.  S. 
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the  poison  in  a  beaker,  and  insert  in  this  a  tube  secured  with  skin^ 
containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  By  dialysis  or  osmosis 
the  oxalic  acid  will  penetrate  the  membrane,  and  will  form  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  latter,  a  deposit  of  crystaLs  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
known  by  their  octahedral  form.    (Fig.  3.) 

Sometimes  the  chemical  evidence  may  depend  on  Hains  on  articles 
of  cloihing.  Oxalic  acid  discharges  the  colour  of  some  dyes,  and 
slowly  reddens  others  ;  but  unless  the  stuff  has  been  washed,  the 
acid  remains  in  the  fabric  and  may  there  be  detected.  It  does  not 
corrode  or  destroy  the  stuff  like  mineral  acids.  In  Beg,  v.  MorrU 
(0.  0.  0.  December  1866)  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had 
attempted  to  administer  a  liquid  poison  forcibly  to  her  daughter,  a 
girl  aged  six  years.  It  was  sour  in  taste,  made  her  lips  smart, 
and  caused  vomiting.  There  was  dryness  of  the  lips,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth.  No  portion  of  the 
substance  administered  could  be  procured,  but  a  cr3rstiEdline  deposit 
of  oxalic  acid  was  obtained  from  some  stains  on  the  dress  of  the 
child.     The  woman  was  convicted. 

Acid  Oxalate  op  Potash,  oe  Salt  op  Sorrel.  —Symptoms  and 
Effects. — The  poisonous  effects  of  this  salt  entirely  depend  on  the 
oxalic  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bleaching  straw  and  removing  ink-stains,  and  is  sold  for  this  pui^ 
XK)se  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons.  Its  poisonous 
properties  are  not  generally  known,  or  no  doubt  it  would  be  fre- 
quently substituted  for  oxalic  acid.  Out  of  three  cases  of  poisoning 
by  this  substance,  two  proved  fatal,  while  in  the  other  the  patient 
recovered.  In  the  case  of  recovery,  a  young  lady,  aged  twenty,' 
swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water.  She  was 
not  seen  by  any  one  for  an  hour  and  a  half  :  she  was  then  found  on 
the  floor,  famt  and  exhausted,  having  previously  vomited  consider- 
ably. There  was  great  depression,  the^  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the 
pulse  feeble,  and  there  was  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  throat  and 
stomach.  There  was  also  continued  shivering.  Proper  medical 
treatment  was  adopted,  and  she  recovered  in  two  days,  still  suffer^ 
ing  horn  debility  and  great  irritation  of  the  stomach.  During  the 
state  of  depression,  it  was  remarked  that  the  membranes  of  thet^yes 
were  much  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  There  was  also  gtoBi 
dimness  of  vision.     (*Med.  Qa8.^  vol.  27,  p.  480.) 

This  salt  destroys  life  almost  as  rapidly  as  oxalic  acid  itself  :  and 
in  the  symptoms  which  it  produces,  it  closely  resembles  that  poison. 
In  one  case,  half  an  ounce  killed  an  adult  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight 
minutes ;  but  probably  the  fatal  'effects  were  in  this  instance  aooele- 
rated  by  the  debilitated  state  of  the  person  who  took  it.  In  another 
case,  reported  by  M.  Ohevallier,  death  took  place  in  ten  minute& 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  voL  1,  p.  162.)  In  some  instances  this 
poisonous  substance  has  been  supplied  by  mistake  for  cream  tji 
tartar,  and  has  thus  caused  death. 

Ch^iccU  analysis. — It  is  not  veiy  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its 
^lution  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of  oxalic  add.     The  tevte 
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for  oxalic  add  mmj  be  applied  for  the  deteotion  of  it  in  this  mU. 
When  A  portion  is  heated  the  oxalic  acid  ia  expelled,  and  the  potub 
ivmaini  u  a  white  .carbonate. 

Tartarie  and  Jceticacuiihave  in  Bome  rare  cases  produced  noxiooa 
effects  on  the  system. 


CHAPTER  9. 


Potash  and  Soda. 
iSympfonu. — The  symptams  produced  bj  potash  and  soda,  when 
tsiien  in  large  doses,  arc  similar,  so  that  one  description  will  serve 
for  both.  The  most  common  form  in  which  these  poisons  are  m«t 
with,  is  in  the  state  of  pearlsah  {carbonate  of  potash)  and  sosp-leea 
(carbonate  of  soda).  The  person  experiences,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  owing  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  if 
sufficiently  concentrated,  excoriating  the  mucous  membrane.  There 
is  a  persistent  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending 
downwards  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  is  not  always  observed ; 
but  when  it  does  occur,  the  vomited  matters  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  with  detached  portions  or 
flakes  of  mucous  membrane  :  this  effect  depending  on  the  degree  of 
causticity  in  the  liquid  swallawed.  The  surface  is  cold  and  clammy : 
there  is  purging,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  resembling  coL6. 
The  pnlse  is  quick  and  feeble.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the 
lips,  tongue,  snd  throat  become  swollen,  soft,  and  red.  The  most 
rapidly  fatal  case  of  alkaline  poisoning  which  I  have  found  re- 
ported is  that  of  a  boy,  who  died  in  three  hourt  after  swallowing 
three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

Appearanca  after  Death. — In  recent  cases  there  are  marks  of  the 
local  action  of  the  poison  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month, 
throat,  and  gullet.  This  membrane  has  been  found  softened,  de> 
tached,  and  mflomed  in  patches  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  some- 
times almost  black.  A  similar  appearance  has  been  met  with  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  The  stomach  has 
had  its  mucous  surface  destroyed  in  patches,  and  there  has  been 
partial  inflammation.  In  one  instance,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
soda,  I  found  it  puckered  and  blackened.  The  quantity  of  these 
alkaline  poisons  required  to  destroy  life  is  unknown.  The  fatal 
effects  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid, 
than  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  alkali  present. 

Chemical  analyni. — When  potash  or  soda  or  tiie  carbonate  of 
either  alkali  is  contained  in  a  poisonous  proportion  in  any  organio 
liquid,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  liquid  hss  not  only  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  but  it  is  soapy  to  the  feel,  frothy  when  shaken,  ana 
has  ^peonMar  odour.    The  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of 
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Cttboiuite  or  otherwiee  by  simply  eTiponiing  the  nupected  liquid 
mod  incinerating  tiie  recidue  in  a  silver  or  porcelain  vesseL  The 
presence  of  potash  or  soda  may  be  easily  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate tests  for  these  two  alkalies.  Potash  gives  a  violet,  and  soda 
an  intense  yellow  colour  to  the  smokeless  fli^ie  of  gas  or  spirit. 

The  vapour  of  strong  ammonia  is  poisonous.  It  may  destroy  life 
by  producing  violent  inflammation  of  the  laiynx,  or  of  the  lungs 
and  air-passages.  It  is  often  employed  injudiciously  to  rouse  per- 
sons from  a  fit.  A  case  is  on  record  of  an  epileptic  having  died 
under  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  two  days  after  Uie  application 
of  strong  ammonia  in  vapour  to  the  nostnls  :  it  was  used  to  rouse 
him  from  a  fit. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
jKToduces,  when  swallowed,  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  in 
speaking  of  potash,  but  as  it  is  much  more  irritating,  it  produces  a 
dioking  sensation  followed  by  intense  heat  and  burning  pain  in  the 
throat,  gullet,  and  stomach. 

Serious  injury  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  action  of  this  poison.    A  gentleman  liable  to  attacks  of  fainting, 
died  in  three  days,  after  swaUowing  a  quantity  of  a  liquid  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  son.     This  liquid,  which  was  at  the  time  be- 
lieved to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation  of  choking  and 
Wrangling  in  the  act  of  vomiting.    Symptoms  of  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing set  in,  with  other  signs  of  irritation  in  the  throat  and  stomach. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  corroded  and 
dissolved  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  liquid  had  caused  great  local 
irritation.     The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  such  as  to  threaten  suf- 
focation, and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an  operation  must  be 
resorted  to.     The  state  of  the  patient,  however,  precluded  its  per- 
iormance,  and  he  died  on  the  third  day.   On  inspectiony  the  viscera 
presented  strong  marks  of  corrosion.     The  covering  of  the  tongue 
was  softened,  and  had  peeled  off;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  was  softened  and  covered  with  layers  of  false  membrane, 
the  result  of  inflammation ;  and  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  were 
completely  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylinders  of  this  membrane.    The 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  softened,  and  at  the  lower  part, 
near  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  the  tube  was  completely  dis- 
solved and  destroyed.    There  was  an  aperture  in  the  stomach  in  its 
anterior  wall,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter :  the  edges 
were  soft,  ragged,  and  blackened,  presenting  an  appearance  of  solu- 
tion.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  had  escaped.     On  the  inside, 
the  vessels  were  injected  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  there  were 
numerous  small  effusions  of  blood  in  various  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    The  coats  were  thinned  and  softened  at  the  seat  of  the 
aperture.     The  blackened  and  congested  appearance  of  the  lining 
membrane  somewhat  resembled  that  which  is  seen  in  poisoning  with 
sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid.     The  mucous  matter  on  tne  coats  of  the 
stomach  was  feebly  acid.     No  poison  of  any  kind  was  found  in  the 
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lajer  of  mncos  or  in  the  coats.  There  was  not  in  any  part  the 
slightest  trace  of  ammonia,  the  poison  which  had  caused  the  mis- 
diief .  The  deceased  had  lived  three  days  :  remedies  had  been 
naed,  and  every  trace  of  ammonia  had  disappeared.  The  imme- 
diate  cause  of  death  was  an  obstruction  of  the  air  tubes,  as  a  result 
of  inflammation,  caused  by  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  liquid  ; 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  a  quantity  had  entered  the  windpipe. 
The  perforation  of  the  stomach  had  probably  taken  place  shortly 
before  death,  or  there  would  have  been  marks  of  peritonitis.  The 
injury  to  the  stomach  and  gullet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
dttkth,  even  supposing  that  the  liquid  had  not  penetrated  into  the 
lungs. 

Solution  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  skin  acts  as  a  corrosive,  and  . 
may  inflame  or  cause  the  destruction  of  the  parts  which  it  touches. 
At  the  Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  1873,  {Reg,  v.  Cravan,)  a  man  was 
convicted  of  throwing  an  ammoniacal  liquid  over  the  prosecutrix 
with  intent  to  injure  her.  It  was  a  liniment  containing  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  liquid  was  thrown  in  her  face,  and  some 
portion  reached  the  eyes  ;  but  she  recovered  from  the  effects.  A 
weak  solution  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  skin,  while  a  strong  solution 
causes  vesication  and  a  destruction  of  the  part. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — ^The  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt 
(sal  volatile)  is  probably  more  active  as  a  poison  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  swallowed  about  five  fluid- 
drachms  of  a  solution  of  sal  volatile.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  seized 
with  stupor  and  insensibility ;  but  upon  the  application  of  stimulant 
remedies,  he  recovered.  He  suffered  for  some  time  afterwards  from 
severe  irritation  about  the  throat  and  gullet. 

A  female,  set.  19,  while  in  a  state  of  imconsciousness,  was  made 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  hartshorn.  She  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the 
stomadi  immediately,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  vomited 
some  blood.  This  vomiting  of  blood  continued  for  several  days. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.  There  was  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  with  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  She  died 
in  about  three  months  from  the  time  at  which  she  had  swallowed 
the  alkaline  poison.  On  inspection,  the  guUet  was  foimd  healthy ; 
the  orifice,  at  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  was  slightly  contracted. 
The  intestinal  opening  (pylorus)  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a 
crowquill,  and  the  coats  were  thickened.  On  the  posterior  waU  of 
the  stomadi  there  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown, 
and  from  this  point  fibrous  bands  ramified  in  various  directions. 
The  duodenum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy. 
(<Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  554.) 

Chemiieal  onalytU. — ^Ammonia  is  distinguished  from  potash  and 
soda  by  its  {mngent  odour  and  entire  volatility.  The  Carbomtte  of 
Ammonia  may  be  known  from  other  salts  by  its  alkaline  reaction, 
its  odour,  and  its  volatility  as  a  solid,  and  from  pure  ammonia  by 
its  efficrrvosring  on  the  adiUtion  of  an  add. 


i 
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Nitrate  of  Potash.    Nrr&s.    Saltpbt&s. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — ^This  well-known  salt  has  on  several 
occasions  destroyed  life,  when  taken  in  large  doses ;  bnt  there 
appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  its  action  bol£  as  to  the  symptoms 
and  the  fatal  effects  on  the  body.  In  December  1863  a  man  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed  with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom 
salts,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  produced  vomiting  with 
severe  pain,  but  no  purging.  There  was  colmiess  of  the  surface  and 
Uvidity  of  the  face.  Death  took  place  in  three  hours.  On  inspection 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  foimd  highly  inflamed, 
especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature,  where,  for 
.several  inches,  it  resembled  scarlet  cloth.  The  pylorus  and  duode- 
num were  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  peritoneal  surface  was 
reddened,  especially  over  the  stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  ver- 
milion red  colour,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.  The  heart  and  lungs 
were  healthy,  the  blood  was  fluid,  and  more  florid  than  natur^ 
The  other  organs  presented  no  unusual  appearance.  No  analysis 
was  made  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  that  the  nitre  was 
the  cause  of  death  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and  a  verdict  was 
returned  accordingly  at  the  coroner's  inquest. 

Analysis. — For  the  chemical  properties  and  method  of  detecting 
this  salt,  see  page  82. 

Sulphate  op  Potash.    Sal  Polychrrst. 

Symptoms  and,  Appearances. — The  question  whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  irritant  poisonous  salt  or  not,  was  much  debated  among 
members  of  the  profession,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  was  tried  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  October  1843  {The  Queen  v.  Haynes). 
The  accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  the  night  before  her  death, 
two  oimces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  a  fortnight  previously  to  this,  she  had  taken  in  divided 
doses  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  salt.  The  woman 
thought  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  this  was  disproved  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  body;  and  it  was  charged  that  the  prisoner  had  given 
her  the  salt  with  the  intention  of  causing  a  miscarriage.  After  the 
last  dose,  she  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  died  within  a  very 
short  time.  The  stomach  was  f oimd  empty,  but  highly  inflamed  ;  and 
there  was  blood  effused  on  the  brain.  Chie  medical  witness  referred 
death  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate  as  an  irritant  poison  ;  another 
attributed  it  to  apoplexy  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  violent  vomiting 
caused  by  it.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder, 
but  subsequently  found  guil^  of  administering  the  substance  with 
intent  to  procure  abortion.  !Both  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that,  in 
small  doses,  the  salt  was  innocent ;  but  that  in  the  dose  of  two 
ounces,  it  might  produce  dangerous  effects.  Several  other  fatal 
cases  are  recorded.     (See  'Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,'  Avril  1842.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purgative  salts  may,  under 
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cotun  circnmstMioes,  and  when  given  in  lai^  do«a«,  destroy  life. 
A  caae  is  elsewhere  related,  in  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  caused 
death,  and  gave  rise  to  a  criminal  charge  in  this  country.  (Ok 
FoiBOMS,'  2nd  Ed.  p.  4.)  It  is  said  that  sulphate  of  potash  has  in 
some  oases  caused  vomiting  and  other  serious  symptoms,  &om  its 
containing  as  impurity  sulphate  of  zinc.  This,  if  present,  would  be 
easily  discovered  by  the  appropriate  testa. 

Sulphate  of  potash  may  be  easily  identified.  It  is  in  hard  diy 
ctystiUB,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution,  in  which  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  1^  the  appropriate  tests. 

Salts  of  Baridm. 

dUoride  of  Barium. — Symptonu. — A  woman,  fet.  23,  took  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts  less  ^lan  a  teaspoonful  (100  grains)  of  the 
chloride.  This  was  at  12.30,  lat  October  1868.  In  half-an-hour 
there  was  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  with  sharp  burning  pains  in 
the  Etomach  and  oowels.  Vomiting  and  purging  set  in  violently, 
the  purging  being  attended  with  straining.  An  hour  and  a  h^ 
after  she  had  taken  the  poison  the  following  symptoms  were  obHerred 
by  Mr.  Walsh.  Face  pale  and  anxious,  eyea  deeply  sunk,  surface 
eeld,  heart's  action  feeble,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  tongue  natural 
and  warm,  loss  of  muscular  power,  sensation  and  intelligence  not 
affected,  pupils  natural.  Fluids  taken  were  instantly  rejected  with 
a  ropy  mucus.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of  the  legs  and  arms.  At  9  p.m. 
the  symptoms  had  abated,  but  at  2  a.m.  {i.e.  in  about  fourteen 
hours)  the  purging  had  returned,  and  the  sympt^tms  were  much 
worse.  There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power.  The  breath- 
ing was  slow  and  laboured,  and  indicated  effusion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  but  the  woman  was  sensible.  Soon  after  3  a.m.  she  was 
convulsed,  and  these  convulsions  continued  in  paroxysms  for  two 
hours,  when  she  died,  seventeen  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
During  the  fits  she  had  several  watery  evacuations,  and  conscious- 
nesEwaslost.  There  was  no  poaf-mortem  examination.  (' Lancet,' 1869, 
Tot  1,  p.  211.) 

A  recent  instance  of  death  from  the  chloride  of  barium  is  reported 
in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  (Aug.  10,  1872,  p.  117)  ;  but  no 
account  is  given  of  the  dose  taken,  or  of  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances. Mr,  Kennedy  states  that  in  using  this  c<impound  as  a  medi- 
ae, he  has  found  that  few  persons  are  able  to  bear  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  ;  that  it  is  analogous  to  corrosive  sublimate,  and  that  an  over- 
dose will  produce  similar  efifecte.  He  has  used  it  for  many  years, 
and  he  finds  the  proper  dose  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
part  of  a  grain ;  but  he  cites  no  instance  of  its  acting  as  a  poison  in 
a  dose  of  one  or  two  grains.   ('Lancet,'  July  6,  1873,  p.  28.) 

M.  ChevaUior  met  with  a  case  in  which  acetate  of  baryta  had  been 
supplied  in  a  medicine  in  place  of  the  sulphovinate  of  soda.  Jt 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  produced  serious  symptoms  in 
the  druggist.    He  had  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  medicine,  in  order 
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to  show  that  there  had  been  no  mistake  in  its  preparation.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1873,  1,  p.  395.) 

The  CaHtofuxte  of  baryta  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  two 
cases,  in  each  of  which  only  one  drachm  was  taken ;  but  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilson,  shows  that  this  compound  is 
not  so  poisonous  as  the  chloride.  A  young  woman  swallowed  half  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed  with  water,  at  a  time 
when  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular taste.  In  two  hours,  she  experienced  dimness  of  sight, 
double  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  head,  and  throbbing' 
in  the  temples,  with  a  sensation  of  distension  and  weight  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  There  was  also  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  a 
time  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  legs  and  knees,  and  cramps  in 
the  calves.  She  vomited  twice,  a  fluid  like  chalk  and  water.  The 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent,  full,  and  hard.  These 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she  recovered,  although  the  pain 
in  the  head  and  stomach  continued  for  a  long  time.  ('Med.  Gaz.* 
14,  p.  448.)    The  carbonate  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

Afudyds. — Chloride  of  harmm  crystallizes  in  plates  :  it  is  soluble 
in  water.  1.  The  solution  jdelds  an  insoluble  white  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  an  alkiJine  sulphate.  This  precipitate  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The  powdered  salt,  burnt  on  platinum 
wire  in  a  smokeless  flame,  imparts  to  it  a  greenish  yeUow  colour. 
3.  Chlorine  may  be  detected  in  it  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  white  insoluble  powder.     It  is  entirely 
dissolved  with  effervescence  (carbonic  acid)  by  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.     On  evaporation,  it  yields  crystalline  plates  of  the  chloride  oF 
barium,  which  may  be  tested  by  the  processes  above  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  10. 

FHOSPHOSrS. — STXFTOHS  AND  APFBASA2TCBS. — CHBONIC  FOISONIKa. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. — BED  PHOSPHOSUS. 

Phospuorus  is  not  often  used  in  this  country  in  attempts  at 
murder.  Its  smell  and  taste  as  well  as  the  fumes  which  it 
gives  off,  and  its  luminosity  in  the  dark,  commonly  reveal  its 
presence.  At  the  Norwich  Autumn  Assizes,  1871  (Beg.  v.  Fisher)^ 
a  girl  of  18  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family.  She- 
put  a  vermin-compound  containing  phosphorus  into  a  teapot  with 
the  tea.  When  hot  water  was  poured  on  it,  the  smell  produced 
at  once  led  to  suspicion.  Phosphorus  was  found  in  the  tea,  taken 
from  a  pot  carelessly  left  about  the  house.  The  girl  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  lato  Professor  Casper 
of  Berlin  describes  a  case  in  which  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
poisoned  food,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and 
this  was  subsequently  proved.  A  woman  put  a  preparation  of 
phosphorus  into  some  soup,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  He  ate  it 
in  a  dark  room  in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  and  they  noticed  that-* 
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the  liquid  as  he  iitirred  it,  was  luminous  (' ViBrteljahrRschrift,' July 
1864).  In  thia  wnj  a  person  may  be  warned  and  a  life  saved  (se^ 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18T0,  2,  203). 

iSymptonu.^ Phosphorus  acts  as  an  irritant  poison, but  its  operation 
is  attended  With  some  uncertainty,  aocording  to  the  state  in  which 
it  it  taken.  The  Bymptoms  are  frequently  dow  in  appearing  ;  it  is 
only  after  some  houra,  and  sometimes  even  one  or  two  days,  that 
signs  of  irritation  with  convulsions  and  a^asms  appear ;  but  when 
these  once  come  on,  the  case  proceeds  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination; 
In  the  first  instance  the  patient  eipenenoes  a  disagreeable  taste 
reeembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  poison.  Analli&< 
ceous  or  garlic  odour  may  be  perceived  in  the  breath.  There  is  an 
acrid  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  intense  thirst,  nausea, 
severe  pain  and  heat  with  tandemeas  and  a  pricking  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  followed  by  distension  of  the  abdomen  and  frequent 
vomiting.  The  vomited  matters  are  black  or  of  a  dark  green  or 
coffee-ground  colour,  and  have  the  odour  of  garlic  :  white  vapours 
may  be  seen  to  proceed  from  them;  and  in  the  dark,  they  may 
appear  luminous.  Purging  has  been  noticed  among  the  symptoms, 
and  the  motions  have  also  been  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the 
dark.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  There 
is  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  coldness  of  the  skin  with  other 
symptoms  of  collapse.  The  patient  m&y  die  quietly  in  a  comatose 
state,  or  be  convulsed  before  death. 

Ckfonic  poUoning.  Pko»ph(rr\u-vapour. — Chronic  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  is  accompanied  by  nauseous  eructations,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  pui^ng,  straining,  pains  in  the 
joints,  wasting,  hectic  fever,  and  disease  of  the  stomach,  under  which 
the  patient  slowly  sinks.  Some  interest  is  attached  to  the  chronic 
form  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Strohl 
and  others,  on  the  effects  of  the  vapoiir  upon  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  or  lucifer  matches.  It  has  been. 
remarked  that  such  persons  have  suffered  from  necrosis  of  the  jaw, 
carious  teeth,  and  abscesses.  There  has  been  also  great  irritation 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  bronchitis  has  frequently  shown  itself 
among  them.     (See  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  346.) 

Appearance3.--^Ainong  the  appearances  produced  by  phosphorui 
are  marks  of  irritation  and  influnmation  in  the  stomach  and  iniM- 
tines.  The  stomach  has  been  found  much  contracted,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  inflamed,  occasionally  softened  and  presenting 
purple  or  violet-coloured  spots.  M.  Worbe  found  the  stomach  per- 
forated in  three  places  in  a  dog  which  had  been  poisoned  by  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  oH,  In  one  fatal  case  the  body  was  found 
in  a  state  of  great  muscular  rigidity.  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
wax  congested,  and  there  was  serous  effusion  between  them.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested.  The  heart  was  flaccid 
'  and  nearly  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  gullet, 
«od  small  intestmes  was  very  red,  and  there  were  patehes  in  which 
the  membrane  wM  destroyed.    When  the  stomadi  was  opened  » 
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white  Tapour  esciiped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  phosphoms. 
This  organ  contained  a  table-spoonful  of  a  viscid  greenish  matter, 
from  which  particles  of  phosphorus  with  some  Prussian  blue  (used 
as  a  colouring  foi'  the  phosphorus  paste)  subsided  on  standing. 
('Lancet,'  June  13,  1857,  p.  600.)  The  mucous  membrane  has 
been  found  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications,  but  this  appear- 
ance was  probably  owing  to  putrefaction,  as  the  body  was  not  exa- 
mined until  twenty-three  days  after  death.  Schuchardt  describes 
the  blood  as  dark  and  fluid,  and  it  does  not  become  red  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Ecchymoses  are  sometimes  found  on  the  skin  and  on  the 
surfaces  of  various  organs.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  vol. 
19,  p.  506.  'Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale/  1857,  p.  84.)  Among 
the  appearances  met  with  in  the  acute  form  of  poisoning,  is  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles  as  well  as  of  the  hver,  heart, 
and  kidneys.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Moore,  '  Dublin 
Medical  Press,'  Nov.  15,  1865.) 

In  one  case  which  I  examined  in  1867,  that  of  a  girl  sat.  13, 
who  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  taking  phosphorus-paste  beaten  up 
with  egg,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms,  with  severe  paroxysms 
of  vomiting  and  pain.  The  matters  first  vomited  were  observed  to 
be  luminous  in  the  dark.  There  were  niunerous  ecchymosed  patches 
in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  over  the  rectus 
muscle  ;  these  were  also  seen  on  the  chest  and  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  stomach  contained  a  dark-coloured  thick  fluid  like  alt^^ 
blood  ;  the  coats  were  not  inflamed  ;  the  surface  of  the  inner  coat 
was  covered  with  a  brownish-coloured  mucus  which  had  no  odour 
of  phosphorus.  At  the  greater  curvature  the  surface  was  dotted  over 
wini  numerous  small  dark  particles,  consisting  of  coagula  of  altered 
blood  adhering  to  the  membrane,  but  easily  removed  from  it.  They 
had  the  appearance  of  effused  coagula  of  blood  in  petechial  spots. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  owed  its  colour  to  these  little  masses  of 
blood  being  diffused  through  them.  The  duodenimi  contained  a 
similar  liquid.  The  intestines  presented  no  abnormal  appearance. 
The  liver  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  fatty  d^eneration.  This 
condition  of  the  liver  has  occurred  so  frequently  in  cases  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning, that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  appearances.  ('Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1868,  p. 
242.)  M.  Tardieu  has  met  with  fatty  degeneration  in  poisoning 
with  phosphorus,  not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys ('  !£)tude  M^d.-L^ff.  sur  TEmpoisonnement,'  1867,  p.  441).  In 
his  work  the  reader  will  find  a  complete  history  of  this  form  of 
poisoning. 

In  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Habershon  ('  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.'  1867,  vol.  50),  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
symptoms  alid  appearances  were  similar  to  those  above  described. 
'the  phosphorus  was  taken  in  the  form  of  paste,  and  it  is  supposed 
in  a  dose  of  from  three  to  four  grains.  There  was  much  ecchymosis 
in  patches  in  and  about  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  and 
chesU    There  was  fatty  degeneration  pf  the  liver  and  kidneys.    The 
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stomach  ooniained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  like  soot  and  water,  and 
was  ooTored  with  a  tenacious  bloody  mucus.  There  was  some  con- 
gestion in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  was  much  redness  with 
eochymosis  in  the  small  intestines. 

The  Yiscera  and  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  poisoned  by  phosphorus 
have  the  peculiar  odour  of  this  substance,  and  if  the  case  is  recent 
they  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  (Galtier, '  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  184.) 
Mr.  Clowes  informed  me,  that  in  examining  some  fowls  which  had 
been  poisoned  with  phosphorus,  he  was  struck  with  the  strong 
odour  of  this  substance  on  opening  the  gizzards,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  white  fume,  which  was  luminous  when  observed  in  a 
dark  room.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  while  taking  phos- 
phorus medicinally,  it  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  oigans 
were  luminous  ;  thus  indicating  the  universal  diflusion  of  this  poison 
by  absorption.  (Casper's  <  Wochenschrilt/  21  and  28  Feb.  1846, 
115,  135.) 

FaUU  doie, — ^That  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  poison,  is  proved  by 
two  cases  auoted  by  Sir  B.  Ohristison.  In  one,  death  was  caused  by 
a  grain  and  a  half  in  twelve  days  ;  in  the  other,  by  ttoo  grama  in  about 
eight  days.  The  smallest/ato/  dose  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  a  case 

2 noted  by  Galtier.  A  woman,  set.  52,  took  in  divided  doses,  in  four 
ays,  about  six  centigrammes,  or  less  than  one  grain,  of  phosphorus 
dissolved.  The  largest  dose  taken  at  once,  i.e.  on  the  fourth  day,  is 
stated  to  have  been  three  centigrammes  (0*462  grain),  or  less  than 
half  a  grain.  Symptoms  of  pain  and  irritation  appeared,  and  the 
})atient  died  in  three  days.  The  gullet,  stomach,  and  small  intes- 
tines were  foimd  much  inflamed.  (*  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  87.) 
When  the  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  or  when  it  is  finely 
divided,  as  in  phosphorus-paste  or  in  lucifer-matches,  its  action  is 
then  more  powerful,  as  it  is  in  a  state  well  fitted  for  absorption. 

In  general  several  days  elapse  before  a  case  proves  fatal.  Orfila 
met  inth  one  which  terminated  fatally  in  four  hours,  and  Dr.  Haber- 
shon  quotes  a  case  which  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  in  half  an  hour, 
(*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,'  1867,  vol.  50.)  This  is  the  most  rapid  which 
has  been  recorded. 

Chemical  analysis. — Phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  waxy  consistency, 
having  a  peculiar  odour  and  taste  resembling  garlic.  It  is  the  odour 
and  taste  which  prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a 
poison,  and  render  it  easy  of  detection  in  articles  of  food.  It 
evolves  a  white  vapour  in  daylight,  and  a  faint  bluish  luminosity  in 
the  dark.  It  melts  and  takes  &e  at  a  temperature  of  113°,  burning 
with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  and  producing  thick  white  aqid  vapours 
by  combustion.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  oils.  Its  most  perfect  solvent 
is  the  sulphide  of  carbon. 

The  smell  which  phosphorus  imparts  to  solids  and  liquids  is  re- 
markably characteristic.  When  it  has  been  taken  in  a  solid  form 
the  particles  may  be  separated  as  a  sediment,  by  washing  the  con- 
tents of  ih»  stomach  in  water.     These  may  be  melted  imder  water 
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into  one  mass,  either  by  plunging  the  tube  coniaimng  them  into 
hot  water,  or  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  them  in  a  glass.  If  a  portion 
of  the  organic  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  dark,  the  par* 
tides  of  phosphorus  will  be  easily  recognized  by  their  luminosity,  as 
well  as  by  their  combustion,  when  the  surface  on  which  the  material 
is  spread  is  heated.  Owing  to  its  great  solubility  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  phosphorus  may  be  separated  from  many  organic  matters 
by  digestion  with  this  liquid.  It  is  thus  procured  from  flour  and 
phosphorus-paste,  or  from  the  residue  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
after  washing  and  decantation.  On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  ol 
the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the  organic  liquid  or  solid,  the  phos* 
phorus  may  be  procured  in  small  globules  or  beads.  These  are 
Ignited  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire,  and  bum  with  the  bright 
flame  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  material  by  sulphide  of  carbon, 
its  presence  may  be  indicated  by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it 
in  the  dark — ^the  boiling  point  being  raised  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  vapour  appears  luminous  as  it  is  condensed  in  a 
glass  condensing-tube.  So  delicate  is  this  process  of  distillation, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich,  that  in  one  experiment 
with  the  head  of  a  single  lucifer-match  the  luminosity  appeared  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  condensing-tube.  The  most  absolute  darkness 
is  required  for  the  success  of  this  experiment.  When  taken  in  the 
form  of  matches,  portions  of  sulphur,  vermilion,  or  Prussian  blue 
may  be  found  in  the  sediment. 

•  The  remarkable  substance  known  under  the  name  of  allotropic 
phosplwnis,  is  not  possessed  of  poisonous  properties.  This  fact,  long 
since  announced  by  Liebig  ('Letters  on  Chemistry,'  165),  haa 
been  confirmed  by  experiment.  It  has  been  given  to  animals  in 
doses  of  thirty  grains  without  causing  symptoms  of  poisoning.  In 
October  1860,  a  woman,  est.  26,  swallowed  the  composition  scraped 
from  a  number  of  lucifer  matches  made  with  aUotropic  phosphorus. 
She  suflered  no  inconvenience.  She  procured  other  matches  of 
common  phosphorus,  took  a  decoction  of  them  in  coflee,  and  she 
died  from  the  eflects. 

Analysis. — ^Allotropic  phosphorus  is  easily  recognized  by  its  red 
colour  and  infusibility.  When  a  mixture  containing  it,  is  heated 
to  about  500°,  it  bums  like  common  phosphorus,  and  pelds  similar 
products.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids,  and  by  its  insolubility  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  it  is  distinguished  and  separated  from  common 
phosphorus.  It  has  no  odour  or  taste,  and  is  not  luminous  in 
the  dark. 
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White  Arsenic,  Arsenious  Acid,  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  this  poison  vair  according  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which 
it  has  been  administered.  The  time  at  which  they  usually  come 
on,  is  generally  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the  poison  has 
been  swallowed.  They  may  appear  earlier  or  much  later.  In  a  case  in 
which  one  drachm  of  white  arsenic  had  been  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  no  symptoms  appeared  for  two  hours  ;  in  another  that 
occurred  to  Dr.  liich^se,  in  which  a  large  dose  was  taken,  there  were 
no  symptoms  for  seven  hours.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  toL  1,  p.  344. 
See  also  'Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Jan.  1854,  p.  294.)  And  in  a  third 
their  appearance  was  protracted  for  ten  hours,  the  maximum  period 
yet  known.  In  all  cases  in  which  arsenic  enters  the  system  from 
without,  as  by  its  application  to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerated  or  diseased 
surfaces,  the  symptoms  are  rarely  manifested  until  after  the  lapse 
of  some  hours  or  even  days. 

The  person  first  experiences  a  feeling  of  sinking  or  faintness, 
depression,  nausea,  followed  by  sickness,  with  an  intense  burning 
pain  in  the  r^on  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure.  The  pain 
in  the  abdomen  becomes  more  and  more  severe  ;  and  there  is  violent 
-vomiting  of  a  brown  turbid  matter,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  purging, 
which  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  severe 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  matters  disdiarged  &om  the 
stomach  and  bowels  have  had  in  some  instances  a  yellowish  cplour, 
as  it  was  supposed,  from  a  partial  conversion  of  the  poison  to  sul- 
phuret,  but  more  probably  from  an  admixture  of  bile.  The  vomited 
matters  are  in  some  cases  coloured  with  blood,  and  the  mixture  of 
blood  with  bile  has  often  given  to  them  a  green  or  brown  coloiu:. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  ejected 
in  a  flaky  state  and  having  a  milky-white  appearance,  as  if  from 
admixture  with  the  poison.  The  colour  of  the  vomited  matters  may 
be  blue  or  black  when  coloured  arsenic  has  been  taken,  or  the  ad- 
mixture of  bile  may  render  them  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The 
vomiting  is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  is  excited  by  any 
liquid  or  solid  taken  into  the  stomach.  There  is  tenesmus  (straining)^ 
and  the  discharges  by  the  bowels  are  frequently  tinged  with  blood. 
There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  in 
the  throat,  commonly  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  thirst.  The 
pulse  is  small,  very  frequent,  and  irregular;   sometimes  wholly 
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imperceptible.  The  skin  is  cold  and  clammy  in  the  stage  of  collapse  ; 
at  other  times  it  is  very  hot.  The  respiration  is  painful  from  the 
tender  state  of  the  stomach.  There  is  great  restlessness,  but  before 
death,  stupor  sometimes  supervenes,  with  paralysis,  tetanic  convul* 
Bions,  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  In  one  instance 
trismus  (lock-jaw)  appeared  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  (*  Orfiila,' 
Yol.  1,  p.  449.)  Although  pain  is  in  general  among  the  early  and 
well-marked  symptoms,  arsenic  appears  in  some  cases  to  destroy 
sensibility.  Li  a  case  in  which  the  stomach  was  found  intensely 
inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  complained  of  no  pain  during  the 
time  which  she  survived. 

Chronic  poisoning. — Should  the  person  recover  from  the  first 
effects,  and  the  case  be  protracted,  or  should  the  dose  have  been, 
small  and  administered  at  intervals,  there  will  be  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctivcB,  with  suflusionof  the  eyes,  and  intolerance  of  light, 
conditions  which  are,  however,  often  present  among  the  early 
^mptoms  above  described.  ('  Med.  Times,*  Aug.  30, 1851,  p.  229.) 
There  is  also  irritation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  vesicular 
eruption,  which  has  been  caUed  eczema  arsenicale.  Sometimes  thia 
has  assumed  the  form  of  nettle-rash  or  of  the  eruption  attending- 
Bcarlet  fever.  Local  paralysis,  preceded  by  numbness  or  tingling 
in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder, 
are  also  common  consequences.  Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and 
skin  of  the  tongue,  with  the  falling  ofl"  of  the  hair,  has  likewise  been. 
witnessed.  (Case  of  the  Tumei's,  1815,  Marshall,  119.)  SaHvation 
has  been  obiserved  to  follow,  especially  when  small  doses  of  the 
poison  have  been  given  for  a  length  of  time.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  16, 
p.  790.)  Strangury  and  jaundice  have  been  noticed  among  the 
secondary  symptoms.     ('  Marshall  on  Arsenic,'  44,  111.) 

Arsenic  is  not  an  accumulative  poison  ;  it  is  temporarily  deposited 
in  the  organs  after  absorption,  but  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the 
urine  ;  and  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  if  the  person  survives,  the 
whole  of  that  which  has  been  absorbed  may  be  removed  from  the 
body.  Dr.  C.  Maclagan  states  that  he  has  found  it  passing  out  of 
the  body  by  the  urine  as  early  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
it  had  been  taken  (p.  53  ante). 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  principal  changes  produced  by 
arsenic  are  generally  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They 
are  commonly  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the 
dose,  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  person  has  survived  after 
taking  the  poison.  Our  attention  must  be  first  directed  to  the 
stofTMch.  Arsenic  seems  to  have  a  specific  efiect  on  this  organ  : 
for,  by  whatever  channel  the  poison  may  have  entered  into  the 
system,  whether  through  a  woiinded,  diseased,  or  ulcerated  surface, 
or  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  stomach  has  been  found  inflamed. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  tiie  stomach  is  sometimes  partly  detached 
and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  mixed  with  bloHod  or  bile,  and 
^th  a  thick  white  pasty-looking  substance  containing  arsenic.  It 
is  commonly  found  red  and  inflamed  in  dotted  or  stniated  patches. 
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ezioidiiig  betvaen  the  two  apertures :  the  colour,  which  ia  of  s 
dull  or  brownish  rod,  becomes  brighter  on  exposure  to  the  ur  :  at 
other  times  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  interspersed  with  black-look- 
ing lines  or  psitches  of  idtered  blood.  The  redness  is  usu&lly  most 
stroDKly  marked  Sit  the  greater  end  ;  in  one  case  it  ma;  be  found 
spread  over  the  whole  mucous  surface,  giving  to  it  the  appeBrasce 
at  red  velvet  ;  in  another  it  will  be  chiefly  seen  on  the  prominences 
or  folds  of  the  membrane.  In  one  instance  the  coats  were  thickened 
And  of  a  gelatinous  conaistencj,  without  any  marked  inflammatory 
redness.  The  stomach  has  been  found  highly  inflamed  in  a  case 
which  proved  fatal  in  two  hours.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  intense 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  observed  within  a 
rery  short  period.  This  organ  usually  contains  a  muooiis  liquid 
of  a  dork  colour  tinged  with  blood.  The  coats  are  sometimea 
thickened  in  patches,  being  raised  up  into  a  sort  of  tumour,  with 
arsenic  imbedded  in  them  :  at  other  times  they  have  been  found 
thinned.  The  mucous  membrane  is  rarely  found  ulcerated  and  still 
more  rarely  gangrenous.  Ulceration  of  the  membrane,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  arsenic,  has  been  found  as  early  as  ten  hours 
after  the  poison  had  been  t^en.  Perforation  of  the  coats  is  not  a 
common  result  of  arsenical  poisoning  -.  there  OM  but  few  inatancea 
on  record.  Various  appearances  are  said  to  have  been  met  with  in 
the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  uriimy  oi^ans ;  but  they  are  not  so 
characteristic  of  aneoieal  >  poisoning,  as  to  admit  of  medico-legal 
■ae  in  -asnbling  a  medicM  man  to ,  distinguish  poisoning  from 
disease.  It  is  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  that  he  must  look  as 
the  basis  of  reliable  evidencs  in'regord  to  appearanoes  after  death. 
Dr.  Wilks  met  with  an  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  case  in  which  a  man 
died  in  twelve  liours  from  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.  In  a  few 
instances  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  have  been  found  inflamed, 
but  in  general  there  are  no  changes  in  these  parts  to  attract  par- 
ticular attention.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestinet 
may  be  infiomed  throughout,  but  commonly  the  inflammatory  red- 
ness is  confined  to  the  upper  part,  i.e.  the  duodenum,  especially  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  joins  the  stomach.  Of  the  large  intestines, 
the  rectum  appears  to  be  the  most  prone  to  inflammation.  The 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  present  no  appearances  which  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  arsenic,  although  these,  like  the  other 
■oft  organs,  may  become  receptacles  of  the  absorbed  poison.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  in  relation  to  the  known  antiseptic  properties 
of  arsenic,  that  the  parts  especially  affected  by  this  poison  (the 
stomach  and  intestines)  occasionally  retain  the  well-marked  cha^ 
rocters  of  irritant  poisoning  for  a  long  time  after  deatit.  Absorbed 
arsenic  does  not,  however,  appear  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of 
the  soft  organs  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

Arsenic  may  destroy  life  as  the  result  of  external  application  to 
any  diseased  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  to  a  wound.  (See  '  Quy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1864,  p.  220.)    The  smallest  fakU  dote  of 
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arsenic' hitherto  recorded  is  iwo  grains,  ('  Provincial  Med.  Journal/ 
June  28,  1848,  p.  347  ;  also  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  39,  p.  116.) 
Under  circumstfuices  favourable  to  the  operation  of  this  poison,  the 
fatal  dose  in  an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  ttro  to  three  grains. 
Large  doses  of  arsenic  commonly  destroy  life  in  from  eighteen 
hours  to  three  days.  The  average  time  at  which  death  takes  place 
is  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  poison  may  destroy  life  within  a 
much  shorter  period.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  April  1849, 
death  took  place  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports,' Oct.  1860,  183.  See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  vol.  1,  p. 
339.)  Mr.  Foster  of  Huntingdon,  met  with  the  case  of  a  child 
under  three  years  of  age,  who  died  within  tioo  hours  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic.     One  case  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  in  twenty 


Fig.4.- 


Fig.  5. 


Crygtol?  of  Arientons  Add  by  subli- 
mation, magnified  80  diameters. 

minutes.  On  the  other  hand  life  is  occasionally 
protracted  for  many  dajrs.  In  October  1847,  a  man 
who  had  swallowed  220  grains  of  arsenic  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day.  In 
the  case  of  Dr,  Alexander,  death  took  place  on  the 
sixteenth  day  ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic  had  been  taken,  no  traces  were  found  in 
the  body.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  18, 
1857,  p.  389.)  In  an  instance  in  which  arsenic  was 
applied  externally  to  the  head,  the  person  did  not 
die  until  the  twentieth  day, 

Chemic<d  analysis.  Arsenic  as  a  solid. — In  the 
Simple  state,  white  arsenic  may  be  identified  by  the  ti^?;S,'*5iS 
following  properties  : — 1.  A  small  quantity  of  the  t^o  Kibiimates ; 
powder,  placed  on  platinum  foil,  is  entirely  volati-  !5f  "?Sf!l*f^ 
li;5ed  at  a  moderate  heat  (370*»)  in  a  white  vapour.  If  iXer%V  pSS 
a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder  is  very  slowly  "***•*  *"  *"  *o- 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore,  it  will  be  sub-  ""^  ^^^^ 
limed  without  melting,  and  form  a  ring  of  minute  octahedral  cryn- 
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tab,  TemarkftUe  for  their  Itutre  and  brilliancy.  Under  a  micro- 
soope  of  good  magnifying  power  (250  diameters),  the  appearance 
of  these  crystab  is  highly  characteristic  (Fig.  4.)  2.  On  boiling  a 
small  quantity  of  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  it  is  not  readily 
dissolved,  but  it  partly  floats  in  a  sort  of  film,  while  a  part  becomes 
aggregated  in  small  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  yesseL  It  re- 
quires long  boiling,  in  order  that  it  should  become  dissolved  and 
equally  diffused  trough  water. 

3.  When  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder,  i.e.  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  is  heated  with  two  parts  of 
toda-fiux  (obtained  by  incinerating  acetate  or  tartrate  of  soda  in 
a  dose  vessel),  in  a  glass  tube  about  three  inches  long  and  from 
one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  decomposed  : 
a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  of  an  iron-grey  colour  is  sublimed  and  de- 
posited in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube.  In  place  of  soda-flux  a  mixture  of 
(me  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  three  parts  of  dry  (anhydrous) 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  employed.  During  the  reduction  there  is 
a  x>er€epfeible  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed  by 
metallic  arsenic  only,  while  passing  from  a  state  of  vapour  to 
arsenious  acid.  In  this  experiment  of  reductionj  there  are  fre- 
quently two  rings  deposited  in  the  tube — ^the  upper  and  larger 
ring  has  a  brown  colour,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  finely 
divided  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  add ;  the  lower  ring  is  small 
and  consists  of  the  pure  metaL  The  appearance  presented  by  these 
sublimates  is  indicated  in  the  annexed  illustration.  (Fig.  6.)  By 
heating  gently  the  tube  containing  the  sublimate  (reduced  to  powder) 
in  another  tube  of  larger  diameter,  the  metallic  arsenic,  during 
volatilization,  forms  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  add,  which, 
after  examination  by  the  microscope,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  .tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  liquid  reagents. 
'  llie  metallic  sublimates,  or  the  crystals  produced  from  them,  may 
be  further  subjected  to  the  following  process  : — Break  the  glass  on 
which  the  sublimate  is  deposited,  into  fragments,  and  digest  these 
in  a  few  drops  of  the  strongest  nitric  add,  containing  nitrous  add, 
previously  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  sublimate  is  there- 
by converted  into  arsenic  add.  The  acid  solution  should  be 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  white  uncrystalline  residue  obtained 
ahould  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  a  strong 
Boluticm  of  nitrate,  or  of  ammonio-nitrate,  of  silver  added  in  small 
quantity  to  the  residue.  A  brick-red  colouration  indicates  arsenic 
add,  and  thus  proves  incontestably  that  the  sublimate  was  of  an 
arsenical  nature.  Bromine  water  also  oxidizes  the  metallic  deposit 
and  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid  which  is  left  on  evaporation  to 


The  upper  or  brownish-looking  sublimate  may  be  readily  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  pure  metal,  by  gently  heating  it  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp.  Arsenious  acid  is  then  volatilized,  and  an  iron- 
grey  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  appears.  If  the  heat  is  continued, 
•the  whole  o£  the  in«fail1i<^  sublimate  is  volatilized  and  depodted  in  a 
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Goolpait  of  the  tube,  in  transparent  and  oolourleas  octahedra  of 
arBenious  add.  This  ia  the  special  character  of  an  arsenical  sub- 
limate ;  it  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  sublimates  of  all 
metals  or  metalloids.  The  lower  metallic  sublimate  procured  by 
reduction,  sometimes  presents  itself,  not  in  an  annular  form,  but 
in  detached  particles  of  an  irreffular  spherical  shape.  These  are  of 
an  iron-crey  colour,  quite  umike  sublimed  mercury,  and  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  consist  of 
crystalline  masses  nucleated,  and  that  they  are  not  strictly  spherical. 
This  sublimate  is  frequently  produced  in  the  last  stage,  when  the 
residue  in  the  tube  is  strongly  heated.  The  process  of  reduction^ 
with  the  corroborative  results  above  mentioned,  is,  when  thus  ap^ 
plied,  conclusive  of  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

Bettendorff  has  suggested  a  process  for  the  reduction  of  arsenic 
in  the  wet  way.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  is  mixed  with  its 
▼olnme  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  brought  to  the  boiling 
point.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  pure,  it  should  remain  colour-* 
less,  but  if  it  oontains  a  trace  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  light  brown  colour.  On  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  solid  arsenioua 
acid  to  such  a  mixture,  it  is  dissolved  and  instantly  decomposed, 
metallic  arsenic  being  deposited  in' the  form  of  a  brown  or  brownish- 
black  precipitate.     A  salt  of  antimony  is  mat  thus  affected. 

Arsenic  in  solution  in  water.  I^uid  Tests. — The  4Mlution  of 
arsenioua  acid  is  clear,  colourless,  possesses  scarcely  any  puiUJifUlie 
taste,  and  has  but  a  feebly  acid  reaction.  In  this  state,  we  should 
first  evaporate  slowly  a  few  drops  on  a  glass  slide,  when  a  crystalline 
deposit  will  be  obtained.  On  examining  this  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  octahedral  crystals, 
presenting  triangular  surfaces  by  reflected  light.     (See  Fig.  6.) 

Fig.  6.  1.  Silver  TeU. — On  addmg  to  the 

solution  of  white  arsenic  ammonxo^ 
nitrate  of  «Zi«r,  a  pale  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  arsenite  of  silver  falls 
down ;  changing,  under  exposure  to 
daylight,  to  an  olive  green  colour. 
The  test  is  made  by  adding  to  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  continuing 
to  add  the  latter,  until  the  brown 
oxide  of  silver,  at  first  thrown  down, 
is  almost  re-dissolved.  The  yellow 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric,  tar- 
taric, citric,  and  acetic  acids,  as  well 
as  in  ammonia.     It  is  net  dissolved 

Ciystals  of  Anenious  Acid  from  a  sola-  by  potash  or  Soda. 

Uon,  magnified  124  dianwtere.  2.    Copper    Ted. — On    adding    to 

another  portion  of  the  solution  ammonio-sylphate  of  copper,  alight 
.green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  is  formed,  the  tint  of  whidi  varies 
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aooording  to  the  propoition  of  araenic  present,  and  the  quantity  of  ih^ 
test  added  :  hence,  if  the  anenic  ia  in  small  proportion,  no  green 
precipitate  at  first  appears ;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  n  blue  colour 
from  the  test.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  arsenic  is  presettl|  a  bright 
green  deposit  is  f onned,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  tlie  blue 
Hquid  by  decantation.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammonia  to  aweak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  until  the  bluish- white  precipitate  tit 
first  produced,  is  nearly  re-4issolved  :  it  should  not  be  used  in  large 
quantity  if  concentrated,  as  the  deep  blue  colour  tends  to  obscure 
or  conceal  the  green  precipitate  formed.  The  dried  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  copper,  when  slowly  and  moderately  heated  in  a  well- 
dried  reduction-tube,  will  yield  a  ring  of  octahedral  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid — oxide  of  copper  being  left  as  a  residue. 

3.  Sulphfiretied  Hydrogen  Tedt.— The  gas  may  be  procured  by 
adding  to  sulphide  of  iron  in  a  proper  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cS  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water.  The  arsenical 
liquid  should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  pure  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  before  the  gas  is  passed  into  it :  at  least,  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  alkaline.  A  yellow  precipitate  (orpiment)  is  immedi- 
ately produced  if  arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be  coUected,  after  the 
liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled  to  drive  off  any  surpliis  gas.  It  is 
known  to  be  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  the  following  properties  : — 1.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric  add,  and  vegetable  acids :  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids.  2.  It  is  immediately  dissolved 
by  potash,  soda,  or  anunonia  ;  forming,  if  no  organic  matter  is  pre- 
sent, a  colourless  solution.  3.  When  dried  and  heated  with  three 
parts  of  soda-flux,  or  an  equal  part  of  dry  cyanide  of  potassiimi,  it 
yields  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic. 

Mark's  Process.  Hydrogen  Test, — The  action  of  this  test  depends 
on  the  decomposition  of  arsenious  acid  and  its  soluble  compounds, 
by  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  on  pure  zinc.  The  materials  should  always  be  first 
proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic  The  apparatus  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  and  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  or  illustration. 
The  arsenic  may  be  introduced  into  the  short  leg  of  the  tube  in  the 
state  of  powder ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  dissolve  it  in  water  by  boiling, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  metallic  arsenic  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming 
arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the  following  properties : 
— 1.  Filtering  paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
immediately  blackened  by  the  gas — the  silver  bein^  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Lead-paper  is  not  changed  in  colour  unless  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  also  present.  2.  It  biums  with  a  pale  bluish- 
white  flame,  and  thick  white  smoke  (arsenious  acid).  3.  A  slip  of 
glass  or  of  white  porcelain  held  in  the  flame  near  the  point  (for  not 
too  long  a  time)  acquires  a  dark  stain  from  the  deposit  of  metallic 
arsenic  upon  it.  This  deposit  presents  a  metallic  lustre  in  the 
centre  (a),  a  white  film  of  arsenious  acid  on  the  outside  (c),  and 
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between  the  two  a  dark  rinfc  of  a  pnlTerulent  mb«tance  (b),  which, 
when  viewed  by  txanaiuitted  light,  ia  hair-binwn  in  colour  towards 
the  mai^^,  but  perfectly  opaque  in  the  centre.     In  order  to  deter- 
pig.  7,  mine  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  deposits, 

the   following   plan   may  be  adopted  ; — 
I  Sereral  of  them  should  be  received  and 
I  accumulated  in  email  porcelain  capHnleit, 
I  held  in  the  flame  of  the  burning  gaa.     To 
I,  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  : 
1  the  anenicol  deposit  ia  immediately  dis- 
'I  solved.     To  a  second,  add  a  solution  of 
I  'sulphide  of  ammonium  :  the  metallic  de- 
I  posit  is  detached,  but  not  perfectly  dis- 
I  solved  :  yet  on  evaporation  it  yields apale 
I  yellow  film  of  sulphide  of  arsenic     To  a 
'  third,  odd  a  few  drops  of  the  stronKest 
nitric  containing  some  nitrous  acid.     The 
deposit  is  dissolved  :  evaporate  the  acid 
c  Anenioia  >cid.  solution    gently  to    dryness  ;    carefully 

neutralize  the  residue,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  atrong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  A  brick-red  stain  or  a  dark  red  precipitate  of 
araenate  of  silver  will  be  produced. 

Selmeh'a  Frocet>.—lii  the  application  of  this  process,  the  liquid 
snapected  to  contain  arsenic,  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
is  boiled  with  from  one-aixth  to  one-eighth  part  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  (proved  to  be  free  from  araenic),  and  a  small  alip  of  pure  oopper 
is  then  introduced.  A  slip  of  polished  copper  foil  (electric  copper) 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  thin 
platinum  wire,  may  be  employed  for  the  experiment.  The  copper 
must  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  as  this  ia  a  very-common 
contamination  of  all  commercial  copper  in  the  form  of  foil,  gauze,  or 
'wire.  If  araenic  is  present  in  the  liquid,  even  in  small  quantity, 
the  polished  copper  acquires  either  immediately  or  within  a  few 
minutes  a  dark  iron-grey  coating  from  the  deposit  of  this  metaL 
This  is  apt  to  scale  off,  if  the  araenic  is  in  Istkc  quantity  or  if  the 
liquid  is  very  acid  or  long  boiled.  We  remove  the  slip  of  copper, 
wash  it  in  water,  dry  it,  and  gently  heat  it  in  a  small  reduction-tube, 
when  arsenious  acid  will  be  sublimed  in  minute  octahedral  crystali : 
if  these  should  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  copper,  several 
may  be  successively  introduced.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is 
small,  the  polished  copper  merely  acquires  a  faint  bluish  tint.  The 
deposit  is  in  all  cases  materially  afiected  by  the  quantity  of  water 
present,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  dilution,  and  sometimes 
jt  will  appear  only  after  the  liquid  has  been  much  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  The  presence  of  arsenic  as  an  impurity  in  coppermay 
be  detected  by  the  following  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Abel.  Add 
to  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  one  or 
two  drops  of  a  weak  aolution  of  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron. 
Boil  the  add  liquid  and  introduce  the  copper,  well  cleaned  Mid 
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poliahed,  into  the  boiling  liquid.  Ansenicated  copper  sooii  acquired 
»  dark  tamiah,  while  the  non-arsenicated  (electric)  copper  retains 
its  red  colour  under  these  circumstances. 

Arsenic  in  liquids  cotUaining  organic  matter. — ^Arsenic  may  exist 
in  an  insoluble  form — i.e.  as  a  crystalline  powder — in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  or  any  liquid  article  of  food.  If  coarsely  powder^ 
it  may  be  separated  as  a  heavy  sediment,  by  careful  washing  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  dried  and  tested  by  the  reduction  process 
(p.  105).  Any  liquid  for  analysis  should  be  strained  through  muslin 
or  filtered  through  paper  in  order  to  separate  all  insoluble  matters : 
these  should  be  well-pressed  and  drained.  Should  the  liquid  be 
coloured,  this  Ib  of  little  moment,  provided  it  is  clear.  If  viBcid,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  on  standing,  a  deposit  may  take  place,  and  this 
should  be  separated  by  a  filter.  As  a  trial-test,  we  may  now  boil 
in  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  slip  of  pure  copper  highly  polished,  and  examine  any  deposit  on 
the  metal  by  the  method  above  described.  If  the  copper  comes  out 
unchanged  there  is  no  detectable  quantity  of  arsenic  present. 

When  arsenic  is  present  in  an  organic  liquid  in  large  quantity,  it 
may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  a  current  of  wash^  wlphuretted 
htjdrogen.  The  liquid  should  be  boiled,  filtered,  and  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  before  passing  the  gas  into  it.  When  precipitation 
has  ceased,  the  liquid  should  be  again  filtered,  the  precipitate  col- 
lected, dried,  and  weighed.  By  operating  on  a  measiured  portion 
of  the  solution,  the  amount  of  white  arsenic  present  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  weight  of  the  stdphide  obtained — ^five  parts  by  weight 
of  sulphide  being  equal  to  four  parts  of  white  arsenic.  The  pro* 
perties  of  the  yeUow  precipitate  should  be  verified  according  to  the 
rules  mentioned  at  page  107. 

IHsliUation'process. — When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  no  solid  particles  of  arsenic  are  found  in  the  stomach,  in  its 
contents,  or  in  any  article  of  food,  another  method  may  be  resorted  to 
for  detecting  its  presence.  This  method  equally  applies  to  the 
detection  of  arsenic  deposited  as  a  result  of  absorption  in  the  soft 
organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney,  or  heart,  and  to  arsenic 
in  all  its  forms,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sulphide  or  orpiment. 
The  substance,  whether*  food,  blood,  mucus,  the  liver,  or  other 
organ,  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  a 
ciurent  of  air  or  by  a  water-bath.  The  dried  solid  should  then  be 
broken  into  small  portions  and  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort  of  sufficient 
capacity,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  strongest  hydrochloric 
acid  (free  from  arsenic)  to  drench  it  completely.  After  some  hours* 
digestion  in  the  cold,  the  retort  or  flask  (a)  Fig.  8,  containing  the 
mixture — ^which  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  should  not* 
fill  it  to  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  capacity — should  be 
fitted  with  a  long  condensing  tube  (c),  and  then  gradually  heated  by  a 
aand-bi^  until  we  acid  liquid  begins  to  pass  over.    A  metallic  head. 
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formed  of  acone  of  tin  plate  or  sheet-copper,  should  be  placed  over  the 
retort  or  flask  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  and  prev^int  condensation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  A  small  flask  receiver  {d)  with  a 
loosely-fittinff  cork  may  be  employed  to  collect  the  pvoduct.  This 
should  contam  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  so  ai  to  fix  and 
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condense  any  acid  vapours  that  may  pass  over.  The  receiver,  as  well 
as  the  condensing-tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its  surface 
with  cold  water  diffused  on  a  layer  of  blotting  paper  placed  over  it. 
A  perfect  condensation  of  the  distilled  liquid  is  ensured  by  this 
arrangement.  The  distillation  may  be  carried  to  dryness,  or  nearly 
so,  on  a  sand-bath ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  as  chloride, 
to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  when  cold,  another  portion  of 
pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  dryness. 
J  have,  however,  found  that  portions  of  dri^  liver  and  stomach 
gave  up  every  trace  of  arsenic  by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient 

Quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  used,  and  the  process  was 
lowly  conducted  by  a  related  sand-bath  heat.  By  this  process 
arsenic  is  at  once  separated  from  every  metal  excepting  antimony, 
and  these  metals  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  tests  applied  to 
the  distillate. 

The  liquid  product  may  be  coloured,  turbid,  and  highly  offensive 
if  distilled  from  decomposed  animal  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  hours  sometimes  removes  the  offensiveness,  and  there  is  a 
ptrecipitation  of  sulphur,  or  of  some  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  dis- 
tillate may  be  separated  from  any  deposit  by  filtration,  and  if  still 
turbid,  it  may  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  heat  to  separate  it  from 
any  organic  matter  that  may  have  come  over.  If  there  is  a  yellow 
deposit  it  should  be  examined  for  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

If  arsenic  is  present  in  the  substance  submitted  to  distillation, 
the  distillate  will  contain  arsenic  in  the  form  of  soluble  chloride  : 
this  does  not  escape  from  a  diluted  solution  at  common  temperatures. 
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The  quaniiiy  of  dry  oiganic  subBiance  used  in  the  experiment  must 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present,  as  revealed  by  a  pre- 
liminanr  trial  with  E^josch's  process.  If  large,  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  dried  substanA,  or  even  less,  will  yield  sufficient  chloride  of 
arsenic  for  further  proceedings.  For  the  absorbed  and  deposited 
poison,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  organ,  corresponding  to  two 
ounces  of  the  soft,  organ,  will  frequently  suffice  ;  but  a  negative 
conclusion  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  should  not  be  drawn  from  a 
smaller  quantity  than  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  dried  substance, 
whether  liver,  kidney,  or  heart.  These  tissues,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, contain  about  76  per  cent,  of  water.  If  oily  matter  should 
be  distilled  over,  this  may  be  separated  by  passing  the  distillate 
through  a  paper  filter  wetted  with  water. 

The  distilled  liquid,  containing  chloride  of  arsenic,  should  if  clear 
be  submitted  to  a  further  stage  of  analysis.  For  this  purpose  one 
third  of  it  should  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water  and 
boiled  in  a  clean  flask.  When  boiling,  a  piece  of  bright  copper-foil 
(free  from  arsenic),  of  about  the  size  of  the  sixteenth  of  a  square 
inch,  should  be  introduced.  If  there  is  chloride  of  arsenic  in  the 
liquid,  even  up  to  the  l-4000th  of  a  grain,  its  presence  will  be 
indicated  by  a  change  of  colour,  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  dark 
metallic  film  on  the  copper.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present 
is  believed  to  be  very  smJoJl,  the  surface  of  copper  introduced  should 
be  proportionately  smalL  Another  portion  of  the  distiUed  liquid 
jMlded  to  the  add  chloride  of  tin  and  boiled  (BettendorfTs  test,  p. 
106)  will  ^ve  a  brown  colour  or  a  brown  precipitate,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  present.  If  this  is  large,  a  dark  mirror-like 
layer  of  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the 
tube.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  distiUed  liquid,  sufficiently 
diluted,  should  now  be  introduced  into  a  Marsh's  tube,  or  into  an 
oYolution  flask  provided  with  a  funnel-tube,  the  capacity  of  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  acid  liquid  to  be  examined. 
The  kind  of  apparatus  employed  in  this  stage  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, Fig.  9,  p.  112,  A  the  flask,  with  funnel-tube  b,  and  connect- 
ing piece  c  ;  the  funnel-tube  should  be  long  enough  just  to  dip  below 
the  surface  of  the  add  liquid.  The  short  connecting  piece  is  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and,  like  b,  is  carried  through  a  closely  fitting  cork 
in  the  nedc  of  tiie  fladc.  This  tube  should  be  only  long  enough  to 
go  through  the  cork,  and  its  open  end  should  be  bevelled  off  to  a 
fine  point,  so  that  any  vapoiur  which  is  condensed  on  it  may  drop 
back  as  a  liquid  into  the  flask,  d  is  the  drying  tube  containing 
fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  secured  by  cotton  at  both  ends. 
At  the  flask  end  of  this  tube  should  be  placed  some  well-dried 
bibulous  paper,  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  stopping  any  gaseous  sulphiur  compound,  which  may 
escape  from  the  zinc  or  acid  liquid,  be,  a  hard  and  not  easily 
fusible  glass  tube,  free  &om  lead,  contracted  in  two  situations,  K  k  , 
to  about  the  diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less,  the  tube  itself 
having  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  f  w 
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are  supports  made  of  stout  wire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from  falliiigf^ 
when  heated  to  redness,  o  is  a  test  glass  to  hold  one  or  two 
drachms  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  H  is  a  Bunsen's 
air-gas  jet,  which  gives  a  stronger  heat  than  Spirit  lamp,  although 
the  latter  may  be  used. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  arsenic.    Portions  of  puro- 


Apparatus  for  testing  chloride  of  arsenic  obtained  by  distillation* 

Fig.  10. 
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Portion  of  tube  separated  with  a  deposit  of  metaUic  arsenic  in  the  contracted  portion* 

zinc  are  placed  in  the  flask  a,  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  then 
connected,  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  water,  is  poured  into  the  flask  by  the  funnel  b,  which  ope- 
rates as  a  safety  valve.  Bubbles  of  air  and  gas  speedily  appear  in 
the  liquid  in  g,  if  the  corks  fit  well  and  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  air-tight.  Pure  zinc  is  sometimes  but  imperfectly  acted 
on  by  the  acid.  In  this  case  some  clean  platinum  wire  or  foil  may 
be  wound  round  the  bars  of  the  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
will  be  thus  accelerated.  It  is,  however,  better  that  the  hydrogen 
shoidd  come  off"  rather  slowly.  If  the  materials  are  pure,  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  undergo  no  change  of  coloiur. 
The  glass  o  should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  whereby  the 
slightest  tinge  of  brown  or  black  is  made  perceptible.  When  all 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  tube,  the  smokeless  flame  h  may  be 
applied  to  it  at  about  one  inch  in  front  of  a  contraction  of  the  tube, 
as  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the  glass  heated  to  redness.  No 
metallic  deposit  shotdd  take  place  at  k.  If  the  materials  are  quite 
pure,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  tube  at  K  will  be  unchanged. 
From  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  this  experiment: 
Dr.  Draper  has  suggested  that  a  bimdle  of  platinum  wire  should 
be  introduced  into  the  glass-tube  before  heating  it.  The  arsenic  is 
then  deposited  on  the  platinum^  and  the  ^Serenoe  in  weight 
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before  and  after  the  experiment  will  show  the  amonnt  of  arsenic 
collected.     ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1873,  p.  280.) 

The  silver  solution  is  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  gas. 
Any  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  glass,  or  by  leakage  from  any  of  the 
junctions  of  the  apparatus,  is  at  once  indicated  by  holding  near  to 
the  spot,  filtering  pt^er  wetted  with  nitrate  of  silver,  lliis  is 
instantly  blackened.  The  glass  with  the  silver  solution  is  removed, 
the  end  of  the  tube  well  washed,  or  another  tube  substituted  for  e  e, 
and  this  is  allowed  to  dip  into  about  one  drachm  of  the  strongest 
nitric  add  containing  much  nitrous  acid  in  a  test-elass  similar  to  a, 
or  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  After  a  time,  &e  acid  loses  its 
colour,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  of  the  gas  is  converted  into  arsenic 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  further  testing  of  the  products  is  a  very  simple  process.  1. 
The  silver  solution  contains  arsenic  in  the  state  of  araenious  acid 
dissolved,  with  some  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  one  or  two 
filtrations  it  is  obtained  colourless  and  clear.  A  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  is  then  added  to  it,  and  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  at  once 
precipitated  (see  p.  106).  2.  The  nitric  acid  liquid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  One  or  two  drops  of  water 
are  added  to  the  residue,  with  a  drop  of  weak  ammonia  if  it  should 
be  very  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added 
to  it ;  arsenate  of  silver,  of  its  well-known  brick-red  colour,  is  im- 
mediately produced.  3.  The  portions  of  tube  k  k'  with  the  metallic 
deposits  in  them  may  be  separated  by  a  file,  and  then  hermetically 
sealed,  or,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  tested  by  the 
methods  described  in  a  preceding  page. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  arsemc  would  escape  as  chloride  in  this 
method  of  operating,  but  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  six 
or  eight  parts  of  water,  little  or  no  volatile  chloride  is  distilled  over. 
In  reference  to  the  liver  and  other  organs,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid 
may  be  used,  because  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  animal 
substance  really  consist  of  water. 

With  these  results  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may  be 
considered  to  be  conclusive.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess, not  only  in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct  forms 
of  its  two  well-known  oxides — arsenious  and  arsenic  acids.  Any 
demonstration  beyond  this  is  superfluous.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Beinsch's  process  is  here  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  Marsh's 
procetB  in  an  unproved  form,  in  which  the  bummg  of  the  gas  is 


Bein9eh*M  process  alone  may  be  employed  for  detecting  arsenic, 
deposited  as  a  result  of  absorption,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
soft  parts.  About  four  ounces  of  the  organ,  or  more  if  necessary, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  maybe  boiled  in  a  flask  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  four  of  water,  until  the 
structure  of  uie  organ  is  broken  up.  The  flask  may  be  of  the  shape 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (Fig.  11),  and  either  a  naked 
spurit-flaine  or  a  sand-bath  may  be  employed.    A  small  glass  funnel 
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should  be  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Tliis  receives  and  condenses 
p.  the  acid  vapour  which  falls  back  into  the  flask.     By 

^'  this  arrangement  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  a 

lonff  time,  without  material  loss  by  evaporation.    The 
flasK  shoiild  not  be  more  than  half  full,  and  heated 
gently  until  all  froth  is  expelled.     A  slip  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper- 
foil,  shotdd  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  when  boiling. 
This  enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  copper  and 
examine  it  at  intervals,  after  immersing  it  in  distilled 
water.     If  it  is  much  coated  with  a  metallic  deposit, 
larger  portions  of  copper-foil  may  be  successively  in- 
troduced until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.     The  deposit 
on  the  copper  may  then  be  tested  by  the  method  de- 
scribed at  page  108. 
FlMkem^oy^  In      j^  ^  remarkable  for  what  a  length  of  time  the  cop- 
Bubetancea    by  per  retains  the  arsenic  deposited   upon  it.      Some 
Bdnsch's   pro-  copper-gauze  on  which  arsenic  had  been  deposited 
®®*'  was  examined  after  twenty-five  years,  and,  although 

much  changed  in  appearance  by  exposure,  it  yielded  a  perfect  sub- 
limate of  octahedral  crystals. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  guaiUity  of  arsenic  found  in 
the  stomach  or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the 
quantity  actually  taken  by  the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the 
poison  may  have  been  removed  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging  as 
well  as  by  absorption  and  elimination.  A  large  quantity  found  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels  indicates  a  large  dose  ;  but  the  finding  of  a 
small  quantity  does  not  prove  that  the  dose  was  small.  Not- 
withstanding &ese  very  obvious  causes  for  the  removal  of  a  poison 
from  the  body,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  lawyers  that  the 
chemical  evidence  is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found  is  sufficient 
to  cause  death.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  a  case  in  which 
a  man  has  been  killed  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  to  insist  upon  a 
failiu^  of  proof  of  the  cause  of  death,  because  only  a  single  pellet 
has  been  foimd  in  the  body.  The  vakie  of  chemical  evidence  does 
not  depend  on  the  discovery  of  any  particular  quantity  of  poison  in 
the  stomach — it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  eviaence  of  its  presence 
shotdd  be  clear,  distinct,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time,  a  reasonable  objection  may  be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance 
upon  the  alle^d  discovery  in  a  dead  body,  of  minute  fractional  por- 
tions of  a  gram  ;  and,  considering  the  great  liability  to  fallacy  from 
the  accidental  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  articles  used,  the  chemical 
evidence  in  the  French  case  of  Madame  Laffarge  (1840),  in  which 
the  whole  quantity  discovered  in  the  dead  body  was  stated  to  be  the 
hundred  and  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain,  was  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
kind,  and  should  have  been  rejected  by  the  Court  No  man  with 
any  respect  for  his  character,  or  for  the  common  sense  of  a  jury, 
would  base  chemical  evidence  on  the  thousandth^  or  less  than  the 
thousandth,  part  of  a  grain  of  poison  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  ; 
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although,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal^ 
he  may  safely  boast  of  his  alleged  power  to  detect  this,  or  even  a 
■mailer  quantity. 

The  condition  of  the  arsenic  found  in  a  dead  stomach  should  be 
specially  noticed.  A  witness  should  be  prepared  to  say  whether  it 
is  in  fine  powder  or  in  coarse  fragments  ;  whether  it  is  mixed  with 
soot  or  indigo,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  ordinary  state  of  white 
anenic  These  points  may  be  material  as  evidence  in  reference  to 
proof  of  possession,  of  purchase,  or  administration. 

Arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  it  found  in  the  tissues  after  death,  except  in  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  taken  or  administered. 

ABSxiaTE  OP  Potash.  Liquob  Absenigalis.  (Fowleb's  SoLUf 
nos.}— Symptoms  and  Appearances. — ^There  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  one  case  recorded  in  which  this  solution  has  destroyed  life.  A 
woman  took  half  an  ounce  (  »  two  grains  of  arsenic)  in  divided  doses, 
during  a  period  uf  five  days,  and  died  from  the  effects.  There  wae^ 
no  Tomitinff  or  purging,  but  after  death  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  found  inflamed.  ('Provincial  Journal,'  June  28,  1848,  p* 
347.)  A  mixture  of  arsenic,  soft  soap  and  tar- water,  is  largely  used 
in  agricultural  distriots  for  killing  the  fly  in  sheep.  This  has 
oaiiaed  death,  imder  the  usual  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  in 
at  least  two  instances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  mixture  of  this 
kind  is  injurious  to  sheep  unless  very  carefully  used. 

Analysis, — The  solution  has  the  odour  of  tincture  of  lavender,  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  One  fluid  ounce 
of  it  contains  four  grains  of  arsenious  acid.  It  gives  at  once  a  green 
precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphiu^tted  hydrogen 
gas,  it  yields  a  yellow  sulphide  ;  and  when  boiled  with  this  acid  and 
pore  copper,  a  deposit  is  obtained  which  readily  furnishes  by  hea^ 
octahedral  o-ystals  of  arsenious  add. 

Flt-Wateb  is  a  name  applied  to  solutions  of  various  arsenical 
compounds  in  water.  Mixtures  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing one  part  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  or  potash  and  two  parts  of  sugar 
in  twen^  parts  of  water.  Paper  soaked  in  this  solution,  and  dried, 
ia  used  for  killing  flies  imder  the  name  of  Fapier  Moure ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  safest  form  in  which  arsenic  can  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Abssnite  of  Coppeb.  Schbele's  Gbeen.  Ehebald  Gbeen. — 
This  is  the  only  metallic  arsenite  which  is  met  with  in  commerce 
and  the  arts,  and  it  constitutes,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  great  variety 
oi  green  pigments  employed  for  paper-hangings,  known  as  Eme- 
rald green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper),  mineral  green,  Brunswick, 
Schweinfurt,  or  Vienna  green.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  oil- 
paint,  of  cakes  in  boxes  of  water-colours,  spread  over  confectionery, 
in  wafers,  in  adhesive  envelopes,  in  wrappers  for  chocolate, 
isinglass,  &c.,  and  lastly,  and  most  abimdantly,  in  various  kinds  of 

i2 
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green  decorative  papers  used  for  ooyering  the  walls  of  sitting  and 
bed-rooms. 

Although  this  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  sufliciently 
soluble  in  the  acid  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a  poison  into  the  blood.  M.  Boussin 
has  traced  the  means  by  which  this  insoluble  poison  finds  its  way 
through  the  skin,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  imbroken  skin.  In  two  cases  which  proved  fatal 
in  1865,  the  workmen  suffered  chiefly  from  vomiting  and  colicky 
pains.  The  skin  was  tinged  of  a  green  colour  and  arsenic  was 
detected  in  the  soft  organs.  He  foimd  that  all  poisons  were  liable 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin,  when  as  a  result  of  evapora- 
tion a  solid  film  was  left  on  the  surface.  Alcohol  and  other  sol- 
vents of  fat  when  used  as  solvents  for  the  poisonous  solid,  would 
favour  its  absorption  into  the  body.  It  requires  no  theory  of 
idiosyncrasy  to  account  for  poisoning  under  such  circumstances. 
(« Annales  d'Hygifene,'  1867,  pp.  179,  182.) 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  this  sub- 
stance was  proved  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  employed  to  give  a  rich  green  colour  to 
some  blanc-mange  served  at  a  public  dinner : — the  person  who  em- 
ployed it  considering  that  emerald  or  mineral  green  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extract  of  spinach !  It  led  to  death  under  the  usuu 
symptoms,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  (Reg.  v.  Franklin  and  BandM,  North- 
ampton Summer  Assizes,  1848.) 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  which  have  been  observed  in  persons 
who  have  inhabited  rooms  of  which  the  walls  were  covered  with 
this  arsenical  compound,  are  as  follows : — Dryness  and  irritation 
of  the  throat  with  cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  naa- 
Bea,  colicky  pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of  the  bow^, 
attended  with  mucous  dischai^es,  ffreat  prostration  of  strength, 
a  feverish  condition,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  These  symptoms 
may  not  all  present  themselves  in  any  one  case ;  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  examination  of  numerous  cases  which  have  been 
referred  to  me.  No  suspicion  of  the  cause  had  been  entertained 
imtil  all  ordinary  treatment  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  paper  had  been  made.  The  connection  of  the  symptoms 
with  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  in  some  instances  clearly  esta- 
blished by  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  especially 
from  bedrooms,  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe  that,  as  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  white 
leaa,  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  exposed,  suffer  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  Various  deaths,  chiefly  among  children, 
horn,  the  use  of  this  paper  are  now  recorded  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  to  the  noxious  practice  of  covering  the  walls  of  our  sitting  and 
l}ed-rooms  with  large  quantities  of  arsenic  in  loose  powder,  many 
insidious  cases  of  iUness  and  chronic  disease  may  be  referred.   M<^w 
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and  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  poisonous  pig- 
ments suffer  severely  (see  '  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1847, 2,  p.  56  ;  1859,  2,  p. 
107,  and  1867,  2,  p.  179).  Dr.  Eittel  states  that  girls  employed  m 
making  artificial  green  leaves,  in  which  this  substance  is  used  in  fine 
powder,  suffer  from  inflamma^on  of  the  conjunctivsa  with  thicken- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  ('  Lancet,'  1^3,  1,  p.  174). 

AncUyns. — For  the  chemical  characters  of  Scheele's  Green,  see 
page  107.  The  wall-paper  pigment  called  Emerald  Green  is  a 
mixture  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper.  The  green  colour  ia 
very  intense,  even  by  candle-light.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this 
compound  may  be  easily  detected  by  all  the  tests  for  solid  arsenic 
(page  104)  ;  but  the  foUowing  is  a  simple  method  which  admits  of 
speedy  application.  A  slip  of  the  suspected  paper  should  be  soaked 
in  a  moderately-strong  solution  of  ammonia.  The  green  colour  is 
removed,  and  the  blue  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  formed  and  dis- 
solved in  a  few  minutes.  This  result  establishes  only  the  presence 
of  a  compound  of  copper  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia 
does  not  become  blue,  there  is  no  arsenite  present  :  if  it  does  be- 
come blue,  a  large  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  placed  in  a 
white  saucer  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid  poinded  over  it. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  is  revealed  by  the  production  of  yellow 
arsenite  of  silver  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal. 

Arsenic  Acid.  Alkaline  Arsenates. — ^Arsenic  acid  is  an  arti- 
ficial product  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Orfila  states  that  it  is  a  more  powerful  poison  than  arsenious  add, 
but  he  does  not  adduce  any  instance  in  support  of  this  opinion.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  case  of  poisoning  by  it  in  ihe  himian 
subject.  The  arsenates  of  potash  and  soda  must  be  regarded  as 
active  poisons,  although  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record  in 
which  life  has  been  destroyed  by  them. 

Analygii, — Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  unciystalline  deliquescent  solid. 
1.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid  solution.  2. 
It  is  precipitated  of  a  brick-red  colour  by  nitrate  or  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Sulphides,  or  Sulphfrets  op  ARSENia — Orpiment  or  Yellow 
Arsenic  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  variable 
proportion  of  arsenious  add,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  30 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Orpiment  is  much  employed  in  the  arts, 
in  painting,  dyeing,  paper-staining,  and  even  in  the  colouring  of 
toys  and  sweetmeats  for  children,  but  is  not  often  used  as  a  poison. 
In  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
araenic,  it  is  common  to  find  the  yellow  sulphide  in  the  stomach. 
White  may  be  converted  into  yellow  arsenic  in  the  dead  body,  but 
yellow  cannot  be  spontaneously  changed  into  white  arsenic. 

Orpiment  produces  symptoma  and  appearances  similar  to  those 
caused  by  arsenious  add  ;  but  the  dose  required  to  destroy  life 
varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  with  which  it 
happens  to  be  mixed.  This  is  not  a  common  form  of  poisoning  ; 
^e  yellow  colour  of  the  poison  would  lead  to  suspicion :  but  by 
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reason  of  this  colour,  orpiment  may  be  given  or  taken,  by  mistake 
for  mustard  or  turmeric. 

Analysis, — ^The  powdered  sulphide  yields  a  solution  of  arsenious 
add  on  boiline  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
readily  gives  uie  well-known  sublimates  of  metallic  arsenic,  either 
with  so£^flux  or  cyanide  of  potassium  (see  page  107). 

Chloride  of  Arsenic. — This  is  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  formerly  used  in  pharmacy,  but  is  now 
excluded.  It  contains  one  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid  in  one 
fluid  oimce,  which  is  equal  to  the  small  proportion  of  three-six- 
teenths of  a  grain  to  a  fluid  drachm.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  it  is 
a  highly  poisonous  preparation,  and  from  a  case  which  I  saw  in 
Gu^rs  Hospital  in  May  1857,  this  statement  is  confirmed.  A  woman 
took,  in  three  doses,  thirty  minims  over  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  thus  taken  was  not  more  than  the 
tenth  part  of  a  grain,  and  yet  the  symptoms  which  followed  were  of 
a  severe  kind,  resembling  those  of  chronic  poisoning.  These  were 
constriction  of  the  throat,  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  tingling  and  niunbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  a  feeling  of  extreme  depression.  The  medicine 
(a  poison)  was  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.  It 
seems  that  she  had  not  taken  arsenic  previously,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  eflfects  of 
arsenic.  The  quantity  taken  was  very  small  to  produce  such 
alarming  symptoms.  The  usual  medicinal  dose  of  this  solution  was 
from  three  to  ten  minims. 

Analysis. — This  compoimd  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  arsenic 
from  organic  solids  by  distillation  (see  page  109).  It  may  be  tested 
by  the  process  of  Marsh  or  Keinsch,  as  there  described.  When 
boiled  with  fuming  chloride  of  tin,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
arsenic  of  a  brown-black  colour  is  deposited. 

Arsenuretted  Htdroobn. — This  is  a  gaseous  poison  of  arsenic, 
producing  when  respired  in  small  quantity,  very  serious  effects  upon 
the  system.  It  has  caused  death  in  four  instances  among  chemists 
who  have  incautiously  breathed  the  deadly  vapour  while  performing 
scientific  experiments.  Dr.  Trost,  of  Aachen,  has  lately  reported 
three  other  fatal  cases  with  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
appearances.  These  cases  occurred  accidentally  among  workmen  en- 
gaged in  separating  silver  from  lead  by  means  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  latter  was  found  to  contain  much  arsenic  which  escaped 
•with  the  hydrogen  CVierteljahrs.'  1873,  1,  p.  269.  See  *0n 
Poisons.'    ^Chemical  News,'  Dec.  26,  1863,  p.  307.) 
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CHAPTER  12. 

POISONIKO  BT  HEBCUBT.— 00BB08ITE  SUBUICATE.  —  STHPTOHS.  — ^  CHBONIO 
POISOXINO. — AFPEASAKCSS  AFTER  DEATH. — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. — PROCBSl 
FOB  XXBCXTBT  IN  OBOANIC  LIQ17ID8. — CAL03CEL. — ^WHITB  AND  BED  PBBCIPI- 
TATBS. OTHEB  COMPOUNDS  OF  MEBCUBY. 

Metallic  Msrcubt  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  a  poison.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  may  be  swaUowed  without 
affectin|^  health,  or  without  causing  more  uneasiness  than  that  which 
may  ansa  from  its  great  weight.  It  rapidly  passes  through  the 
boweb.  A  case  whidi  lately  occurred  to  Sir  D.  Gibb  shows  that 
this  is  not  strictly  true.  For  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion  a  girl 
swallowed  four  and  a  half  ounces  by  weight  of  mercury.  It  had  no 
effect  on  the  uterus,  but  in  a  few  days  the  girl  suffered  from  a 
trembling  and  shaking  of  the  body  (mercurial  tremors)  and  loss  of 
muscular  power.  These  symptoms  continued  for  two  months,  but 
there  was  no  salivation  and  no  blue  mark  on  the  gums.  {*  Lancet,' 
1873,  2,  p.  329.) 

If  mercury  is  breathed  or  swallowed  in  a  state  of  vapour,  or  if 
applied  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  extreme 
mechanical  division,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  be  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  oxidation,  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  a 
poisonous  action  on  the  body.  The  effects  are  principally  manifested 
by  saliyation,  by  trembling  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs, 
loss  of  i^petite,  and  emaciation.  These  symptoms  are  occasionally 
seen  in  workmen  engaged  in  trades  in  which  they  are  exposed  to 
the  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours. 

Ck>iut06iVE  Sublimate. — This  substance  has  received  a  variety  of 
chemical  names.  It  has  been  at  various  times  called  OxymuriaUj 
Chloridtf  Bichloridey  Mercuric  Chloride,  and  Ferchloride  of  Mercury, 
To  prevent  any  confusion  from  scientific  chemical  nomenclature,  the 
old  and  popular  name  of  Corrosive  Sublimate,  expressing  the  principal 
properties  of  the  substance,  is  here  retained.  It  is  commonly  seen 
under  the  form  of  heavy  crystalline  masses,  or  of  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  Its  taste  is  powerfully  austere  and  metallic,  so  that  no 
poisonous  quantity  of  it  could  be  easily  swallowed,  without  the 
person  becoming  immediately  aware  of  it.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
not  or  cold,  and  speedily  sinks  in  it,  in  which  properties  it  differs 
strikingly  horn  arsenic. 

Symptoms, — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate 
generally  come  on  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  the  first  place  there  is  perceived  a 
strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  often  described  as  a  coppery 
taste ;  and  there  is,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction almost  amoimting  to  suffocation,  with  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach.  In  a  few  minutes 
violent  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  Iregion  of  th« 
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stomach,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.     There  is  nausea,  with 
frequent  vomiting  of  lon^  stringy  masses  of  white  mucus,  mixed 
witn  blood,  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  profuse 
purging.     The  countenance  is  sometimes  swollen  and  flushed,  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  pale  and  anxious.     The  ptilse  is  small,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular^  and  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated.     The  tongue  is  white  and  shrivelled, — the  skin 
cold  and  clammy,  the  breathing  difficult ;  and  death  is  commonly 
preceded  by  fainting,  convulsions,  or  general  insensibilitv.      The 
external  parts  of  the  mouth,  when  examined,  are  swollen,  and 
sometimes  present  a  white  appearance,  as  if  the  cavity  had  been 
washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  the  lips  are  often 
swollen.     Suppression  of  urine  has  also  been  frequently  noticed 
among  the  symptoms  :  it  existed  in  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning 
by  this  substance  at  Guy's  Hospital : — the  patient  lived  four  days, 
but  did  not  pass  any  mine  during  the  whole  of  this  time.     ('  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  April,  1844,  p.  24.)    This  symptom  was  observed 
in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wegeler  (Casper's  '  Wochenschnft,'  Jan. 
10,  1846,  p.  30),  in  which  a  youth,  set.  17,  swallowed  three  drachms 
of  the  poison,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day.     During  the  last  three 
days,  no  urine  was  secreted.     The  case  was  otherwise  remarkable 
from  the  fact,  that  no  pain  was  experienced  on  pressure  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  that  the  pulse  underwent  no  change  imtil  shortly  before 
death.  In  another  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Herapath,  in  which  a 
scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  was  swallowed,  suppression 
of  iu*ine  and  salivation  came  on  on  the  third,  and  the  patient  died 
on  the  ninth  day.     ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  13  and  27, 1845,  pp.  660,  698.) 
The  external  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  tumours  or  ulcers 
may  destroy  life  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mercurial 
poisoning.     At  the  Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859  (Reg.  v.  Crook), 
a  quack  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  by  applying  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  powder  to  a  cancerous  tumour  in  uie  face  of    deceased. 
The  man  died  under  the  usual  symptoms.     After  death  the  bowels 
were  found  extensively  inflamed  and  ulcerated.     Mr.   May,  of 
Reading,  detected  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  diseased  part.     In 
September  1871,  a  ffirl,  ast.  9,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
locally  applied  to  the  scalp  for  the  treatment  of  ringworm.     The 
liquid  applied  was  alcohol  containing  eighty  grains  of  coirosive 
sublimate  to  the  ounce.     She  suffered  from  mercurial  poisoning  in 
a  severe  form,  and  died  on  the  fiftii  day  after  the  application.     lliiB 
case  is  instructive  to  medical  men.     (See  'Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept.  9. 
1871,  p.  216;  'Lancet,'  1871,  2,  473;  and '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,^ 
1871,  2,  353.)    No  theory  of  idiosyncrasy  is  required  to  account  for 
death  imder  such  circumstances.     In  the  first  edition  of  my  work 
Ok  Poisons  (1848),  p.  394,  fatal  cases  are  related  of  poisoning  by 
corrosive  sublimate  through  the  unbroken  skin.    Two  brothers  thus 
lost  their  lives,  the  one  dying  on  the  fifth  and  the  other  on  the 
^venth  day.  -  Those  who  deny  the  power  of  the  unbroken  skin  to 
Absorb  corrosive  sublimate  and  cause  all  the  usual  effects  of  acute 
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mercurial  poisoning,  should  make  themselves  and  not  their  patients 
the  subjects  of  experiment. 

This  poison  differs  from  arsenic:  1,  in  having  a  well-marked  taste; 
2,  in  producing  violent  symptoms  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  3,  in  the 
fact  that  the  evacuations  are  more  frequently  mixed  with  blood. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  first  instance, 
resemble  those  of  cholera  ;  if  the  person  should  survive  several  days, 
they  are  more  like  those  of  dysentery, — violent  straining,  and 
shreddy  mucous  discharges  mixed  with  blood,  being  frequently 
observed. 

Slow  or  chronic  poisoning, — The  symptoms  are  much  modified 
when  the  poison  is  taken  in  small  doses  at  intervals  for  some  days 
or  weeks.  There  are  colicky  pains  with  nausea,  vomiting,  general 
uneasiness,  and  depression.  The  salivary  glands  become  ii^amed 
and  painful ;  the  tongue  and  gums  are  red  and  swollen,  sometimes 
ulcerated,  and  there  is  foetor  of  the  breath.  A  deep  blue  line,  like 
that  observed  in  poisoning  by  lead,  is  sometimes  found  around  the 
edges  of  the  gums.  The  patient  experiences  difficulty  of  swallowing 
and  breathing.  The  constitutional  effects  are  indicated  by  irritabi- 
lity or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  spitting  of 
blood,  cough,  general  trembling  or  convulsive  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  palsy,  with  fever  and  emaciation,  under  which  the  patient 
sinks.  One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  slow  or  chronic  poisoning 
by  mercurial  preparations  is,  salivaiiony  or  ptyalism,  indicated  by 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symptom 
in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  not 
unfrequently  shows  itself  about  the  second  or  third  day.  In  many 
instances  the  patient  dies  too  rapidly  for  this  effect  to  follow  ;  but 
even  when  he  survives  some  days,  salivation  is  not  always  observed. 
In  placing  reliance  upon  this  symptom,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
salivation  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  irrespective  of  the  use 
of  mercury.  In  the  salivation  caused  by  mercurial  compounds,  the 
saliva  always  contains  mercury,  which  may  be  detected  by  Keinsch's 
process.  The  elimination  of  this  metal  takes  place  by  all  the  fluid 
secretions,  but  chiefly  by  the  unne  and  intestinal  liquids.  (*  Lancet,* 
1873, 1,  p.  476.) 

Substances  sold  under  the  name  of  Worm  Lozeixges  have  been 
known  to  cause  death  by  producing  fatal  salivation. 

Appearances  after  Death, — These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
however,  affects  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  softened,  of  a  white  or  blui^-grey  colour,  and  some- 
times inflamed;  iJiat  lining  the  gullet  is  similarly  affected,  and 
partly  corroded  and  softened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in  patches  ;  and  there 
are  masses  of  black  extravasated  blood  found  beneath  it.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  a  slate-grey  colour,  and  the  mucous  coat  beneath 
may  he  found  reddened.  A  case  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  was  simply  inflamed :  it  much  resem* 
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bled  the  condition  preiented  in  cues  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
ooats  of  the  stomiich  are  aometimea  corroded,  and  bo  much  softened 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  body  without  laceration. 
Similar  appearances  have  been  mot  with  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  especially  in  the  ctocum.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Herapath,  in  which  a  scruple  was  taken,  and  death  occurred  on  the 
ninth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  softened,  but 
there  were  no  well-marked  appear&noes  of  the  irritant  action  of  the 
poison  on  thi«  organ.  The  ceacum  had  been  the  seat  of  the  moat 
violent  inflammation,  the  whole  surface  being  of  a  deep  black-red 
colour,  and  there  were  patches  of  sloughing  in  the  coats.  ('Lancet,' 
Doc.  27,  1846,  p.  700;  'Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  Dec.  1851, 
p.  532.)    Perforation  of  tho  stomach  la  rare  as  nn  effect  of  this 

S^ison :  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one  case  on  record.  Appearances 
be  those  just  described,  have  been  seen  in  tlie  alinientary  canal, 
not  only  where  the  case  has  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  but 
where  it  ban  been  protracted  for  six,  eight,  and  even  eleven  daya. 

The  tmaUttt  dose  which  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  is 
three  grains.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  child,  and  the  quantity 
was  accurately  determined  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made 
up  by  mistake  for  three  grains  of  calomel,  which  a  physician  in- 
tended to  order.  It  is  probable  that,  under  favourable  circnm- 
stancea,  from  three  to  five  grains,  or  even  less,  would  destroy  an  adult 
In  an  acute  case  a  person  commonly  dies  in  horn  one  to  five 
days,  but  death  may  take  place  much  sooner  or  later  than  this. 
In  the  shortest  fatal  case  on  record  the  man  died  in  less  than 
haif  an  hovr,  but  the  quantity  of  poison  taken  was  not  ascertained. 

('On   PoiaONB,    CoBROaiVB    SOBLIMArB.') 

Chemif(U  Analysis. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  usually  seen  in  heavy 
Fjg.  ]j,  crystalline  masses,  or  in  the  form  of 

a  white  powder.     In  the  «oJi({  state — 
I  1.  When  the  powder  is  heated  on 
platinum  foil  or  mica,  it  melts,  and 
is  volatilized  in  a  white  vapour  with- 
I   out  leaving  any  residue.     2.   When 
I   heated  in  a  close  tube,   unlike  ar- 
it  melta  before     subliming, 


1  forms  a  sublimate,  consisting 
stellated  prismatic  crystals, 
ie  Fig.  12.)  3.  The  powder  is 
inged  in  colour  by  the  following 
I  reagenta :  iodide  of  potassium 
produces  a  bright  scarlet,  potash 
I  yellow,  and  sulphide  of  am- 
BMUUai  frjn^  obuiBBd  b,  hMt.  monium  a  black  compound  ;  am- 
tDg  cocmini  gnbiiiiutA,  nugsiBed  monia  doei  not  alter  ita  colour.  4. 
tOdUmeten.  jhe  mercury  and  chlorine  may  be 

discovered  by  one  process.     Mix  the  powder  with  four  parta  of 
dried  oarbcnate  of  Boda  (obtained  by  indneisting  the  bicarbonate), 
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until  llie  residue  in  ihe  reduction-tube  fnaes  and  becomes  white.  A 
Bublimate  of  metallic  mercury  in  distinct  and  well-defined  globulea 
will  be  obtained.  Detach  by  a  file  the  end  of  the  tube  containing 
the  fused  residae,  which  is  chloride  of  lodium  with  some  mdecom- 
posed  carbonate.  Digest  it  in  water  with  nitric  acid,  and  apply 
neat  until  it  is  entirely  disBoWed :  then  add  to  the  solution  nitrate 
of  silver-  A  whit«  precipitate  of  chhride  of  Bilver,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  will  be  at  once  produced.  The  solid  is  thus  proved 
to  contain  both  mercury  and  chlorine,  and  the  only  compound  of 
these  elements  which  is  soluble  in  water  in  coirosiTe  Hiiblimate 

In  aoliition  in  water.  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  evaporated  on  a  glass-shde  yield  slender  opaque  silky 
prisms.  When  a  weak  solution  of 
iodide  of  potsBiium  is  dropped  on 
them,  they  acquire  a  bright  scarlet  f 
coloiu:.  This  scarlet  colouration  ■ 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  I 
minutest  crystal  and  only  one  drop  I 
of  solution,  proves  that  the  body  I 
dissolved  in  water  is  corrosive  snb-  I 
limate :  it  is  thus  distinguished  | 
from  every  other  mineral  poison  and  i 
all  other  substances  whatever  1  | 
Chloride  of  tin  added  to  a  solution  | 
of  corrosive  subUmate  produc 
black  precipitate,  which,  after  it  has  I 
been  boiled,  is  resolved  into  glohukn  | 
of  metallic  mercury.  2.  Sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  an 
monium  produce,  after  a  time, 
black  sulphide,  not  soluble  in  alkalies  o 

liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bright  copper-foil, 
wire,  or  gauze,  is  plunged  into  it,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  silvery- 
white  deposit,  even  in  the  cold,  but  more  rapidly  by  heat.  Whffii 
the  copper  with  the  metallic  deposit  is  heated  in  a  tube,  globules 
of  mercury  are  sublimed.   (See  Fig.  11.) 

In  Organic  liquids.— The  liquids  should  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion from  any  insoluble  portions.  The  latter  should  be  pressed, 
dried,  and  set  aside  for  a  separate  analysis.  The  liquid  portion 
should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrodiloric  acid,  warmed,  and 
a  slip  of  copper  foil  or  gauze  introduced  ;  if  this  is  not  immediately 
coated  with  mercury,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours.  When  a  deposit  has  taken  place  on  the  copper,  it  should 
be  removed,  washed  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  ether  and  dried. 
When  the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  organio 
liquid  is  moderately  large,  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether. 
Place  the  filtered  Uquid  supposed  to  contain  the  dissolved  poison,  in  a 
stoppered  tube  :  addtoit  twice  its  volume  of  pure  ether,  and  agitato 
the  Uquid  at  intervals  tta  a  few  minntes.    Allow  the  liquid  to  sub- 


r  diluted  adds.    3.   If  the 
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flido,  pour  off  the  ether  into  aldial-glass,  and  submit  it  to  sponta^ 
neous  evaporation.  As  the  ether  passes  off,  the  corrosive  sublimate 
will  be  deposited  in  white  silk^-looking  prisms.  These  may  be 
purified,  if  necessary,  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  again  crystallized.  Corrosive  sublimate  may  thus  be 
separated  &om  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisons  in  solution. 
If  mercury  and  arsenic  are  associated  in  a  poisonous  mixture^ 
or  in  the  tissues,  the  arsenic  may  be  entirely  removed  by  distil- 
lation (page  109).  Masses  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  sometimes 
locked  up  in  thick  viscid  mucus  ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  coarse  powder 
being  heavy,  it  may  be  separated  by  simply  agitating  the  viscid 
liquid  in  water,  and  then  decanting  the  upper  portion  suddenly^ 
This  poison  is  decomposed  and  precipitated  by  many  oiganic 
principles,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin,  mucous  membrane, — also  by 
^uten,  tannic  acid,~and  otiier  vegetable  substances.  Tbus,  then, 
we  cannot  always  expect  to  find  it  in  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Other  methods  of  analysis  are  chiefly  directed  to  the 
separation  of  the  mercury  only.  The  suspected  liquid  is  boiled, 
filtered,  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add.  1.  To  one 
portion  add  chloride  of  tin  in  excess,  asain  boil  the  liquid  and 
filter  to  separate  the  mercury,  the  whole  of  which  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  black  powder,  or  in  grey  globules.  On  boiling 
this    deposit    in    strong    hydrochloric   acid,  the    small    globules 

coalesce  to  form  liquid  mercury. 
2.  Into  another  portion  of  the 
liquid,  introduce  copper  gauze, 
foil,  or  wire,  and  gently  warm  it. 
The  copper  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  silvery- white  metal,  either 
immediately  or  in  a  few  hours. 
A  large  quantity  of  copper  may 
be  thus  coated.  The  coated  copper 
should  be  digested  in  warm  alcohol 
or  ether,  dried  and  heated  in 
a  reduction-tube,  when  a  subli- 
mate in  silvery-white  globules 
will  be  obtained,  well  marked  by 
their  opacity,  lustre,  and  spherici^ 

Globules  of  Mercurr.  ^^^^  examined  by  the  microscope. 

(See  Fig.  14.)  The  sublimate  of 
metallic  mercury  differs  from  that  of  arsenic  in  the  fact  that, 
when  heated,  it  sublimes  simply  as  met^  without  change.  It 
is  not  oxidized  (like  metallic  arsenic)  by  heating  it  in  a  reduction- 
tube,  but  is  simply  transferred  witii  its  metallic  lustre  and  globular 
form  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another.  In  the  event  of  a  doubt 
existing  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sublimate,  the  following 
experiment  will  remove  it.  Cut  off  by  a  file  the  portion  of  glass  on 
which  the  globules  are  deposited  :  introduce  this  into  a  wide  short 
iube,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorio  and  half  the  quantity  of 


Fig.  14. 
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nitaric  acid.  Heat  the  add  liqnid,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryaots  on  a 
mnd-bath.  White  prUmatic  cryitals  of  cornMive  sublimate  will 
lemaiD,  if  the  8ubliiaat«  i<  of  a  mercurial  nature,  and  too  great 
a  heat  has  not  been  applied.  On  touchinK  the  white  residue 
caationalf  with  a  drop  of  Bolntion  of  iodide  of  potaasium,  tho 
cajstalB  will  acquire  a  acarlet-red  colour. 

Id  place  of  copper,  a  alip  of  gold  foil  maf  be  wound  round  a  slip 
of  sine  foil,  and  introduced  into  the  liqnid.  The  gold  is  soon 
ooTered  with  a  silverjr-white  lajrer  of  mercury,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  bj  heat  in  a  reduction-tube,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric 
add,  and  the  nitrate  thus  formed  may  be  anbeequentlj  tested  bj 
the  chloride  of  tin. 

The  fufiKj. — Insoluble  lubstanoes  suspected  to  contain  raercuiy, 
aa  well  as  the  soft  organs,  e.g.,  liver  and  kidney,  may  be  cut  up 
and  boiled  in  one  part  of  hydrochloric  add  and  four  of  wat«r  uutu 


not  of  corrosive  subhinate,  in  the  body.  Whether  the  mercurial 
compound  haa  acted  as  a  poison  or  not,  must  be  determined 
troia  Bymptoms  and  appearances  :  whether  it  has  been  given  or 
taken  as  a  medidne  or  not,  is  a  oondosiaa  which  must  also  be 
determined  from  other  ciroumataucee.  The  proof  that  the  mercury 
was  really  in  the  form  of  conoaive  sublimate,  could  only  be  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  some  undiaaolved  portiona  of  the  solid  poison 
in  the  stomach  or  ita  contents,  or  from  a  separation  of  the  poiaon 
itself  by  mesna  of  ether.  If  thus  obtained  aft«r  filtration  of  an 
oTRanic  liquid,  it  would  show  its  presence  in  the  form  of  a  soluble 
salt :  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  soluble  salts  are  poison- 
ona,  and  axe  rarely  used  internally  as  medicines.  If  undiuolved, 
the  absorbed  mercury  may  have  been  derived  from  some  mercurial 
medicine  innocently  taken  by  the  deceased.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  discover  traces  of  mercury  in  the  stomach,  bowels, 
liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs  of  a  dead  body.  No  importance 
can  be  attached  to  thia  discovery  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
the  deceased  haa  actually  sofTered  from  symptoms  of  mercurial 

Kiaoning.  As  to  the  mercury  found  in  the  titiriet,  it  may  have 
an  derived  from  a  soluble  or  insoluble  compound,  or  from 
exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal  or  of  its  salts,  in  various 
trades, 

Galomei^  Subchloride  of  Mercury, — This  subBtanoe,  although 
oonunonl;r'  regarded  as  a  mild  medidne  in  small  dosea,  may 
destroy  nfe,  b^  cauains  exoeauve  aahvatiou  with  ulceration  and 
gangrene ;  and  m  large  ooaes  it  acts  aa  an  irritant  poison. 

AtuUyiis. — It  is  known  from  corrodve  sublimate  by  its  insolubility 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  known  from  white  predpitate  by 
its  insolubility  in  adds,  and  by  ita  being  blackened  by  alkalies.  A 
mercnrial  sublimate  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  heating  it  with  dj^ 
or  anhydrous  carb<mate  of  soda. 

Wrxis  PaxciPiTATi.    Ammoniaitd  Jtfemtpy. — ^The  symptoma 
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which  this  compound  produces  are  violent  -vomiting,  cramps,  ^reat 
thirst,  purging  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  oonvidsions. 
Tenderness  of  the  gums  and  salivation  have  been  observed  among  the 
symptoms.  After  death  there  is  more  or  less  inflammation  of  thet 
stomach  and  bowels.  Experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  have  showi^ 
that  this  is  a  formidable  poison.  The  greater  number  of  recoveries 
have  been  probably  owing  to  the  substance  being  early  ejected  by 
vomiting.  Eabbits,  which  do  not  vomit,  were  lulled  by  a  dose  o£ 
four  and  five  grains  in  a  few  hours.  After  death,  mercury  was 
found  deposited  in  various  organs,  but  more  in  the  kidneys  than  in 
the  other  viscera.  For  additional  facts  connected  with  the  action 
of  this  poison  see  *6uy*8  Hosp.  Reports,'  October  1860,  p.  483. 
A  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  by  this  substance  took  place  at 
the  Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1869  (Beg,  v.  Seaha/m),  The  com^ 
pound  is  white,  but  as  a  result  of  boiling,  it  save  a  yellow  colour 
to  the  gruel  in  which  it  was  administer^,  m  Beg.  v.  Hargreaves 
(Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1866),  a  girl  was  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  her  father  by  this  substfuice.  The  poison  was  put  into 
miUc  and  medicine.  It  produced  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  stomach,  and  thus  led  to  suspicion.  About  ten  grains  of  white 
precipitate  were  detected  in  some  buttermilk. 

This  substance  is  very  easily  procured  by  children.  In  February 
1873,  a  boy  of  12  was  convicted,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of 
administering  this  poison  feloniously  in  medicine.  The  prosecutor 
experienced  a  hot  sensation,  imlike  the  bitter  taste  he  had  before 
perceived.  A  white  powder  was  foimd  in  the  medicine  which  proved 
to  be  white  precipitate. 

Ancdygis. — ^White  precipitate  is  a  chalky-looking  compound  cour 
taining  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  As  it  is  sold  in  the  shops  it  frequently  contains,  as 
an  impurity,  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per 
cent.,  separable  by  ether  or  alcohol.  It  is  not  used  internally,  but 
it  is  much  employed  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  treatment  of  ring- 
worm. It  is  soluble  in  acids,  is  not  blackened  by  alkalies,  and  it 
yields  a  mercurial  sublimate  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
Chloride  of  tin  produces  with  it  a  black  deposit  of  mercury.  If 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury  is  precipitated.  It  may  be  detected  in  organic  fluids 
and  solids  by  boilmg  them  in  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
four  parts  of  water.  The  mercury  may  then  be  separated  by  means 
of  copper. 

Red  Precipitate.  Bed  Qjoide  of  Mercury, — This  substance  is 
poisonous,  but  instances  of  poisoning  by  it  are  very  rare.  One 
case  occmred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1SS3.  The  patient  recovered  in 
four  days. 

AncUyifis. — ^By  its  great  weight  and  insolubility  in  water,  it  may 
be  separated  from  all  liquids.  Its  red  colour  identifies  it.  When 
heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  mercury^ 
which  is  deposited  in  globules. 
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Other  componnds  of  mercury,  such  u  the  nitrates,  sulphateB, 
the  cfanide,  aulpho-cyuude,  and  sulphide  have  given  rise  to  acd- 
dents,  and  in  a  few  instances  have  destroyed  life,  but  they  ranlf 
toquire  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 

When  heated  in  the  di?  state  with  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda, 
all  the  compounds  of  mercury  yield  sublimates  of  the  metal  in 
globidea.  All  liquid  and  solid  compounds  give  a  dark  precipitate 
of  mercury  when  boiled  with  the  acid  ohluride  of  tin. 


CHAPTER  13. 


4  oBOAmc  uauns. 

8C01.R  or  Lead. 

AceMe  of  Lead. — Symftoma. — Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  by  no 
means  an  active  poison.  In  medical  practice  it  has  often  been 
given  in  considerable  doses  without  any  serious  effects  resulting. 
When  it  has  been  taken  in  a  dose  of  &om  one  to  two  ounces,  the 
following  symptoms  have  been  observed  :  a  burning,  pricking 
aensation  in  the  throat,  with  dryness  and  thirst,  vomiting,  and 
uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  severe  colic. 
The  abdomen  is  tense,  mid  the  akin  covering  it  is  sometimes  drawn 
in.  The  pain  is  reheved  by  pressure,  and  has  intermisaions.  There 
is  generally  constipation  of  the  bowels.  If  any  fteces  are  passed, 
they  are  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  indicative  of  the  converaion  of 
a  portion  of  the  lead  into  sulphide.  The  skin  is  cold,  and  there  is 
great  prostration  of  strength.     When  the  case  is  protrthotad,  the 

Ktient  has  been  observed  to  sufTer  from  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the 
js,  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  numbness,  and  aometimes 
piunlysia  of  the  limba.  The  affection  of  the  nervous  system  is 
otherwise  indicated  by  giddiness,  torpor,  and  even  coma.  A  well- 
marked  blue  line  has  been  noticed  round  the  margin  of  the  gums, 
where  they  join  the  t«eth.  For  a  remarkable  series  of  cases  of 
poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  which  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Bancks, 
of  Stourbridge,  see  'Lancet,'  May  6,  1849,  p.  4"8. 

Appearaiuxi. — In  one  acute  case  the  mucous  rocmbrane  of  the 
stomach  was  found  removed  in  several  places,  especially  near  the 
intestinal  opening ;  and  most  of  the  intestinea  were  in  a  state  of 
high  inflammation.  In  animals,  according  to  Dr.  Mitacherlich. 
when  the  dose  ia  large,  the  mucoiu  coat  of  tha  atmnach  is  attacked 
and  corroded ;  this  change  appears  to  be  purely  chemical,  and 
takes  j)lace  in  those  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  salt  of  lead 
oomea  in  contact.     It  given  in  a  small  dose,  it  is  decomposed  by 
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the  gastric  secretioiu,  and  eierta  no  corrosive  nctioo  on  tiie  mu- 
COOB  membrane.  Wlien  the  acetate  of  lead  wu  given  in  a  «t«te 
of  albuminate  diaiolved  in  acetic  add,  death  took  place  with  great 
rapidity  ;  but  on  iiupection,  the  Btomach  was  not  found  corroded. 
This  corronTe  action  belongs  to  the  neutral  salt,  and  it  not  mani- 
fested when  the  do»e  is  amall,  or  when  the  poiion  is  combined  with 
an  acid. 

Nothing  is  actually  known  ooncemii^  the  fatal  doae  of  thia  sub- 
stance; but  it  maybe  taken  in  comparatirelylE^^  quantity  without 
producing  serious  effects.  Thirty  or  forty  grains  have  been  given 
daUy  in  divided  doses  without  injury. 

Chemical  Analymt.  Acetatt  of  lioA  aaanUd. — 1.  If  a  portion 
of  the  powder  is  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  it  melts,  then 
becomes  solid  :  again  melts,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  and  gives 
off  vapours  of  acetic  acid,  easily  reco^fnized  by  its  odour  and  reac- 
tion on  litmus  paper.  A  black  mass  is  left  in  the  tube,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  reduced  metallic  lead.  No  sublimate  is  formed. 
If  heated  on  mica,  yellow  oxide  of  lead  with  reduced  metal  re- 
mMns.  2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  even  when  cold ;  spring 
water  is  turned  milky  by  it,  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  add 
and  sulphates.  3.  A  small  portion  of  the  powder  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  acquires  a  br^ht  yellow  colour.  4. 
When  dropped  into  solution  of  potash  it  remuns  white.  6.  Into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is 
turned  black,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  white  salts  of  some 
other  metals.  6.  When  the  powder  is  boUed  in  a  tube  wiUi  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  known  by  itsodour  and  volatility, 
escapes.  All  these  properties  taken  blether,  prove  ^lat  the  a^t 
is  the  acetate  of  lead. 
Acetate  of  Lead  in  Mixtion. — 1.  A  small  quantity,  slowly  eva- 
t]g.  19.  porated  on  a  glass  shde,    will 

I  give  slender  white  prismatic  ciys- 
I  tola,  which  are  turned  yellow  bv 
I  iodide  of   potassium,   and  black 
I  by  sulphide  of   ammoniuni.     8- 
1  DUuUd  mdphuric  add  produoea 
I  an  abundant  white  precipitate, 
I  insoluble    in    nitrio    acid,    but 
I  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
a  large  ezce«s  of  potash.     3. 
is  precipitated  of    a   bright 
I  yellow  colour  by  the  iodide   of 
I  potawium  ;  the  ^vUow  iodide  of 
I  lead  is  soluble  in  potash,  form- 
1  ing  a  colourless  solution.     It  is 
I  also   dissolved  by  concentrated 
hydrocQilMia  aci£    4.    iSiiljtMdg 
of  ammomttm,  or  sulphuratted 
hydrogen  gas,  produces  a  deep  black  precipitate,  even  when  less 
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than  the  100,000ih  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  5.  Place  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  on  dean  platinum-foil,  acidulate  it  with 
acetic  add,  then  apply  through  the  solution,  to  the  surface  of  the 
platinum,  a  thin  polished  slip  of  zinc ;— crystals  of  metallic  lead 
are  instantly  deposited  on  the  zinc :  by  this  method,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  may  be  detected  and  collected . 

JLead  in  organic  liquids. — The  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by 
many  organic  prindples,  especially  by  albtmien  and  tannic  add. 
Thus,  we  may  have  to  analyze  either  an  oiganic  liquid  containing 
lead,  or  a  solid  predpitate  consisting  of  mucus  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  albumen  intimately  united  to  oxide  of  lead.     The  liquid 
should  be  filtered  and  examined  by  a  trial  test,  i.  e.  either  by  add- 
ing to  a  portion,  sulphuric  add,  when  sulphate  of  lead  is  predpi- 
tated,  or  by  exposing  bibulous  paper,  dipped  into  the  suspected 
liquid,  to  a  free  current  of  sulphuretted  hy€bx>gen  gas.    If  the  paper 
is  not  stained  brown,  there  is  no  perceptible  quantity  of  lead  dis- 
solved ; — ^if  it  is  stained  brown,  we  dilute  the  liquid  to  destroy  its  vis- 
cidity, should  this  be  necessary,  and  pass  into  it  a  current  of  washed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  until  all  chemical  action  has  ceased. 
The  black  sulphide  of  lead  should  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  dried  ;  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  nitric  add,  diluted  vnih.  four  parts  of  water.     This  has  the 
effect  of  transforming  it,  at  least  in  part,  into  nitrate  of  lead  soluble 
in  water.     This  liquid,  when  filtered,  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  cr3rBtalline  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  tests  for 
lead  then  applied  to  the  solution.     If  the  quantity  is  too  small  for 
the  application  of  all  the  tests,  we  may  first  add  sulphuric  add  ; 
should  a  white  predpitate  be  formed,  soluble  in  potash  (free  from 
ofxide  of  lead),  and  this  alkaline  solution  be  again  turned  black  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  this  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  lead    Should  there  be  no  lead  dissolved,  we  must  decompose 
tlie  solid  and  insoluble  matters  by  boiling  them  in  nitric  add 
■li^tly  diluted,   filter,   and  test  the  filtered  liquid,  previously 
neutralized  ;  or  we  may  evaporate  at  once  to  dryness,  destroy  the 
organic  matter  by  heat,  and  redissolve  the  reddue  in  nitric  add  lor 
testing. 

In  the  tissues. — ^The  organic  matter,  such  as  a  part  of  the  liver  or 
other  oigan,  should  be  &ed  and  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  vessel. 
The  ash  should  be  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitria 
add,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  reddue  should  be 
digested  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  (free  from  lead), 
filtered,  and,  after  it  has  been  slightly  addulated  with  nitric  add,  a 
current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should  be  passed  into 
it.  The  production  of  a  brown  colotur  or  a  brown  precipitate  in  a 
slightly  add  liquid  indicates  the  presence  of  lead.  Lead  may  thus 
be  detected  in  the  dry  residue  of  urine  and  of  spring  or  river  water. 
All  liquid  and  solid  organic  substances  containing  lead,  yield  the 
metal  or  its  oxide  by  incineration  in  a  porcelain  capsule. 

QculardPt  Extract  is  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  the  oxide  ol 

K. 
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the  metal  being  in  excess  ;  and  Ootdard  Water  is  a  mixture  of  one 
drachm  and  a  half  of  this  solution  with  a  pint  of  water.  The  effects 
of  these  compounds  when  swallowed  or  applied  locally  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  acetate. 

White  Lead.  Carboruxte  of  Lead, — This  is  an  insoluble,  chalky- 
looking  compoimd,  which,  like  other  salts  of  lead,  may  give  rise  to 
the  usual  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.  In  one  instance  it  appears 
to  have  proved  fatal.  Most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  sub- 
stance have  been  of  a  chronic  character,  carbonate  of  lead  being 
one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  water  upon  lead. 

Chronic  Poiso^Ung. — Coli4xi  pictonumy  or  Painter's  Colicy  may  be 
considered  as  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  symptoms  are  usually  well-marked.  There  is  at  first  pain  with 
a  sense  of  sinking  commonly  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  navel 
{the  seat  of  the  colon).  Next  to  pain  there  is  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, retraction  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
foetid  odour  of  the  breath,  and  general  emaciation,  with  paralysis 
of  a  peculiar  kind  alSecting  the  extensor  muscles,  and  causing 
a  dropping  of  the  wrist,  or  showing  itself  in  a  general  paralyaiB 
of  the  limbs.  The  skin  acquires  a  sallow  colour,  generally  well 
marked  in  the  face  ;  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sweetish,  stjrpticy 
or  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth.  A  symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature 
was  first  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Burton  ('Med.  Gaz.'  voL  25, 
p.  687),  namely,  a  hlueness  of  the  edges  of  the  gums,  where  these 
join  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  :  the  teeth  are  of  a  brownish  colour. 
The  blue  line  on  the  gums  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinguishing 
sign  of  lead-colic.  Chronic  poisoning  with  lead  often  kills  the 
patient,  since  a  great  amount  of  mischief  is  done  before  the  cause 
is  discovered.  The  only  appearances  found  after  death  have  been 
a  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  large  and  smaU  intestines,  and  a 
considerable  thickening  of  their  coats.  These  changes  have  been 
especially  noticed  in  the  colon — ^the  seat  of  colic.  The  various 
circumstances  under  which  this  form  of  poisoning  is  liable  to  occur 
are  elsewhere  fully  described.  (See  '  On  Poisons  ;'  also  ^  Pbikci^ 
PLES  OP  Med.  Jur.*  1865), 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  the 
ose  of  water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns  or  pipes,  or  the  careless  employ- 
ment of  white  or  red  lead  as  a  cement  for  pipes.  For  an  instructive 
•series  of  cases  showing  the  eflfects  of  water  thus  poisoned,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  de  Mussy,  published  in  the 
'.  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal '  for  May  1849  ;  also  '  Medical  Gazette,' 
vol.  44,  p.  260.  These  cases  occurred  at  Olaremont,  among  the 
members  of  the  ex-Royal  Family  of  France.  The  effects  were 
traced  to  the  use  of  pure  water  which  had  acquired  an  impregna- 
tion of  lead,  by  contact  with  that  metal,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  the  imperial  gallon.  Thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  persons 
were  affected,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  tiie  nails  of  the  toes  and 
fingers  acquu-ed  a  bluish  discolouration.  The  children  of  the 
family  did  not  suffer.    This  is  perhaps  the  smallest  quantity  of  lead 
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in  water  accurately  recorded  to  have  produced  the  effects  of  poison- 
ing. No  symptoms  appeared  until  after  the  water  had  been  in  use 
for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  months,  and  more  than  half  of 
those  who  used  the  water,  escaped  any  ill  effects. 
.  Oases  of  poisoning  are  sometimes  observed  as  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  oxide  of  lead  into  the  system  through  wine,  beer, 
cider,  milk,  and  other  liquids.  Earthenware  glazed  with  litharge 
imparts  oxide  of  lead  to  fat  in  dripping,  also  to  acid  liquids.  Snuff 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  red  lead  to  improve  its  colour,  and 
some  cases  of  lead-poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  such 
snuff.  A  spurious  tin-foil,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead  faced  with  tin, 
is  much  used  as  a  covering  or  wrapper  for  articles  of  food.  When 
exposed  to  damp,  this  metaUic  alloy  undergoes  chemical  changes 
whereby  carbonate  of  lead  is  produced.  Children's  farinaceous 
food  has  thus  become  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead. 

Poisoning  with  Coppeb. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  two  most  commonly 
known  in  commerce  are  the  Sulphate  or  Blue  Yit&iol  ;  and  the 

SUBACETATB  Or  YeBJDIGRIS. 

Blue  Vitkiol.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Symptoms. — Sulphate  of 
copper  has  been  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  prociuing 
abortion.  In  doses  of  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  irritant  on  adults,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  would 
suffice  to  destroy  infants  or  children.  The  salt  speedily  causes 
vomiting  of  the  most  violent  kind ;  this  sometimes  expels  the 
poison  £rom  the  stomach,  and  the  person  recovers.  There  is  head- 
ache, with  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  purging  ;  the  pain  is  of  a  colicky 
character  ;  and  in  aggravated  cases  there  are  spasms  of  the  extre- 
mities and  convulsions.  Dr.  Perceval  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  violent  convulsions  were  produced  in  a  young  woman  by  two 
drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Paralysis,  insensibility,  and 
even  tetanus,  have  preceded  death,  when  the  poison  was  ad- 
ministered to  animals.  Among  the  symptoms  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  human  body,  may  be  mentioned  jaimdice.  This  has  been 
observed  to  attend  poisoning  by  the  sulphate,  as  well  as  by  Scheele's 
green.  The  vomited  matters  are  remarkable  for  being  generally  of 
a  hive  or  green  colour ;  broken  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  were  dis- 
covered in  them,  in  a  case  in  which  the  poison  was  taken  in  the 
state  of  coarse  powder.  If  the  green  colour  of  the  vomited  liquid 
is  owing  to  altered  bile,  it  will  not  acquire  a  blue  tint  on  adding  to 
a  portion  of  it  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  ;  but  if  caused  by  a 
salt  of  copjper,  this  change  of  colour  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fact. 
The  medicmal  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  emetic,  is  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains,  and  as  a  tonic,  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains. 
Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper,  produces  similar  symptoms. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  copper  is  occasionally  seen  among  workers 
in  this  metal  and  its  salts.  The  poison  enters  the  sjnstem  partly  by 
the  lungs  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  partly  by  the  skin  in  handling 
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the  metal  or  its  salts.  The  marked  symptoms  are  a  coppery  taste 
in  the  mouth,  giddiness,  pain  in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  occasional 
diarrhoia,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  Dr.  Clapton  has  pointed  out 
another  symptom  ;  namely,  a  green  line  on  the  margin  of  the  gums. 
He  met  with  this  in  a  sailor  and  in  some  working  coppersmiths. 
(*Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  1868,  p.  668.)  Two  of  these 
cases  I  saw  in  1868.  The  green  line  was  well  marked.  The  men 
brought  with  them  a  hammer  used  in  their  work.  It  had  a  greenish 
colour,  and  this  was  shown  by  tests  to  be  owing  to  copper.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hands  in  working  had  converted  the  copper 
into  subchloride,  and  thus  led  to  its  absorption  by  the  skin.  Several 
cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  copx>er  among  coppersmiths,  have 
been  treated  by  Dr.  Cameron  of  Liverpool,  but  this  symptom  is 
not  noticed.     (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,*  1870,  1,  581.) 

Appearances. — In  the  few  fatal  cases  which  have  been  hitherto 
ezauiined,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
has  been  found  more  or  less  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  in  some 
cases  eroded  and  softened.  The  gullet  has  presented  an  inflam- 
matory appearance.  In  one  case  of  poisoning  by  verdigris  the 
stomach  was  inflamed  and  thickened,  especially  towards  the  intes- 
tinal opening,  the  orifice  of  which,  from  the  general  thickening, 
was  almost  obliterated.  The  small  intestines  were  throughout 
inflamed,  and  perforation  had  taken  place,  so  that  part  of  the  green 
liquid  was  effused  into  the  abdomen.  The  large  intestines  were 
distended  in  some  parts,  and  contracted  in  others,  and  the  rectum 
was  ulcerated  |on  its  inner  surface.  (Orfila,  *  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1, 
n.  623.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
found  throughout  of  a  deep  green  colour,  owing  to  small  particles 
of  the  copper  salt  (verdigris)  adhering  to  it. 

Chemical  analysis. — The  salts  of  copper,  whether  in  the  solid 
state  or  in  solution,  are  generally  known  by  their  blue  or  green 
colour.  Tests. — 1.  Solution  of  ammonia :  this  gives,  in  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  copper,  a  bluish- white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet-blue  liquid.  2.  Ferro- 
eyanide  of  potassium  gives  in  a  very  diluted  solution  a  rich  claret- 
red  precipitate.  If  the  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  the  liquid 
acquires  merely  a  light-red  colour  ;  if  large,  the  precipitate  is  of  a 
deep  rod-brown  colour,  and  of  a  gelatinous  consistency.  The  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  will  act  on  the  violet-blue  solution  produced 
by  ammonia,  provided  it  is  diluted,  and  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  in  order  to  neutralize  the  ammonia.  One 
portion  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  tried  with  the  two  tests.  3.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  gives  a  deep 
chocolate-brown  precipitate,  even  in  an  acid  solution  ;  or,  if  the 
copper  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  a  light-brown  colour.  4.  A 
slip  of  polished  iron  (a  common  needle)  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the 
liquid  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  speedily  coated  with 
a  red  layer  of  copper,  even  when  the  salt  is  in  very  small  proportion. 
The  iron  thus  coated  may  be  washed,  immersed  in  ammonia,  and 
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exposed  to  air.  The  liquid  becomes  slowly  blue.  Half  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  may  be 
thus  easily  detected.  5.  !rhe  Oalvanic  test. — If  a  few  drops  of  the 
copper-solution  are  placed  on  platinum-foil,  slightly  acidulated 
with  a  diluted  acid,  and  the  platinum  is  then  toucned  through  the 
solution  with  a  slip  of  zinc-foil,  metallic  copper,  of  its  well-known 
red  colour,  is  immediately  deposited  on  the  platinum.  When  the 
quantity  of  copper  is  small,  ihere  is  merely  a  brown  stain  ;  but  a 
blue  liquid  is  formed  by  pouring  on  it  ammonia,  and  exposing  it  to 
air.  A  coil  of  fine  platinum  and  zinc  wires  may  be  substitu^d  for 
the  foil. 

Copper  in  organic  lipids, — ^The  oxide  of  copper  is  liable  to  be 
precipitated  by  certain  organic  principles,  e.g.  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
mucous  membrane  ;  but  some  of  these  organic  compounds  are 
easily  dissolved  by  acids,  or  even  by  an  excess  of  the  solution  of 
cupreous  salt.  A  portion  at  least  of  the  salt  of  copper  is,  therefore, 
commonly  held  dissolved.  In  such  cases  the  liquid  is  usually  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  has  a  strong  coppery  or  metallic  taste,  even 
when  the  copper-salt  is  in  far  less  than  a  poisonous  proportion. 
Having  filtemi  the  oiganic  liquid,  let  a  portion  of  it  be  placed  in 
a  clean  platinum  capsule.  A  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  add 
should  be  added,  and  a  slip  of  zinc-foil  introduced.  Wherever  the 
platinum  is  touched  by  the  zinc,  metallic  copper  is  deposited  ;  and, 
after  having  in  this  way  coated  the  platinum  capsule,  the  surplus 
liquid  may  be  poured  off  and  the  capsule  well  washed  out.  The 
deposited  copper,  which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  is  then  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  tests  are  applied  after  the  excess  of  acid  has 
been  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water.  In 
place  of  nitric  acid  and  heat,  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  may  be 
poured  on  the  deposit  in  the  cold.  Under  exposure  to  air  the 
metal  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes,  forming  a  blue 
solution.  This  ammoniacal  solution  may  be  neutralized  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  then  applied. 
The  red  colour  of  the  deposit  on  platinum  is  characteristic  of 
copper,  but  the  mode  of  testing  here  advised  renders  the  results 
conclusive. 

In  the  tissues. — ^Dry  and  incinerate  the  organic  matter.  Digest 
the  residuary  ash  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and  tiben 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
smfdl  quantity  of  water,  and  a  polished  needle  immersed  for  some 
hours.  The  metallic  deposit,  if  any,  on  the  needle,  may  be  recog-> 
nized  as  copper,  either  by  its  colour  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 
Traces  of  copper  have  been  found  in  many  kinds  of  food  as  well  as 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  irrespective  of  the  introduction  of  a 
eopper-salt  as  a  poison. 
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CHAPTER  14. 

TASTAB     nunc — SnCFTOXS.  —  AFTEAMAXCMS.  —  cHBoanc     TODOXOni. 

cnoncAX  asaltsu.  —  chloride  ob  buttzb  or  Ajmxoanr. — ^poisosmro 
wrni  lALTs  or  aarc  axd  isox 

Tartar  Exbtic. 

SiQnaied  Tariar.  Tariaraitd  Antimony, — Symptoms  and  Effects, 
— ^When  tartar  emetic  is  taken  in  a poisonoiia  doae,  aitiong  metallic 
taateb  perceived  in  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  There  is 
great  heat  and  constriction  of  the  thi^at,  withdifficulty  of  swallowing, 
Tiolent  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  in- 
eeasant  Tomiting,  profuse  purging,  faintness,  and  extreme  depres- 
sion. The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  sometimes  imperceptible  ;  the 
•kin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration ;  and  the 
Inspiration  is  painfuL  Should  the  case  prove  fatal,  death  may  be 
preceded  by  giddiness,  insensibility,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  sometimes  violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  <^  the  limbs,  which 
may  assume  either  a  clonic  or  a  tetanic  character.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  in  an  acute  case  of  poiK>ning  by  this  substance.  The 
fuantUy  actually  required  to  destroy  life  is  unknown.  One  drachm 
taken  at  a  dose  proved  fatal  in  ten  hours  in  spite  of  early  and 
freauent  vomiting.     (*  Med.  Graz.'  voL  45.  p.  801.) 

Appearances, — The  following  cases  ^ow  the  nature  of  the 
appearances  likely  to  be  found  after  death: — ^Two  children,  a  boy 
aged  five  years,  and  a  girl  aged  three  years,  each  swallowed  a 
powder  containing  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  a  little 
sugar.  It  was  stated  that,  in  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the 
powders,  they  were  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength,  followed  by  convulsions  and  tetanic 
spasms  ;  there  was  also  great  thirst.  The  boy  died  in  eight  hours, 
and  the  ppirl  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  after  swallowing  the  dose. 
The  bodies  were  inspected  between  four  and  five  days  after  death. 
In  that  of  the  boy  there  was  effusion  of  serum  in  the  right  pleura  ; 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  was  redder  tlum  natural^ 
and  the  peritoneum  was  injected  from  recent  inflammation.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed,  and  covered 
with  a  whitish-yellow  viscid  secretion  ;  this  was  observed  through- 
out the  intestines,  but  the  colour  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in 
the  laige  intestines  :  there  was  no  ulceration.  The  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ 
was  also  much  inflamed,  especially  about  the  larger  curvature  and 
1^  the  cardiac  orifice :  there  was  no  ulceration,  but  in  one  case 
was  a  patch  of  lymph.  The  stomach  contained  about  two 
and  a  half  of  a  dark  bloody  fluid,  having  a  slightly  acid 
L  The  tests  used  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  antimony. 
vegud  to  other  anpearances,  the  tongue  wss  covered  with  a 
te|  and  appearea  loddened  ;  the  throat  was  not  inflamed  ; 
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the  inndpipe  and  gullet  had  a  natural  appearance.  '  On  opening 
the  head  the  dura  mater  was  found  congested ;  the  longitudinid 
sinTiB  contained  a  coagulum  of  lymph,  and  but  little  blo^  The 
Tesaels  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  much  injected  with  dark 
bloody  the  whole  surface  having  a  deep  purple  colour.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented  many  bloody  points,  llie 
cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  also  congested  ;  there  was 
no  effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the 
body  of  the  girl  the  morbid  appearances  were  similar ;  there  were, 
in  addition,  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  patches  resembling  tl^ 
ernption  of  scarlatina.  The  arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaqme 
than  usual ;  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whece 
the  inflammation  was  greatest,  were  two  or  three  white  spots,  each 
mbout  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  which  appeared  to  be  the  commenod* 
mentof  ulceration.     ('  Lancet,'  April  25,  1846,  460.) 

In  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  this  substance  the  principal 
aymptoms  are  as  follows  :  Great  nausea  ;  vomiting  of  mucous  ax)^ 
bilious  licraids;  great  depression  and  prostration  of  strengh  ;  watery 
pozging,  follow^  often  by  constipation  of  the  bowels  ;  small,  con- 
tracted, and  frequent  pulse  ;  loss  of  voice  and  muscular  strength ; 
ooldness  of  the  skin^  with  clammy  perspiration ;  and  death  m>m 
complete  exhaustion.  In  these  cases  antunony  may  be  detected  in 
the  urine  by  Reinsch's  process.  There  are  several  cases  reported 
which  show  that  tartar  emetic  has  been  thus  criminally  employed. 

It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  this  poisotl 
baa  proved  fatal  have  been  few;  but  I  have  elsewhere  reported 
thirty-seven,  of  which  sixteen  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose 
was  in  a  child,  three  quarters  of  a  grainy  and  in  an  adult,  two  grains ; 
bat  in  this  instance  there  were  circumstances  which  favoured  the 
&ital  operation  of  the  poison*  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October 
1867.) 

Chemioal  analysis.  Tartar  Emetic  as  a  solid. — In  the  state  of 
powder  it  is  wMte  and  crystalline. — 1.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by 
water — it  is  taken  up  by  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling 
water  ;  the  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  an  acrid  metallic 
taate.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  2.  The  powder  dropped 
into  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  turned  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour^ 
and  is  uiereby  known  from  other  poisonous  metallic  salts.  3.  When 
heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does  not  melt  before 
charring,  like  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  metal  is  partially  reduced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable  add,  and  the  decomposed  mass  has 
a  greyish-blue  metallio  lustre.  No  metallic  sublimate  is  produced 
in  this  experiment  by  the  heat  of  a  a  spirit-lamp.  4.  When  boiled 
in  water  oontaininff  one-sixth  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic 
copper  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  a  grey  deposit  of  antimony  takes 
place  on  this  metaL  The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  violet-red  if  the 
quantity  is  very  small,  but  the  deposit  is  black  and  pidverulent  if 
venr  laige.  5.  The  solution  acidulated  with  one-tenth  part  of 
hy w>chKxrio  add  gives  in  the  cold  a  black  deposit  on  a  surface  of 
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pure  tin.  A  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  may  be  used  in  this  experiment. 
This  serves  to  distinguish  antimony  from  arsenic,  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  produces  no  deposit  on  pure  tin.  On  the  other 
hand  tartar  emetic  and  other  antimonial  compounds  give  no  deposit 
like  arsenic  when  boiled  with  chloride  of  tin  and  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  imless  arsenic  is  present  as  an  impurity  (p.  106  ante.) 
Tarfar  Emetic  in  aohttion, — 1.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small 

quantity  on  a  slip  of  glass,  it  will 
crystallize  in  tetrahedray  and  in  de- 
rivatives of  the  octahedron,  fig.  16. 
If  obtained  from  a  very  diluled 
solution,  this  crystallization  is  con- 
fused, and  resembles  that  of  arsenic. 
2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassiwm  does 
not  precipitate  the  solution,  whereby 
tartarized  antimony  is  known  from 
most  other  metaUic  poisons.  3. 
Sidphwretted  hydrogen  gas  produces 
in  the  solution  a  reddish  orange- 
coloured  precipitate,  differing  in 
colour  from  every  other  metallic 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  not 
Oxystais  of  Tartar  Emetic  magnified    readily  soluble^in  ammonia  or  in  tar- 

80  diameter..  ^^^    ^j^^    ^^^    j^    ^    dissolved    in 

the  dry  state  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter, — ^Tartar  emetic  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  in  all  its  forms,  but  not  readily  by  albumen 
or  mucous  membrane ;  therefore  it  may  be  found  sometimes  dis- 
solved in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  precipitated. 
These  insoluble  compounds  of  antimony  are  very  soluble  in  tartaric 
acid ;  and  thus,  if  there  should  be  no  antimony  dissolved,  it  may 
easily  be  brought  into  a  state  of  solution  by  means  of  this  acid.  The 
liquid,  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  should  be  boiled  and  filtered.  If 
it  should  be  highly  coloured  or  turbid,  it  may  be  concentrated  and 
submitted  to  the  process  of  dialysis.  The  antimonial  compound 
may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  clear  solution.  (See  page  79.)  A  current 
of  sulphuretted  gas  may  now  be  passed  into  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  it  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation.  The  sulphide  is  col- 
lected, washed,  and  dried.  If  it  is  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  it 
will  have  an  orange-red  or  brown  colour,  it  will  be  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  when  dried  will  be  dissolved  by  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (f oiming  chloride  of  antimony^ 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  boiling  should 
be  continued  for  seveial  minutes  untU  the  liquid  is  colourless. 
On  adding  this  solution,  if  not  too  add,  to  water,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  oxychloride  of  antimony  (powder  of  Algaroth  or  Algarotti, 
Mercurvus  Vitce)  falls  down.  Tins  is  characteristic  of  antimony. 
The  white  precipitate  is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid.   If  the  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  Is  passed  ibto  a  coloured  organic  liquid  the  orange-red 
colour  of  the  sulphide  can  be  only  well  seen  in  the  froth. 

The  following  method  of  detecting  the  metal  when  dissolved  in 
any  organic  liquid,  is  based  upon  the  principle  by  which  copper 
and  other  metals  may  be  detected  under  similar  circumstances: — 
1.  Acidulate  a  portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
add,  and  place  it  in  a  shallow  platinum  capsule.     Touch  the 

flatmum,  through  the  add  liquid,  with  a  slip  of  pure  zinc-foiL 
[ydrogen  is  evolyed,  and  wherever  the  metals  come  in  contact, 
metallic  antimony,  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder,  is  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  The  liquid  should  be  poured 
off,  and  the  capsule  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water.  This 
may  be  effected  without  <&sturbing  the  black  deposit.  This  de- 
pont  should  be  heated  with  strong  nitric  add — evaporated  to 
drynees — ^the  white  residue  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
mnd  this  solution,  not  too  much  diluted,  may  be  precipitated  b^  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  reddish-coloured  sulphide 
indicates  antimony.  If  a  portion  of  this  hydrochloric  add  solu- 
tion is  added  to  water,  it  may  give  a  precipitate  of  white  ozy- 
chlorideof  antimony,  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  and  this  solution  may 
be  predpitated  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
By  this  process  antimony  in  small  quantity  may  be  detected  in, 
and  separated  from,  any  liquid  containing  organic  matter.  If 
there  is  no  deposit  under  these  circumstances,  a  slip  of  zinc  or 
tin-foil,  with  a  layer  of  thin  platinum-foil  wound  roimd  it,  should 
be  suspended  in  tiie  a^id  liquid  suffidently  diluted  for  some  hours. 
If  antuDony  is  present  it  will  be  depodted  on  both  metals  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder. 

In  the  tissues, — The  antimony  may  be  in  so  small  a  quantity,  as 
it  is  depodted  in  the  organs,  that  neither  the  sulphiu^tted  hydro- 
gen nor  the  galvanic  process  will  yield  any  satisfactory  results. 
The  liver  or  other  organ  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled 
in  a  mixture  of  one  pturt  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  parts  of  water. 
After  some  time,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  introducing  into  it  a 
slip  of  polished  copper-foil  free  from  antimony.   «If  antimony  ia 
present  in  small  quantity,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  reddish  or 
Tiolei-ooloured  depodt  on  its  surface:  if  in  large  quantity,  the 
depodt  will  be  grey  with  a  metallic  lustre,  or  sometimes  in  the 
state  of  a  loose  black  powder.     These  depodts,  when  heated  in  a 
reduction-tube,  do  not  yidd  octahedral  crystals  like  those  obtained 
from  arsenic.     A  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  may  be  suspended  in  the  cold 
in  another  portion  of  the  add  liquid,  so  diluted  that  the  hydro- 
chloric add  forms  only  one-tenth  part  by  measure.     Either  imme- 
4liately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if  antimony  is  present,  the 
tin  is  covered  with  a  black  depodt  of  metallic  antimony.  Antimony 
in  the  metallic  state  is  so  easily  procured  from  a  small  quantity  at 
material,  by  one  or  other  of  tiie  above-mentioned  processes,  that 
on  no  account  should  this  be  omitted.     The  procuring  of  the  metal 
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may  be  made  subsidiuy  to  the  procuring  of  the  sulphide,  as  thd 
metal  can  be  easily  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphide  in  a  pure 
form,  and  obtained  entirely  free  from  organic  matter.  A  reliance 
on  a  small  quantity  of  a  coloured  precipitate  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  alone,  without  the  production  of  the  metal  in  some  form^ 
would  be  most  unsatisfactory  as  chemical  evidence.  No  chemist 
would  rely  upon  the  production  of  a  yellow  sulphide,  as  certain 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  unless  he  obtained  the  metal 
arsenic  from  that  compound. 

The  separation  of  antimony  from  the  tissues  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  it  has  been  criminally  administered  or  has  caused 
death  ;  but  its  presence  there  should  be  reasonably  accounted  f or^ 
as  antimony  may  have  been  unlawfully  administered.  In  several 
cases  of  suspected  death  from  poison,  deposits  on  copper,  evidently 
of  an  antimonial  nature,  have  been  obtained  from  the  liver  or 
tissues.  On  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  antimonial  medicines 
had  been  taken  shortly  before  death. 

Chloride  or  Butter  of  Antimony, — ^This  is  a  strongly  corrosive 
poison  by  reason  of  the  add  with  which  the  antimony  is  combined. 
It  has  caused  death  in  several  instances.  The  symptoms  and 
appearances  resemble  those  produced  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  when  added  to  water.  This  is 
soluble  in  tartaric  add,  and  uie  solution  is  precipitated  of  an  orange* 
red  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Poisoning  with  Zinc. 

Suljohate  of  Zinc.  White  Vitriol. — Symptoms  mid  Appearances. 
— ^The  symptoms  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting,  coming  on  almost  im- 
mediately, followed  by  purging.  After  death  Ihe  stomach  has 
been  found  inflamed.  The  sulphate  appears  to  act  as  a  pure  irritant ; 
it  has  no  corrosive  properties.  This  salt  may  cause  death  indirectly 
as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  violent  vomiting,  when  an  ordi- 
nary dose  has  been  given  to  a  person  already  debilitated  by  disease* 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  energetic  poison.  In  one  case 
a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  grains  (^Lancet,*  May  17, 
1866).  In  another,  which  occurred  in  May  1872,  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Downing,  a  man  sst.  20  recovered  in 
a  few  days  after  taking  an  ounce  of  sidphate  of  zinc  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts.  There  was  early  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  most 
violent  kind,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The  greater  part 
of  this  large  dose  was  no  doubt  thus  carried  out  of  the  body. 

Chloride  of  Zmc. — Symptoms  arnd  Appearances. — ^This,  which  is 
commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  '  Sir  W.  Burnett's  Fluid,'  is  a 
corrosive  poison,  and  is  much  used  as  a  deodorizer.  The  patient 
experiences  a  sense  of  heat  and  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  liquid,  which  has  been  frequently 
f ataUy  mistaken  for  fluid  magnesia.  There  is  a  burning  and  griping 
pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea  followed  by  violent  retching  and 
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Tomitiiig — ^ihe  vomited  matters  being  streaked  with  blood  and 
mixed  with  much  flaky  mucus,  with  shreds  of  mucous  membrane. 
This  has  produced  an  appearance  of  frothiness  about  the  mouth. 
Violent  purging  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms.  A  stage 
of  collapse  supervenes,  and  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  livid. 

After  death  from  this  poison  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  has  been  found  white  and  opaque— that  of  the  stomach 
has  sometimes  been  hard  and  leathery,  at  others  corrugated,  opaque, 
and  of  a  dark  leaden  colour.  The  lungs  and  kidneys  are  congested. 
The  chloride  is  both  a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison,  exerting  also 
a  peculiar  action  on  the  nervous  system.  If  «  person  survives  the 
acute  stage,  he  may  die  in  the  chronic  stage  from  stricture  of  the 
gullet  or  pylorus,  or  from  emaciation  and  exhaustion  as  a  residt  of 
the  local  action  of  the  poison  on  this  organ. 

Analytii, — In  these  two  compounds  the  zinc  is  detected  by  their 
aqueous  solutions  giving  white  precipitates  with  a  current  of 
smphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while  the  sulphuric  add  or  chlorine 
may  be  recognised  by  their  respective  tests.  MetaUio  zinc  may  be 
obtained  by  plunging  into  a  weak  solution  of  the  salt  a  slip  of 
magnesium. 

Prspabations  of  Iron. 

StdphaU  of  Iron,  Copperas.  Green  Vitriol, — This  compound 
has  been  several  times  administered  with  malicious  intention.  One 
death  from  it  took  place  in  1837*8.  It  cannot,  however,  be  an 
active  {reparation  ;  for  a  girl  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  it 
recovered,  although  she  suffered  for  some  hours  from  violent  pain, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  {*  Christison  on  Poisons,'  p.  506.)  Green 
vitriol  or  copperas  is  sometimes  given  as  an  abortive.  At  the 
Nottingham  Autumn  Assizes,  1859,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Biley 
was  indicted  for  administering  copperas  to  two  children.  She  put 
the  substance  into  gruel.  It  eave  to  the  gruel  a  greenish  colour 
and  a  peculiar  taste,  which  led  to  the  discovery.  It  caused  sick- 
ness, but  no  other  serious  symptoms.  As  there  was  no  evidence  of 
an  intent  to  murder,  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  admimster 
poison  with  any  other  intent,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  This 
salt  has  been  much  used  for  criminal  purposes  in  France.  (See 
'Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  47,  p.  307  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850,  vol. 
1,  pp.  180,  416 ;  and  1851,  voL  1,  p.  155  ;  vol.  2,  p.  337.) 

MwriofU  of  Iron,  Tinctvre  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron, — This  is  an 
add  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  rectified  spirit :  it  is  of  a 
red-brown  colour,  and  is  much  employed  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
sometimes  made  with  wood-spirit  or  methylated  spirit,  which  gives 
to  it  a  peculiar  odour.  Sir  B.  Christison  relates  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  by  nustake  swallowed  an  oimce  and  a  half  of  this 
liquid.  The  symptoms  were  somewhat  like  those  produced  by 
hydroohlorio  acid.  He  at  first  rallied,  but  died  in  about  five 
weeks.  The  stomach  was  found  partially  inflamed,  and  thickened 
towards  the  intestinal  end* 
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Oomparatiyely  small  doses  of  this  solution  may  seriously  affect 
pregnant  women;  and  among  the  criminal  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln 
Lent  Assizes,  1863  {Beg*  v.  Eumbh),  a  druggist  was  convicted  of 
having  supplied  this  noxious  compound  to  a  woman  with  the  intent 
to  procure  her  miscarriage.  The  health  of  the  woman  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  administration  of  this  liquid. 

These  are  the  principal  metallic  irritants;  but  the  compounds  of 
tin,  silver,  gold,  bismuth,  and  chromium  have  also  an  irritant  action. 
Oases  of  poisoning  by  these  substances  are,  however,  very  rare.  (See 
'Principles  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  2nd  edition,  1873.) 
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CHAPTER  15. 

VBOBTABLE  IRBITANTS.  ALOES. — SAVIX.— CROTOW-OIL.— OOLCmCTJK. — ^HSLLB- 
BOBE, — VESATBIA. — CARBOLIC  ACm.  AlOXAL  IBBrrAlVTS  :  CAlTTHARmBS. 
— NOXIOUS  ANIMAL  FOOD.  , 

Otneral  Remarks, — ^The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritant  nature 
which  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  very  numerous  as  a  class; 
but  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have  either 
caused  death,  or  have  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning. 

Aloes.  Colocynth,  Gamboge,  Jalap,  Scammony, — These  different 
substances,  which  are  used  in  small  doses  as  medicines,  are  liable, 
when  taken  frequently  or  in  large  quantities,  to  excite  severe  vo- 
miting, purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation. 

Hierapicra  {Holy  hUter)  is  a  popular  aloetic  compound,  and  one 
death  is  recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  it  in  1837-8.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
curing criminal  abortion.  A  man  was  tried  and  convicted  of  this 
offence  at  the  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes,  1867  {Beg,  v.  White),  and  the 
noxious  properties  of  this  compound  then  became  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  dose,  and  the  condition  of  the  woman  to  whom  it  is  administered, 
will  of  course  affect  the  answer  to  this  question.  At  the  trial  above 
mentioned,  it  was  properly  considered  to  be  a  noxious  substance 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  fact  that,  under  the  name 
of  Fidvia  Aloes  cwm  CkineUdy  it  was  formerly  admitted  into  the 
British  Pharmaoopceia^  cannot  justify  th^  mis^evous  uses  to  which 
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it  may  be  pat.  Hierapiera  ib  a  snuff-coloured  powder,  of  an  intenaely 
bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  aloes,  and  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  powdered  Oanella  bark.  The  proper  medicinal 
dose  was  formerly  fixed  at  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  injurious 
effects  on  pregnant  women  are  chiefly  due  to  the  aloes.  This  drug 
specially  affects  the  rectum,  and  by  contiguity,  under  violent  irrita- 
tion or  purging,  may  affect  the  uterus.  From  the  taste  and  colour 
which  it  imparts  to  liquids,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken 
by  a  woman  unknowingly. 

Savin  (JwUperus  Sabina), — This  is  a  well-known  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  contain  an  irritant  poison  in  the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile 
oil  of  a  remarkable  odour.     They  Fig.  17. 

exert  an  irritant  action  both  in  the 
state  of  infusion  and  powder.  They 
yield  by  distillation  a  light  yellow 
oil,  on  which  the  irritant  properties 
of  the  plant  depend.  The  powder 
is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  in  a 
dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 
Savin  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  destroying 
life;  but  this  is  occasionally  an  in- 
direct result  of  its  use  as  a  popular 
means  of  procuring  abortion.  In 
this  manner  it  appears  to  have 
proved  fatal  in  one. case  in  1837-8. 
From  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  ^i»  °'  *^®  ^S?!!?  °' ^^^  magniiied 

-.....,  J.  •1.  80  diameters. 

effects,  it  acts  by  producmg  violent 

pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  strangury.  After  death,  the 
gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  the  kidneys,  have  been  found 
either  much  inflamed  or  congested.  It  has  no  action  as  an  abortive, 
except,  like  other  irritants,  by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the  system 
under  which  the  uterus  may  expel  its  contents.  Such  a  result  can 
never  be  obtained  without  placing  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  a  woman; 
and  when  abortion  follows,  she  generally  falls  a  victim. 

Crcion-OU. — This  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton 
tigliutn.  It  is  a  powerful,  drastic  purgative,  producing,  in  a  large 
dose,  severe  purging,  collapse,  and  death.  A  case  occurred  in  Paris, 
in  1839,  in  which  a  man  swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a 
half  of  croton  oil.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  surface  was 
cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  breathing  difficult,  and 
the  extremities  and  face  were  as  blue  as  in  the  collapsed  stage  of 
cholera.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  purging  set  in ;  the  stools  were  passed 
involuntarily,  and  the  abdomen  was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
The  patient  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  course  of  the  gullet. 
He  died  in  four  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison.  There  was  no 
marked  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  (For 
another  fatal  case,  see  'Pharm.  Journal,'  Feb.  1863,  p.  379.) 

MeadovhSaffron  (Colchicum), — ^Meadow-safi&on  (Colohiqum  Au- 
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tumnaxe)  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid — colchicma — ^the  effect 
of  which  on  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  veratriaj  the  alkaloid 
existing  in  white  hellebore.  The  most  noxious  parts  of  the  plant 
are  the  bulbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds,  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  also 
an  irritant  action. 

Symptoms  and  Appearcmces. — ^The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  colchicum  are  generally  well-marked.  There  is  burning  pain  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting  and  purging 
leading  rapidly  to  exhaustion,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  i^in, 
excessive  depression,  and  great  weakness.  The  pulse  is  small,  weak, 
and  fluttering,  and  death  appears  to  take  place  from  complete  exhaus- 
tion without  convulsions  or  loss  of  consciousness.  Amons  four  cases 
{mfrd)  presenting  these'symptoms,  one  person  died  on  the  second, 
one  on  the  fifth,  one  on  the  eighth,  and  one  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
In  another  case  of  poisoning  by  wine  of  colchicum,  the  s3rmptoms 
diid  not  come  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half:  there  was  then  copious 
vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  with  great  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  tenesmus,  and  thirst.  The  patient  died  in  forty-eight 
hours,  without  bein^  convulsed  or  manifesting  any  sign  of  cerebral 
disturbance.  The  chief  morbid  appearance  was  a  patch  of  redness 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  near  the  cardiac  orifice; 
the  intestines  were  slightly  inflamed.  The  head  was  not  examined. 
('Medical  Gazette,'  voL  10,  p.  161 ;  see  also  Gasper,  '  Ger.  Med.,' 
p.  460.)  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  medicinal  administration  of 
colchicum,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Bartholomew 
Close,  three  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  were 
taken  in  divided  doses,  and  caused  death  on  the  fourth  day.  There 
was  no  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  simply  extrava- 
sation of  blood  into  the  mucous  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane 
has  been  found  softened  in  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  tincture. 
In  two  other  cases,  in  which  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  wss 
taken,  and  death  ensued  in  forty-eight  hours,  no  morbid  appearances 
were  found.  (Gasper,  ^  Qer,  Med. ,'  1857,  p.  451 ;  and  see  his 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1860,  vol.  1,  p.  1.) 

Golchicum  has  acquired  an  evil  notoriety  as  a  poison  chiefly  owing 
to  the  evidence  given  at  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  in  September  1862  (i?e^.  v.  Catherine  WiUon),  This 
woman ,  after  having  been  tried  and  acquitted  for  an  attempt  to  poison, 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  wife  of  a  man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  was  in 
the  following  September  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  Mrs,  Soames, 
who  had  died  suddenly  while  nursed  by  the  prisoner  six  years 
previously.  The  body  was  exhumed,  but  no  poison  was  found  in 
the  remains  ;  yet  the  medical  and  other  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  the  prisoner,  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  deceased  had  been  destroyed  by 
v^^etable  poison,  most  probably  colchicum,  with  the  noxious  pro- 
perties of  which  she  was  proved  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 
From  the  facts  which  transpired  in  reference  to  this  trial,  it  appeared 
that  the  deceased  was  one  of  four  persons  who  had  at  (Cerent 
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dfttes  fallen  victima  to  the  acts  of  this  woman.     L  Peter  Mawety 

ft  maater  mariner  of  Boston,  died  in  October  1854  :  the  body  was 

exhumed  in  1862,  bat  no  poison  was  detected.     2.  Mrs,  Jackaon^ 

of  Boston,  who  died  in  December  1859  :   the  body  was  exhumed 

in  January   1860,  and  no  poison  detected.      3.  Mrs,  Aikinaony 

of  Kiikby  Lonsdale,  who  died  in  October  1860 :  the  body  was 

exhumed  in  May  1862,  and  no  poison  detected.     4.  The  case  of 

Mrs.  SoameSy  above  mentioned.     All  these  persons  died  suddenly 

while  in  a  state  of  health,  under  similar  symptoms,  and  without 

any  apparent  natural  cause  to  account  for  death.     The  symptoms 

as  a  whole  were  not  reconcilable  with  any  known  disease  ;  and  they 

only  appeared  after  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  administered, 

under  some  pretence  or  other,  food  or  medicine,  the  bottle  which 

ahe  employed  for  this  purpose  being  kept  locked  up  or  in  her  own 

possession.     The  motive  for  the  murder  in  each  case  was  the 

acquisition  of  money  or  property  of  which  the  prisoner  came  into 

poaseasion — in  Peter  Mawer's  case  by  a  will  made  shortly  before  his 

•death,  and  in  Mrs.  Atkinson's  case  by  an  act  of  robbeiy  after  her 

death.    Two  other  attempts  at  murder  which  failed,  led  to  the 

inference  that  oolchicum  was  the  substance  which  this  woman 

employed,  either  in  wine  or  brandy.     In  these  four  persons,  the 

symptoms  were  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  character — bnminff 

pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting  and 

purging,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin,  excessive  depression, 

and  great  weakness.     The  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and  death 

i^peared  to  take  place  from  complete  exhaustion,  without  convul- 

aions  or  loss  of  consciousness.     In  most  of  the  cases  the  poison  was 

probably  given  in  divided  doses  :  in  the  last  case,  the  symptoms 

appeared  regularly  every  evening  after  the  deceased  had  taken 

the  tea  prepured  by  the  prisoner. 

Cdehiema, — ^The  noxious  properties  of  colchicum  are  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  alkaloid,  which  Ib  remarkable  for  acquiring  a  i^addish- 
yiolet  colour  on  the  addition  of  strong  nitric  add.  It  may  be 
separated  from  liquids  containing  it  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
•described  for  strychnia.     (See  Strychnia.) 

HeUebare  Symptoms  and  Appearances. — According  to  Wibmer, 
the  roots  of  the  black !  hellebore  possess  the  greatest  activity ; 
but  the  leaves  are  also  highly  poisonous  when  used  in  the  form 
of  infusion.  By  long  boiliii^  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
plant  are  diminished,  probably  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  volatile 
principle,  which  is  an  acrid  oil.  The  roots  and  leaves  have 
a  locfli  irritant  action,  producing  violent  vomiting  and  purging 
in  small  doses,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by 
oold  sweats,  convulsions,  insensibility,  and  death.  The  powdered 
root,  in  a  dose  of  a  few  grains,  acts  like  a  drastic  purgative. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Morgagni,  half  a  drachm  of  the  aqueous 
extract  killed  a  man,  mt,  50,  in  eight  hours.  The  symptoms 
were  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting.  After 
•death  tiie  whole  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  was  found  inflamed,  but 
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especially  the  large  intestines.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Hellebobus.)  A> 
case  is  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  in  which  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
finely-powdered  root  (taken  by  mistake  for  rhubarb)  caused  severe 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  which  did  not  disappear  for  four 
hours.  The  man  recovered  on  the  fourth  day.  The  experiments 
performed  by  Orfila  on  animals,  show  that  this  poison  acts  like  su 
local  irritant  when  applied  to  a  wound.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  369.) 
Hellebore  is  a  favourite  remedy  for  worms  among  quacks  and  rural 
doctresses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should  be  occa- 
sionally administered  in  an  overdose,  and  cause  death.  In  December 
1862,  Dr.  Edwards  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  had 
swallowed  experimentally  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  green  hellebore 

iveratrwm  viride)^  equal  to  twelve  grains  of  the  powder.  He  was 
ound  soon  afterwards  in  a  collapsed  state;  features  sunk,  skin  cold, 
and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat; pulse  scarcely  perceptible. 
He  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  There 
was  no  purging.  These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  treatment,  and 
the  next  morning  the  patient  had  recovered.  (^  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  1863,  1,  6.) 

Veratria. — White  hejlebore  owes  its  noxious  properties  to  the 
alkaloid  veratria,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  poison.  The  late  Mr. 
Callaway  communicated  to  me  the  following  case: — A  physician 
prescribed  medicinally,  for  a  lady,  one  grain  of  veratria  divided  into 
mty  pills,  and  three  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.  Not  long 
after  the  dose  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  was  found  insensible, 
the  surface  cold,  the  pulse  failing,  and  there  was  every  symptom  of 
approaching  dissolution.  She  remained  some  hours  in  a  doubtful 
condition,  but  ultimately  recovered.  Supposing  the  medicine  to 
have  been  well  mixed,  and  the  pills  equally  divided,  not  more  than 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  veratria  was  here  taken  !  The  common 
veratria  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  given  medicinally,  in  doses  of 
one-sixth  of  a  grain.  Poisoning  by  veratria  is  a  rare  occurrence.  I 
have  not  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  alkaloid  has  been 
administered  with  criminal  intention.  With  the  exception  of  the 
case  above-mentioned,  there  is  no  experience  of  its  operation  as  a 
poison  on  man.  Judging  from  its  effects  on  animals,  it  would  cause 
vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  insensibility. 

Analysis. — In  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  seen,  it  is  a  brown- 
ish-white powder,  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole.  Acids  readuy  dissolve  it,  forming 
salts  which  on  evaporation  do  not  yield  crystals.  The  powder  has 
a  hot,  acrid  taste,  and  if  any  portion  enters  the  nostrils,  it  causes 
most  violent  sneezing,  lasting  for  some  time.  Strong  nitric  acid 
gives  to  the  powder  a  light  red  colour,  becoming  ochreous  after  a 
time.  Hydrochloric  acid,  strong,  and  diluted  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
produces  a  dingy  red  tint.  The  best  test  for  its  presence  is  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  a  gentle  heat  strikes  a  rich  pink 
oolour,  which  is  destroyed  by  a  solutiou  of  chlorine,  but  not  by 
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chloride  of  tin.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  tumB  the  powder  yellow, 
but  on  heating  the  mixture^  the  colour  deepens,  and  finally  b^ 
comes  of  a  deep  red  :  when  the  liquid  is  duuted,  it  passes  to  a 
dingy  yellow.  Yeratria  undergoes  no  change  when  mixed  with 
iodic  add,  but  it  gives  immediately  with  sulphomolybdic  acid,  a 
deep  greenish  yellow  colour  passing  to  a  brown  red. 

Yeratria  differs  from  colmieina  in  its  insolubility  in  water,  aa 
well  as  in  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and  diluted  sulphiuic  acids. 
It  may  be  brought  into  solution  in  organic  liquids  by  acetic  acid 
and  heat.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  potash  and  tiien  shaJcen 
with  two  parts  of  benzole.  The  alkaloid  if  present,  is  obtained  by 
decanting  and  evaporating  the  benzolic  solution.  The  tesits  may 
then  be  applied  to  it.  It  nas  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  tissues. 
A  case  occurred  in  September  1865,  in  which  death  was  attributed 
to  the  action  of  veratna  criminally  administered.  The  deceased,  a 
woman,  was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  from  the  medical  evidence 
she  died  from  puerperal  convulsions  and  Bright's  disease  of  Uie 
kidney,  with  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  It  was  said  that  vera- 
tria  was  detected  in  her  body  and  in  the  urine,  but  there  were  no. 
sjrmptoms  of  poisoning  by  veratria,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
administration  by  any  one.  The  chemical  analysis  was  not  pub- 
lished, or  it  might  have  appeared  that  too  great  a  reliance  had  been 
placed  upon  the  tests  employed.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Oct.  28,  1865,  p.  472.)  It  was  a  case  of  death  from  natural  causes 
mistaken  for  poisoning. 

Carbolic  Add.  OU  of  Tar, — This  is  a  crystalline  product 
of  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  oil  of  tar.  In  an  impure  state 
it  has  been  long  known  as  creasote.  The  crjrstals  of  can)olic  acid 
melt  at  95**,  and  the  oily-looking  liquid  boils  and  is  entirely  volati- 
lized at  370°.  It  is  sold  commercially  in  a  liquid  form.  Many 
instances  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  are  now  on  record,  the 
greater  number  have  arisen  from  accident.  It  has  such  a  power- 
ful odour  and  taste  that  it  could  not  be  easily  administered  with 
homicidal  intent.  In  a  concentrated  form  it  has  a  strong  local 
action,. and  is  a  corrosive  irritant,  but  it  affects  the  brain  like  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  acts  on  the  unbroken  skin,  whitens  it,  hardens 
it,  and  destroys  its  sensibility  for  some  time.  It  acts  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  mucous  membrane,  whitening,  hardening,  and  corru- 
gating it.  In  three  instances  it  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life 
as  the  result  of  external  application.  ( *  Brit.  Med.  Journal,' 
Oct.  8,  1870.)  In  one  case  the  person  died  in  two  hours.  The  acid 
had  been  rubbed  into  the  skin  to  cure  the  itch.  ( *  Pharm.  Jour.,* 
March  22,  1873.)  A  girl  under  five  years  of  age  died  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  poison.  An  incision  had  been  made  in  the  arm  in 
a  surgical  operation.  The  woimd  was  covered  with  lint,  soaked  in 
carbolic  acid,  but  without  actual  contact.  In  one  hour  the  child 
was  found  insensible,  and  the  face  livid.   She  passed  into  a  state  of 
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complete  coma,  and  died  half  an  hour  later.     ( '  Amer.  Jour.  Med, 
Sci:/  July  1873,  p.  280  ;  also  '  Lancet,'  June  7,  1873.) 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — ^When  the  poison  is  swallowed  in 
solution  in  a  moderately  concentrated  state,  the  patient  experiences 
a  hot  burning  sensation  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
The  symptoms  come  on  in  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  the  lining  mem^ 
brane  of  the  mouth  is  whitened  and  hardened.  There  is  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  of  a  frothy  mucus.  The  skin  is 
cold  and  clammy,  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  ears  are  livid  ;  the  pulse 
120  and  intermittent ;  breathing  difficult,  with  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  There  is  insensibility,  which  comes  on  speedily,  and  passes 
into  coma  with  stertorous  breathing  ;  there  is  a  strong  odour  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  breath  and  in  the  room ;  the  pupils  are  contracted 
and  insensible  to  light.  The  motions  and  urine,  when  passed,  have 
been  dark-coloured.  Among  the  appeara/nces  after  death  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  observed :  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  jaws 
whitened,  sometimes  corroded ;  the  aesophagus  also  white,  hard, 
and  corrugated.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  have  presented  a  homy 
consistency,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation.  The  lungs  have 
been  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  bronchia  filled  with  a  brown- 
red  thick  mucus.  In  one  case  it  caused  death  in  less  than  an  hour. 
('Lancet,/ 1873,  p.  302.) 

Analysis.— The  strong  and  peculiar  odour  perceptible  in  the 
breath,  in  the  vomited  matters,  and  in  the  room,  generally  suffice  to 
indicate  the  natiu:^  of  the  poison.  Carbolic  acid  is  partially  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution 
of  potash.  It  has  no  add  reaction  :  it  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper, 
and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  There  is  no  test  for  its  presence  so 
delicate  as  the  odour ;  but  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  if  not  too 
acid,  gives  with  it  a  dark  purple  colour  like  ink.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  washing  tiiem  with 
ether,  decanting  the  ethereal  liquid,  and  allowing  the  ether  to 
evaporate.  Oily-looking  globules  of  carbolic  acid  are  thus  obtained. 
Bromine  water  gives  a  dense  white  precipitate^  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid,  when  dissolved  in  water. 

Animal  Irritants, 

Oantharides.  (Spanish  Flies). — Symptoms, — When  cantha- 
rides  are  taken  in  poioder,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  they 
give  rise  to  the  following  symptoms :  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  bloody  mucus  :  there  is  also  great 
thirst,  with  dryness  of  the  fauces.  As  the  case  proceeds,  a  heavy 
dull  pain  is  commonly  experienced  in  the  loins,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
or  bloody  urine  is  passed  at  each  effort.  The  abdominal  pain  be- 
comes of  a  violent  griping  kind.  Purging  supervenes,  but  this  ia 
not  always  observea  :  the  matters  discharged  from  the  bowels  are 
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mixed  with  blood  and  mucufi;  and'  ^e^  Ib  oft^i  tenesmus  (strain* 
ingX  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  vomited  liquids,  shining  greei^ 
or  copper-coloured  particles  ma^  be  commonly  seen  on  examination, 
whereby  the  nature  of  the  poison  taken,  if  it  has  been  taken  in 
powder,  will  be  at  once  indicated.  After  a  time,  there  is  priap^ 
ism,  and  the  genital  oigans  are  swollen  and  inflamed  both  in  the 
male  and  female.  When  the  case  proves  fatal,  death  is  usually 
preceded  by  faintness,  giddiness  and  convulsions.  The  tinctwrt  of 
cantharides  produces  similar  symptoms  : — they  are,  however,  more 
speedily  induced,  and  the  burning  sensation  in  the  stomadi  and 
constriction  of  the  throat  are  more  strongly  marked  :  this  symptom 
is  often  so  severe  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to 
swallow ;  and  the  act  of  swallowing  gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain 
in  the  throat  and  abdomen. 

Appearances, — In  one  well-marked  case,  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,' from  the  mouth  downwards,  was  in  a  state  of  inflamma* 
tion.  The  mouth  and  tongue  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
mnoous  membrane.  The  ureters,  kidneys,  and  internal  organs  o£ 
generation  were  also  inflamed.  In  another  instance,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  was  swallowed,  and  death  did  not  occur  for 
fourteen  days,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  not  in* 
flamed  ;  but  it  was  pulpy,  and  easily  detached.  The  kidneys  were, 
however,  inflamed.  The  brain  has  been  found  congested,  and  ulcer> 
ation  of  the  bladder  is  said  to  have  been  met  with.  There  are  few 
fatal  cases  reported  in  which,  the  appearances  have  been  accurately 
noted  ;  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  taken  thii| 
poison  have  recovered. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  or  to  de- 
stroy life,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  the  tmcture  is  from  ten  minims  gradually  in- 
creased to  one  fluid-drachm, — of  the  powder  from  a?ie  to  two  grams^ 
(Pereira,  '  Mat.  Med.'  part  2,  voL  2,  p.  754.)  Doses  above  these, 
whetiier  of  the  powder  or  the  tmcture,  are  likely  to  be  injurious, 
and  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  smallest  qv>antUy 
of  the  powder  which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life,  was  in  the 
case  of  a  young  woman,  quoted  by  Orfila, — the  quantity  taken  waa 
estimated  at  tu>enty-four  grams  in  two  doses.  She  died  in  four 
days ;  but  as  abortion  preceded  death,  this  may  have  been  con- 
cerned in  accelerating  that  event.  An  ounce  of  the  tincture  haa 
been  known  to  destroy  life.  It  was  taken  by  a  boy,  sdt,  17,  and 
he  died  in  fourteen  days.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  smallest  dose  of 
the  tincture  which  has  proved  f ataL 

Chemical  Analysis. — ^For  tiie  detection  of  the  powder,  M.  Poumei 
reconm&ends  that  the  sediment  obtained  from  the  suspected  liquids, 
should  be  mixed  witii  alcohol  spread  on  sheets  of  glass,  and  allowed 
Uy  evi^rate  spontaneously  to  dryness.  The  shining  sodes  will 
then  be  seen,  on  examining  the  glass  by  reflected  light,  either  on 
one  or  both  surfaces.  (*  Ann,  d^yg.  'Oct  1842. )  As  the  powder 
is  insoluble  in  wat^»  .some  portion  of  i\  may  generally  be  obtained     ^ 
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by  wasliing  and  deoaniation.    The  sediment  may  then  be  examined 

on  a  glass-Blide  with  the  microBcope.     If  no  portion  of  the  powdered 

p.    ^g  flies  can  be  obtained,  the  suspected 

liquids  or  solids  should  be  brought 
I  to  dryness  and  the  dry  residue  di- 
gested in  successive  quantities  of 
ether  until  exhausted.  This  will 
dissolve  the  cantharidine,  which 
I  forms  only  the  l-250th  part  of  the 
elytra  of  the  insect.  The  ethereal 
solutions  are  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
tract, and  some  of  this  extract, 
spread  on  oil-silk,  may  be  applied 
to  a  thin  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
arm  or  to  the  lips.  The  production 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  a  blister,  with  serum,  under  these 
^^^^^TTTr^T^^^^^^  circumstances,  is  considered  to  indi- 

Crvstals  of  Cantbarldine  from  a  sola-      j.      .r.  '  #  xi.     'j* 

tion  In  chloroform,  magnified  80  dia-  cate  tne  presence  Of  cantnanoine. 
tteters.  By  this  method  Barruel  discovered 

<)antharides  in  chocolate  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  1835,  1.  p.  455\.  Chloro- 
form is  even  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  cantharidine  than  ether, 
and  may  be  used  in  preference.  (Fig.  18. )  As  the  extract  contains 
frequently  a  ^preen  oil  and  fat,  which  prevent  cantharidine  from 
^srystallizmg,  it  has  been  recommended  to  employ  sulphide  of 
carbon,  in  order  to  separate  these  impurities,  the  cantharidine  not 
being  soluble  in  the  sulphide,  while  tne  fat  is  removed. 


Noxious  Animal  Food. 

Certain  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning.     In  some  in- 
stances this  poisonous  effect,  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  for 
only  one  person  out  of  several  partaking  of  the  food,  may  be 
affected.     These  cases  are  of  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  since 
they  may  give  rise  to  unfounded  charges  of  criminal  poisoning.    In 
the  absence  of  any  demonstrable  poison,  we  must  test  the  question 
of  idiosyncrasy  by  observing  whether  more  than  one  person  is 
affected,  and  whether  the  same  kind  of  food,  given  to  animals, 
produces  symptoms  of  poisoninff.     If,  with  this  latter  condition, 
several  persons  are  affected  simmtaneously  with  similar  symptoms, 
we  cannot  refer  the  effects  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  they  are  most  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  animal  poison.     Among  the  articles  of 
food  which  have  caused  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  may  be 
mentioned  certain  shell-flsh,  (mussels),  bacon,  sausages,  diseased 
pork,  and  animal  flesh  in  a  diseased  or  putrescent  state. 

The  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  food 
when  it  is  putrescent.^  It  is  not  merely  unwholesome,  but  highly 
irritant,  causing  rapidly  Tomiting,  purging,  pain,  and  other 
symptoms  ola  sevece  kind.     Fortunately  these  symptoms  lead  at 
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once  to  the  expulBion  of  the  noxiouB  food  from  the  body,  and  the 
person  then  recoven  :  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  infirm  may,  how** 
ever,  be  bo  prostrated  by  excessive  yomiting  and  purging,  tKat  they 
ma^  sink  from  exhaustion.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  deoay, 
or  in  the  transition  stage  of  putrefaction,  must  also  be  regarded  as 
of  a  poisonous  nature.  *  Much  of  the  cheap  butcher's  meat  sold  to 
the  poor  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  human  food. 
In  Januaiy  1851,  the  family  of  a  surgeon  near  London  were  ail 
affected  with  symptoms  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  after  haying 
partaken  of  a  h^  which  had  been  stewed  in  a  clean  earthen 
yesseL  The  surgeon  informed  me  that  on  the  second  day,  his  wife 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness,  heat  in  the 
throat,  and  general  numbness,  with  inflamed  eyes.  Other, 
members  of  the  family  vomited,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the' 
symptiMDS  disappeared.  I  examined  the  vomited  matter,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  portions  of  the  hare  partially  digested,  but  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  liquid.  There  was  no  mineral  poison 
of  any  kind,  idthough  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
rather  like  those  occasioned  by  arsenic.  It  had  been  remarked  by 
the  family,  that  a  silver  spoon,  which  had  been  used  in  serving  out 
this  unwholesome  food,  was  turned  of  a  brown  colour,  no  doubt 
from  the  chemical  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  domestic  test  of  the  pub^efied  condition  of  such 
food.  Nature  generally  applies  an  appropriate  remedy,  in  the  fact 
that  the  food  itself  produces  copious  vomiting  and  purging.  Cases 
of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  poisoned 
game  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free  from 
putrefaction,  but  noxious  from  the  poisoned  grain  which  may  have 
caused  death.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  steep  grain  in  a 
solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to  sowing,  ana  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  other  birds  may  be  accidentally  destroyed  by  eating  the  grain. 
In  some  instances  grouse  and  other  game  are  maliciously  destroyed 
by  the  laying  of  com,  saturated  with  arsenic  or  other  poisons,  in  the 
localities  where  the  birds  abound.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the- 
sale  of  poisoned  game  by  poulterers,  and  there  is  no  precaution 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  purchasers,  except  by  observing  whether 
the  birds  have  or  have  not  been  shot.  (See  on  this  subject,  '  Ov 
Poisons  ;'  also  a  letter  by  Dr.  Fuller,  *Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p. 
1036)  ;  and  for  the  effects  produced  by  ^rk  containing  the  trichina 
mindis  and  other  parasites,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ^  Principles  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,'  2nd  edition. 
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Opixtm. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  when  a 
large  dose  of  opiimi  or  its  tincture  has  been  taken,  are  in  general 
of  a  uniform  chiEuracter.  They  are, — giddiness,  di*ow8ine8s,  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  succeeded  by  perfect  insensibility,  the 
person  lying  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  a  sound 
Bleep.  In  this  state  he  may  be  easily  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and 
made  to  answer  a  question :  but  he  speedily  relapses  into  stupor. 
In  a  later  stage,  when  coma  has  supervened  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing, it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  pulse 
is  at  first  small,  quick,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  hurried,  and 
the  skin  warm  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  sometimes  livid :  but 
when  the  person  becopies  comatose,  the  breathing  is  slow  and 
stertorous  ;  the  pulse  slow  and  fulL  The  skin  is  occasionally  cold 
and  pallid.  The  pupils,  in  the  early  stage,  are  contracted  ;  in  the 
later  stage,  and  when  progressing  to  a  fatal  termination,  they  may 
be  found  dilated.  In  a  case  refwred  to  me  in  1846,  one  pupil  was 
contracted  and  the  other  dilated.  .  In  infants  and  children  they  are 
generally  much  contracted.  .  They  are  commonly  insensible  to 
light.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  placid,  pale,  and 
ghastly :  the  eyes  are  heavy,  and  the  lips  are  Uvid.  Sometimes 
there  is  vomiting,  or  even  purging;  and,  if  vomiting  takes  place  freely 
before  stupor  sets  in,  there  is  great  hope  of  recovery.  This  sjrm- 
ptom  is  chiefly  observed  when  a  large  dose  of  opium  has  been  taken; 
and  it  may  then  be,  perhaps,  ascribed  to  th^  mechanical  effect  of 
the  poison  on  the  stomach,  llie  peculiar  odour  of  opium  is  occa- 
sionally perceptible  in  the  breath.  Nausea,  and  vomiting,  with 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  often  follow  on  recovery. 
In  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  feel  flabby 
and  relaxed,  the  lower  jaw  drops,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  imper- 
ceptible, the  sphincters  are  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  the  pupils  are 
unaffected  by  light,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  low,  there  is  a 
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loud  mucous  tattle  in  breathing,  and  convulsions  -are  sometimes 
observed  before  death,  but  more  commonly  in  children  than  in 
adults.  One  of  the  marked  effects  of  this  poison  is  to  suspend  aU 
the  secretions  except  that  of  the  skin.  Even  during  the  lethargic 
state,  the  skin,  although  cold,  is  often  copiously  bathed  in  perspira^ 
tion.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined,  whether  this  mi^  not  be 
A  medium  by  which  the  poison  is  principally  eliminated.  The  con- 
tracted state  of  the  pupils  has  been  hiuierto  considered  to  furnish 
a  valuable  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning  with  opium  or  the  salts  of 
jnorphia.  In  relying  upon  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wilks,  that,  in  apoplexy  which  is  seated 
in  the  Pons  Varolii,  the  pupils  are  also  contracted.  He  describes 
two  cases  of  this  form  of  apoplexy  which  were  mistaken  for  poi- 
soning bv  opium  in  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the  pupils. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  214.)  The  symptoms  above 
described,  usually  commence  in  from  hcUf  an  hour  to  an  hour  after 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  Sometimes  they  come  on  in  a  few 
minutes,  especially  in  children  ;  and  at  other  times  their  appearance 
is  protracted  for  a  long  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  a  person  has  recovered  from 
the  first  symptoms,  and  has  then  had  a  fatal  relive.  There  is 
some  medico-legal  interest  connected  with  this  state,  which  has 
been  called  secondary  asphyxia  from  opium,  although  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  giving  to  it  this  name. 

Appearances. — ^In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  the 
vessels  of  the  head  were  found  unusually  congested  throughout. 
On  the  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  there  was  an 
^cchymosis,  apparently  produced  by  the  effusion  of  a  few  drops  of 
blood.  There  were  numerous  bloody  points  on  the  cut  surface  of 
the  brain : — there  was  no  serum  collected  in  the  ventricles.  The 
stomach  was  quite  healthy.  Fluidity  of  the  blood  is  mentioned  as 
^  common  api>earance  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium.  There  is 
sIbo  engorgement  of  the  lungs :  most  frequently  observed,  according 
•to  Sir  R.  Ohristison,  in  those  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by 
convulsions.  (Op.  cit.  p.  732.)  Among  the  external  appearances 
there  is  often  great  lividity  of  the  skin.  Extravasation  of  blood  on 
the  brain  is  rarely  seen ;  serous  efPosions  in  the  ventricles,  or 
between  the  membranes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  stomach  is 
so  seldom  found  otherwise  than  in  a  healthy  state,  that  the  inflam- 
matory redness  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen,  may  have  been 
due  to  accidental  causes.  From  this  account  of  the  appearances  in 
-tiie  dead  body,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  specially 
indicative  of  poisoning  with  opium,  and  even  this  is  not  always  pre- 
sent. 

The  medicinal  dose  of  opium,  in  extract  ov  powd&i'  for  a  healthy 
adtdt,  varies  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Five  grains  would 
he  a  veiry  fall  dose.  .The  medicinal  dose  of  the  tincture  (lauda- 
num) is  from  ten  minims  to  one  drachm, — as  an  average,  from 
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ihiity  to  forty  minims.  PersoiiB  have  taken  very  large  doses  of 
the  tincture,  and  recovered  from  the  effects.  A  woman,  8Bt.  38,  is 
said  to  have  recovered  after  swallowing  eight  ounces.  ('  Lancet/ 
1873, 1,  p.  468.)  The  smaUegt  dose  of  solid  opium  which  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal  to  an  adult  was  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Sharkey,  of  Jersey.  A  man,  set.  32,  died  very  speedily  in  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  after  having  taken  two  pills,  each  containing  about  one 
ffrain  and  a  quarter  of  extract  of  opium.  This  quantity  is  equiva- 
lent to  four  grains  of  crude  opium.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  37,  p.  236.) 
The  sniaUest  fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  in  an  adult,  which  I  have 
found  recorded,  is  < too  drachms.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.' 
July  1840.)  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  important  for  a 
medical  jurist  to  bear  in  mind  that  infamis  and  young  persons  are 
liable  to  be  killed  by  very  small  doses  of  opium  ;  they  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  this  poison.  The  syrup  of 
X)oppics,  paregoric  elixir,  Godfrey's  cordial,  and  Dalby*s  carmina- 
tive, owe  their  narcotic  effects  to  the  presence  of  opium.  The 
symptoms  and  appearances  which  they  produce,  when  taken  in 
a  larffe  dose,  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  opium  or  its  tincture. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  most  cases  ofpoisoning  by  opium  prove 
fatal  in  from  about  six  to  twelve  hours.  They  who  recover  from  the 
stupor,  and  survive  longer  than  this  period,  generally  do  well;  but 
there  may  be  a  partial  recovery,  or  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and 
afterwaros  a  fatal  relapse.  The  symptoms,  however,  generaUy 
progress  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  the  stupor  suddenly  dis- 
appears, vomiting  ensues,  and  the  person  recovers.  Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  this  poison  having  destroyed  life  in  from 
seven  to  nine  hours.  One  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  in 
which  an  adult  died  in  five  hours  after  taking  the  drug  prescribed 
for  him  by  a  quack.  Sir  B.  Ghristison  met  with  a  case  which  could 
not  have  Lasted  above  five,  and  another  is  mentioned  by  him  which 
lasted  only  three  hours.  Mr.  Barwis,  of  Melton,  communicated  to 
me  the  case  of  an  adult  (November  1863)  which  proved  fatal  in  three 
hours  and  a  hidf .  This  drug  in  all  its  forms  is  especially  fatal  to 
infants.     They  die  rapidly  from  very  small  doses. 

Morphia  and  its  SaUs, — ^Morphia  is  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of 
opium,  of  which  it  forms  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  The  two 
principal  salts  of  this  alkaloid  are  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  acetate. 
Opium  owes  its  narcotic  properties  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  morphia 
in  combination  with  meconic  acid.  A  dose  of  one  grain  of  a  salt  of 
morphia  has  destroyed  Ufe.  Dr.  Ebertz,  of  Weilberg,  lately  met 
with  a  case  in  which  an  overdose  of  the  hydrochlorate,  supplied  by 
mistake  for  quinine,  destroyed  the  life  of  a  lady  in  from  forty  to 
fifty  minutes.  S3rmptoms  of  narcotism  appeared  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  very  full  account  of  the  appearances  and  analysis  will  be 
found  in  Eulenberg's  *  Vierteljahrs.,*  1873, 1,  p.  281. 

Morphia  and  its  salts  rapidly  destroy  life  by  absorption  when 
applied  to  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  surface.     A  woman  thus  lost 
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Iier  life  in  1867,  by  reaBom  of  an  ignorant  druggist  app^ring  tJUiiy 
grains  of  morphia  to  an  ulcerated  breast. 

Chemical  Analysis,     Opium. — ^There  are  no  means  of  detecting 
opium  itself,  either  in  its  solid  or  ^^  jg 

liquid  state,  exc^  by  its  smdl 
and  other  physical  xxroperties,  or 
by  giving  a  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected substance  to  an  animal, 
and  obserring  whether  any 
narcotic  effects  are  produced. 
The  smell  is  said  to  be  peculiar, 
but  a  similar  smell  is  possessed 
by  lactuearium^  which  contains 
neither  meoonic  add  nor  mor- 
phia. The  odour  is  a  good  con- 
comitant test  of  the  presence  of 
the  drug,  whether  it  be  in  a 
free  stale,  or  dissolyed  in  al- 
cohol or  water,  but  it  is  not 
perceptible  when  the  solution  is 

much  diluted.     The  analysis  in  Crystals  of  Morphia  from  alcohol,  inagnlfleJ 

cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  is  ^  aiameters. 

therefore  limited  to  the  detection  of  morphia  and  the  acid  with 

which  it  is  combined,  meconic  acid. 

Morphia, — ^Morphia  may  be  identified  by  the  following  proper- 
ties:— L  It  crysUdlises  in  hexahedral  prisms,  which  are  wmte  and 
perfect,  according  to  their  degree  of  p.    «q 

purity.    (Fig.  19.)    The  crystols  ob-  ^'     ' 

tained  by  adding  weak  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  morphia  in  hydrochloric 
acid  vary  in  form.  When  slowly  pro- 
duced they  present  the  forms  ^^PJ^^ 
sented  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig. 
20).  2.  When  heated  on  platinum, 
the  crystals  melt,  become  dark- 
coloured,  and  bum  like  a  resin  with 
a  yellow  smok^  flame,  leaving  a  car- 
bonaceous residue.  If  this  experi- 
ment is  pwformed  in.a  smaU  reduc- 
tion tube,  it  will  be  found,  by  employ- 
ing test-paper,  that  anmionia  is  one 

of  the  products  of  decomposition.    3.  Crystab  of  Morphia  obtained  by  adding 

It  i.  «Kely  .dnble  in  cold  water,    SZ^rgSSJS^lJSSJSS" 
aa  It  requires  1,000  parts  to  dissolve 

it :  it  is  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
hot  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  By  its  insolubility 
in  water,  it  is  readily  known  from  its  salts.  It  is  not  very  soluble 
in  ether  or   chloroform,  thus  differing  from  narcotina ;  but  it 
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ifl  diiftoryed  by  forty  parts  of  cold,  and  isth'er  less  than~  thiJEi 
quantity  of  boiling  aloohoL  It  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 
'^tash  or -soda,  from  •which  it  cannot  be  removed  by  ether.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  and  this  liquid  has  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  morphia  from  organic  liquids. 
4.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  all  diluted  adds, 
mineral  and  vegetable.  5.  Morphia  and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter 
taste.  6.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  not  precipitated  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  or  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  respect  they  are 
strikingly  distinguished  from  the  salts  of  strychnia,  which  give 
well-marked  crystalline  precipitates  with  these  three  reagents. 
Like  all  alkaloids,  the  morphia  in  solution  is  thrown  down  white  by 
the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  (made  by  dissolving  sixteen 
fprains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sixty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
m  four  ounces  of  water).  This  liquid  precipitates  albumen;  hence 
this  substance,  if  present,  should  be  separated  by  boiling  before 
ap^ying  the  test. 

Tests, — ^In  order  to  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  morphia,  the 
alkaloid  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted  acid,  either 
%he  acetic  or  the  hydrochloric.  If  the  hydrochlorate  or  the  acetate 
of  morphia  is  presented  for  analysis,  the  salt  maybe  at  once  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water.  The  tests  for  this  alkaloid  are 
the  following  :  1.  Nitric  acid.  This,  when  added  to  a  moderately 
utrong  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  produces  slowly  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour.  If  added  to  the  crystals  of  morphia  or  its  salts,  nitric 
oxide  is  evolved: — ^the  morphia  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
acquires  instantly  the  deep  red  colour  above  described, — ^becoming, 
however,  lighter  by  standing.  In  order  that  this  effect  i^uld  follow, 
the  solution  of  morphia  miut  not  be  too  much  diluted,  and  the  acid 
must  be  strong  and  tulded  in  pretty  large  quantity.  The  colour  is 
rendered  much  lighter  by  boiUng  ;  therefore  the  test  should  never 
be  added  to  H  hot  ^lution.  2.  Iodic  acid  with  sulphide  of  carbon. 
A  strong  solution  of  iodic  acid  should  be  mixed  with  its  volume  of 
sulphide  of  carbon.  There  should  be  no  change  of  colour.  On 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  these  mixed  liquids  to  morphia  or  its  salts^ 
either  solid  or  in  solution,  the  iodine  is  separated  from  the  iodic  acid 
and  dissolved  by  the  sulphide,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  acquiring 
a  pink  or  red  colour,  varying  in  its  intensity  according  to  the 
quantity  of  morphia  present.  This  reaction  distinguishes  morphia 
m>m  the  other  alkaloids,  which  do  not  decompose  iodic  add.  The 
presence  of  morphia  may  be  thus  easily  detected,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  in  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  in 
chlorodyne,  nepenthe,  or  other  opiate  liquids.  If  sulphide  of  carbon 
'Ss  not  used,  iodine  may  be  detected  by  its  odour. .  3.  Stdphomolybdic 
acid,  Hiis  is  mlide  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat  eight  grains  of 
'X)owdered  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  two  drachms  of  pure  and  strong 
^tulphutie  add.  The  liquid  should  be  freshly  prepared  and  kept 
from  contact  with  air  and  organic  matter.    When  one  or  two  drops 
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are  riibbed  with  dry  mbrpliia  or  any  of  its  bbUm  ah  intense  radish 
pniple  or  crimson  colour  is  produced,  This  changes  to  a  dingy 
green  and  tdtimately  to  a  splendid  sapphire  blue.  4.  StUphwrie 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potcuh.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
on  pure  morphia  in  a  solid  state,  there  is  eitiier  no  effect,  or  the 
alkaloid  acquires  a  light  pinkish  colour.  On  adding  to  this  a  drop 
of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,-  or  a  small  fragment  of  a  ciysta^ 
it  immediately  becomes  green  (from  oxide  of  chromium),  and  retains 
this  colour  for  some  time. 

Meconie  Acid, — -This  is  a  tolid  crystalline  acid,  seen  commonly  in 
scaly  crystals  of  a  pale  reddish  colour.  It  is  combined  with  morphia 
in  opium,  of  which,  according  to  Mulder,  it  forms  on  an  ayerage 
six  per  cent ;  and  it  serves  to  render  this  alkaloid  soluble  in  water 
and  other  menstrua.  Tests. — Many  tests  have  been  proposed  for 
meconie  add  ;  but  there  is  only  one  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed,  namely,  the  perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron.  This  test 
produces,  even  in  a  diluted  solution  of  meconie  acid,  a  deep  red 
colour  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  a  salt  oi 
iron  strikes  a  red  colour  in  tincture  and  infusion  of  opium,  as  well 
as  in  all  liquids  containing  traces  of  meoonate  of  morphia.  The 
red  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron  is  not  easily,  destroyed  by 
diluted  mineral  adds,  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by 
chloride  of  gold,  but  it  is  by  sulphurous  acid  and  chloride  of  tiui 
In  liquids  containing  tannic  acid,  e.g.  tea  or  beer,  the  action  of 
this  test  is  obscured  ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  add 
will  remove  the  tannate  of  iron  and  bring  out  the  red  colour  of  the 
meconate. 

.  Deteetiori  of  Opium  in  Organic  mixtures. — Opium  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  an  organic  solid,  containing  the  poisonous  salt  which 
we  wish  to  extract.  It  is  not  often  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium  or  its  tincture,  even  when  these  are  taken  in  large  quanr 
tity  and  death  is  speedy,  we  can  succeed  in  detecting  meconate  of 
morphia  in  the  stomach.  The  poison  is  probably  removed  by 
vomiting  or  absorption.  If  the  matter  is  solid,  it  should  be  cut  into 
small  shces  ;  if  liquid,  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and,  in  either 
•case,  digested  with  a  hkige  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  slightly  acidu^ 
lated  wilh  acetic  add.  ^e  residue  should  be  well  pressed  in  linen.; 
the  alcoholic  liquid  should  then  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  until 
it  is  almost  dry.  The  residue  should  be  digested  in  water  filtered 
and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  there  is  no  further  predpi- 
tation.  .  Thi^  liquid  should  be  boiled  and  filtered  :  meconate  oi 
lead  is  left  on  the  filter,  while  any  morphia  passes  through  under 
the  form  of  acetate.  The  surplus  acetate  of  lead,  dissolved  in  the 
filtered  liquid  (containing  tlie  morphia),  should  now  be  precipitated 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — the  black  sulphide  of  lead 
•separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  at  a  very 
(gentle  heat  to  an  extnu;t,  so  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ma^ 
.€ie  entirelv'  expelled.  On,  treating  this  extract  with  alcohol,  the 
^a<»tate'  of  morphia,  if  present  in  siafOident  quantity,  may  be.  di» 
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•olved  out  and  tested.  If  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  still  much  co« 
loured,  it  may  be  again  evaporated  and  taken  up  by  water.  Animal 
charcoal  deprives  it  of  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  it  removes  the 
morphia  if  this  is  in  small  quantity.  If  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pure  acetate  present,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution 
of  ammonia  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid  on  a  slide,  will  produce 
oystals  of  the  form  of  slender  prisms  which  are  somewhat  deli- 
quescent. The  remainder  may  be  tested  by  the  nitric  and  iodic 
adds.  The  mecoTiaie  of  lead  left  on  the  filter  is  readily  decomposed 
by  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
in  the  filtered  liquid,  neutralized  if  necessary  by  an  alkali,  the  me-> 
conic  acid  is  easily  detected  by  the  iron-test. 

The  detection  of  meconie  acid  is  most  important,  for  this  has  been 
found  in  no  substance  but  opium,  and  uie  tests  for  it  are  more 
certain  than  those  applied  to  morphia.  Morphia  may  be  obtained 
in  an  impure  state  as  a  precipitate  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  opiate  extract.  It  may  be  then  purified  and 
tested. 

Trial  tests  for  both  the  alkaloid  and  add  should  be  first  applied  to 
the  organic  liquid,  which  may  for  this  purpose  be  submitted  to 
dialysis  (see  p.  79.)  The  smell  of  opium  may  be  entirely  absent. 
Meconie  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  action  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
on  the  organic  liquid  diluted,  and  morphia  may  be  found  by  adding 
to  a  portion  of  this  liauid,  a  mixture  of  iodic  add  and  sulphide  of 
carbon.  The  sulphide  acquires  a  pink  colour  by  dissolving  the 
iodine  set  free  by  morphia  or  its  salts.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
detection  of  meconie  add  and  morphia  is  that  the  alkaloid  does  not 
form  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  opium,  and  the  Quantity  of  opium 
present  in  an  organic  liquid  is  genendly  very  small. 

Nepenthb. — This  is  an  opiate  compound  consisting  of  citrate  of 
morphia  and  opium  dissolved  in  sherry  wine  and  rectified  spirit, 
with  a  proportion  of  water  which  brings  it  te  the  strength  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  Morphia  is  readily  detected  in  it  by  a  mixture  of 
iodic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  meconie  add  gives  the  usual 
red  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  when  the  daricening  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  tannic  add  of  the  sherry,  is  removed  by  diluted 
sulphuric  add. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

FBUSSIC  ACID. — STHFTOMS  AND  APFEAaAKCES. — TBSTS  POB  THE  ACTO. — 
7B0CESS  FOB  OBOAKIC  MIXTUBBS. — CTAN1DB  OF  POTASSTUM. — BSSBNTIAI. 
OIL  OF  BITTEB  ALMONDS. — NITBOBXNZOLB. 

Hydeooyanio  OB  Peussic  Acid. 

Symptoms, — ^This  add  has  a  hot  bitter  taste  and  an  odour  resem- 
1>ltng  that  of  bitter  almonds  diluted.  The  time  at  which  the 
•ymptems  of  poisoning  commence  varies,  but  it  is  generally  within 
«  few  minutes  after  the  poison  haa  been  swallowed*    When  a  large 
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dose  lias  been  taken,  as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  thid  di- 
luted acid,  the  symptoms  usually  commence  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing, or  within  a  few  seconds.  It  is  rare  that  their  appearance 
is  delayed  beyond  one  or  ivoo  minutes.  When  the  patient  has  been 
seen  at  this  period,  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed 
and  glistening,  the  pupUs  dilated  and  imaffected  by  light,  the 
limbs  flaccid,  ihe  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration ; 
there  is  convulsiye  breathing  at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient 
appears  dead  in  the  intermediate  period  ;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible, 
and  involuntary  evacuations  are  occasionally  passed.  The  respira- 
tion is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  occasionally  heaving,  or  sobbing. 
It  is  generally  convulsive,  but  when  the  coma  or  insensibility  is 
profound,  it  may  be  stertorous.  This  was  observed  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Sir  R.  Chnstison.  ('Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,' 
February  1850,  p.  97.)  Convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  body  with 
a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaw  are  sometimes  noticed  among  the 
■ymptoms. 

Appearances, — The  body  when  seen  soon  after  death  often  exhales 
the  odour  of  prussic  add ;  but  if  it  has  remained  exposed  before  it 
is  seen,  and  if  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  or  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  the  odour  may  not  be  perceptible  ;  again  the  odour  may 
be  concealed  by  tobacco-smoke,  peppermint,  copaiba,  or  other  power- 
,  fnl  odours.  ExtemaUyf  the  skin  is  commonly  livid,  or  is  tinged  of 
a  violet  colour  4  the  nails  are  blue,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the 
toes  contracted  ;  the  jaws  firmly  closed,  with  foam  or  froth  about 
the  mouth,  the  face  often  pale,  but  sometimes  bloated  and  swollen, 
and  the  eyes  have  been  observed  to  be  wide  open,  fixed,  glassy, 
very  prominent  and  glistening,  with  the  pupils  dilated  ;  but  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  the  eyes  has  been  observed  in  other  kinds  of  violent 
death.  IntemaUy,  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with  dark-<K)loured 
liquid  blood ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in  their  natural 
atate  ;  but  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found  more  or  less 
conf^rted.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which 
died  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  dose  of  three  drachms  of  Scheele's 
add,  was  intensely  reddened  throughout,  presenting  the  appearance 
met  with  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

The  smallest  dose  of  this  add  which  is  reported  to  have  caused 
death  was  in  a  case  which  occured  to  Mr.  Hicks.  (  '  Med.  Oaz.' 
vol.  35,  p.  896.)  A  healthy  adult  woman  died  in  twenty  minutes 
from  a  diose  equivalent  to  nine-teivths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic 
add.  This  corresponds  to  about  twenty  grams  of  Scheele's  add. 
In  a  case  reported  by  lAi,  T.  Taylor  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  36,  page  104), 
a  stout  healthy  man  swallowed  this  dose,  i.e.  nine-tenths  of  a  grain, 
by  mistake,  and  remained  insensible  for  fowr  hoursy  when  he  vo- 
mited and  began  to  recover.  From  the  facts  hitherto  observed,  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  a  quantity  of  Scheele's 
add  (at  five  per  cent.)  above  twenty  grains  (i.e.  one  grain  of  anhy- 
•drous  add),  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  any  other  acid,  would 
^oonunonly  suffice  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.    This  I  believe  to 
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be  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  the  smaUeti  fatat 
dose. 

When  a  dose  of  two  drachms  and  upwards  has  been  taken,  wo 
may  probably  take  the  average  period  for  death  at  from  tvx)  to  ten 
minutes.  In  Mr.  Hicks's  case,  twenty  grains  of  Scheele's  add 
destroyed  life  in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  only  when  a  dose  is  just  in. 
a  fatal  proportion,  that  we  find  a  person  to  survive  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  In  this  respect,  death  by  prussic  acid  is  like 
death  by  lightning,  the  person  in  general  either  dies  speedily  oc 
he  recovers  altogether. 

Chemical  anodysU, — Prussic  add  is  limpid  like  water;  it  pos« 
•esses  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  its  vapour  has  a  peculiar  odour^ 
which  when  the  add  is  concentrated,  al^ough  not  at  first  percep- 
tible, is  sufficient  to  jmroduce  giddiness,  insensibility,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms.  The  tests  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  de- 
tection of  this  poison,  either  in  liquid  or  vapour,  are  equally  applic- 
able whether  the  acid  is  concentrated  or  diluted,  and,  so  far  as  th^ 
detection  of  the  vapour  is  concerned,  whether  the  acid  is  pure  or 
mixed.  In  the  simple  state,  the  tests  are  three  in  number  :  the 
SiheVf  the  Iroih,  and  the  Sulphur  tests.  1.  The  Silver  Test,  Nitratei 
of  Silver. — This  yields,  with  prussic  add,  a  dense  white  precipitate^ 
speedily  subsiding  in  heavy  clots  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  almost  clear.  The  precipitate  is  identified  as  , 
cyanide  of  silver  by  the  following  properties  : — a.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  nitric  acid ;  but  when  drained  of  water,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  .the  strong  acid  is  added,  it  is  easily  dissolved  on  boiling. 
b.  It  evolves  prussic  acid  when  digested  in  hydrochloric  add.  e.  The 
precipitate,  when  well  dried,  and  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube, 
yields  cyanogen,  which  may  be  burnt  as  it  issues,  producing  a  rose- 
red  flame  with  a  blue  halo.  This  is  a  well-marked  character,  and 
at  once  identifies  the  acid  which  yielded  the  precipitate  as  prussic 
add.  Five  grains  by  weight  of  the  dry  precipitate  correspond  ta 
one  grain  of  anhydrous  Prussic  acid,  to  twenty  grains  of  Scheele^s 
add,  and  fifty  grains  of  the  British  pharmacopoeial  add. 

For  the  detection  of  prussic  acid  in  vapour,  hold  over  the  liquid 
a  watch-glass  moistened  in  the  centre  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Cyanide  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
an  opaque  white  film  in  the  solution,  is  immediately  produced,  if  the 
acid  is  only  in  a  moderate  state  of  concentration.  One  drop  of  a 
diluted  acid  containing  less  than  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  produces  speedily  a  visible  effect.  When  the  prussic  acid  is  more 
diluted,  a  few  minutes  are  required  ;  and  the  opaque  film  begins  to 
^how  itself  at  the  edges  of  the  silver  solution.  In  this  case  the 
action  may  be  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  If  the  vapour 
is  allowed  to  reach  the  nitrate  of  silver  gradually  and  much  diluted 
with  air,  then  instead  of  an  opaque  film  of  cyanide  of  silver,  crys*- 
tals  well  defined  under  the  microscope  will  be  slowly  produced,  and 
these  will  constitute  aa  additional  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
add  in  a  state  of  vapour.  As  shown  ^  the  iUuatration  Fig.  21^ 
these  crystals  have  the  form  of  slender  prisms  with  oblique  termi- 
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They  often  lung  together  in  gToupa,ui<l  generally  requira' 
a  high  magnifying  power  to  render  them  Tibbie.    3.  The  Iron-- 
Tul. — The  object  of  the  application 
of  this  teet,  ia  the  productioii  of  Prua  *' 

tian  Blue.  Add  to  a  Hmall  quantity 
of  the  aiupected  poisonouH  liquid,  a 
few  drops  of  potash  and  of  %  solution 
of  green  sulphate  of  iron.  A  dirty 
green  or  brownish  precipitate  falla ; 
on  shaking  this  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  adding  diluted  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  beoomes 
blue  ;  and  prussian  blue,  of  its  well- 
known  colour,  unaffected  by  diluted 
acids,  subaideB.  3.  The  Sulphw 
Tttt. — Some  years  since  Liebig  pro- 
posed the  toUowing  process  for  de- 
tecting pnusio  acid  as  a  liqvid. 
( '  Oeateireichische  Hed.  Wocoen- 
schrift,'  iSMrz  27, 1817,  p.  396.)  A 
■mall  quantity  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium  is  added  to  a  few  droin 
of  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  mixture  ia  gently  warmed;  it- 
becomes  colourless,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  crystals  of  aulpho-, 
cyanate  of  ammonia — the  sulphocyanic  acid  being  indicated  by  the 
intense  blood-red  colour  produced  on  adding  to  the  dry  rendue  a. 
solution  of  a  nearly  neutral  persalt  of  iron :  this  red  colour  imme- 
diately disappears  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  conoeiTe. 
sublimate. 

The  great  utility  of  the  tulphttr-Utt,  however,  is  in  its  application, 
to  the  detection  of  the  minutest  portion  of  pruasia  acid  when  in  a 
state  of  Bopour.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  any  other  process  yet 
discovered.  In  order  to  apply  it,  wo  place  the  diluted  prussic  acid 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  invert  over  it  another  watch-glass,  having  in 
its  centre  one  drop  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium.  No  chwige 
iqiparently  takes  place  in  the  sulphide  ;  but  if  the  upper  watch-glass 
is  removed  after  the  lapse  of  from  half  a  minute  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  prusaio  acid  present, 
crystallized  sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  wUl  be  obtained  on  gently 
evaporating  the  drop  of  liquid  to  dryness.  With  an  acid  of  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  the  action  is  completed  in  ten  seconds.  The 
addition  of  one  drop  of  the  neutral  peraulphate  of  iron  (free  from 
nitric  acid)  to  the  dried  residue,  brings  out  the  blood-red  colour 
instantly,  which  ia  intense  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulpho- 
cyanate present.  I  have  elsewhere  made  some  remarks  on  the 
application  of  this  process  for  the  detection  of  prussic  add.  (See 
'Med.  Gas.'  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.) 

Pnunc  Add  in  Or^tnic  li^uidt.  Detection  6y  eapour  vnthout  di»- 
tiOation. — The  organio  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  to  which  a  watch-glass  has  been  previously  fitted  as  a  covet,. 
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The  capacity  of  the  bottle  may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  to  be  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
watch-glaas.  The  solution  of  Nitraie  of  silver  is  then  used  as  a  trial- 
test  for  the  Vapour  in  the  manner  above  described.  If  the  l-200th 
of  a  grain  of  prussic  add  is  present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted,  it 
will  be  detected  (at  a  temperature  of  60°)  by  the  drop  of  nitrate  of 
rilTer  being  converted  into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  film  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  the  chemical  change  commencing  at  the  margin. 
We  may  then  substitute  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  bisulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  above  described.  In  cold 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water.  If  the  solution  of  silver  is  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  the  sulphur-test  alone  should  be 
med.  By  this  process  I  have  detected  prussic  acid  in  the  stomach 
<^  a  person  poisoned  by  it,  as  late  as  twelve  days  after  death.  After 
the  stomach  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  longer,  the  acid  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

If  traces  of  the  poison  are  found,  then  the  organic  liquid  should 
be  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  at  212°,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
contents  of  the  flask  collected  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  water. 
(For  the  form  of  apparatus  see  page  110  ante,)  The  tests  may  now 
be  applied  to  the  distilled  liquid,  which  wiU  have  the  odour  of 
prussic  acid. 

In  the  tissues. — Soon  after  death  the  poison  may  be  easily  de- 
tected in  the  blood,  secretions,  or  any  of  the  soft  organs,  by  placing 
them  in  a  bottle,  and  collecting  the  vapour  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. This  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  ibam 
the  process  by  distillation.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  a  large 
dose  of  prussic  add,  Mr.  Hicks  brought  to  me  the  stomach  after  it 
had  been  exposed  twentv-f our  hours,  and  thoroughly  washed  under 
a  current  of  water,  and  yet  the  poison  was  r^idily  detected  by 
placing  the  whole  organ  in  a  bottle,  and  absorbing  the  vapour  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  shows  how  completely  the  animal  tissues  at 
death  are  penetrated  hy  prussic  acid,  and  how  firmly  for  a  time  it 
is  retained  oy  them.  The  poison  has  been  thus  discovered,  in  ex- 
periments on  animals,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  serous  exhalation  of 
the  chest. 

If  the  body  is  in  a  putrefied  state,  the  redduary  prussic  acid  may 
have  been  converted  into  fixed  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  In 
order  to  detect  this  salt  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  we  should 
digest  the  parts  finely  cut  up  in  hot  alcohol,  filter  the  alcoholic 
liquid,  evaporate  to  diyness,  and  take  up  any  ciystalline  reddue 
with  water.  A  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  added  to  this  solution, 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  a  sulphocyanide  by  imparting  to  it 
an  intensely  red  colour.     (See  p.  169.) 

Ctakide  op  Potassium. 

Symptoms. — This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste,  producing  first  a  sense 
6f  coldness  on  the  tongue^  followed  by  a  feding  of  constriction, 
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and  buming  heat,  in  the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
poisons  known  to  chemists.  It  has  destroyed  life  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  A  dose  of  five  grains  has  proved  fatal  in  three  mstanoes. 
In  one  case  the  person  died  in  two  hours.  ('  Ohem.  News/  Sept.  5, 
1863.)  The  symptoms  which  the  cyanide  produces  are  similar  to 
those  occasioned  by  prussic  add: — insensibdity,  spasmodic  respira- 
tion, convulsions,  with  tetanic  stiffiiess  of  the  jaws  and  body.  They 
appear  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  and  run  through  their  course 
with  great  rapidiiy. 

Appearances. — In  a  case  in  which  an  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made  two  days  after  death,  there  was  no  remarkable  odour : — ^the 
xnusdes  were  rigid  ;  the  face  and  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  pale  ;  the 
back  part  livid,  except  those  portions  which  had  sustained  pres- 
sure. The  finffers  and  toes  were  convulsively  bent  inwards,  the 
nails  blue,  eyelids  half-closed,  lips  pale,  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
fiUed  with  bluish-red  (blaurothem)  blood.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were  observed.  The 
lungs  were  congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  them,  a 
strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds  was  perceived.  A  yellowish  mucus 
was  found  in  the  stomach,  which  yielded  on  analysis  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  near  the  intes- 
tinal end.  The  poison  was  not  detected  in  any  part  of  the  bodv 
except  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  (Caspervs 
'  Wochenschrift,'  Oct.  4,  1845,  657.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the  skin  ; 
and  if  this  is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  produce 
serious  effects.  Some  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  ihe 
practice  of  photography.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  454.) 
This  poison  has  been  found  as  an  impurity  in  reduced  iron 
( JFerrum  redactwn), 

AncdysU. — ^This  substance  is  usually  seen  in  hard  white  masses. 
It  is  deuquesoent,  and  very  soluble  in  water  :  the  solution,  when 
pure,  is  colourless,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feel, 
and  a  powerful  odour  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  1.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  add  is 
set  free.  2.  The  potash  is  predpitated  by  tartaric  add  and  chlo- 
ride of  platinum.  3.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  which,  when  dried  and  heated,  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  cyanide  of  silver  (ante,  p.  168).  This  precipitate  is  easily  redis- 
sohred  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
4.  If  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
ihe  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  agitation  the  mixture  is  treated 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Prussian  blue  will  be  produced. 

Essential  Oil  of  Bitteb  Almonps. 

This  liquid,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flavour  and 
odour  to  confectionery,  owes  its  poisonous  properties  chiefly  to  the 
presence  of  prussic  add.  It  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  this 
poison,  whicui  has  been  found  in  it  in  a  proportion  of  from  eight 
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io  iwelye  per  cent.  Almond  flavour  or  essence  of  peach  kernels 
contains  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of  recti- 
fied spirit. 

Svmptoms. — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  simimary  :  lividity 
of  uie  face  ;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed  and  staring ;  pupils  di- 
lated and  insensiUe  to  light ;  jaws  spasmodically  closed ;  frothy 
mucus  about  the  mouth  and  m  some  cases  vomiting ;  coldness 
of  the  skin ;  heaving  and  intermittent  respiration,  in  some  in- 
stances stertorous ;  absence  of  the  pulse ;  head  spasmodically  drawn 
backwards,  and  sometimes  the  trunk ;  general  relaxation  of  the 
limbs  ;  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  about  the  mouth. 

Appeo/rances. — ^In  one  fatal  case  nine  hours  after  death  no  odour 
of  almonds  was  perceptible  in  the  chest,  head,  or  heart,  nor  in  the 
blood.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  oongeffted,  and  there  was  a  general  efiusion  of  serum  on 
the  hemispheres.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much 
congested.  On  opening  it,  the  odour  of  bitter-almonds  was  quite 
perceptible.  (See  *  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  11, 1844,  p.  364.)  The 
blood  with  which  the  venous  system  is  gorged  is  generally  liquid 
and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Analysis, — ^The  essential  oU,  which  is  sometimes  called  peach-nut 
oil,  is  colourless  when  pure,  but  it  commonly  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be 
at  once  identified.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  a  feebly  acid 
reaction.  The  smell  and  taste  are  generally  sufficient  for  its  iden* 
tification ;  but  nitrobenzole  possesses  the  same  odour,  and  has  been 
mistaken  for  it.  It  produces,  when  dropped  on  paper,  a  greasy 
stain,  which  does  not  entirely  disappear  by  the  application  of  heat. 
It  has  a  sp.  ^.  of  1*043  ;  hence  it  sinks  in  water,  which  dissolves 
about  one-thirtieth  part.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions.  When  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  a  rich  crimson-red  liquid,  which,  if  exp<Med  to  air, 
acquires  a  yellow  colour.  Prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it  by 
dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol  and  adding  a  solution  of  potash  and 
green  sulphate  of  iron.  On  the  addition  of  a  diluted  add,  Prus- 
sian blue  remains. 

NiTBOBENZOLS. 

This  liquid,  which  is  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  haa 
now  taken  its  place  among  narcotic  poisons.  It  has  been  mistaken 
for  essential  oU  of  bitter  almonds,  but  its  mode  of  operation  ia 
different.  In  1859,  the  late  Professor  Casper,  of  BerHn,  published 
an  aoooimt  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  of  'A  new  Poison' 
(' VierteljahrBSchrift,'  B.  16,  p.  1.) 

-Symptoms, — The  cases  which  have  yet  occoired  show  that  this  is 
an  insidious  poison  both  in  liquid  and  vapour.  There  is  a  burning 
taste  in  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling 
in  the  toD^goe  and  lips.     Ilieie  ia  no  immediate  innenwhility,  as  in 
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poisoning  by  prusaic  add,  and  there  are  no  conyulsions.  The  eyes  are 
bright  and  glassy,  the  features  pale  and  ghastly,  the  lips  and  nails 
purple,  as  if  stained  by  blackberries,  the  skin  dammy  and  the  pulse 
feeble.  There  is  a  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  The  mind  may  be  clear  for  an  hour,  or  several  hours, 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  The  patient  then  becomes 
suddenly  unconsdous — the  jaws  fixed — ^the  hands  denched  and 
blue,  and  the  muscles  rigid  and  convulsed.  In  one  case  there  was 
Tomiting  of  a  liquid  having  the  odour  of  nitrobenzole.  The  breath- 
ing was  slow  and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Reaction  set  in, 
in  about  eleven  hours,  and  recovery  took  place.  ('  Guy's  Hospital 
Beports,'  Oct.  1864,  p.  192.)  In  a  fatal  case  examined  by  Dr. 
Letiheby,  the  appearances  were  as  follows  :  the  superfidal  vessels 
were  much  gorged  with  blood,  which  was  black  and  fluid.  The 
lungs  were  congested,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood, 
the  liver  was  of  a  purple  colour,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
congested,  and  there  was  much  bloody  serosity  in  the  venlrides. 
Dr.  Lehmann  has  recently  reported  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
in  a  fatal  case,     i'  Ann.  d'Hyg,'  1873, 1,  p.  444.) 

This  compouna  has  a  narcotic  action,  but  it  differs  from  the 
ordinary  narcotics  in  its  powerful  and  persistent  odour,  which 
would  render  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  administer  it  unknow- 
ingly to  another,  either  in  liquid  or  vapour  ;  in  the  production  of 
profound  coma  at  an  tmoertain  interval  after  the  stupor ;  and  in 
the  rapidly-fatal  effects  when  coma  has  followed.  It  operates  power- 
fully as  a  poison  in  vapour  as  well  as  in  a  liquid  state ;  but  so  far 
as  cases  have  been  yet  observed  in  the  human  subject,  the  symptoms 
lesembUng  those  of  the  first  stage  of  narcotic  poisoninfi^  have  very 
soon  appeared.  The  rapidly-fatal  cases  only  would  be  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  detected 
by  its  odour. 

Analysis, — ^Nitrobenzole  or  Essence  of  Mirhane  is  a  pale  lemon- 
ooloured  liquid  of  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  has  a  pungent  hot  disagreeable  taste.  It  gives  to  confectionery 
and  soap,  the  smell  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  gives  a  greasy  stain 
to  paper.  It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  partly  dissolved,  imparting  to  it 
a  yellowish  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
but  when  agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  separated  from  its 
ethereal  and  chloroformic  solutions.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  smoky 
flame.  It  yields  no  Prussian  blue  when  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  alcohol,  and  potash.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  liquids, 
excepting  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  by  its  odour,  and  from  thia 
oil  by  the  following  test : — ^Pour  a  few  drops  of  each  on  a  plate  and 
add  a  drop  of  strong  sidphuric  add.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a 
rich  crimson  colour  with  a  yellow  border,  the  nitrobenzole  producea 
no  colour.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  organic  liquids,  Hiey  may 
be  addulated  with  sulphuric  add,  and  submitted  to  distillation. 

x2 
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Aloohol.' 

8umptom8,—ln.  general  the  symptoms  produced  in  poisoning  with 
aloohol  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  There  is  confusion 
of  thought,  with  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  a  tottering  gait  and 

g'ddiness,  followed  hj  stupor  and  coma.  Should  the  person  recover 
om  this  Ktage,  vomiting  supervenes.  The  insensibility  produced 
by  alcohol  may  not  come  on  until  after  a  certain  period,  and  then 
suddenly.  Sir  R.  Christison  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  per- 
son fell  suddenly  into  a  deep  stupor,  some  time  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed sixteen  ounces  of  wnisky — ^there  were  none  of  the  usual 
premonitory  symptoms.  In  another  instance,  a  person  may  appa- 
rently recover  from  the  first  effects, — ^then  suddenly  become  insen- 
sible and  die  convulsed.  There  is  a  ghastly  or  vacant  expression 
on  the  features,  which  are  sometimes  suffused  and  bloated,  the  lips 
are  livid,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  fixed  ;  if  they  possess  the 
power  of  contracting  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  is  a  favourable 
sign.  The  conjunctivas  or  whites  of  the  eyes  are  generally  much 
sufiiised.  Hie  breath  has  an  alcoholic  odour.  The  more  concen- 
trated the  alcohol,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  symptoms  induced, 
and  they  are  also  more  severe  in  their  character.  Diluted  alcohol 
commonly  produces  a  stage  of  excitement  before  stupor,  while  in 
the  action  of  concentrated  alcohol  there  may  be  profound  coma  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  cause  of  death  may  be  generally  traced  to 
congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  or  both.  Sometimes  a  large  dose 
may  be  taken  without  causing  death.  A  child,  fet.  4,  swallowed  be- 
tween two  and  three  ounce*  of  brandy.  He  was  found  insensible, 
the  breathing  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  pupils  were  widely 
dilated.  Under  treatment^ recovered injtwo days.  ('Lancet/ 1872, 
2,  p.  76.) 

Alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison  by  its  vapow.  If  the  concentrated 
vapour  be  respired,  it  will  produce  the  usual  effects  of  intoxication. 
There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child  two  years  of  age  was 
thrown  into  an  apoplectic  stupor  by  the  alcoholic  vapour  of  eau  de 
Cblogne.  In  this  manner  a  cmild  might  be  destroyed,  and  no  trace 
of  the  poison  found  in  the  stomach. 

Apjoearcmces. — ^The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested 
or  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright 
red,  and  in  another  a  dark  red-brown  colour.  When  death  has 
taken  place  rapidly,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  odour  of  spirits  in  the 
contents ;  but  this  will  not  be  perceived  if  the  quantity  taken  was 
onall,  or  many  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  inspection  is  made. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested,  and,  in  some 
fajUiMHH,  there  is  efftasion  of  blood  or  serum  beneath  the  inner 
(piamatery 
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AncUysU. — When  a  large  dose  Has  been  taken  and  the  case  has- 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  have  the 
odour  of  alcohol,  or  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  taken.  The  odour  how- 
ever is  not  always  perceptible,  and  it  may  be  easily  concealed  by 
other  odours.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  gin,  the  liquid  drawn 
from  the  stomach  by  the  pump  after  seven  hours,  had  no  odour. 
The  smell  of  brandy  has  entirely  disappeared  in  twelve  hours. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  suspected  liquid  should  be 
distilled  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  proper  condensing  apparatus  at- 
tached (Fig.  8,  p.  110).  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  it 
ahotdd  be  first  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda.  The  watery  distillate  obtained  should  be  mixed  with 
chloride  of  calciimi  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  in  suJQScient 
quantity,  and  submitted  to  a  second  distillation  in  a  smaller  retort 
by  a  water-bath.  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  second  distillation 
should  be  agitated  with  rather  more  carbonate  of  potash  than  it 
will  dissolve,  in  a  small  tube  provided  with  a  stopper,  and  allowed 
to  stand.  A  stratum  of  alcohol,  if  present,  will,  after  a  time,  float 
on  the  surface,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  pipette  and  examined. 
It  may  be  identified  by  its  odour,  taste,  and  inflammability. 

ETHE&. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — ^Ether,  in  moderate  doses,  has  a  hot 
burning  taste,  and  produces  during  swallowing,  a  sense  of  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  throat.  It  causes,  like  alcohol,  great  excite- 
ment and  exhilaration,  with,  subsequently,  intoxication,  but 
persons  may  become  habituated  to  it,  and  thus  after  a  time  it  may 
be  taken  hi  large  quantities  with  comparative  impunity.  The 
effects  produced  on  the  system  when  a  la^e  dose  has  been  taken, 
are  sinular  to  those  occasioned  by  alcohol.  Ether  as  a  liquid  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  destroyed  the  life  of  a  human  being  ;  but 
when  its  vapour  has  been  breathed,  it  has  caused  death  in  several 
instances.  (See  *  On  Poisons,'  2nd  Ed.  p.  731.) 
.  Analysis, — When  ether  has  been  taken  as  a  liquid  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  process  de- 
scribed for  alcohol.   It  is  well  known  by  its  odour  and  inflammability. 

Ohlobofobm. 

Symptoms. — Chloroform,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  appears  to 
affect  the  system  like  alcohol :  but  as  a  Uquid  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  active  poison.  In  one  case  a  man  swallowed  four  fluid  ounces. 
He  was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this 
dose,  but  he  subsequently  fell  into  a  state  of  coma— the  pupils 
were  dilated,  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse 
imperoeptible,  and  there  were  general  convulsions.  He  recovered 
in  &ve  days.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  675.)  A  boy,  est.  4,  was 
foimd  by  his  father  in  a  state  of  tot^  insensibility.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  swallowed  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  and  soon  after- 
wazds  laid  his  head  on  hia  mother's -lap,  and  then  lost  all  oon-* 
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Bcioaniefis.  In  about  twenty  minntes  lie  was  inBensible,  oold,  and 
pulseless.  Mustard  plasters  were  applied  to  his  legs  ;  they  acted 
well,  but  produced  no  impression  on  the  sensibiUly.  His  breath- 
ing varied ;  it  was  sometimes  natural,  at  other  times  stertorous. 
He  became  warmer,  his  pulse  full  and  regular  ;  and  he  continued 
three  hoiirs  in  this  state,  when  he  died  quite  caknly  without  a 
struggle,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  for  his  recovery.  This  ia 
the  smallest  dose  of  liquid  chloroform  that  has  destroyed  life. 

Chloroform  Vapour. — ^The  vapour  when  respired  in  a  concentrated 
form,  is  speedily  fatal  to  life.  If  it  is  diluted  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  air,  it  produces  insensibility,  with  entire  loss  of  muscular 
power,  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
oovers  after  the  vapour  is  withdrawn.  Cases  of  death  from  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapour  for  surgical  purposes  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  well-marked. 
(<  On  Poisons,'  2nd  Ed.  p.  738 ;  also  <  Lancet,'  April  1859,  p.  400, 
and  April  23,  p.  425,  and  1870, 2,  pp.  454,  886.)  In  some  instances 
death  has  taken  place  within  two  minutes  from  the  commencement 
of  inhalation.  Li  one  in  which  only  thirty  drops  had  been  inhaled 
in  vapour,  the  patient  died  in  one  minute,  ana  in  another  so  small 
a  quantity  as  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  proved  speedily  fatal.  ('  Table 
of  Fatal  Cases '  by  Dr.  Warren,  U.S.  p.  23.)  Its  fatal  effects  do 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  absolute  quantity,  as  on  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  breathed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  atmospheric  air. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  average  proportion  of  this  vapour  for 
medicinal  purposes  should  not  exceed  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  4]^  is 
a  maximum  quantity  to  be  taken  with  safety.  The  proportion 
should  be  only  slowly  increased.  The  vapour  shotdd  not  be  given 
after  a  long  fast,  after  a  full  meal,  or  while  the  person  is  in  a  sitting 
or  erect  posture.  ('  Ed.  Monthlv  Jour.'  Aug.  1864.)  The  vapour 
of  this  liquid  operating  through  the  lungs,  has  destroyed  life  more 
rapidly,  and  in  a  smaller  dose,  than  any  other  poison  known.  Its 
fatal  operation  is  sometimes  suddenly  manifested  apparently  by  an 
accumulative  effect  in  the  blood  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  vapour. 
In  one  case  witnessed  by  a  friend,  the  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat 
four  minutes  after  the  vapour  had  been  withdrawn.  The  digital  arte- 
ries which  had  been  divided  in  the  operation,  ceased  to  bleed.  The 
man  was  dead.  Two  fatal  cases  are  reported  in  the  '  Brit.  Med. 
Jour. '  for  August  1873,  p.  230.  In  one  a  man  in  good  general  health 
died  suddenly  after  having  inhaled  one  drachm  in  vapour.  Fatal 
syncope  came  suddenly  on  after  the  chloroform  had  been  withdrawn. 
In  the  other  case,  a  lady  died  at  Brighton,  under  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form, while  having  a  tooth  extracted.  In  this  case,  it  is  said,  there 
was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  this  condition  of  a 
fatty  or  flabby  heart  that  the  fatal  effects  are  usually  ascribed. 
Assuming  this  to  be  to  some  extent  the  true  cause  of  the  fatality, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  fatty  and  flabby  hearts  have  become 
Taiy  common  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform-vapour  for 
•oigical  and  other  purposes  I    The  theoiy  of  a  flabby  heart  is  quit© 
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mmeoesary  to  explain  the  fatal  results  oocasionally  produced  l^ 
chlorof onn  Tapour,  even  when  administered  by  experienced  persons. 
In  Januaiy  1866,  a  healthy  man  died  in  three  minutes  from  the 
effects  of  only  two  drachms  of  chloroform  in  vapour.  This  occurred 
on  the  operating  table  of  a  London  hospital— the  vapour  having 
"been  adnnnistered  by  a  gentleman  who  had  given  it  previously  to 
300  or  400  patients.  Death  was  sudden,  and  took  pla^  after  some 
deep  inspirations  and  expirations  had  been  made.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  candidly  admitted  that  the  body  was  quite  healthy.  In 
this  and  similar  cases,  either  the  chloroform  had  been  taken  in  too 
concentrated  a  form,  or  there  may  have  been  an  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
patient  to  its  narcotic  poisonous  action.  In  cases  of  alleged  robbery 
and  rape,  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  person  assaulted 
was  rendered  suddenly  insensible  by  chloroform ;  but  chloroform 
vapour  does  not  produce  immediate  insensibility,  unless  it  also 
produces  a^hyxia  and  death. 

Dr.  C.  Kidd,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  administration 
of  diloroform  vapoxur,  has  especially  called  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  this  subject.  ('  Chloroform  in  its  Medico-legal  Bearings,' 
1870.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  several  false  charges  of  rape 
have  been  made  against  medical  men  and  dentists  under  the  alleged 
use  of  this  vapour.  In  general  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix 
alone,  has  been  sufficient  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  charge. 

Analysis. — Chloroform  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1*484, 
neutral  in  its  reaction,  sinking  in  water  in  heavy  oily-looking  fflo- 
bules,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  dissolving  in  this  liquid.  It  has 
a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  resembling  that  of  apples.  It  is  very 
volatile,  but  not  combustible,  and,  like  alcohol,  dissolves  camphor. 
It  may  be  separated  from  other  liquids  by  distillation  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

This  18  a  solid  crystalline  substance  which  has  been  much  used  of 
late  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  In  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains,  it  has  been  foimd  to  operate  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic, 
without  producing  excitement.  It  has  been  given  in  very  large 
doses,  sometimes  with  benefit,  but  at  other  times  causing  dangerous 
symptoms,  followed  by  sudden  death.  Medical  men  who  have 
taken  it  incautiously  have  died  from  its  effects.  Two  instances  of 
this  kind  are  reported  in  the  <  Med.Times  and  Gaz.'  (1871, 1,  p.  367). 
Ko  remarkable  symptoms  have  preceded  dissolution.  The  person 
has  passed  from  sleep  into  death. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — A  lady  took  six  doses  of  thirty 
grains  each.  She  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Every  attempt  failed  to 
arouse  her,  and  she  slept  into  death.  The  principal  post-mortem 
appearance  was  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.*  1871,  1,  p.  132.)  In  another  case  a  lady  took  in 
three  doses,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  seventy  grains  of  the  hydrate. 
In  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  she  suffered  from  severe  cramps, 
in  ihe  legs,  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  swimming  in  the  head,  and  in- 
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ability  to  regalate  her  movements.    Four  hours  after  the  last  dose 
her  face  was  flushed,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  conjunctiysd 
injected  ;  the  pulse  was  quick  (120)  and  bounding.     She  was  with 
dificulty  roused  either  to  speak  or  take  food.     She  recovered  in 
about  sixteen  hours.     ('Med.  Times  and  G^.'  1870,  2,  435.)    A 
man  took  half  a  drachm  of  the  hydrate  at  night.     He  became  un- 
consdouB  almost  immediately  after  swallowing  the  draught — the 
face  and  hands  turned  livid  and  cold,  and  breathing  took  place 
only  at  long  intervals ;  indeed  for  about  five  hours  deafii  seemed  to 
be  impendmg.    He  recovered  next  day.   ('Lancet,'  1870,  2,  402.) 
A  case  is  reported  in  the  same  journal  in  which  a  dose  of  160 
grains  was  given  by  mistake  to  an  hospital  patient,  a  middle-aged 
man.     The  man  slept  well  and  recovered,  notwithstanding  the 
large  dose  taken.     Dr.  N.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  met  with  two  cases 
in  which  sudden  death  followed  ordinary  doses,  and  in  one  instance 
a  drachm  and  a  half  thrown  in  by  the  rectum  produced  rapidly  in- 
sensibility and  caused  death  in  three  hours.     ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2, 
466.)    It  has  been  observed  in  reference  to  this  drug,  that  in  the 
sleep  produced  by  it,  the  pupil  is  contracted,  but  that  it  immediately 
dilates  on  the  person  awaking.     Li  other  cases  the  pupil  has  been 
found  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.     There  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  the  action  of  this  drug,  even  when  similar 
doses  are  given.    A  slight  overdose  may  cause  sudden  death  by 
s^cope  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  640)  ;  and  ordinary  doses  long  con- 
tmued,  may  seriously  affect  mind  and  body  ('  Lancet,'  1873, 1,  p. 
789).  After  an  ordinary  dose  of  twenty  or  tlurty  srains,  a  patient  has 
slept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  has  then  awc^ened  with  a  senso 
of  deadly  f aintness,  the  lips  livid,  the  face  pale,  the  pulse  scarcely 
I>erceptible,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  exhaustion  and  impending  dis- 
solution, mingled  with  delirium,  lasting  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
It  appears  to  exert  a  depressing  action  on  the  heart,  and  in  cases 
of  heart-disease  it  may  thus  cause  sudden  death  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2, 
82).    One  case  proved  suddenly  fatal  by  causing  paralysis  of  the 
heart  (*  Lancet,^  1871,  1,  pp.  227,  440-473).     For  the  effects  of 
chronic  poisoning  by  this  substance,  see  '  Lancet,'  1,  1873,  p.  695. 
A  dose  of  thirty  grains  proved  fatal  in  thirty-five  hours  to  a  young 
lady,  set.  20 ;  wMle  in  a  case  mentioned  above,  a  man  recovered 
from  a  dose  of  160  grains  taken  at  once. 

Analysis. — The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  white  brittle  crystalline 
solid,  of  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste.  When 
heated  on  platinum  it  melts  and  is  entirely  volatilized  without 
combustion,  unless  the  liquid  is  turned  into  the  flame.  It  is  not 
Inflammable.  Heated  in  a  dose  tube  it  melts  and  does  not  rapidly 
solidify.  It  is  distilled  over  in  a  liquid  form,  and  after  a  time  it 
sets  into  groups  of  crystals  in  the  glass  tube.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  which  retains  it  on  cooling,  wmle  the  alooholate  is  again  in 
great  part  deposited.  The  solution  ib  not  add,  has  no  bleaching 
properties,  and  gives  only  a  faint  milkinews  on  boilinff  with  a  so- 
ration  of  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  dissolved  by  strong  smphuric  and 
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nitric  adds,  without  any  change  of  colour.  Potash  added  to  the 
solution  while  boiling  conyerto  it  instantly  into  chlorofotm,  which 
escapes  in  copious  effervescence,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  by  this  conversion  that  hydrate  of  chloral  may 
be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  oreanic  liquid 
should  be  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  tbe  mixture  tiien 
distilled.     The  chloroform  vapour  may  be  condensed  in  a  cool  flask. 

Ohlobio  Ethbr — (SpirUus  Chhrofarmi), — ^This  Ib  a  mixture  of 
one  part,  by  measure,  of  chloroform  to  nineteen  parts  of  rectified 
spirit.    It  is  given  intemally.ln  doses  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims. 

CHLOBODTirB. — ^ThislB  a  compound  containing  chloroform,  tincture 
of  opium,  and  prussic  acid.  It  Ib  mixed  wiSi  treacle  and  other 
substances  to  conceal  its  composition.  A  fatal  case  from  an  over- 
dose of  this  medicine  occurred  at  Oxford  in  1871.  A  lady,  fet.  23, 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  liquid  for  the  relief  of  pain,  in 
doses  of  as  much  as  sixty  drops.  She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and 
the  cause  of  death  was  referrod  by  her  medical  attendant  to  her 
having  taken  two  doses  without  letting  a  sufficient  interval  elapse 
between  them.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  p.  697.)  From  1863  to  1867 
there  were  four  recorded  deaths  from  this  compoimd. 

Oamphob. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — Camphor  operates  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  In  one  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Hallet,  a 
woman  smllowed  in  the  morning  about  twenty  grains  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  mixed  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  In  half 
an  hour  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  languor,  giddiness,  occasional 
loss  of  sight,  delirium,  numbness,  tingling  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, so  that  she  could  hardly  widk.  The  pulse  was  quidk.  and 
respiration  difficult,  but  she  suffered  no  pain  in  any  part.  On  the 
admimstration  of  an  emetic,  she  vomited  a  yellowish  hquid  smelling 
strongly  of  camphor.  In  the  evening,  the  symptoms  were  much 
diminished,  but  she  had  slight  convulsive  fits  during  the  ni^ht. 
The  next  day  she  was  convalescent ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing^ 
however,  continued  more  or  less  for  several  weeks.  This  is  the 
smallest  dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  serious  symptoms  in  an  adult.  It  has  proved  fatal  to  infants 
and  children,  the  symptoms  being  chiefly  vomiting  and  purging^ 
with  violent  convulsions. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  would  be  recognized  by  the  odoulr 
of  the  breath,  a  symptom  wluch  would  attract  the  attention  of  a 
non-professional  person.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in  the 
stomach  would  be  at  once  indicated  by  its  odour. 

Tobacco. 

Symptoms, — ^The  effects  which  tobacco  produces,  when  taken  in 
a  Isige  dose,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well 
marked.  The  symptoms  are  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness^ 
delirium,  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  general  relaxa^on  of  the  mus-; 
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onlar  syrtan,  inmbling,  complete  proatratioii  of  Btrangth,  ooldnoM 
of  the  mrfmce  with  cold  clMiun7  penpiiKtioii,  ooBTuliive  move- 
ments, pftnlfua,  and  death.  In  Bonie  mini  there  is  pniging,  with 
▼iolent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  othen  there  is  rather  a  sense  of 
■inhing  or  deprewion  in  the  ragion  of  the  heart,  pawns  into  syncope, 
«r  oroating  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  With  the  above- 
mantioned  aymptoms  there  is  dilat^ion  of  the  pupils  with  iiuensi- 
Uli^  to  light,  dimness  of  sight  with  oonftuion  of  ideas,  a  ionall, 
weak  uid  scaroely  perceptible  pnlse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
iHTolnntary  discharge  of  urine.  Tobacco  owea  its  poisonous  pro- 
partiea  to  Uie  mvsence  of  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  Nieolina. 

Nicotina. — This  is  a  liquid  deadly  poison,  and  like  prusaie  acid 
it  destroys  life  in  small  doses  wiUi  neat  rapidity.  It  has  the 
powerful  odour  of  tobacco.  It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  procured  by 
distillation.  I  found  that  a  tsbbit  was  killed  by  a  single  drop  in 
three  minutes  and  a  hall  ( ■  Gay's  Hontital  Beports.^Oct.  1868, 
1^  366.)  A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid  which  occurred  ia 
Belgium  in  1861,  waa  the  BU^ectof  a  trial  for  murder— case  of  the 
Count  BocarnU.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  3,  pp.  14?  and  167.)  In 
another,  which  proved  fatal  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  the  ap- 
pearances observed  were  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  promi- 
nent and  staring  eyes,  bloated  features,  great  fulness  with  hvidity 
about  the  skin  of  the  neck.  There  was  no  odour  resembling  nico- 
tina  or  tobacco  perceptible  about  the  body.  When  the  body  w«s 
examined  between  two  and  three  days  after  death,  putrefaction 
had  occurred.  The  swelling  of  the  neck  was  found  to  arise  from 
an  effusion  of  dark  liquid  blood,  eepedally  in  the  course  of  the 
veina.  The  scalp  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with 
dark-coloured  blood.*  The  lungs  were  engorged,  and  of  a  daik 
purple  colour.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty,  with  the 
oxoeption  of  the  left  auricle,  which  contained  two  drachms  of  dark- 
coloured  blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  chocolats-aolonred  fluid, 
in  which  niootina  waa  detected  :  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a 
dark  crimson  red  colour  from  the  moat  intense  oongeation.  There 
was  no  odour  excepting  that  of  putrefaction.     The  liver  waa  con- 

d«d  and  of  a  pniple  black  colour.     The  blood  throughout  the 
y  waa  black  and  liquid,  but  in  some  parts  it  had  the  con- 
nstcoicy  of  treacle.    (G.  H.  R.,  Oct  1868,  p.  364.) 

Niootina  is  present  in  some  dgan  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  per  cent.,  but  the  smoke  derived  from  them  contains  none. 
Small  qnantitaes  of  sulphide  and  cyanide  of  ammonium  were  found 
in  the  smoke.  Snuff  yielded  from  'M  to  -OS  per  cent,  of  niootina. 
(  'jUn.  d-Hyg.'  1873, 1,  p.  436.) 

LiTAKT  KcT,    (Ooooin.iia  IirDicirs.) 

Symjitom*  and  EffeeU.—'Thii  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Akahtsta 

Gooci7Lira(£«Mnl^iii),  imported  from  the  Bast  Indies.  The  berry 

contains   from   one  to  two  per  cent  of  a   poiaonoas  principle 

(PioraioMM).   nwahenorhsskeontaiaatiopiaotoxinftbntanon- 
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poisonous  principle  called  menupernwne  (see  Fig,  22).  The  seeds,  in 
powder  or  decoction,  give  rise  to  nausea,  vomiting,  and  griping  pains, 
followed  by  stupor  and  intoxi- 
cation. There  are,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  only  two  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  this  substance 
having  proved  fatal  to  onan. 
Several  men  suffered  from  this 
I>oison  in  1829,  near  Liverpool : 
each  had  a  glass  of  rum  strongly 
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rest  recovered.     (Traill's  *  Out-  «  The  kemd,  containing  picrotoziDe. 

lines,'  146.)  Of  the  second  case,  the  following  details  have  been  puV 
lished:  A  boy,  at.  12,  was  persuaded  by  his  companions  to  swallow 
two  scruples  of  the  composition  used  for  poisoning  fish.  It  contained 
oocculus  indicus.  In  a  tew  minutes  he  perceived  an  impleasant  taste, 
with  burning  pain  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  not  relieved  by  fre- 
quent vomiting — as  well  as  pain  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen.  In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of  gastro-enteritis 
supervened,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement,  followed  by 
delirium  and  purging,  imder  which  the  patient  sank  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  after  takmg  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  were  congested  with  dark-coloured  liquid  blood. 
There  was  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the 
right  lung  was  congested.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  all  liie  marks 
of  peritonitis  in  an  advanced  staffe.  The  stomach  was  discoloured, 
and  its  coats  were  thinner  and  softer  than  natural.  (Canstatt, 
*  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  5,  298.)  Porter,  ide,  and  beer  owe  their  in- 
toxicating properties  in  some  instances  to  a  decoction,  or  extract,  of 
these  berries.  For  some  remarks  on  this  adulteration  of  beer  and 
other  liquids,  and  a  process  for  separating  the  poisonous  principle, 
picroUwine,  by  amyhc  alcohol,  see  '  Chemical  News,'  March  12y 
1864,  p.  11£3.  Oocculus  indicus  operates  readily  as  a  poison  on  ani- 
mals, and  it  has  thus  been  frequently  used  for  the  malicious  destruo* 
tion  of  fish  and  game.  In  one  instance  referred  to  me,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  .that  270  young  pheasants  had  been  poisoned  by 
grain  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Barber's  paisowd 
uheai  for  the  destruction  of  birds  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to 
oocculus  indicus.    (Horsley.) 

The  poisonous  principle  of  the  berry  of  cocculus  indicus  is  called 
picrotoxine.    It  has  a  remarkably  bitter  taste. 

PoiSOKOnS  MUSHSOOMS  (FXTNQl). 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — ^The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms  act 
Bometimes  as  narcotics,  and  on  other  occasions  as  irritants.  It 
would  appear  from  the  reports  of  several  cases,  that  when  the  nar- 
cotio  symptoms  are  excited,  they  come  on  soon  after  the  meal 
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at  which  the  muBhrooms  have  been  eaten,  and  they  are  chiefly 
manifested  by  drowBineas,  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  debility. 
The  person  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  and  there  are  sometimes 
singular  illusions  of  sense.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  Spasms  and 
oonvulsions  have  been  occasionally  witnessed  among  the  symptoms, 
chiefly  in  fatal  cases.  When  the  drowsiness  passes  ofl",  there  is 
^onenXLy  nausea  and  yomiting ;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing precede  the  stupor.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  many 
hours  after  the  mesd,  they  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  irritar- 
tion ;  indicated  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting, 
and  puif^g.  In  a  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  there 
was  slight  vomiting  about  an  hour  and  a  hsM  after  the  meicd,  but 
no  violent  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.  Several 
cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  for  fourteen  hours, 
are  reported  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  26,  p.  110).  In  some 
instances  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until 
thirty  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  in  fiiese,  narcotism  followed  the 
symptoms  of  irritation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  variable 
effects  were  due  to  different  properties  in  Uie  mushrooms  ;  but  the 
same  fungi  have  acted  on  members  of  the  same  family,  in  one  case 
like  irrituits,  and  in  another  like  narcotics.  In  most  cases  recovery 
takes  place,  especially  if  there  is  early  vomiting.  In  the  instances 
which  have  proved  fatal,  there  has  been  greater  or  less  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'vol.  46,  p.  307 ;  vol.  47,  p.  673; 
and  '  Joum.  de  Chimie  M^d.'  1853,  p.  694.) 

Poisoning  with  mushrooms  is  usually  the  result  of  accident  or 
mistake.  They  are  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  and  I  have 
met  with  only  one  instance  in  which  it  was  alleged  tney  were  in- 
tentionally given  to  destroy  life.  In  August  1873,  a  gardener  in 
the  metropolitan  district  was  committed  •  on  a  charge  of  murder 
for  causing  the  death  of  a  young  woman  by  giving  her  poisonous 
mushrooms.  The  accused,  it  was  alleged,  had  a  motive  for  the  act, 
but  he  denied  that  he  knew  the  mushrooms  to  be  poisonous.  The 
deceased  fried  them,  and  had  some  for  breakfast.  She  suffered 
severe  pain,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Other  persons  who  partook 
of  them  were  also  taken  ill,  but  recovered. 

Th^  form  of  homicide  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish.  It 
wotdd  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  mushrooms  were  really 
poisonous,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  accused.  None  might  be 
forthcoming,  so  that  there  would  be  no  botanical  evidence  of  their 
poisonous  nature.  But  as  persons  have  died  from  ^taking  edible 
mushrooms  (see  case,  infrd),  it  might  be  alleged  that  there  was 
nothing  criminal  in  tiie  act,  and  that  the  death  Was  owing  to  idio- 
i^yncrasy. 

In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  October  1865,  p.  382, 1  have 
recorded  two  fatal  cases, — ^in  a  mother  and  daughter,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  Amanita  cUrina:  a  yellow-coloured  fungiis, 
6*^ored  in  mistake  for  mushrooms.  The  woman  fried  the  fimgi^ 
and  they  were  eaten  for  supper.    No  sympiomB  appeared  for  seven 
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iioicn.  The  child  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  was  feyeriah  and 
ihin^,  and  the  pupila  were  strongly  dilated.  There  was  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  The 
child  became  conyulBed  and  insensible,  and  died  forty-one  hoars 
after  eating  the  fungi.  The  mother  and  another  child  suffered 
^Fom  similar  sjfnDaptoma  ;  the  mother  partially  recovered,  but  had  a 
relapse,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day.  No  inspection  of  the  bodies  was 
made. 

These  fungi  can  be  recognized  only  by  their  special  botanical 
characters.  An  experienced  mycologist  (the  Rev.  J.  Berkeley)  says, 
'  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  fungi  are  or  are  not  poisonous.  Colour  is  quite  inde- 
cisive, and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  fungi,  and  amongst  them 
the  Agaricus  PhaUoides,  are  void  of  any  unpleasant  smell  when 
fresh,  though  the  most  wholesome  may  hh  extremely  offensive  when 
old.  Experience  is  the  only  safe  tost,  and  no  one  shotdd  tiy 
species  incautiously  with  whose  character  he  is  not  thoroughly 
acquainted. '  The  learned  mycologist  who  gives  this  advice,  appears 
to  have  forgotten  that  a  person  may  lose  his  life  in  making  this 
*  thorough  acquaintance'  with  the  characters  of  fungi.  Portions 
of  the  fungi  may  be  found  in  the  food  or  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  but  if  there  has  been  vomiting  and  purging,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  substance  will  oe  expelled.  Fungi  contain 
"but  little  solid  matter. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  methods  of  distinguish- 
ing the  edible  from  the  noxious  fungi,  but  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  former  have  produced  symptoms  of  x>oisoninff  and 
have  destroyed  life.  A  case  in  which  a  woman  died  in  twenty  hours 
from  eatinff  ordinary  mushrooms,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
H.  P.  Smiui,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  in  August  1873.  The  symptoms 
resembled  those  above  described. 

HeITBANE.      (HtOSOTAMUS  NIGER.) 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  seeds,  roots,  and  leaves  of  this 

Slant  are  poisonous.     When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
fe,  the  symptoms  are — general  excitement,  fulness 
of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  weight  in  the  head, 

E'ddiness,  loss  of  power,  and  tremulous  motion  of  the 
nbs,  somnolency,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  double 
vision,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  After  a  time  these 
symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  the  patient  merely  languid. 
'When  a  large  quantity  of  the  root  or  leaves  has  been 
eaten,  an  accident  which  has  occurred  from  the  plant 
having  been  mistaken  for  other  vegetables,  more 
serious  effects  are  manifested.     In  addition  to  the  ^   ^ 

above  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form,  there  will  be    ^        ^ 
loss  or  incoherency  of  speech,  delirium,  confusion  of         ^ 
thought,  insensibility,  coma,  and,  sometimes,  a  state  ^^^J'^^'Henban* 

®,,?        •  -j—*^    xi-  -1  j'l  X  J        J  •      a  Natural alae, 

resembling  insanity  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  m-  ^  icagnifled  so 
sensible  to  light,  there  is  coldness  of  the  surface,  cold      diamtcm. 


*  I. 
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penpiration,  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  altemating  with  tetanic 
rigi<uty  and  conyulsive  movements  of  the  mnsdes,  the  pulse  small, 
fiiqnent,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  deep  and  laborious.  (Seo 
'Med  Gaz.'  vol.  47»  p.  640.)  OocasionaDy  there  is  nausea,  with 
vomiting  and  purging.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours  or 
davB,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  special  effect  of  this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its 
tendency  to  produce  a  general  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  (Hyoscyamia), 
According  to  Mr.  White,  the  biennial  is  more  powerful  than  the  an- 
nual plant.  This  gentleman  reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  est.  34,  who 
swallowed,  by  mistake  for  a  black  draught,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  Symptoms  came  on  in  ten  minutes, — ^the 
most  marked  among  them  bein^  a  complete  loss  of  power  to  move 
her  legs ;  insensibility  antl  dehrium  followed,  and  it  was  six  days 
before  she  began  to  recover.  She  entirely  lost  her  memory.  (*  Lan- 
cet,* July  5,  1873,  p.  8.) 


(Spinal  Poisons.) 
CHAPTER  19. 

mrX  VOMICA. — STRTCHMTA. — STXPTOHS  and  APPBABANCXS. — CHEinCAL  AND- 
XICROSCOPICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  KXTX  VOMICA  AND  STBTCHNU. — ^PBOCBSS  FOB 
OBOAKIC  MIXTUBBS. — DIALYSIS. — ^BBUCU. 

Nux  VoMicsA,    Stbtohkia. 

Symptoms. — At  a  variable  interval  after  taking  either  nux  vomica 
or  strychnia  in  a  poisonous  dose,  the  person  experiences  a  sense  of 
imeasiness  and  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending 
suffocation.  There  is  a  shuddering  or  a  trembling  of  the  whole  frame, 
with  twitchings  and  jerkings  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Tetanic  convul- 
sions then  commence  suddenly  with  great  viofence,  and  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simultaneously  affected.  The  limbs 
are  stretched  out  involuntarily,  the  hands  are  clenched  :  the  head, 
after  some  convulsive  jerkings,  is  bent  backwards,  and  the  whole 
of  the  body  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  board.  As  the  convulsions  in- 
crease in  frequency  and  severity,  the  body  assumes  a  bow-like 
form  (opisthotonos),  being  arched  in  the  back  and  resting  on  the 
head  and  heels.  The  head  is  firmly  bent  backwards,  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet  are  incurvated  or  arched  and  everted,  the  legs  some- 
times separated.  The  abdomen  is  hard  and  tense,  and  uie  chest 
spasmodically  fixed,  so  that  respiration  appears  to  be  arrested. 
Ijie  face  assiunes  a  dusky,  livid  or  oongesteid  appearance,  with  a 
drawn,  wild  or  anxious  aspect ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  and 
staring,  and  the  lips  are  livid.  The  intellect  is  dear,  and  the 
sufferings,  during  this  violent  spasm  of  the  yolimtaiy  musdes,  are 
aerere.    The  patient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief  in  gasping  for  air  and. 
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leqairing  to  be  tamed  over,  moved  or  held.  The  mtucles  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  axe  the  first  to  be  affected  in  tetanus  from  diBeaae, 
are  generally  the  last  to  be  affected  by  this  poison.  The  jaw  is  not 
always  fixed  during  a  paroxysm.  The  patient  can  nequently 
speak  and  swallow,  and  great  thirst  has  been  observed  among  the 
symptoms.  In  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica,  the  jaw 
has  been  fixed  by  muscular  spasm ;  but,  imlike  the  lock-jaw  of 
disease,  this  has  come  on  suddenly  in  full  intensity  with  tetanic 
spasms  in  other  muscles,  and  there  have  been  intermissions  which 
are  not  usually  witnessed  in  the  tetanus  of  disease. 

The  sudden  and  universal  convulsion  affecting  the  voluntary 
muscles,  has  sometimes  been  so  violent  that  the  patient  has  been 
jerked  off  the  bed.  After  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  to  one  or 
two  minutes,  the  convulsions  subside,  there  is  an  intermission,  the 
patient  feels  exhausted,  and  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  pupDs  during 
the  paroxysm  are  dilated,  while  in  the  intermission  they  are  con- 
tracted. The  pulse  during  the  spasms  is  so  quick  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  counted.  Slight  causes,  such  as  an  attempt  to  move,  a 
sudden  noise,  or  gently  touching  the  patient,  will  frequently  bring 
on  a  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
they  rapidly  succeed  each  other  and  increase  in  severity  and  dura- 
tion until  at  length  the  patient  dies,  utterly  exhausted.  The  tetanic 
symptoms  produced  by  strychnia,  when  once  clearly  established, 
progress  rapidly  either  to  death  or  recovery.  The  person  is  con- 
scious, and  the  mind  is  conmionly  dear  to  the  last.  He  has  a 
strong  apprehension  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  case,  when  the 
symptoms  have  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes,  while  in  the  tetanus 
of  disease,  when  fatal,  it  is  reckoned  by  hours,  days,  and  even 
weeks.  As  a  general  statement  of  the  course  of  these  cases  of 
poisoning — within  two  hours  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, ihe  person  either  dies  or  recovers,  according  to  the  severitv 
of  the  paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  Death 
sometimes  takes  place  in  a  paroxysm.  (See  case  byMr.  Lawrence, 
*  Lancet,*  June  1861,  p.  572.) 

The  time  ai  which  mt  symptoms  commence  appears  from  the  re- 
corded cases  to  be  subject  to  great  variation.  In  poisoning  with 
nux  vomica  they  are  generally  more  slow  in  appearing  than  in 
poisoning  with  stiychnia.  Until  they  set  in  suddenly,  the  patient 
is  capable  of  walking,  talking,  and  going  throush  his  or  .her  usual 
occupations.  In  a  case  wMch  occurred  to  M.  Pellarin,  a  man 
swallowed  about  300  grains  of  nux  vomica,  and  no  symptoms  ap- 
peared for  two  hours.  He  died  speedily  in  a  violent  convulsive  fit. 
('  Ann  d*Hyg.'  1860,  vol.  2,  p.  431.^  On  an  average  in  poisoning 
by  strychnia  the  symptoms  appear  m  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

Appearances  after  JDeoi^. — In  general  the  body  is  relaxed  at  the 
time  of  death,  and  stiffens  afterwards  :  but  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  rigid  state  depend  on  various  conditions.  Among 
the  intemal  appearanoes  which  have  been  met  with  in  different 
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cases,  are  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain^ 
as  also  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  The  heart  is  contracted  and  empty  ;*but  its  right  cavi- 
ties in  some  instances  have  been  distended  with  liquid  bl<>od.  The 
blood  has  been  found  black  and  liquid  throughout  the  body.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  has  occasionally  presented  slight 
patches  of  ecchymosis  or  congestion,  probably  depending  on  extra- 
neous causes ;  such  as  the  process  of  digestion — the  presence  of  food, 
or  of  alcoholic  liquids.  In  most  instances  the  stomach  and  intestines 
have  been  found  quite  healthy,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this 
poison  either  to  inflame  or  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  Of  the  ap- 
pearances observed  in  poisoning  with  strychnia,  there  are  none  which 
can  be  considered  strictly  characteristic.  Congestion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is  probably  the  most  common. 

FaUU  done. — The  sixteenth  part  of  a  gram  of  strychnia  killed  a 
child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  in  four  hours.  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr,  Warner. 
Half  a  gram  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia  here  destroyed  life.  (*  On 
Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  pp.  138, 139.)  So  powerful  are  the  effects 
of  this  drug  in  certain  cases,  that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  cannot 
be  borne.  Symptoms  of  its  poisonous  action  have  frequently  been 
unexpectedly  produced.  Dr.  Fraser  states  that  its  action  is  most 
powerful  through  the  skin.  He  found  that  when  applied  to  rabbits 
nypodermically,  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  pro- 
duced violent  tetanic  convulsions,  followed,  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
death. 

With  respect  to  nux  vomica,  three  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
have  destroyed  life.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  nux  vomica  in 
powder  was  in  a  case  reported  by  Hoffinann,  and  quoted  by  Christison 
{g,  901),  also  by  Trail  (*  Outlines,*  p.  137).  ThiHy  grains  of  the 
powder,  given  in  two  aoses  of  fifteen  grains  each,  proved  fatal. 
The  poison  was  given  by  mistake  for  bark  to  a  patient  labouring 
imder  quartan  fever.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
one  full-sized  seed,  and  to  only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in 
the  two  doses. 

In  fatal  cases  death  generally  takes  place  within  two  hours  after 
the  taking  of  strychnia.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  re- 
corded is  that  of  Dr,  Warner,  The  symptoms  commenced  in  five 
minutes,  and  he  was  dead  in  Uoetyty  mimUes,  In  the  case  of  J,  P. 
Cook,  the  symptoms  commenced  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  he 
died  in  twenty  miiwtes.  In  poisoning  by  mix  vomica,  death  may 
occur  within  two  hours  ;  but  Dr.  Chrisiison  mentions  a  case  in  which 
a  man  died  in  fifteen  mintUes  after  taking  a  dose.  This  is  probably 
the  shortest  period  known. 

Vermm  and  Inaect  KiUers, — ^Although  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
strychnia  at  a  druggist's  shop,  it  is  extensively  sold  to  the  public 
by  ffrocers,  oilmen,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Vermin  Killers, 
in  ^reepenny  and  sixpenny  packets.  BuUer^s  Vermin  KiUer  con- 
.fluts  of  a  mixture  of  flour,  soot,  and  strychnia.    I  hare  found  the 
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rixpenn;  pocket  to  weigh  about  &  drachm,  and  to  contain  from  two 
to  three  grains  of  strychnia.  As  the  poison  is  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients  (flour  and  colouring  matter),  and  ia  proi 
bably  manufactured  on  a  large  ecala,  the  proportion  of  ■tryonni* 
is  liable  to  variation.  The  threepennj  packet  containa  about  half 
the  quantity  of  strychnia,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
life  of  an  adult.  In  place  of  soot,  Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  uaed 
as  a  colouring  substance.  Battle's  Vermin  KiUer  is  a  powder  similar 
to  that  of  Butler,  containing  a  fatal  pmportion  of  strychnia,  aa  it  is 
aold  in  packets.  These  powden  are  a  fertile  soorce  of  poisoning  either 
through  accident  or  design  :  they  are  openly  sold  by  ignorant  peopU 
to  others  still  more  ignorant. 

Cheinical  analytU.^Nitx  vomica  is  well  known  as  a  flat  round 
kernel,  about  the  size  of  a  ahilliug,  with  radiating  silken  fibrei, 
slightly  raised  in  the  pjg.  34,  Fig.  sg. 

centre.  It  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour, 
and  covered  with  fine 
silky  fibres.  (See  Fig. 
24aiul25.)  Itisvery 
hard,  brittle,  tough, 
and  difficult  to  pulve- 
riie.  Thepowderisof 
a  giOT  brown  colour, 
like  Uiat  of  liquorice : 
it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  a  coarsely 
rwroed  state  :  it  h^ 
and  alcohol,  strychnia,  bruda, 
onomon  vegetable  principles.  Heated 
on  platinum  foil,  it  bums  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  Nitric  acid 
turns  it  of  a  dark  oisnge-red  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  chloride  of 
tin.  These  chemical  properties  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  va- 
rious medicinal  powders  which  it  re- 
sembles in  colour  ;but  the  presenoe  of 
any  silky  hairs  or  fibres  revealed  by 
the  microscope  (Fig.  26)  would  at 
once  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
powders.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
any  liquid  article  of  food  by  washing 
and  decantation.  They  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  in- 
fiition  or  decoction  of  nux  vomica  is  deeply  reddened  by  nitric  add, 
•nd  is  freely  precipitated  by  tincture  of  ^lls.  Persulphate  of  irotk 
gJTM  with  it  an  (div»-green  tint. 
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Strychnia. — This  Eilkaloid  nutj  be  readily  obtained  cxTBtalliied 
from  on  alcoholic  solution.  The  CTystal  ia  very  soiall,  and  its  form 
is  labject  to  great  variation,  aocording  to  the  itrength  of  the  solu- 
tion, rapiditj  or  HlotmeBS  of  evaporation,  the  presence  of  foreign 
matten,  &c.  It  is  commonly  seen  in  octahedra,  sometimes 
lengthened  into  prismA  of  a  peculiar  shape,  bevelled  at  the  ends, 
ana  croasing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°.  (See  Fig.  27.)  There  are 
U  many  as  six  or  eight  Tarietiea  of  crystals,  so  tbat  too  much  im- 
portance must  not  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  analysis.  As 
strychnia  is  procured  from  the  solutiona  of  its  salts  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  it  ia  usually  deposited  in  lon^  slender  prisms  (Fig.  26). 

1.  Strychnia  is  white,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when  it  forms 
only  l-30,000th  part  of  a  watery  solution.  2.  When  heated  on  pla- 
tinum, it  melta  and  bums  like  a  resin,  with  a  black  smoky  flame  ; 
in  a  close  tube  it  yields  ammonia.  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly  dissolved 
by  cold  water;  itreqairesTfOOOpartsforitssolution.  4.  Itiseasily 


dissolved  by  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  concentrated  solu- 
tions by  potash,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  6.  Strong  nitric  acid 
ilnparts  to  it  a  pale  reddish  (»lour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bruciik. 
4.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  apparent  change  in  it ;  but  when  to 
flia  mixture  a  small  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  terricyanido 
of  potassium,  or  a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  of 
peroxide  of  lead,  is  added,  a  series  of  beautiful  colours  (blue,  purple, 
and  violet)  appear,  passing  rapidly  to  a  light  red  tint  (green  with 
bichromate).  Among  these  substances  black  oxide  of  manganese 
will  be  found  preferable  for  use. 

Mj.  HoTsley  has  suggested  that  a  solution  of  strychnia  should 
be  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  then  precipitated  by  chromate  of 
potash :  the  crystals  may  be  examined  microecopically ;  they  are 
generally  seen  in  tufts  of  radiated  ptisras  of  a  yellow  colour  (Fig.  29.) 
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Crystals  of  Chiomate  of  Stzychnia 
magnified  124  diameters. 


On  being  touched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour-reactions  of 
strychnia  are  at  once  brought  out.  Chloride  of  gold  is  a  delicate 
precipitant  of  strychnia.  According  to  Fig.  ». 

M.  Filhol,  l-650th  part  of  a  grain  is 
thus  thrown  down  in  a  crystalline 
fitate.  This  precipitate,  collected  and 
dried,  may  be  dissolved  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  any  of  the 
colour  tests  then  applied  to  it.  Iodic 
acid  is  not  decomposed  by  strychnia 
or  its  salts,  and  sulphomolybdic  acid 
gives  to  it  slowly,  only  a  pale  blue 
colour.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
morphia. 

In  testing  solutions  of  strychnia  the 
presence  of  alcohol  should  be  avoided. 

In  Organic  mixtureSf  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  originally  sug- 
gested by  Stas  is  employed  for  the  separation  of  this  poison.  The 
principle  of  its  operation  consists  in  aissolving  the  strychnia  by  a 
gentle  heat  out  of  the  tissue  or  organ,  very  finely  cut  up,  by  means 
of  rectified  spirit  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  l^e 
liquid  is  strained,  and  the  residue  well  pressed  and  washed  with 
alcohol  :  the  acid  solution  of  strychnia  thiis  obtained  is  concentrated 
in  a  water-bath.  The  concentrated  liquid  is  neutralized  by  potash 
or  its  bicarbonate,  and  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is  added.  The  alka- 
lized liquid  is  then  shaken  in  a  lon^  stoppered  tube,  with  twice  its 
volume  of  ether,  or  a  mixttire  consisting  of  two  parts  of  ether  and 
one  of  chloroform.  These  liquids  dissolve  the  strychnia  set  free  by 
the  alkali.  The  ethereal  solution  is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid 
by  a  pipette,  and  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when,  if 
strychnia  is  present,  the  alkaloid  will  be  obtained,  but  generally 
associated  with  oily  and  other  organic  matters,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  production  of  cr3rstals.  The  impure  residue  left  by  the 
ether  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  :  this  destroys  the  organic  matter.  Water  is  added,  and  the 
acid  liquid  is  filtered  through  paper,  neutralized  by  potash,  and 
again  treated  with  ether,  when  strychnia  will  be  obtained  in  small 
and  slender  prisms.  The  crystals,  after  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  (see  Fig.  28,  p.  178),  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  colour-reactions  of  strychnia,  if 
the  alkaloid  is  present,  will  appear.  Mr.  Bloxam  has  recommended 
the  use  of  benzole  in  place  of  ether,  while  the  process  of  separating 
Btryclinia  by  dialysis  (p.  79)  has  been  most  successfully  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Glasgow.  The  reader  will  find  in  his  essay  on 
strychnia  a  full  accoimt  of  the  method  of  employing  this  process  for 
the  detection  of  the  poison  in  organic  liquids  and  the  best  modes  of 
applying  the  tests.  (*St^chnia,'  by  Dr.  James  St.  Clair  Gray, 
Glasgow,  1872,  p.  75.)    Whatever  process  may  be  adopted,  the 
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■luljit  ilunild  bear  in  mind  tlwt  it  i«  better  to  operkte  on  a  mhimU 
qoBUtitj  of  ctiTchnift  in  «  pure  itate  than  on  s  luse  quantity  iu  an 
impure  >tat«.  Sttyclmia  doea  not  sppakr  to  undergo  uiy  change 
fei  the  dMd  bodf  Cmn  Uia  prooeai  of  pntrefactiou. 

Btveia. — Bmoik  ia  an  alluloid  gencnUfaaaociatedwith  atrjclinia 
tn  the  aeeda  of  nuz  Tomitx,  but  it  ia  more  abundantly  oontamed  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  bo  powerful  a  poison  as  abychnift, 
bat  the  aymptoms  which  it  prodocM  kre  umilkr.  It  ia  coaaidered 
to  have  about  one-sixth  of  the  atrength  of  stiychni&.  It  is  not 
idGKted  by  the  colour-teats  eniplo7«d  for  the  detection  of  itrychniA, 
and  it  acquires  an  intense  red  colour  on  the  addition  of  nitric  add. 
It  is  much  mora  soluble  in  water  than  atr^ijfania,  and  haa  a  bitter 


tipte.  Its  aqueona  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  by  spontaneoua 
■V^Miration,  it  yieldgaroapa  of  alender  prisntatic  crystals  arranged 
bi  »fan-Uke  shape.    C^dike  strychnia,  it  cannot  be  OTatalliaed  from 
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..J,   __jperfectly  from  a  solution  in 

and  iodio  aada  produce  in  it  no  change, 
either  in  (Le  cold  or  when  heated. 
Sulphuric  acid  gires  to  it  a  pink  red 
colour  without  carbouiaiiig  it.  The 
■olphato  of  bmcia  cryrtalliltea  in  well- 
denned  prisms  truncated  at  the  ends. 
They  ate  larger  and  longer  than  the 
Eoiama  of  atiychuia,  (See  Fig.  90.) 
Frtan  a  caae  of  poisoning  wiui  Oaa 
alkaloid  which  oocuired  to  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, it  la  neoauNy  to  ^Te  k  caution 
to  medical  men  re^>ecting  the  poe- 
sible  criminal  use  of  bruds.  The 
symptoms  which  it  causes  so  doaely 
resemble  thone  of  poiaoninff  with 
strychnia,  that,  in  the  event  ofdeath, 
the  latter  poison  only  mOT  be  sought 
for  and  not  found.  The  tetania 
^mptoms  are  mora  slowly  produced,  and  the  poison  ia  not  so  rapidly 
fatal  aa  strjrahnia;  but  these  conditions  may  be  altered  by  the  larger 
quantity  given. 

When,  in  any  suspected  caae,  the  eolonr-teata  for  strrchnia  fail  to 
ahow  the  pieaence  of  this  alkaloid,  nitric  add  should  be  added  to 
the  erystalUne  rendne  obtained,  as  in  the  process  for  strychnia,  by 
the  uae  of  ether  or  chloroformic  ether.  The  intense  reddening  pro- 
duced by  this  teat,  with  the  other  characten  above  mentioned,  wilt 
Indicate  the  presence  of  bruda.  Solphomolybdic  add  (p.  164)  also 
form*  a  atrilung  distinction  between  the  alkaioida,  WMle  it  slowly 
gives  a  pale  blue  with  staychnia,  it  rapidly  givea  a  deep  brick  red 
eoloar,  passing  to  brown  red,  wiUi  bmcia  or  ita  salts. 
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(Cerebro-Spinal  Poisons* X 
CHAPTER  20. 

COKI-DM     MACmLATOM. — HEHLOCK. — COKIA. — (BKANTHB      CBOCATA. — JBTHXJSA 
CTNAPnTU. — ACONITE   OB  MONKSHOOD.— ACOMITINA. 

Common  or  Spotted  Hemlock.    (Conium  Maculatum.) 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — The  effects  produced  by  hemlock 
have  not  been  uniform  ;  in  some  instances  there  have  been  stupor, 
coma,  and  slight  convulsions ;  while  in  other  cases  the  action  of 
the  poison  has  been  chiefly  manifested  on  the  spinal  marrow — i.e. 
it  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  ate  a 
large  quantity  of  hemlock-plant,  by  mistake  for  parsley.  In  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  but  he  apparently  suffered  no  pain.  In  walking,  he 
staggered  as  if  he  was  drunk  ;  at  length  his  mnbs  refused  to  support 
him,  and  he  fell.  On  being  raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  him,  and 
when  his  arms  were  lifted,  they  fell  like  inert  masses,  and  remained 
immovable.  There  was  perfect  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  within  two  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  There 
was  loss  of  power  of  swallowing,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  sensation, 
but  no  convidsions,  only  slight  occasional  motions  of  the  left  les; ; 
the  pupils  were  fixed.  Three  hours  after  eating  the  hemlock,  the 
respiratory  movements  had  ceased.  Death  took  place  in  three 
hours  and  a  quarter  ;  it  was  evidently  caused  by  gradual  asphyxia 
from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  ;  but  the  intellect  was 
perfectly  clear  until  shortly  before  death.  On  inspectiony  there  was 
slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  was  soft ;  on  section  there  were  numerous 
bloody  points,  but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  lungs 
were  gorged  with  dark  fiuid  blood  ;  the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby. 
The  stomach  contained  a  green-coloured  pulpy  mass  resembling 
parsley.  The  mucous  coat  was  much  congested,  especially  at  its 
greater  end.  Here  there  were  numerous  extravasations  of  dark 
blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a  space  of  about  the  size  of  the  hand. 
The  intestines  were  healthy,  here  and  there  presenting  patches  of 
congestion  in  the  mucous  coat.  The  blood  tnroughout  the  body 
was  fluid  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  {B^.  v. 
Bowyer,  Ipswich  Summer  Assizes,  1848),  the  child  died  in  one  hour 
♦after  swallowing  part  of  a  teacupful  of  a  decoction  of  hemlock, 
alleged  to  have  been  administered  by  the  mother.  The  child 
sipped  the  decoction,  until  it  lost  the  power  of  holding  the  cup  ;  it 
became  insensible  and  paralyzed,  and  died  in  the  chair  in  a  sittii " 


Fig.  SI. 
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poatare.  There  were  no  morbid  appearances,  and  no  hemlock  leaves 
were  found  in  the  bodj,  these  having  sufaaided  in  the  cup,  and  being 
left  in  the  dregs.  The  child  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  upper  stratum  of  clear  liquid. 
The  motiier  was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof, 
tha  death  of  the  child  having  taken  place  in 

.       Hemlock  is  known  from  moet  other  plants 
I  which  resemble  it  by  its  large  round  smooth 
ff  stem,  with  dark  purple  spots.     The  leaves 
r  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,   smooth  and 
shining.     Every  portion  of  the  plant  has  a 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  when  bruised, 
resembling  cat's  urine,  or,  according  to  some, 
the  odour  of  mice.  It  is  strongly  brought  out 
when  the  stem,  leaves,  or  seeds  are  rubbed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.     An  illus- 
"  2i?  **  3™!™^'  """Til  tration  of  the  atedt  of  hemlock,  is  annexed 
t  The'  «ui»,  mapiuird  80  (F'g-  31)-     They  are  peculiar  in  their  form, 
aiHMttm;  and  are  easily  i^stinguished  from  the  seeds 

e  Gioop  of  Seed..  ^£    ^y^^^  umbelliferous   plants.     A   person 

may  be  poisoned  by  a  decoction  of  Uava  of  hemlock,  and  no  leaves 
be  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  (case  of  Bmoyer,  supra).  In 
this  case  the  stomach  had  been  emptied,  and  the  contents  lost,  before 
it  was  sent  to  ma  I     No  trace  of  conia  was  found. 

The  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Conia,  conein,  conjcine,  and  conicina.  It  resembles  nicotina  and 
ammonia  in  its  liquidity,  volatility,  alkaline  reaction,  and  in  some 
of  its  chemical  properties.  It  is  a  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  powerfully  alkaline,  and  has,  when  its  vapour  is 
oiluted,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 
It  gives  a  volatile  greasy  stain  to  paper,  and  bums  with  a  yellow 
flame  and  thick  smoke.  1.  It  is  not  coloured  or  affected  by  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  last-mentioned  acid  produces 
witn  it  dense  white  fumes  of  hydrochlorate  of  conia,  and  on  heat- 
ing the  mixture,  this  salt  is  obtained  in  prismatic  dystals.  2.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  water,  but  floats  on  it  in  oily  globules.  3.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this  last-mentioned  liquid  re- 
moves it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  and  leaves  it  in  oily  globules 
on  evaporation.  In  reference  to  its  presence  in  organic  mixtnrts, 
it  may  oe  detected  b^  its  peculiar  odour,  or  by  distUling  the  liquid 
with  a  solution  of  potash  and  examining  the  distillate. 

The  reactions  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  should  be 
distrusted,  unless  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  body  from  the  symptoms. 

Watbk-Hbmlock.     (CicuTA  Virosa.) 
8ym]^om»  and  AppearanetM. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the 
rootf  of  thia  plant  are  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  headache,  and 
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difficulty  of  breathing.  There  is  burning  pain  in  the  sionitehy 
with  vomiting,  and  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  throat.  Convulsions  have  been  observed  to  pre- 
cede death.  In  the  cases  of  three  children  who  died  in  convulsions 
from  this  poison,  Mertzdorff  found  an  injected  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  redness  of  the  air-passages,  as  well 
as  of  the  cardia  and  pylorus  ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the 
sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  liquid  blood.  (Wibmer,  *  Cicuta,'  119.) 

Hemlock  Wateb-Dkopwobt.    (CEnanthb  Cbocata.) 

This  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams, 
and  ditches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the.,  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable 
poisons. 

Symptoms  aiid  Appearances. — In  April  1857,  two  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  this  plant  occurred  at  West  Boldon,  in  Durham.  Two 
labourers  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  oenanthe.  They  were  found 
soon  afterwards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  their  faces  livid, 
tongues  swollen  and  protruded,  and  there  were  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  jaws,  with  frothy  mucus  and  blood  about  their  mouths, 
the  eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated,  breathing  stertorous  and 
laboured,  with  occasional  general  convulsions.  They  both  died  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  first  dis- 
covered. On  iiispectionf  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  bleeding 
from  the  ears  ;  the  abdomen  was  livid  and  swollen.  The  stomach 
contained  a  gruelly  liquid  with  some  of  the  partly  digested  roots  ; 
on  removing  this  liquid,  the  lining  membrane  was  found  congested 
and  softened.  The  lungs  were  engorged  with  dark  liquid  blood,  and 
the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  was  in  a  similar  state.  Mr.  Boyle, 
to  whom  these  cases  occurred,  forwarded  to  me  a  portion  of  the 
roots,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  roots  of  the 
oenanthe  crocata.  (For  other  cases  see  *  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  34, 
p.  288.)  This  plant  is  equally  fatal  to  animals.  Dr.  Cameron 
states  that  forty-three  oxen  which  were  turned  into  a  pasture  in 
which  the  oenanthe  grew  were  killed  by  eating  the  plant.  Foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  shivering,  difficult  breathing,  and  tetanic  spasms, 
with  pleuro-thotonos  or  spasmodic  bending  of  the  body  to  one  side, 
were  among  the  symptoms.     (*  Lancet,*  Jime  28,  1873,  p.  918.) 

It  is  not  often  that  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  others  by  the 
administration  of  these  vegetable  poisons  ;  but  a  case  occurred  in 
France  in  which  a  woman  attempted  to  poison  her  husband  by 
mixing  slices  of  the  root  of  this  plant  with  his  soup.  His  suspi- 
cions were  excited  by  the  acrid  taste  of  the  soup.  The  woman  was 
tried  for  the  crime,  and  M.  Toulmouche  deposed  at  the  trial  that 
the  plant  from  which  the  root  had  been  taken  was  the  oenanthe 
crocata — that  it  was  a  powerful  poison,  and  might  cause  death  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years  at  the  galleys.  (*  Gaz.  Med.'  Jan.  3,  1846,  18  ;  alao^ 
'Jour,  de  Chim.  Med/  1845,  533.) 
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Analysii, — ^TLe  oenanthe  orocata  can  be  identified  only  by  its 
botanioal  characters.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a 
reddish-coloured  border.  Thej"  have  no  unpleasant  odour  when 
rubbed.  The  seeds,  of  which  an  illustration  is  annexed  (Fig.  32),  are 
peculiar.  The  plant  bears  a  flreater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most 
of  the  other  umbellifene*    Its  stem  is  channelled,  round,  smooth 


Fig.  S3. 


Seeds  of  (Enanthe  Orocata.     a  Natonl  Slie.     b  Magnified   80  diameters. 
c  One  half  of  a  seed  magnified,    d  One  half  natonl  sise.    <  Groap  of  Seeds. 

and  branched,  of  a'yellowish-red  colour,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  root  consists  of  a  series  of  oblong  tubercles, 
with  long  slender  fibres.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  ana 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  the  most  active  part  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  jdeld  much  tannic  add  to  water,  but  the  de- 
coction appears  to  contain  no  alkaloidal  base,  since  the  chloriodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury  produces  no  precipitate  in  it.  The  roots 
and  stems  of  this  plant  are  more  frequently  eaten  than  the  leaves 
or  seeds. 

Fool's  Parsley.    (.^^reusA  Cynapium.) 

Fool's  Parsley,  or  Lesser  HsMLocfK,  is  very  common  in  gardens 
and  hedge-rows.  The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley 
that  they  have  often  been  gathered  for  them  by  mistake. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — In  May  1846,  a  girl,  set.  five  years, 
in  good  health,  ate  the  bulbs  of  the  nthusa  by  mistake  for  young 
turnips.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  sickness ;  but  she  did  not  vomit.  She 
complained  of  feeling  very  ilL  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not 
swallow.  She  was  incapable  of  answering  questions,  and  her 
countenance  bore  a  wild  expression.  The  lower  jaw  became  fixed, 
so  as  to  prevent  an3rthing  being  introduced  into  the  mouth.  She 
then  became  insensible,  and  died  in  an  hoifr  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sjrmptoms  :  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  were 
no  convulsions.  A  second  child,  nt.  three  years,  shortly  after 
eating  the  same  substance,  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach, 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  profuse  perspiration.  She  soon  recovered, 
fFidi  the  azception  of  suffering  severe  griping  pains  without  purging  ; 
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tot  thew  disappeared  on  the  following  da7. 
Huoe  age,  Buifered  from  similar  BjmptomB. 
last  cases  was  probably  due  to  tne  plant 
luiviug  been  eaten  on  a  full  stomach,  and 
to  the  effect  of  early  and  copious  vomiting. 
(■  Hed.  Timet,'  Aug.  23,  1846,  408.) 

This  plant  is  known  from  gtuiden  parsley  i 
by  the  smoU  of  its  leaves  when  rubbed,  M 
whicb  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  very  I 
different  ^m  that  possassed  by  the  leaves  J 
of  panley.  The  leaves  of  Fool's  panley 
are  finer,  more  acute,  and  of  ■  dartaar 
green  colour.  The  seeds  are  also  peculiar. 
They  are  represented  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration (F^.  33).  Its  flower-stem,  which 
is  striated  or  slightly  grooved,  is  easily 
known  from  all  other  umbelliferous  plants 
by  the  beard,  or  three  long  pendulous  , 
leaves  of  the  involncrum  under  the  flower.  < 
The  flowers  are  white  ;  those  of  the  garden  ' 
paisley  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  poisonous  propertjes  oi 
the  plant  are  believed  to  be  due  to  an  alkuoid,  which  has  not  yet 
been  isolated. 

Monkshood.    {Aconitum  Napkixus.) 

This  well-known  garden  plant  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
called  Wolftbaiif,  and  in  Ireland  Blae-roeket.  The  roots,  seeds, 
and  leaves  are  highly  poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alka- 
loid otMnitma  ;  the  root  is  especially  noxious,  and  when  the  leaves 
Iiave  fallen  off,  it  appears  to  possess  its  greatest  virulence.  These 
parts  of  the  plant,  when  masticated,  produce  a  peculiarly  cool 
numbing  sensation,  affecting  the  lips,  tongue,  and  interior  of  the 
mouth  generally.  At  first  the  root  appears  to  be  tsateleBs,  as  the 
effects  are  only  strongly  manifested  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  From  tasting  only  a  small  portion  of  the  dried 
root,  I  Foiiitd  that  this  dis^reeable  sensation  remained  on  the 
tongue  and  lips  for  four  hours.  In  larger  quantity  the  taste  has 
been  described  as  burning,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  followed 
by  a  hot  acrid  Bensation  in  the  throat. 

Symptuma  and  Appearaiica. — In  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hoar 
after  the  poison  has  been  token,  the  patient  complains  of  numbnew 
and  tingling  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  are  parched  : — there 
is  giddiness,  with  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  limbs,  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  legs,  sometimes  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting  and  purging.  In  some  cases 
the  patient  is  completely  paralyzed,  but  retains  his  consciousness : 
in  others  the  giddiness  is  followed  by  dimness  of  sight,  delirium, 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms,  but  not  amounting  to  the  complete 
coma  produced  by  the  cerebral  or  narcotic  poiaoim.    1^«  ^"^i^  «x« 
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dilated,  the  pulse  sinka,  the  skin  ia  cold  and  liTid,  and  the  breathing 
IB  difficult.  ConyulsionB  are  not  commonly  observed  in  man,  or 
they  are  indicated  by  general  tremors  or  twitchings  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  The  poison  produces  convulsions  in  animals.  Poisoning 
by  the  root  of  aconite  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  the  spring  or 
autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  horseradish. 
It  has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occasions,  and  has 
caused  death.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  led  to  fatal  results  in  three 
hours  in  a  case  which  occurred  at  Lambeth ;  and  another  set  of 
cases  occurred  at  Din^^wall,  in  Scotland,  in  January  1856.  Here 
three  persons  were  poisoned  by  reason  of  their  having  had  sauce 
made  with  the  root  of  aoonite^^rved  at  dinner  with  roast  beef  in 

Slace  of  horseradish  sauce  !  They  were  healthy  adults  ;  they  all 
ied  within  three  hours  and  a  half.  These  mistakes  show  deplor- 
able ignorance,  but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  when 
horseradish  and  aconite  are  grown  near  to  each  other  in  a  garden, 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  tincture  of  the  root  is  a  powerful  poison.  In  January  1853, 
a  T^oman  took  by  mistake  seventy  minirM  of  Fleming^s  tiivcture  of 
the  root  mixed  with  one  ^prain  of  acetate  of  morphia.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  became  very  thirsty,  complained  of  a  burning  sensation 
and  pain  in  her  stomach,  to  relieve  wnich  she  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  cold  water.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting,  which 
continued  for  two  hours.  She  lost  the  power  of  standing,  and  was 
very  restless.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  increased,  and  there  were 
convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles.  She  was  conscious  until 
shortly  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  about  four  hours  after 
she  had  taken  the  poison.  There  were  no  general  convulsions  :  the 
pain  in  the  stomach  was  well  marked  throughout.  On  inspection, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  consested,  but  the  brain  itself  was 
firm  and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  heidthy :  and  the  heart  was  flaccid, 
the  uterus  congested.  The  stomach  contained  s6me  mucus,  and 
the  lining  membrane  at  the  larger  curvature  was  injected  (reddened) 
in  patches,  but  otherwise  natural.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duodenum  was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  partially  abraded, 
softened,  and  broken  down.  Some  spots  were  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
passing  into  mortification.  In  October  1852,  an  excise  officer  lost 
lUB  life  by  merely  tasting  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  was  flavoured  spirit.  He  was  able  to  walk  from 
the  Custom  House  over  London  Bridge,  but  he  died  in  about  four 
hours  after  taking  the  poison. 

The  case  of  the  man  Hunt,  who,  in  November  1863,  destroyed 
his  wife  and  children  by  prussic  acid,  presents  some  features  of 
interest  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and  appearances  produced  by 
iineUire  of  aconite.  The  quantity  of  tincture  taken  by  him  was  not 
determined  ;  but  the  man  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  violent 
spasmodic  retching,  face  pale,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  pulse  small 
and  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.  The 
pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  brilliant  and  sparkling  ;  the 
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breathiiig  wu  (^Tiiet  ftnd  r^ular,  except  doting  the  fits.  He  com' 
plained  of  pain  in  his  he&rt.  In  attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered, 
and  had  no  power  to  raise  hi«  amw.  He  was  perfwitlf  conscioiu, 
CftUed  for  writing  materiala,  and  wrote  a  few  lines.  He  Uken  bvome 
■nddenljr  worse,  and  a  quarter  of  an  lioar  before  his  death  he  loat 
all  power  and  sensatioa  in  his  limbe,  the  aharpest  pinches  producing 

Fig.  M.  FlC.  U. 


no  impresBion.  The  pulse  was' imperceptible.  There  were  no  con- 
Tulsions,  but  complete  relaxation  of  the  limbs  at  death,  which 
appeared  to  arise  from  syncope  three-qoartera  of  an  honr  after  he 
liad  taken  the  poison.  On  impeetum  for^-two  hours  after  death, 
there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  firm  and  healthy  :  the  vessels  on  the  surface  were  filled  with, 
blood.    The  heart  was  healthy :  the  right  nde  nu  {pet&j  dJuAso&iiA. 


us 
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-with  dark  fluid  blood  :  the  left  side  ooniracted  and  quite  etapty* 
The  lungs  were  healthy.  In  the  abdomen  the  yiscera  were  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  There  was  great 
oi^illary  congestion  at  the  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous 
membrane  having  a  bright  red  colour.  There  were  marks  of  irrita- 
tion, with  softenmg  and  separation  of  the  mucous  lining,  the  whole 
of  the  membrane  being  in  a  highly  corrugated  condition.  Traces 
of  aconitina  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased 
had  provided  himself  with  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  and 
had  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  this  mixed  with  water. 

Analysis, — ^The  botanical  characters  of  the  leaves  and  root,  when 
any  portions  can  be  obtained,  will  enable  a  medical  witness  to 
identify  this  vegetable  poison.  The  root  has  been  frequently  and 
fatally  mistaken  for  horseradish,  but  there  are  these  striking  differ- 
ences : — 1.  Aconite  root  is  very  short,  conical,  and  tapers  rapidly  to  a 
point  (Fig.  34,  p.  187).  2.  It  is  externally  of  an  earthy-brown  colour, 
mtemally  white,  and  of  an  earthy  smell;  the  cut  surface  is  rapidly 
reddened  by  exposure  to  air.  It  has  numerous  long  thin  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  3.  It  has  at  first  a  bitter  taste,  but  after  a  quaj*ter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  it  produces  a  disagreeable  sense  of 
tingling  and  numbness  on  the  lips  and  tongue.  1.  Horse-radish 
root  is  long,  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same  thickness 
for  many  inches  (Fig.  35,  p.  187.)  2.  It  is  externally  whitish-yellow, 
and  has  a  pungent  odour  when  scraped.  3.  Its  taste  is  sometimes 
bitter,  but  it  produces  an  immediate  hot  or  pungent  sensation. 

The  leaves  of  aconite  or  monkshood  are  of  a  dark-green  colour 

and  of  a  peculiar  shape.     When  masticated  they  slowly  produce  on 

the  lips  and  tongue  the  persistent  sense  of  tingling  and  numbness, 

with  the  sense  of  coolness  observed  in  the  root.     They  are  less 

Fig.  86.  powerful  than  the  root  and  seeds.     The 

seeds  differ  in  appearance  from  those  of 
other  poisonous  plants  (Fig.  36). 

Aconiima, — The  alkaloidal  base  of  this 
plant,  aconiiinay  is  a  formidable  poison, 
exceeding  all  others  in  its  effects.  In 
one  case  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  an  elderly  lady  (Pereira, 
'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  695) ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  (yne-tenth  part  of  a 
grain  of  pure  aconitina  would  prove  fatal 
to  a  human  being.     Some  samples  of 

?i?S?«l,^^?*H'«^*J!??J  ^S'  tbis  alkaloid  are,  however,  much  less 
6  The  same  magnified  80  diameters.        .       .     .,  .■•    '  i    ^v        -i         •     i 

potent  than  others,  and  the  chemical 
properties  are  also  different.  (See  paper  by  Sduroff,  *  Reil's  Journal 
fttr  Toxikcdogie,'  3rd  H.  1857,  p.  335,  and  one  by  Li^geois  *  Chem. 
News,'  Oct.  24,  1863,  p.  201.)  This  contains  the  account  of  a 
simple  method  for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid. 
^  A  sample  of  English  aconitina  possessed  the  following  proper- 
Hee : — It  was  in  whitish  granular  masses,  without  any  distinctly 
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crystallme  Btructure.  1.  When  heated  it  readily  fuaed  and  bnmt 
in  the  air  with  a  bright  yellow  flame.  2.  Heated  in  a  dose  tube, 
it  evolved  first  an  alkaline  and  then  an  acid  vapour.  3.  It  was 
acarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  was  dissolved  by  weak  adds  and 
alcohol :  it  did  not  readily  crystallize.  4.  Nitric  acid  dissolved  it, 
without  causing  any  chai^y;e  of  colour.  5.  Sulphuric  acid  gave  to 
it  a  yellowish  colour,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  was  separated 
on  adding  to  it  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Aconitina  cannot 
be  separated  from  its  solutions  in  a  crystidline  state  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  6.  Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury  readily  precipitated  it. 

Aconitina  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  ether  to  allow  of  its  separation 
from  organic  liquids  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  strychnia 
(p.  179).  Dr.  Headland  recommends,  as  a  physiological  t^,  the 
production  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  its  application  to  animals.  One-twentieth  of  a  grain  will  be 
sufficient:  the  l-300th  of  a  grain  will  poison  a  mouse ;  the  l-lOOth, 
a  bird  ;  and  1-1 000th  causes  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  The  1-lOOth  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  spirit  and  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  causes  loss  of  feeling,  lasting  for  some  time.  ( *  Lancet,' 
March  29,  1856,  p.  343.)  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in 
the  properties  of  this  alkaloid  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
prepared  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Th^rapeutique,'  1864,  pp.  48  and 
64  ;  also  ^Annuaire,'  1863,  p.  41). 


CHAPTER  21. 

ATBOPA  BKLLADONNA,  OB  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. — P0I80NIN0  BY  ATBOPIA. — 
LOBELIA. — FOXGLOVE. — DIGITALINE. — DATT7BA  STBAMONIUM  OB  THOBN- 
APPLB. — DATURIA.— OTHER  yBGBTABLE  POISONS. 

Deadly  Nightshade.     (Atbopa  Belladonna.) 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  leaves, 
berries,  seeds,  and  root  of  belladonna  are  of  a  uniform  character, 
and,  as  a  summary,  they  may  be  thus  described  : — Heat  and  dry-< 
ness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  induh 
tinct  or  double  vision,  deliriimi,  great  excitement,  convulsions, 
followed  by  stupor  and  lethargy.  The  pupils  are  much  dilated, 
and  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light.  In  two  cases  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Tufnell,  the  pupils  were  contracted  during  sle^,  although 
dilated  in  the  waking  state.  (*  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  5  1853. 
'Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,'  1853,  p.  695.)  Several  deaths  from 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  berries  occurred  in  London  in  1846, 
The  following  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  : — A  boy,  »t, 
14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast,  about  thirty  of  the  berries  of  the 
belladonna,  which  he  had  bought  as  fruit  in  the  streets.  In  aho^ 
^ee  hours  he  had  the  sensation  of  hia  faco  \>6m^  wic>^^tl  v  \ctfk 
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throat  became  hot  and  dry,  hia  yision  -was  impaired,  objects  ax>- 
peared  double,  and  they  seemed  to  reyolve  and  run  backwards. 
His  hands  and  face  were  flushed,  and  his  eyelids  swollen :  there 
were  occasional  flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  eat, 
but  could  not  swallow  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  throat.  In 
endeavouring  to  walk  home  he  stumbled  and  stasgered  ;  and  he 
felt  giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to  raise  his  heaoT  His  parents 
thought  him  intoxicated  :  he  was  incoherent, — ^frequently  counted 
hiB  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  copper  coin.  £Us 
eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze ;  he  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there  was  great  thirst ;  he  caught  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowledge 
of  distance.  His  fingers  were  in  constant  motion  :  there  was  head- 
ache, but  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  He  did  not  reach  the 
hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed  ;  and  the  sjrmptoms  were 
much  the  same  as  those  above  described.  He  attempted  to  get  out 
of  bed  with  a  reeling,  drunken  motion  ;  his  speech  was  thick  and 
indistinct.  The  pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated  that  there  was 
merely  a  ring  of  iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite  insensible  to  light. 
The  eyelids  did  not  dose  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly 
before  them.  He  had  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision ;  although 
he  stared  fixedly  at  objects  as  if  he  saw  them.  The  nerves  of 
common  sensation  were  unaffected.  When  placed  on  his  legs  he 
could  not  stand.  His  pulse  was  90,  feeble  and  compressible  ;  his 
mouth  was  in  constant  motion,  as  if  he  were  eating  something. 
His  bladder  was  full  of  urine  on  admission.  He  continued  in  this 
state  for  two  days,  being  occasionally  conscious,  when  by  a  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  some  small  seeds  were  passed  :  these  were 
examined  and  identified  as  the  seeds  of  belladonna.  The  boy 
gradually  recovered,  and  left  the  hospit^  on  the  sixth  day  after 
his  admission  : — the  procuress  of  recovery  was  indicated  by  the 
state  of  the  pupils,  which  had  then  only  acquired  their  natural 
size  and  power  of  contraction. 

In  three  other  cases  which  occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  berries 
having  been  baked  in  a  pie,  pains  in  the  limbs,  drowsiness,  insen- 
sibility, and  convulsions,  were  among  the  symptoms.  In  two  in- 
stances of  poisoning  by  the  berries  related  by  Dr.  Moll,  the  sym- 
ptoms bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  delirium  tremens,  but 
among  them  were  heat  and  dr3mes8  of  the  throat,  loss  of  power  of 
swallowing,  incoherent  speech,  double  vision,  and  strange  spectral 
illusions,  with  occasional  fits  of  wild  and  ungovernable  laughter. 
On  the  following  morning  both  these  patients  recovered  as  if  from 
a  dream  ;  but  they  suffered  for  some  time  from  languor,  thirst,  and 
dryness  of  the  throat :  the  pupils  also  continued  dilated.  (Casper's 
^Wochenschrift,*  10  Jan.  1846,  p.  26.)  Two  cases,  showing  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  berries  on  children,  are  quoted  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.'  (Vol.  29,  p.  452.) 
The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  Nov.  1871,  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  a  woman  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  extract. 
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A  nurse  gave  by  mistake  to  a  lady  whom  she  was  attending  a  bella- 
donna liniment  containing  three  drachms  of  the  extract  mixed  with 
«oap  liniment.  She  had  vomited  slightly.  When  seen  by  Mr.  F, 
Keen  he  foimd  her  suffering  from  d^mess  of  the  throat,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  drowsiness,  delirium,  pupils  dilated,  fixed  stare  A 
the  eyes,  loss  of  power  and  difficulty  of  speech.  Paral3nsi8  of  the 
extremities  came  on,  with  great  pain  in  me  back.  Emetics  witJi 
brandy  and  cayenne  pepper  were  employed  with  success.  The 
woman  recovered,  but  not  until  after  nve  weeks  from  the  time  of 
:swallowing  the  liniment. 

Appearances. — The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  the  berries  which  proved  fatal  in  London  during  the 
autumn  of  1846,  were  as  follows  :  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
congested  with  liquid  blood  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale 
and  flaccid  ;  there  were  some  red  spots  towards  the  cardiac  end. 
In  other  fatal  cases,  of  which  the  appearances  have  been  reported, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  distended 
with  thick  black  blood.  Red  spots  have  also  been  observed  around 
the  throat  and  gullet,  and  congested  patches  of  a  dark  purple 
colour  on  the  coa&  of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  completely  dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries. 
A  boy,  set.'  5,  after  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of  the 
belladonna,  went  to  bed,  was  very  restless,  vomited  once,  and  died 
in  convulsions  about  fifteen  hours  after  having'  taken  the  poison. 
On  inspection,  the  eyes  were  half-open,  with  an  intense  lustre  ;  the 
pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  was  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  sphino- 
ter  ani  relaxed.  The  cerebral  vessels  were  distended  with  dark- 
coloured  blood  :  the  substance  of  the  bmin,  cerebellum,  and  me- 
dulla oblongata  presented  numerous  bloody  points.  In  the  throat 
and  gullet  there  were  several  patches  of  redness.  In  the  stomach 
there  was  some  fluid,  with  three  open  berries  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  of  a  reddish-blue  colour  in  various  parts.  (Case  by  Dr. 
Rosenberger,  Canstatt*s  *  Jahresb.'  1844,  v.  295.) 

Analysis, — The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds 

will  commonly  lead  to  their  detection  in  the 

matters  vomited  or  passed  by  the  bowels,  or  in 

the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death.     The 

seeds  of  belladonna  are  very  small, — they  can 

be  distinguished  by  the  microscope  from  the 

seeds  of  other  poisonous  plants.     They  are  of 

a  somewhat  oval  shape  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Under  a  low  magnifying  power  they  present  a 

honeycombed  surface  (Fig.  37).     ii  henbane 

the  surface  of  the  seeds  presents  more  irregular 

depressions,   resembling  those  seen  on  certain 

corals  or  madrepores.     The  colouring  matter  of    seeds  of  Belladonna, 

the  berry  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue  ;  it  is  turned  ?,^'**^°™^iifi^\.      . 

if        ,1    T         *^     J   ^     1    1  •  J         rrtu     6  Magnified  30  diameters. 

green    by    alkahes,    and   red   by  acids.     The        " 

leaves  would  be  known  by  their  botanical  chanvcteTO,  an^  «k  ^^««ftr 

tion  or  infusion  of  them  by  the  liquid  causing  dilatation  ol\)[v^'^'>x^A* 
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Atropia. — Atropia  ii  the  name  givea  to  the  alkaloidal  principle 
nf  belladonna ;  it  ia  a  powerful  poiion.  Some  conaider  it  to  be 
identical  with  daturia,  the  poisonooa  alkaloid  of  thomapple,  but 
thia  i«  not  yet  aatirfactonly  eetabliahed,  either  chemically  or  phy- 
Bologically.  STmptoma  of  poisoning  have  been  produced  by  the 
mplicatiun  of  a  woak  tolution  of  atropia  to  the  eyes.  One-eighth 
01  a  Kiain  injected  beneath  the  ikin  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  cauaed. 
all  the  aymptoniB  of  poisonint;  with  belladonna.  One  grain  usod 
•ndemucally  nearly  proved  fatal  at  Ouy'a  Hospital,  and  in  the- 
following  case  reported  by  Hr.  Leach  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gai.' 
July  6,  1S66,  p.  34) — a  man  who  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a  ^(rain  of 
■olphate  of  atropia  in  solutiou,  had  a  nanow  eacape  of  his  life.  In 
am  nour  afterwards,  the  following  symptoma  were  obaerved  : — the 
jmpils  were  enonnoualy  dilated,  ao  thAt  the  iiides  were  scarcely 
Ttsible ;  the  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  side  to  aide.  The  pnlsa 
waa  very  quidi,  and  the  patient  appeared  as  if  intoxicated.  In 
aoother  hour  his  hands  were  cold, — tlia  pulse  waa  weak — and  there 
waa  losa  of  power  in  the  limbs.  He  became  reatleas,  incoherent, 
and  uncoDscious  uf  preceding  events.  There  was  also  delirium.  In 
» later  stage  there  waa  a  morbid  senaitiTeness  to  sounds  and  object*,—' 
the  tongue  was  furred  and  the  skin  waa  dry  and  hot.  The  pupils 
cnotinued  dilatod  for  a  week,  and  for  several  dayn  there  waa  a 
partial  par&lyiis  uf  the  bladder.     He  recovered  in  a  fortni^t. 

Atropia  is  a  white  crystalline  subetanoe,  not  very  soluble  m  water, 
bnt  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilutM  adds.  It  doea 
not  readily  crystallise,  but  it  forma  ccyaUli^ile  salts.  The  crystala 
melt  at  194°,  and  at  284°  they  are  volatilized,  being  at  the  same 
time  in  great  part  decompooed.  Ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of 
•olphate  of  atrujiia  does  not  separate  the  alkaloid  in  distinct  crystals. 
In  this  respect  it  difien  from  morphia  and  strychnia.  When  atropia- 
is  heated  on  platinum  it  melts,  darkens  in  colour,  and  bums  with 
a  yellowish  smoky  flame.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  adds 
dissolve  it  without  any  change  of  colour.  It  does  not  decompcM 
kidiB  add.  Sulphomolybdic  add  produces  in  it  no  change ;  but 
after  a  tune  the  mixture  acquires  a  light  blue  colour.  When  to 
Uie  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added,  a  g'een  colour  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  oude  of 
chromium.  Tannic  add  predpitatea  the  alkaloid  from  its  solutions: 
bat  the  moat  efiectual  prediutant  is  the  ohloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury,  which  throws  down  a  dense  white  pradpitate  even 
in  very  diluted  solutions.  Atropia  is  also  predpiteted  by  chloride 
of  gold,  but,  unUke  stiychnia,  it  ta  not  predpitated  by  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  chromate  of  potash.  It  may  be  detected 
in,  and  separated  from,  organic  liquids  by  the  process  of  Btss. 
(Bee  p.  119.) 

There  are  no  absolute  or  certain  chemical  tests  for  this  alkaloid 
when  contained  in  an  onnnio  liqnid.  The  only  test  usually  em- 
ployed is  of  a  physiologicu  nature,  nwnely,  the  eSbot  prodnced  or~ 
the  pupil  hy  smsJl  qnantitiai  of  liqnid,  or  azb — '  — i-i-!—~  *— — 
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of  atropia.  The  pupil  is  largely  dilated  and  the  eye  loses  its  sensi- 
bility to  light.  Datiiria,  hyoscyamia,  and  digitaline  also  produce 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Poisonous  mushrooms  and  other  noxious 
organic  matters  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
clusive in  this  result,  imless  there  is  also  strong  evidence  from 
symptoms  that  belladonna  has  been  actually  taken  or  administered. 

At  the  Exeter  Autumn  Assizes  for  I8C5  {Beg.  v.  Sprague),  a 
medical  man  was  charged  with  attempting  to  poison  his  in£e  and 
other  persons  with  atropia,  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  placed 
in  a  rabbit  pie.  The  evidence  failed  to  show  at  the  trial  that  the 
prisoner,  or  any  other  person,  could  have  mixed  poison  with  the 
pie,  much  less  such  a  poison  as  this,  which  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains,  either  destroys  life  or  produces  serious  •  illness  contin- 
uing for  some  time.  The  symptoms,  as  described,  resembled  those 
caused  by  noxious  food,  and  differed  in  many  respects  from  those 
of  poisoning  by  atropia.  The  only  fact  on  which  this  chemical 
theory  seemed  to  rest,  was  that  the  pupils  of  those  who  ate  of  the 
pie  and  were  taken  ill  afterwards — were  dilated  and  a  portion  of 
the  extract  of  the  scrapings  of  the  pie  dish  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  analyst.  (See  *  Med.  Times  and  Gslz.* 
August  12,  1865,  p.  168  ;  also  *  Chemical  News,'  August  11,  1866, 
p.  72.)  It  is  stated  that  the  supposed  poison  was  separated  from 
the  baked  leg  of  a  rabbit,  by  soaking  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  according  to  those  who  have  examined  the  properties  of  atropia, — 
this  alkaloid  melts  at  194°,  is  entirely  volatile  under  300°,  and  is 
then  in  great  part  decomposed.  This  is  below  an  ordinary  cooking 
temperature.  (^  Chemie  der  Organischen  Alkalien,  Schwartzkopf/ 
p.  317.)  The  whole  of  the  scientific  theory  rested  upon  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  and  this,  although  presumptive,  is  not  positive 
evidence  of  atropia  having  been  administered. 

The  criminal  administration  of  atropia  is  a  rare  event  in  this 
country.  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the 
Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1872  (Beg,  v.  Steele).  The  prisoner,  who 
was  a  nurse  in  the  workhouse,  was  charged  with  administering 
atropia  to  the  senior  surgeon,  Mr.  Harris,  and  thereby  causing  hi 
death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill  after  his  breakfast, 
and  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  atropia  in 
about  twelve  hours.  The  i)oi5on  tras  detected  in  the  body  by 
Mr.  Calvert,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in  the  room — a  solution  of 
atropia  in  spirit.  Milk  was  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was  taken. 
The  milk  as  sent  from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  injurious,  but 
that  found  in  deceased's  room  was  tasted  by  two  of  the  nurses  and 
both  suffered  from  poisoning  by  atropia.  The  prisoner  had  access 
to  this  room,  and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  a  strong  motive  for 
this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  no  direct  proof  to  show  that  she 
put  the  poison  into  the  milk,  and  she  was  acquitted. 
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Indian  Tobacco.     (Lobelia  Inflata.) 

'  The  powdered  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  principle, 
Jobeliny  which  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  attended  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  When  administered  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
lobelia  operates  as  an  emetic  ;  but  in  larger  quantity  it  acts  dele- 
teriously.  In  one  case  a  man  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  one  dracfim 
of  the  powdered  leaves y  prescribed  by  a  quack.  This  person  Was 
seen  by  a  medical  practitioner  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison  : 
^e  was  evidently  suffering  great  pain,  but  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious,— the  pulse  was  smaO,  and  the  pupils  were  strongly  contracted 
and  insensible  to  lisrht.  He  had  vomited  the  greater  part  of  the 
poison.  He  suffered  from  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  face,  sank 
into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about  thirty-six 
liours.  On  inspection,  some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  none  of  the  powder.  The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely 
inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  strongly  congested. 
(*Pharm.  Times,'  May  1,  1847,  p.  182.)  The  seeds  of  lobelia  are 
equally  poisonous.  In  the  *Mod.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  26, 
1853,  p.  668,  two  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  seeds  proved  fatal. 
In  one,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  higlily  inflamed. 
Another  case  is  referred  to  in  the  same  journal,  March  12,  1863, 
p.  270.  There  have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslaughter 
in  this  country  as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  by  ignorant  quacks,  calling  themselves 
medical  botanists  and  dealers  in  vegetable  medicines.  The  medical 
evidence  given  on  these  trials  has  proved  that  in  large  doses  lobelia 
IS  a  most  noxious  drug. 

Lobelia  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-coloured  powder  (frag- 
ments of  leaves.)    This  powder  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour 
Fio.  88,  from  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Iodine  water 
has  no  effect  upon  the  infusion.  The  proto- 
and  per-sulphate  of  iron  produce  with  it  a 
dark-green  colour,  the  per-sulphate  very 
rapidly.  The  leaves  and  seeds  contain  a 
resin oid  substance  called  lobeUn,  wliich 
has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  plant.  It  acts 
as  a  powerful  emetic  in  doses  of  from  one- 
half  to  one  grain.  The  leaves  of  lobelia  aro 
generally  seen  in  fragments  which  do  not 
readily  admit  of  identification  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  seeds  are  very  small,  of  a  length- 
ened oval  shape  (Fig.  38),  reticulated  on 
the  surface  with  projecting  hairs  or  fibres,  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour.  The  discovery  of  them  among  the  fragments  of  leaves 
would  furnish  a  sufiScient  proof  of  the  presence  of  lobelia. 


Seeds  of  Lobelia. 
<i  Natural  size. 
•b  Hagnified  70  diameters. 
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Foxglove.     (Digitalis  purpurea.) 

Symptoms  aiid  Effects. — Cases  of  poisoning  with  foxglove  are  not 
Tery  common.  A  boy  who  swallowed  six  ounces  of  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  was  soon  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging,  and 
.severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After  some  time,  he  became  lethargic, 
•and  slept  for  several  hours  ;  in  the  night  he  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions. The  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible,  the  pulse  was 
^ow,  small,  and  irregular  ;  coma  followed,  and  the  boy  died  twenty- 
iwo  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  On  hispectiou,  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  foimd  much  injected,  and  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach  was  partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  because  he  had  only  given  his  fatal  advice  on  the  appli> 
cation  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased !  (*Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,' 
27,  223.)  A  young  man  swallowed  a  strong  decoction  of  foxglove 
by  mist^^e  for  purgative  medicine.  He  was  soon  seized  with  vomit- 
ing, pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  purging.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell 
aiJeep.  At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  attacked  with  violent  sickness, 
colic,  and  convulsions ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible  to 
light ;  the  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.  He  died  twenty-two 
hours  after  taking  the  poison.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  DigUalls.)  A  few 
grains  of  the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness, 
languor,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  nervous  s3rmptoms.  A  drachm 
has,  however,  been  taken  without  causing  death  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  prodxiced  violent  vomiting.  A  common  eflfect  of  this 
poison  is  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  heart's  action. 

When  foxglove  has  been  taken  in  substance,  i.  e. ,  in  the  form  of 
seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swaJlowed  in  a  de- 
coction or  infusion,  fragments  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.    In  reference  to  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract, 
«xcept  there  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  sepai*ation  of  digitaline, 
there  is  no  chemical  process  known  by  which  the  poison  may  be 
recognised.     If  any  fragments  of  leaves  or  seeds  are  iound  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  food,  they  may 
be  identified  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
The  annexed  illustration  (Fig.  39)  represents 
the  seeds  of  foxglove  :  they  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  remarkably  small,  oblong,  and 
somewhat   angular  in  shape.      They  have 
peculiar  markings.    By  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scoj^e,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the    seeds    of    hyoscyamxis,    datura,    bella- 
donna, and  most  other  poisonous  plants. 

Di(jit(duie  is  the  active  princii^le  of  fox- 
glove.    It  constitutes  one  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  leaves.     Its  physiological  properties  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated by  M.  Homolle  (*  Joiumal  de  Phannacie,'  Janvier  1845-57  ; 
also,  by  Bouchardat,  *  Ann.  de  Tht^rapeutique,'  1864,  p.  155.)    It 
is  an  uncrystallizable  substance,  and  has  no  well-de^'S^  0£\ftTKV'cs\ 
characters. 
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Seeds  of  FoxgloTC. 
a  Nntnral  size. 
6  Magnified  30  diameters. 


iH  FoisoKi>o  wrm  stbamoniuu. 

Pure  digitaline  itwlf  operates  as  a  poison  on  man  and  anunols  in 
very  smaU  doaes.  The  l-16th  of  a  grain,  which  is  considered  to  be 
equal  to  sight  graiiu  of  the  wBll-pcepared  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  is  sufficient  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Doses  of  from 
1-ilth  to  l-32nd  part  of  a  grfiln  have  lowered  th6  pulse  and  caused 
nausea,  vomiting,  gripingi  purging,  and  an  increa«ed  secretion  uf 
urine.  (Pereira,  'Mat,  Med.,'  vol.  2,  p.  628.)  Doses  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  ono-half  of  a  grain  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  life. 
&lgitaline  has  acquired  some  notoriety  by  reason  of  ijie  trial  of 
Dr.  Dt  la  PommeraU,  at  Paris,  in  May  1864,  for  the  murder  of  a- 
wom&n  named  Panw.  (See  '  Principles  of  Med.  Jur.  *  p.  364 ;  also, 
'Ann.  d'Bygifene,"  1864,  torn.  2,  p.  105.) 

Thorkapflb.  (Datura  Stramonium.) 
Symptom*  and  Appearaneea. — The  symptoms  produced  by  stra- 
monium whether  the  leaves  or  seeds  are  used,  are  as  follows  ;  soon 
after  the  poison  has  been  token  there  is  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight, 
a  sense  of  fainting— insensibility — fixed  and  dilated  pupils,  fluslied 
countenance,  and  a  slow  and  full  pulse.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
restlessness,  with  a  hot  and  red  skin,  and  a  wild  and  staring  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance,  the  breathing  hurried  and  gasping, 
incessant  talking  without  distinct  articulation,  and  there  are  attempts 
t4)  drive  away,  or  ffnap  at,  imaginaiy  objecte.  There  is  picking  at 
the  bed  clothes,  with  paroxysms  of  excessive  laughter,  and  if  the 
person  can  walk,  it  is  with  a  staggering  gait,  and  he  falls  to  the 
ground  as  if  intoxicated,  or  completely  exhausted.  The  seeds  of  two 
varieties  of  datura  were  used  by  the  Thugs  of  India  for  rendering 
their  victims  powerless  and  insensible. 

Appearatuxs. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  stramonium 
seeds,  in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  eight  hours,  the 
foUovring  appearances  were  found  :  great  congestion  of  the  vessels 
fj^  ^  of  thebraiii  and  its  membranes,  the  brain 

Arm  and  highly  injected,  choroid  plexus 
turgid,  ventricles  containing  serum,  sub- 
k  stance  of  the  lungn  congested,  and  the 
I  heart    flaccid.      The  stomach  contained 
I  about  four  ounces  of  digested  food  mixed 
I  with   eighty-nine  seeds   of  stramonium. 
There  were  two  patches  of  extravasation 
in  the  mucous  coat — one  on  the  larger 
ctiTvature,  and  the  other  near  the  pylorus. 
Many  seeds   and  fragments  were  also 
found  in  the  intestines.    ('  Lancet,'  Sept. 
18,  1847,  p.  298.)    In  another  case  there 
were    marks    of    dKFused    inflammation 
about  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 
Aitalyiis. — The  seeds  of  stramonium,  from  which  accidents  have 
moflt  frequently  occurred,  are  flattened,  kidney- shaped,  but  half 
ovti,  rough,  and  of  a  darfe-brown  or  black  colour,     lliey  are  liable 
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to  be  mistaken  for  the  seeds  of  capsicum.  Of  the  drr  datum 
stramonium,  there  are  about  eight  seeds  to  a  grain.  They  ore 
of  an  oblong  kidney-shape,  and  of  a  dork-brown  or  block  colour. 
The  illustration  (Fig.  40)  shows  their  appearance  under  o  low  power 
-of  tbo  microscope.  The  leoves  of  the  common  datura  Btiomonium 
are  well  characterized  by  their  peculiar  shape. 

i>(if»ria.— The  poisonous  properties  of  thomopple  ora  owing  to 
the  presence  of  on  olkaloid,  datvria,  which  forms  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  dried  vegetable.      Some  Fm.  *1. 

have  considered  thia  alkaloid  to  be 
identical  with  atropia,  but  the  physio- 
logical properties  are  different.  Soe 
Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Thdr^)eu- 
tique,'  1864,  p.  24.  Daturio  crystal- 
liees  in  long  colourless  prisms  or 
needles  (Ftg.  41) ;  it  has  o  bitter 
taste,  somewhat  acrid,  and  slightly 
resembling  that  of  tobacco.  It  is 
poisonous.  The  eighth  of  o  grain  I 
killed  a  sparrow  in  three  hours.  P 
"When  placed  on  the  eye  or  intro-  I 
duced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  | 
as  animal,  it  is  observed,  likeatropia, 
to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  evolTed 
•a  with  other  alkaloids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  add  and  by 
the  chloriddide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric 
adds  dissolve  it,  without  producing  any  change  of  colour.  Sul- 
phuric acid  produces,  with  the  crystals,  a  paie  rose-red  colour, 
which  becomes  paler  when  the  odd  mixture  is  diluted  with  water. 
Stiomonium  is  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco,  but  daturia  has  not 
been  found  in  the  smoke. 

The  bark,  seeds,  berries,  and  leaves  of  the  LabMmnm,  Yew,  and 
Pricef,  Holhj  and  Ovdder  Rom  have  in  a  few  cases  given  rise  to 
symptJDms  of  poisonine.  These  poisons  affect  the  brain  and  the 
■Jiment&rj  canal,  producing  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by 
insensibility  and  convulsions.  Accidents  from  these  plants  are  not 
frequent,  and  when  they  occur  there  is  usually  sufficient  botanical 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  taken.  (See  '  Prindples  of 
Ued.  Jur.'  2nd  edit.) 
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AVOUNDS  AND  PERSONAL  INJtJEIES. 


CHAPTER  22. 

i>KFiNrnoy  op  ▲  wound. — pakoeb  to  life. — gbievovs  bodily  habk. — 

RXAlOlfATION  OP  WOrNDS. — DESCBIFnON  OP  "WOUNDS. — CKABACTEBS  OF' 
WOUNDS  INFLICTED  ON  THE  LIYINO  AND  DEAD  BODY. — ECCHYMOSIS  IN 
THE  LmNO  AND  DEAD. — EFFECTS  OF  YIOLBNCB  ON  THE  DEAD  F.ODY. — 
ECCHYMOSIS  NUT  ALWAYS  A  BBSULT  OF  YIOLENCE. 

D^nUion. — ^In  a  medico-legal  sense  a  wound  implies  a  breach  o£ 
oontinnity  in  the  structures  of  the  body,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, suddenly  occasioned  by  mechanical  violence.  This  definition 
therefore  incluaes  injuries  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  tho 
outlets  of  thQ  body — dislocations  and  fractures,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  as  well  as  ruptures  of  the  viscera.  In  a  medical 
point  of  view  a  wound  is  commonly  restricted  to  those  external 
injuries  in  which  the  skin  is  implicated ;  but  in  legal  medicine  the 
term  has  a  much  wider  signification. 

Danger  to  life. — When  a  wound  has  been  criminally  inflicted 
on  a  person  by  the  wilful  act  of  another,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is  how  far  the  injury 
is  dan^rerous  to  life.  In  order  to  justify  the  detention  of  the 
accused,  a  magistrate  may  require  a  medical  opinion  or  a  written 
statement  from  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  ^dangerous  to  life,^  is  left  entirely  to  the  professional 
knowledge  of  a  witness.  It  is  not  sufficient  on  these  occasions  that 
he  should  make  a  naked  declaration  of  the  wound  being  dangerous 
to  life  ;  he  must,  if  called  upon,  state  to  the  Court  satisfactory 
reasons  for  his  opinion  ;  and  these  reasons  are  rigorously  inquired 
into  by  counsel  for  the  defence.  As  a  general  principle  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  consider  those  wounds  dangerous  to  life,  in  which 
the  danger  is  not  imminent.  A  wound  of  a  great  blood-vessel,  of 
any  of  the  viscera,  or  a  compound  fracture  with  depression  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  must  in  all  instances  be  reganled  as  bodily 
injuries  dangerous  to  life ;  because,  in  such  cases  the  danger  is 
imminent.  Unless  timely  assistance  be  rendered,  these  injuries 
will  most  probably  prove  fatal,  and,  indeed,  they  often  destroy  life 
in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment.  When,  however,  the 
danger  is  remote,  as  in  a  puncture  or  laceration  of  the  hand  or 
foot,  which  may  be  followed  by  tetanus,  or  in  a  laceration  of  the 
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scalp,  which  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  orbit,  which  may  be  attended  by  fatal  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Such 
injuries  as  these  are  not  directly  dangerous  to  life — they  are  only 
liable  to  be  attended  with  danger  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  hence  the  medical  opinion  must  be  qualified.  The 
law,  on  these  occasions,  appears  to  contemplate  the  direct  and  not 
the  future  or  possible  occurrence  of  danger  ;  if  the  last  view  were 
adopted  it  is  clear  that  the  most  trivial  lacerations  and  punctures 
might  be  pronounced  dangerous  to  life  ;  since  tetanus  or  erysipelas 
proving  fatal,  has  been  an  occasional  consequence  of  very  slight 
injiuries.  A  difference  of  opinion  will  often  exist  among  medical  wit- 
nesses whether  a  particular  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life. 
Unanimity  can  only  be  expected  when  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  witnesses  are  equal.  The  rules  for  forming  an  opinion  in 
these  cases  will,  perhaps,  be  best  deduced  from  the  results  of  the 
observations  of  good  surgical  authorities  in  relation  to  injuries  of 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

W(ynnd^  caitsiiKj  grievotcs  bodily  harm. — ^A  wound  may  not  be 
dangero\i8  to  life,  but  it  may  have  produced  *  grievous  bodily  harm,* 
This  question  is  sometimes  put,  although  the  usual  practice  is  to 
leave  it  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury  as  an  inference  from  a  profes- 
sional description  of  the  injury.  These  words  have  a  vague  sig- 
nification ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  substitute  for  them 
others  less  open  to  criticism.  They  evidently  refer  to  a  minor 
description  of  offence,  and  are  applied  commonly  to  those  injuries 
which,  while  they  do  not  actually  place  life  in  danger,  may  be 
attended  with  considerable  persomd  inconvenience,  or  be  in  some 
way  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  wounded  person.  The  late  C. 
B.  Pollock  stated  on  one  occasion  that  *  grievous  bodily  harm  * 
would  reasonably  apply  to  such  an  injury  as  would  render  medical 
treatment  necessary.  It  is  always  a  question  for  a  jury  whether 
the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  in  inflicting  a  wound,  was  or  was  not  to 
produce  grievo\is  bodily  harm.  In  some  cases  the  natiu*e  or  the  situa- 
tion of  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  weapon  used,  will  at  once 
explain  the  intent :  so  far  the  medical  witness  may  assist  the  Court 
by  giving  a  plain  description  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  of  the 
conseciuences  with  which  it  is  usually*  attended.  It  may  happen 
either  that  the  wound  itself  is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  yet  the 
intention  of  a  prisoner  may  have  been  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm 
to  the  wounded  person,  or  the  injury  may  be  really  serious,  and 
yet  the  prisoner  may  not  have  intended  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 

On  a  trial  for  manslaughter  which  took  place  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  April  1873,  Baron  Cleasb'ymade  the  following  legal 
distinction  between  a  simple  wounding  and  wounding  with  intent 
to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  There  was,  he  said,  no  proof  as  to 
the  instrument,  if  any,  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted.  The 
injuries  were  certainly  serious,  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  were  done  with  the  intention  to  inflict  gr\^\'o>3fiiV»cAcS^ 
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liann.  The  inteption,  as  it.  happened  in  this  case,  could  only  be 
inferred  from  the  injury  which  really  was  done.  Possibly  the 
I»risoner  inflicted  more  than  he  really  intended. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  wounded  person  is  found  dead,  and  an 
examination  of  the  body  is  required  to  be  made.  The  most 
4iffioult  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  now  commences. 
Among  the  numerous  questions  which  here  present  themselves, 
;the  first  which  demands  examination,  is  whether  the  wound  was 
^lflicted  on  the  body  before  or  after  death. 

ExamincUion  of  yxmiids. — In  examining  a  wound  on  a  dead  body, 
it  is  proper  to  observe  its  situation,  extent,  length,  breadth,  depth, 
and  direction  : — whether  there  is  about  it  eflused  blood,  either 
liquid  or  coagulated,  and  whether  there  is  ecchymosis,  i.e.,  a  livid 
(discolouration  of  the  skin  from  the  eflused  blood.  It  should  also 
be  ascertained  whether  the  siurounding  parts  are  swollen,  whether 
adhesive  matter  or  pus  is  effused,  whether  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  gangrenous,  or  any  foreign  substances  are  present  in  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  putrefaction  is  not  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  wound.  The  wound  may  be  examined  by  gently 
introducing  into  it  a  bougie,  and  carrying  on  the  dissection  around 
this  instrument,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  interference  with 
the  external  appearances.  The  preservation  of  the  external  form 
will  allow  of  a  comparison  being  made  at  any  future  time  between 
the  edges  of  a  woiuid  and  a  weapon  found  on  a  suspected  person. 
Of  all  these  points  notes  should  be  taken,  either  on  the  spot  or 
immediately  afterwards.  In  the  dissection,  every  muscle,  vessel, 
nerve,  or  organ  involved  in  the  injury  should  be  traced  and  de- 
scribed. This  will  enable  a  witness  to  answer  many  collateral 
questions  that  may  unexpectedly  arise  during  the  enquiry.  Another 
point  should  be  especially  attended  to.  A  medical  practitioner  has 
frequently  contented  himself  with  confining  his  dissection  to  the 
injured  part,  thinking  that  on  the  trial  of  the  accused  the  ques- 
tions of  counsel  would  be  limited  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
wound  only,  but  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  If  the  cause  of  death 
be  at  all  obsciue,  on  no  account  should  the  inspection  be  abandoned 
until  all  the  important  organs  and  cavities  of  the  body  have  been 
^osely  examined  ;  since  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a  natural  cause  of 
death  might  have  existed  in  that  organ  or  cavity  which  the  medical 
witness  had  neglected  to  examine.  It  rests  with  the  practitioner 
to  disprove  the  probability  thus  urged  by  counsel,  but  he  is  now 
destitute  of  facts  on  which  he  can  base  an  opinion, — legal  ingenuity 
will  triumph,  the  witness  will  be  discomfited,  and  the  prisoner,  of 
whose  guilt  there  may  be,  morally  speaking,  but  little  doubt,  vnll 
have  the  benefit  of  his  iiiattention,  and  be  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
In  the  medical  reports  on  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  wounded 
persons,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  re- 
marks in  the  form  of  inferences  from  the  facts  of  the  case  {antCf 
"Pi  13).  The  facts  should  be  simply  recorded,  and  the  inferences 
or  comments  reserved  for  evidence  at  the  inquest  or  trial.     In 
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making  an  inspection  of  the  wounded  body  the  state  of  the  stomach 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Death  may  have  been  apparently  caused 
by  violence,  and  yet  really  be  due  to  poison  of  which  a  portion  may 
be  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Description  of  ivminds. — It  is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly 
on  the  mind  of  a  medical  witness,  that  in  describing  the  wounds 
which  he  has  found  on  the  examination  of  a  body,  he  should  em- 
ploy plain  and  simple  language,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
use  of  technical  or  professional  terms.  The  natural  desire  of  a 
good  witness  is  to  make  himself  understood  ;  but  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished if  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  language  which  is  incompre- 
hensible to  educated  men  of' the  legal  profession,  and  d  fortiori  to 
the  class  of  men  who  constitute  juries.  There  are  few  assizes 
which  do  not  aiSbrd  many  illustrations  of  the  injury  done  to  scien- 
tific evidence,  and  the  clear  understanding  of  a  case,  by  the  techni- 
cal language  in  which  it  is  given.  A  medical  witness  should,  for 
his  own  credit  and  for  that  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs, 
employ  plain  and  simple  language  in  describing  a  wound,  as  well 
as  in  giving  his  evidence  generally.     (See  page  36,  ante.) 

Characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life, — If  we  find  about  a 
wound  marks  of  gangrene,  the  efiusion  of  adhesive  or  purulent 
matter,  or  if  the  edges  are  swollen  and  enlarged,  and  cicatrization 
has  commenced,  it  is  not  only  certain  that  the  injury  must  have 
been  inflicted  before  death,  but  that  the  person  must  have  lived 
some  time  after  it  was  inflicted.  Marks  of  this  description  will  not, 
however,  be  commonly  found  when  death  has  taken  place  within 
ten  or  twelve  hours  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  A  wound 
which  proves  fatal  within  this  period  of  time  will  present  through- 
out much  the  same  characters.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
incised,  there  will  be  traces  of  more  or  less  bleeding,  the  blood 
having  chiefly  an  arterial  character,  and  it  will  be  found  coagulated 
where  it  has  fallen  on  surrounding  bodies.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  everted,  and  the  muscular  and  cellular  tissue  around  is 
deeply  reddened  by  eflused  blood.  Coagula  or  clots  are  found  ad- 
hering to  the  wound,  provided  it  has  not  been  interfered  with. 
The  principal  characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life,  are,  then, 
the  following  :  1.  E version  of  the  edges  owing  to  vital  elasticity  of 
the  skin.  2.  Abundant  haemorrhage  or  bleeding,  often  of  an  at- 
rial character,  with  general  diffusion  of  blood  in  the  surrounding 
parts.  3.  The  presence  of  coagula.  The  wound  may  not  have  in- 
volved any  vessel,  and  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  bleeding, 
still  the  edges  will  be  everted,  and  the  musdes  and  skin  retracted. 
By  an  observation  of  this  kind  made  on  the  body  of  a  new-bom 
child  (Case  of  Elphick,  March  1848),  Mr.  Prince  was  enabled  to 
state  that  the  child  was  living  when  it  was  inflicted,  an  opinion 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the  mother. 

Characters  of  a  ivound  made  after  death. — If  the  wound  on  a  dead 
body  be  not  made  untD  twelve  or  foiuiieen  hours  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  death,  it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  produsfid. 
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during  life.  Either  no  blood  va  effused,  or  it  is  of  a  venous  cha- 
racter, i.e.,  it  may  have  proceeded  from  some  divided  vein.  The 
blood  is  commonly  liquid,  and  does  not  coagulate  as  it  falls  on  sur- 
rounding bodies,  like  that  poured  out  of  a  wound  in  the  living. 
The  edges  are  soft,  yielding,  and  destitute  of  elasticity  ;  they  are 
therefore  in  close  approximation.  The  cellular  and  muscular  tis- 
sues around  are  either  not  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  only  to  a  very 
partial  extent.  There  are  no  coagula  within  the  wound.  In  ex- 
perimenting upon  amputated  limbs,  I  have  found  these  characters 
possessed  by  a  wound  produced  two  or  three  hours  after  death,  al- 
though they  are  best  seen  when  the  wound  is  not  made  imtil  after 
the  body  has  lost  all  its  animal  heat.  In  wounds  on  the  dead 
body,  divided  arteries  have  no  marks  of  blood  about  them,  while 
in  the  living  body  the  fatal  bleeding  commonly  proceeds  from  these 
vessels.  Hence  in  a  wound  on  the  living,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
surrounding  vessels  are  empty.  The  chief  characters  of  a  wound 
after  death  are,  therefore  :  I.  Absence  of  copious  bleeding.  2.  If 
there  is  bleeding  it  is  exclusively  venous.  3.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  close,  not  everted.  4.  There  is  no  diffusion  of  blood  in 
the  cellular  tissue.  5.  There  is  an  absence  of  coagula.  But  it 
may  happen  that  a  wound  has  been  inflicted  soon  after  the  breath 
has  left  the  body,  and  while  it  was  yet  warm.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  wound  then  made  and  one  made  during  life,  is  not  so  well 
marked  as  in  wounds  inflicted  at  a  later  period  after  death. 

In  any  case  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  wound  was  in- 
flicted on  a  liidng  or  dead  body,  we  should  be  cautious  in  giving 
an  opinion :  since  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  no  decisive 
characters  by  which  wounds  of  the  kind  referred  to  can  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  a  medical  witness  is  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right  in  selecting  either  hypothesis.  It  is  a  considerable  step  in 
evidence,  when  we  are  able  to  assert  that  a  particular  wound, 
found  on  a  dead  body,  must  have  been  inflicted  either  during  life 
or  immedi<tfehf  after  death  ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
in  a  case  calling  for  criminal  investigation,  any  one  but  a  murderer 
would  think  of  inflicting  upon  a  body  immediately  after  death,  a 
wound  which  would  assuredly  have  produced  fatal  effects  had  the 
same  person  received  it  while  living.  So  soon  as  such  an  opinion 
can  be  safely  expressed  by  a  witness,  circumstantial  evidence  will 
often  make  up  for  that  which  may  be,  medically  speaking,  a  matter 
of  uncertainty. 

WmiTids  or  injuries  unattended  with  haemorrhage. — The  copious 
effusion  of  blood  has  been  set  down  as  a  well-marked  character 
of  a  severe  wound  received  during  life  ;  but  this  observation  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  cuts  and  stabs.  Lacerated  and  contused  wounds 
of  a  severe  kind  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  much  bleeding, 
even  when  a  larj^e  blood-vessel  is  implicated.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  whole  member  has  been  torn  from  the  living  body,  and 
that  little  blood  has  been  lost  ;  but  in  such  cases  coagula  or  clots 
of  blood  are  commonly  found  adhering  to  the  separated  parts,  a 
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character  which  indicates  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  either 
during  life  or  soon  after  death,  while  the  blood  was  warm  and  fluid. 
When  a  lacerated  or  contused  wound  inyolves  a  highly  yascular 
part,  although  no  large  blood-vessel  may  be  implicated,  it  is  liable 
to  cause  death  by  loss  of  blood. 

Ecchynwsui  from  violence. — Contusions  and  contused  wounds  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  a  discolouration  of  the  siurounding  skin, 
to  which  the  term  ecchymosis  (ckx^>  ^  pour  out)  is  applied.  This 
consists  essentially  in  the  extravasation  or  effusion  of  blood  generally 
from  small  ruptured  vessels,  into  the  surroimding  cellufiir  mem- 
brane beneath  the  skin.  An  ecchymosis  is  commonly  superficial, 
affecting  only  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  showing  itseU  externally, 
either  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  in  the  form  of 
a  deep  blue  or  livid  red  patch,  but  the  eflfusion  may  be  so  deeply 
seated  as  not  to  produce  any  external  diBOolouration  of  the  skin. 

Violence  inflicted  on  a  living  body  may  not  show  itself  under 
the  form  of  ecchymosis  until  after  deatK  A  man  received  from 
behind  several  kicks  on  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen,  which 
caused  a  niptiu*e  of  the  bladder,  and  death  by  peritonitis.  He 
died  in  about  thirty-five  hours  ;  but  there  was  no  ecchymosis  in 
the  seat  of  the  blows,  i.e.,  in  the  pubic  and  lumbar  regions,  until 
after  death.  Dr.  Hinze  met  with  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in 
which  it  was  observed  that  ecchymosis  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  cord  only  after  death.  (See  'Hanging.')  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Devergie  that  ecchymoses  are  often  concealed  on  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  when  first  removed  from  water,  owing  to 
the  sodden  state  of  the  skin  ;  they  may  become  apparent  only 
after  the  body  has  been  exposed  for  some  days  and  the  water  has 
evaporated. 

A  medical  jurLst  must  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 
that  when  a  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  a  living  person,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  the  individual  who  is  inaltreated  should  survive 
for  a  long  period  in  order  that  ecchymosis  may  be  produced. 
Among  numerous  instances  proving  the  contrary,  the  case  of  the 
Diichess  de  Pruiflin  (August  1847)  may  be  mentioned.  This  lady, 
who  was  assassinated  by  her  hiuiband,  was  attacked  while  asleep 
in  bed.  The  number  of  wounds  on  her  person  (thirty)  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  mortal  struggle,  which,  however,  could  not 
have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour.  Yet,  on  inspection,  there 
were  the  marks  of  numerous  ecchymoses,  which  had  resulted  from 
the  violent  use  of  a  bruising  instrument.  (*Ann.  d*Hyg.' 1847, 
t.  2,  p.  377.)  The  late  Prof.  Casper  of  Berlin  considered  that 
Ecchymosis  required  a  certain  time  for  its  production,  and  that  if 
a  person  died  speedily  from  the  effects  of  violence,  no  ecchymosis 
would  be  foxind  on  the  body,  although  the  violence  might  have 
been  of  a  bniising  nature.  (*Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.*  vol.  1, 
p.  121.)  The  case  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin  shows  that  this  is  not 
correct,  and  Casper  himself  has  admitted  that  ecchymosis  may  be 
produced  as  the  result  of  violence  applied  to  a  rftC^TktV^  ^<^^  \«^ 
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•^see  *  Strangulation  *),  a  result  which  is  in  accordance  with  other 
laots  mentioned  above  ;  but  if  ecchymosis  can  be  produced  by  vio- 
lence to  the  recently  dead,  it  is  dear  that  a  continuance  of  active  life 
is  not  necessary  for  its  production.  The  following  case  shows  how 
these  facts  may  be  misapplied.  In  June  1870,  a  young  man  was 
iBeen  to  strike  one  of  his  companions.  The  person  struck  died 
^ddenly.  On  a  post-mortem  examination  the  mark  of  a  bruise 
was  seen  over  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side.  About 
a  fortnight  before  this  blow  was  struck,  the  deceased  had  met  with 
an  accident :  a  heavy  box  fell  on  his  right  side,  knocked  him  sense- 
less, and  nearly  killed  him.  The  question  at  issue,  according  to 
Dr.  Ouppy  of  Falmouth  who  repoits  this  case>  was,  whether  the 
•ecchymosed  mark  on  the  side  was  owing  to  the  blow  struck  shortly 
before  the  man  died,  or  to  the  fall  of  the  box  upon  his  body  a  fort- 
night previously.  It  was  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  Casper, 
that  as  the  man  died  soon  after  the  blow  was  struck,  the  ecchymosis 
could  not  have  arisen  from  the  blow,  but  that  it  was  most  probably 
due  to  the  fall  of  the  box  a  fortnight  before.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  voL  2, 
p.  35.)  Such  a  case  does  not  present  much  difficulty.  If  the  ecchy- 
mosed mark  was  blue  or  livid,  and  without  any  marginal  colours, 
it  was  probably  the  result  of  the  blow  struck  just  before  death. 
If  the  olood  is  fluid  at  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  the  small 
capillary  vessels  are  torn  through,  sudden  death  following,  a  blow 
may  cause  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  production  of  a  mark  on 
the  skin.  The  warm  liquid  blood  thus  effused  will  find  its  way 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  produce  the  usual  external  appearance. 
If  in  the  case  quoted  the  ecchymosis  had  been  produced  a  fortnight 
before,  it  would  have  shown  some  changes  of  colour  at  the  margin, 
as  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colour  of  an  ecchymosed 
upot  are  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  may  serve  to  aid  the  witness 
in  giving  an  opinion  on  th^  probable  time  at  which  a  contusion  has 
been  inflicted.  After  a  certain  period,  commonly  in  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours,  the  blue  or  livid  margin  of  the  spot  is  observed 
to  become  lighter  ;  it  acquires  a  violet  tint,  and  before  its  final 
disappearance  it  passes  successively  through  shades  of  a  green, 
yellow,  and  lemon  colour.  During  this  time  the  spot  is  much 
increased  in  extent,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  ecchymosis  which 
received  the  violence  is  always  darker  than  the  circumference. 

Contusio)i8  on  the  dead, — Sir  B.  Ghristison  found  that  blows  in- 
flicted on  a  dead  body  within  tioo  hours  after  death,  gave  rise  to 
appearances  on  the  skin  similar  to  those  which  resulted  from  blows 
inflicted  on  a  person  recently  before  death.  The  livid  discolouration 
thus  produced  generally  arose  from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true 
akin,  but  sometimes  also  from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  a  perceptible 
stratum  of  the  true  skin  itself.  He  likewise  found  that  dark  fluid 
blood  might  even  be  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  seat  of 
the  discolourations,  so  as  to  blacken  or  redden  the  membranous 
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partitions  of  the  cells  containing  the  fat ;  but  this  last  effusion  waa 
never  extensive.  From  this,  then,  it  follows,  that,  by  trusting  to- 
external  appearances  only,  contusions  made  soon  after  death  may 
be  easily  confounded  with  those  which  have  been  produced  by 
violence  shortly  before  death.  If  a  contusion  has  been  caused 
some  hours  before  death,  there  will  be  swelling  of  the  part,  and 
probably  also  certain  changes  of  colour  in  the  ecchymosed  patch, 
m  either  of  which  cases  there  will  be  no  difficidty  in  forming  an 
opinion.  Although  ecchymosis,  or  an  appearance  analogous  to  it, 
may  be  produced  on  a  body  after  death,  the  changes  in  colour  are 
then  met  with  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  where  the  person 
i&  labouring  under  general  dropsy,  and  the  serum  effused  beneath 
the  skin,  may  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  the  blood.  The  most  satisfactory 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  effects  of  blows  on  the  living  and 
dead  body,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Christison,  is  the  following  : — 
In  a  contusion  inflicted  during  life,  the  ecch3rmosed  portion  of  cutis 
(true  skin)  is  generally  dark  and  much  discoloured  from  the  infiltra- 
tion of  blood  throughout  its  whole  thickness  ;  the  skin  at  the  same 
time  is  increased  in  firmness  and  tenacity.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
uniform  consequence  of  a  contusion  during  life ;  for  a  blow  may 
cause  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  witi^out  affecting  the  cutis 
in  the  manner  stated.  The  state  of  the  skin  here  described,  cannot 
be  produced  by  a  contusion  on  a  dead  body  ;  although  it  is  still  an 
open  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  produced  if  the  contusion 
were  inflicted  a  few  minni^  after  death.  As  it  is,  the  value  of  this 
sign  is  somewhat  circumscribed, — it  is  not  always  produced  on  the 
living, — it  might  be  possibly  produced  on  the  recently  dead  ;  so 
that  when  it  does  not  exist,  we  must  look  for  other  differential 
marks,  and  when  it  does  exist  we  ought  to  satbfy  ourselves  that 
the  contusion  was  not  inflicted  recently  after  death. 

The  period  at  which  such  injuries  cease  to  resemble  each  other  has 
not  been  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
incised  wounds,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  danger  of  con- 
founding them,  when  a  contusion  has  not  been  inflicted  on  a  dead 
body  until  after  the  disappearance  of  animal  heat  and  the  com- 
mencement of  cadaveric  rigidity. 

The  practical  inference  from  these  observations  is,  that  dis- 
colourations  of  the  skin  caused  by  blows  inflicted  soon  after  death, 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  on  the  living  body. 
An  instance  has  been  communicated  to  me,  on  respectable  authority, 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  blows  with  a  stick  were  in- 
flicted on  the  recently  dead  body  of  a  woman,  while  still  warm. 
The  body  was  afterwards  accidentally  seen  by  non-professional  per- 
sons, who  were  not  aware  of  the  performance  of  these  experiments; 
and  so  strong  was  the  impression  from  the  appearances,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life,  that  a  judicial  enquiry 
was  actually  instituted,  when  the  circumstances  were  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  severe  blows  after  death 
resemble  slight  blows  during  life,  is,  in  a  proLCtical  V\«7?  ^  wjcoaxir 
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portant.    It  does  not  aid  our  diagnoeu,  nor  prevent  serious  mistakes 
m>m  occurring. 

Is  Ecchymosia  a  necessary  rernU  of  violence  f — This  medico-legal 
question  has  often  created  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  in  Courts  of  law,  that  no  severe  blow  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  person  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  ecchymosis  or  other  indication  of  violence  on  the  part 
struck ;  but  this  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  well-ascertained 
jfacts.  However  true  the  statement  may  be  that  severe  contusions 
are  commonly  followed  by  ecchymosis,  it  is  open  to  numerous  ex- 
oeptions  ;  and  unless  these  are  Imown  to  a  practitioner,  his  evidence 
may  mislead  the  Court.     The  presence  of  ecchymosis  is  commonly 

Presumptive  evidence  of  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  its  absence 
oes  not  necessarily  negative  this  presumption. 
It  was  long  since  remarked  by  Portal  that  the  spleen  had  been 
found  ruptured  from  blows  or  falls,  without  any  ecchymosis  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  appearing  in  the  region  struck.  This  has  been 
also  observed  in  respect  to  ruptures  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  urinary  bladder,  from  violence  directly  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
Portal  supposed  that  the  mechanical  impulse  was  simply  transferred 
through  the  supple  parietes  (or  skin)  of  the  abdomen  to  the  viscera 
behind,  as  in  the  striking  of  a  bladder  filled  with  water.  Whether 
this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  small 
vessels  of  the  skin  often  escape  rupture  from  a  sudden  blow,  so  that 
their  contents  are  not  effused.  A  case  is  reported  by  Henke,  in 
which  a  labouring  man  died  some  hours  after  lighting  with  another, 
and  on  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  peritoneum  was  found  exten- 
sively inflamed,  owing  to  an  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  Muall 
intestines,  which  had  been  ruptured  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
was,  however,  no  ecchymosis  or  mark  on  the  skin  externally,  and 
the  medical  inspectors  were  inclined  to  affirm,  contrary  in  tliis 
case  to  direct  evidence,  that  no  blow  could  have  been  struck  ; 
but  others  of  greater  experience  were  appealed  to,  who  at  once 
admitted  that  the  laceration  of  the  intestines  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  blow,  even  although  there  was  no  appearance  of 
violence  externally.  Mr.  Watson  states  that  a  girl,  aged  nine,  re- 
ceived a  smart  blow  upon  the  abdomen  from  a  stone.  She  imme- 
diately complained  of  great  pain  ;  collapse  ensued,  and  she  died  in 
twenty-one  hours.  On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  ex- 
ternally, but  the  ileum  (small  intestines)  was  found  ruptured,  its 
contents  extra vasated,  and  the  peritoneum  extensively  inflamed. 
(*  On  Homicide,*  p.  187.)  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leith,  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  man  received  a  kick  on  the  abdomen  from  a  horse  : 
he  died  in  thirty  hours  from  peritonitis.  The  ileum  was  found  to 
have  been  torn  completely  across  in  its  lower  third.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  ecchymosis  externally,  a  fact  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  blow  was  here  struck  by  a  somewhat 
angidar  or  pointed  body — ^the  hoof  of  a  horse.  (*Med.  Gaz.' May 
1840.  See  also  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  Oct.  1865,  p.  286.)  Many  other 
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oaAes  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  that  eochy- 
inosis  is  not  a  necessary  or  constant  result  of  a  severe  blow  ;  but 
these  sufiiciently  establish  the  fact.  This  medico-legal  question 
frequently  arises  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  or  liver  is  ruptured, 
as,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  it  is  often 
alleged  in  defence  that  no  blow  or  kick  could  have  been  inflicted 
on  this  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
view  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  (See  Ruptures  of  the  heart, 
liver,  spine,  and  intestines,  pod.) 
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XVIDENXK   OF   THK   USE   OF   A   WEAPON. — aiARACT  ^RS    OF   WOUNDS  CAUSED  BT 
WEAPONS.— INCISED,    PUNCTURED,    LACBaATED,     AND   CONTUSED  WOUNDS.— 

STABS   AND   CUTS. — WHAT   ARE   WEAPONS? — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DRESS. 

niPUTKD    OR   SELF-INFLICTED   WOUNDS, 

^Evidence  of  tlie  iise  of  a  weapon. — It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
a  weapon  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  a  wound,  for  the 
words  of  the  new  statute  are  :— *  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means 
ichai soever y  wound  or  cause  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  a  person,' 
&c.  ;  yet  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  weapon  in  cases  of  assault 
may  materially  aflect  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded  on 
conviction.  When,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  certain  that  a 
weapon  has  been  used,  it  is  not  unusual  for  prisoners  to  declare 
that  no  weapon  was  employed  by  them,  but  that  the  wound  had 
been  occasioned  by  accidental  circumstances.  A  witness  should 
remember  that  he  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  swear  that  a  particular 
weapon  produced  at  a  trial  must  have  been  used  by  the  prisoner  : 
— he  is  only  justified  in  saying  that  the  wound  was  caused  either  by 
it  or  by  one  similar  to  it.  Schworer  relates  the  following  case.  A 
man  was  stabbed  by  another  in  the  face,  and  a  knife  with  the  blade 
entire  was  brought  forward  as  circumstantial  evidence  against  him, 
; — the  surgeon  having  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by 
this  knife.  The  wounded  person  recovered  ;  but  a  year  afterwards 
an  abscess  formed  in  Ms  face,  and  the  broken  point  of  the  real 
weapon  was  discharged  from  it.  The  wound  could  not  therefore 
have  been  produced  by  the  knife  which  was  brought  forward  as 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  trial.  (*  Lehre  von  dem 
Kindermorde.')  Although  the  criminality  of  an  act  is  not  affected 
by  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  that  such  mistakes 
i»hould  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  a 
witness.  (On  this  question,  see  the  case  of  Benaiid,  by  Dr.  Boys 
de  Louiy,  *Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1839,  t.  11,  p.  170.  As  to  what  is  a 
weapon,  see  Henke,  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  67.) 

Chciracters  of  wounds  produced  by  weapons. — Let  us  now  suppose 
that  no  weapon  is  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  oi  «w  \nXxi»^  S& 
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to  be  fomided  only  on  an  examination  of  a  wound.  It  is  right  for 
him  to  know  that  on  all  criminal  trials,  oonnderable  importance  is 
attached  by  the  law  to  the  fact  of  a  wound  having  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  a  weapon  ;  since  this  generally  implies  malice,  and  in 
most  cases  a  greater  desire  to  injure  the  party  assaUed,  than  the 
mere  employment  of  manual  force.  Some  wounds,  such  as  cuts 
and  stabs,  at  once  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by 
weapons. 

1.  Incised  wounds, — In  indsed  wounds,  the  sharpness  of  the  in- 
strument may  be  inferred  from  the  cleanness  and  regulari^  with 
which  the  edges  are  cut :  in  stabs,  ako,  the  form  and  depth  of  a 
wound  will  often  indicate  the  kind  of  weapon  employed.  Stabs 
sometimes  have  the  characters  of  incised  punctures,  one  or  both 
extremities  of  the  wound  being  cleanly  icut,  according  to  whether 
the  weapon  is  single  or  double-edged.  Dupuytren  has  remarked 
that  suck  stabs,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  are  apparently 
smaller  than  the  weapon — ^a  point  to  be  remembered  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  size  of  a  wound  and  the  instrument. 
A  lateral  motion  of  the  weapon  may,  however,  cause  a  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  wound.  (See  case  '  Ann.  .d'Hyg.'  1847, 
t.  1,  p.  400.)  When  a  stab  has  traversed  the  body,  the  entrance- 
aperture  is  commonly  larger  than  the  aperture  of  exit ;  and  its 
edges,  contrary  to  wliat  might  be  supposed,  are  sometimes  everted, 
owing  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  That  facts  of 
this  kind  should  be  available  as  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and 
before  there  has  been  any  interference  with  it. 

In  general,'wounds  made  by  glass  or  earthenware  are  characterized 
by  their  firreat  irregularity  and  the  unevenness  of  their  edges.  In 
Beg.  V.  Ankers  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1845),  a  clean  cut  as  from  a 
penknife,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  deep,  was  proved  to  have 
existed  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  fallen  during  a 
quarrel  with  the  prisoner.  Some  broken  crockery  was  lying  near 
the  spot,  and  it  was  alleged  in  the  defence  that  a  fall  upon  tMs  had 
caused  the  wound.  This  allegation  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
dean  and  even  appearance  of  me  edges  of  the  wound.  The  prisoner, 
in  whose  possession  a  penknife  had  been  found,  was  convicted. 

Punctured  wminds. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  edges 
of  a  punctured  wound  are  lacerated  and  irregular,  or  incised  ; 
because  it  may  be  alleged  in  defence,  that  the  wound  was  produced 
by  a  fall  on  some  substance  capable  of  causing  an  injury  somewhat 
resembling  it.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  deeply 
penetrating  wound  on  the  genital  organs  of  the  deceased,  which  had 
evidently  caused  the  woman's  death,  was  ascribed  by  the  prisoners 
charged  with  the  murder,  to  her  having  fallen  on  some  broken 
glass  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  boimded 
everywhere  by  clean  incisions,  which  rendered  this  defence  incon- 
siitent,  if  not  impossible.  I  have  known  a  similar  defence  made 
on  two  other  occasions^  where  the  cases  came  to  trial.     In  general. 
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wounds  made  by  glass  or  earthenware  are  characterized  by  tlieir 
great  irreKularity  and  the  unevenness  of  their  edges.  Cases  of 
this  kind  uiow  that  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know  when  ibis 
sort  of  defence  may  be  raised,  a  medical  witness  should  never  fail 
to  make  a  minute  examination  of  a  wound  which  is  suspected  to 
have  been  criminally  inflicted.  These  medical  difiiculties  are  now  for 
the  most  part  removed  by  the  24th  and  25th  Victoria,  Chapter  100. 
This  must  not,  however,  lead  the  witness  to  suppose  that  a  personal 
injury  is  not  to  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  the  deter* 
mination  of  this  question. 

2.  Louxrated  and  (kyi\tused  vxmnds, — ^Lacerated  wounds  do  not  in 
general  present  ^ater  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  origin  than 
those  which  are  incised  or  pimctured.  The  means  which  produced 
the  laceration  are  commonly  well  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  wound.  These  injuries  are  generally  the  result  of  accident; 
they  are,  however,  frequently  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  new-bom 
children,  in  which  case  they  may  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  infanticide. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  weapon, 
and  that  the  weapon  fitted  the  wounds,  these  facts  would,  of  course, 
go  far  to  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  murder.  In  the  case  of  Mont' 
gomery  (Omagh  Summer  Ass.  1873)  it  was  proved  that  a  bill-hook, 
found  buried  in  a  spot  to  which  the  prisoner  was  seen  to  go,  fitted 
the  injuries  produced  on  the  skull  of  the  deceased,  and  this  piece 
of  evidence  served  to  connect  the  prisoner  and  the  weapon  with  the 
act  of  murder,  which  took  place  in  a  dwelling-house. 

Contused  wounds  and  severe  contusions  present  much  greater 
difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.     It  is  not  often  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  a  contused  woimd  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  weapon, 
from  a  blow  of  the  fist y  or  a  folly  by  reason  of  the  deceased  having 
accidentally  fallen  against  some  hard  surface.     The  question  is  fre- 
quently put  to  medical  witnesses  on  those  trials  for  manslaughter 
which  arise  out  of  the  pugilistic  combats  of  half-drunken  men. 
One  of  the  combatants  is  generally  killed,  either  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  by  a  fall,  or  by  both  kinds  of  violence  combined.     The  skull 
may  or  may  not  be  fractured  ;  and  the  person  may  die  of  concussion, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  from  efiusion  of  blood.     The  general 
defence  is  that  the  deceased  struck  his  head  against  some  hard  sub- 
itanco  in  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a  surgeon  is  asked  whether  the 
larticular  appearances  might  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
f  a  fall.     A  medical  witness  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  swear  with 
)rtainty  that  a  contused  wound  of  the  head  must  have  been  pro- 
iced  by  a  weapon  and  not  by  a  fall.     Some  circumstances,  bow- 
er, may  occasionally  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point, 
there  are  contused  wounds  on  several  parts  of  the  head,  with 
)ious  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  tiie  presumption  is  that 
eapon  must  have  been  used.     If  the  marks  of  violence  are  on 
summit  of  the  head,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been 
)ed  by  a  weapon,  since  this  is  not  commonly  a  part  which  can. 
ive  injury  from  a  fall.     So  if  sand,  gravel,  gnAa,  ox  o\)tiSt  vd^E^ 
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stances  be  found  in  a  contused  wound,  this  will  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  injury  was  really  caused  by  a  fall. 

It  matters  not,  under  the  new  Statute  on  wounding,  whether  the 
wound  was  produced  directly  by  a  weapon  employed  by  an  assail- 
ant, or  indirectly  by  any  act  of  violence  on  his  part.  A  man  may 
fracture  the  skull  of  another  either  by  striking  him  with  a  brick, 
or  by  striking  him  with  his  fist  and  thus  causing  him  to  fall  against 
a  brick.  Acquittals  formerly  took  place  upon  technicalities  of  this 
kind  ('  Law  Times,'  March  21,  1846,  p.  601)  :  but  in  Reg.  v. 
Dodd  (Shrewsbury  Smnmer  Assizes,  1853)  Coleridge  J.  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  against  the  distinction  thus  made.  The  prisoner, 
it  was  alleged,  threw  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  who  immediately  fell 
on  a  stone  floor.  The  deceased  was  able  to  go  about  for  several 
days,  but  he  died,  a  week  after  he  had  sustained  the  violence,  from 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  The 
medical  witness  ascribed  the  fracture  to  a  blow  from  a  stone.  In 
the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  fracture  might  just  as  well  have 
arisen  from  a  fall  on  a  stone  floor.  Coleridge  J.  held,  if  the 
prisoner  knocked  the  deceased  down,  that  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  deceased  died  from  a  fall  on  a  stone  floor,  or  from 
an  injury  produced  by  the  stone  which  was  thrown  at  him. 

A  doubt  may  arise  whether  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been  used 
in  reference  to  lacerated  or  contused  wounds.  Contused  wounds 
on  bony  surfaces,  as  on  the  head,  sometimes  present  the  appearance 
of  incised  wounds,  the  skin  being  evenly  separated.  When  a 
woimd  is  recent,  a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  a 
witness  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  but  if  some  time  has  elapsed 
before  a  wound  is  examined,  great  caution  will  be  required  in 
forming  a  judgment. 

In  January  1853,  Mr.  Hancock  was  enabled,  by  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  a  wound,  to  disprove  a  charge  of  maliciously  woimding 
made  against  innocent  persons.  A  little  girl  was  represented  to 
have  received,  while  sitting  over  an  iron  grating,  a  wound  in  the 
pudendum,  by  some  persons  pushing  a  toasting-fork  or  pointed 
instrument  between  the  bars  of  the  grating  from  below.  There 
were  no  marks  of  punctures,  which  would  nave  been  found  had 
this  statement  been  true,  but  a  slight  laceration  of  the  parts,  such 
as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  fall  on  the  edge  of 
the  iron  grating  while  the  girl  was  in  a  sitting  position.  There 
were  also  marks  of  bruises  on  the  thigh,  such  as  might  have  oc- 
curred from  an  accident  of  this  kind.  The  mother  of  the  child  had 
made  a  false  charge  for  the  sake  of  exciting  public  compassion  and 
extorting  money.  A  proper  surgical  examination  of  the  injury 
clearly  established  that  it  had  resulted  from  accident.  The  part 
of  the  body  in  which  the  injury  existed  in  this  case  is  not  usually 
exposed  to  laceration  or  punctures  from  accident ;  but  the  child, 
for  a  certain  purpose,  had  placed  herself  voluntarily  in  this  position, 
and  had,  on  her  own  admission,  slipped,  and  thus  probably  injured 
Jietvelf, 
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A  surffeon  should  be  cantioTiB  in  listening  to  the  statementB  of 
others,  i^t  a  weapon  has  been  nsed,  unless  uie  wound  itself  bean 
about  it  such  characters  as  to  leave  the  fact  indisputable.  During 
a  scuffle,  the  person  assaulted  may  be  easily  deceived  as  to  the  way 
in  which  an  accused  person  inflicted  a  wound  upon  him ;  and  a  bad 
motive  may  sometimes  exist  for  imputing  to  an  assailant  the  use  of 
4k  weapon  during  a  quarrel.  In  such  cases  we  should,  as  medical 
witnesses,  rather  trust  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound  for  proof 
of  the  use  of  a  weapon,  than  to  any  account  given  by  interested 
parties. 

A  late  learned  judge  su^^ested  to  me  that  some  means  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  effects  of  falls  and  blows  affecting  the 
same  part  of  the  body,  would  greatly  aid  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would,  but  as  no  two  cases 
ooming  under  this  class  of  injuries  are  precisely  alike  either  in 
the  pa^  wounded  or  the  amount  of  force  employed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  introduce  general  rules  or  to  make  statistics  practically 
available.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a  mere  fall  is  not  suffi^ 
cient  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  injury  that  may  be  caused  by 
a  blunt  weapon  applied  suddenly  to  the  head  by  human  force  ;  but 
A  severe  fracture  may  arise  from  a  simple  accident  of  this  kind, 
and  present  nearly  all  the  characters  of  homicidal  violence.  The 
difficulties  at  criminal  trials  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  proceed,  not 
80  much  from  want  of  rules  to  assign  the  violence  to  one  condition 
or  the  other,  as  from  a  want  of  proper  observation  when  the  wounds 
are  first  examined.  If  minute  attention  were  given  to  an  examini^ 
tion  of  these  injuries  soon  after  their  occurrence,  circumstances 
would  be  noticed  which  would  help  the  medical  witness  to  a  con- 
elusion.  The  defence  that  they  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
fall  is  not  set  up  until  a  subsequent  period,  and  the  surgeon  is 
then  obliged  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  the  main  points  of  custinc- 
tion.     Such  improvised  opinions  usually  fail  in  impressing  a  jury. 

When  it  is  a  question  which  of  two  weapons  produced  certain 
bruised  wounds  found  on  the  head,  the  difficulties  of  medical  evi- 
dence are  increased.  Under  these  circumstances  the  presence  of 
blood,  hair,  cotton,  or  woollen  fibres  on  one  of  the  weapons,  may 
render  it  probable  that  this  weapon  was  used.  In  most  instances 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  form  of  a  contused  wound  and  an 
early  comparison  of  it  with  the  alleged  weapon,  or  the  substance 
said  to  have  produced  it,  will  enable  a  witness  to  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  situation,  depth,  and  shape  of  the 
wound  may  be  such  that  no  accidental  fall  could  reasonably  account 
for  its  production.  In  assaults  on  women,  it  is  not  unusiial  to  find 
that  the  complainant  herself  endeavours  to  exculpate  the  assailant 
(her  husband)  by  ascribing  the  marks  of  violence,  not  to  blows,  but 
to  some  accidental  fall.  Li  August  1864,  a  woman  deposed  before 
a  magistrate  that  certain  severe  injuries  which  she  bsA  ^wSk\^mfi^ 
had  been  caused  by  her  falling  on  a  fender.  TVie  laedicsX  Ta^ai^Vo 
examined  her^  found  on  the  top  of  the  head  ihxee  dii^Xk!cX>  \70*^QSkdA> 
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which  were  bleeding.  Two  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  caused 
by  a  blunt  instrument :  the  third  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  waa 
a  clean  cut  wound.  He  considered  that  they  had  been  produced 
by  a  chopper,  and  that  none  of  them  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  or  a 
series  of  falls.  The  prisoner  on  this  evidence  was  committed  for 
triaL 

3.  Stahs  and  Cuts, — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  law  in  some 
cases  attaches  great  importance  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  a 
weapon ;  and  a  medical  man  has  therefore  a  certain  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  weapon  and  the  denial 
of  its  use,  he  is  called  upon  to  say  whether  one  has  or  has  not  been 
used.  In  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  there  can  in  general  be  no 
difficulty,  for  these  injuries  carry  with  them  distinct  evidence  of 
their  mode  of  production.  Formerly  stabbing  and  cutting  were 
treated  as  distinct  from  wounding,  and  very  nice  legal  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  these  terms,  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring 
acquittals  on  mere  legal  technicalities.  Under  the  new  consoli- 
dated Act,  the  words  *  stab '  and  '  cut '  are  properly  omitted,  and 
the  word  '  wound '  only  has  been  retained.  Medical  men  would 
always  agree  upon  a  stab  or  cut  being  a  wound,  but  they  might 
reasonably  differ  upon  the  question  whether  in  a  given  case  a 
wound  was  really  a  stab  or  cut.  It  might  be  punctured,  lacerated, 
or  contused,  and  not  fairly  come  under  the  professional  description 
either  of  a  cut  or  a  stab.  In  the  meantime  tiie  only  person  who  de- 
rived benefit  from  this  grammatical  confusion,  was  the  assailant 
who  had  inflicted  the  undefined  injury  on  another.  A  medical  wit- 
ness has  now  only  to  prove  that  the  personal  injury  falls  strictly 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  wound ;  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
prove  the  precise  variety  of  woimding  to  which  the  injury  should 
be  assigned.  At  the  same  time,  he  mil  always  be  prepared  with  a 
full  description  of  the  characters  of  an  injury  in  case  questions  on 
the  subject  should  be  put  to  him. 

What  are  Weapons. — ^The  new  statute  has  removed  those  legal 
subtieties  which  raised  doubts  on  the  true  significance  of  the  term 
weapon.  Thus  the  teeth,  the  hands  or  feet  uncovered,  were  for- 
merly held  by  the  judges  not  to  be  weapons  ;  and  injuries  produced 
by  them,  however  severe,  were  not  tinted  as  wounds  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  Persons  were  tried  on  charges  of  biting 
off  fingers  and  noses,  and  although  the  medical  evidence  provea 
that  wounds  of  a  severe  kind  had  been  inflicted,  and  that  great  dis- 
figurement and  mischief  had  been  done  to  individuals,  yet  the  na- 
tiure  of  the  injury  produced  was  not  so  much  regarded  as  the  actual 
method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  persons  charged  were 
acquitted  under  an  indictment  for  'wounding,'  since  woimds  in  a 
le^  sense  could  be  produced  only  by  weapons,  while  the  teeth, 
hiuids,  and  feet  were  not  weapons  in  law ! 
Examination  of  the  Dress. — This  is  sometimes  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  man.  In  a  case  of  severe  wounding, 
of  wJiatever  kind,  he  should  always  require  to  see  the  dress  of  the 
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wounded  person.  It  may  throw  a  material  light  upon  the  mode  in 
-which  a  wound  has  been  produced  ;  it  may  remove  an  erroneous 
.  suspicion  of  murder,  and  may  sometimes  serve  to  indicate  that  a 
wound  has  been  self-inflicted  for  the  concealment  of  other  crimeSy 
or  falsely  to  impute  its  infliction  to  other  persons.  Marks  of  blood, 
dirt,  grass,  or  other  substances  on  the  clothing,  may  also  throw  a 
light  upon  the  mode  of  infliction.  So  asain  uie  use  of  a  weapon, 
in  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  may  be  inferred  from  the  dress  pre- 
senting corresponding  cuts  or  perforations.  Contused  wounds  by 
bludgeons  may,  however,  be  readily  produced  through  the  dress, 
without  tearing  or  injuring  it.  Considerable  laceration  of  the  skin 
and  muscles,  and  even  severe  fractiures,  may  be  caused  without  ne- 
cessarily penetrating  the  dress,  supposing  it  to  be  at  all  of  an  elastic 
or  yielding  nature.  In  self-inflicted  or  imputed  wounds,  if  of  the 
nature  of  cuts  or  stabs,  there  is  often  a  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  perforations  of  the  dress  and  the  wounds  on  the  per- 
son :  this  is  one  of  the  characters  by  which  the  correctness  of  a 
statement  may  be  tested.  A  severe  wound  may  be  indirectly  pro- 
duced by  a  bruising  weapon,  and  medical  witnesses  have  been  often 
questioned  on  this  point.  Thus,  the  prosecutor  may  at  the  time 
have  worn  about  his  person  some  article  of  dress  which  received 
the  blow,  and  this  may  have  actually  caused  the  wound.  Cases  of 
this  kind  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany them.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  medical  practitioner  should 
always  make  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  wounds  which 
are  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  criminal  charges,  as  well  as  of 
the  dress  or  clothing  worn  by  the  wounded  person  at  the  time  of 
the  assault.  In  peif orming  his  duties  as  a  surgeon,  he  is  bound, 
so  far  as  he  consistently  can,  to  notice  as  a  medical  jurist  the  cha- 
racters of  all  personal  injuries,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  produced.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  dress  has  served  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  contused  wounds  have  been  inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  person 
foimd  dead, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  neglect  to  examine  the 
dress  has  led  to  accidental  being  mistaken  for  homicidal  violence, 
as  in  the  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Codd,  coroner 
for  Essex : — 

A  woman,  set.  60,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  She  had  vomited 
slightly,  and  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the  floor,  which 
had  flowed  from  her  nose.  She  had  been  seen  in  her  usual  health 
on  the  previous  night.  On  inspection,  there  were  found  two  in- 
dentations about  the  middle  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  there 
was  a  large  clot  of  blood  in  this  situation  beneath  the  skin.  On 
removing  this  clot,  the  bone  was  found  fractured  to  the  extent  of 
four  inches.  Nearly  three  ounces  of  dark  clotted  blood  were  found 
on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  (dura  mater),  between  it  and 
the  skulL  All  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.  This  was  the  only 
injury,  and  quite  sufiicient  to  account  for  death  ;  but  a  queationcL 
arose  respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  fid£tvao  v^q;^  cd^ofi/^^    ^ 
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was  in  eyidence  that  on  the  evening  before  her  death,  deceased  had 
been  suddenly  knocked  down,  while  she  was  walking  in  a  public 
load,  by  a  man  accidentally  running  against  her.  One  witnesa 
stated  that  she  fell  heavily  on  the  bi^  of  her  head,  on  which  at 
the  time  she  wore  a  bonnet.  She  appeared  stunned — was  raised 
up  by  the  men — some  brandy  was  given  to  her,  and  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  walk  home  and  eat  her  supper  as  usual,  after  which 
no  one  saw  her  imtil  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  on  the  following 
morning.  Some  suspicion  arose  that  the  violence  done  to  the  head 
was  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  fall,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether,  with  such  an  amoimt  of  injury,  the  deceased 
oould  have  walked  to  her  home,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  have  eaten  her  supper  before  going  to  bed.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  this  was  a  case  of  muider,  and  a  man  who  lodged  in 
the  house  with  deceased  was  suspected.  His  room  was  searched, 
and  a  hammer  with  two  daws  was  found.  On  comparing  these 
daws  with  the  two  indentations  and  fracture,  the  medical  witness 
thought  that  this  weapon  would  at  once  account  for  their  produc- 
tion. Deceased  and  this  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling, 
and  they  were  the  only  persons  in  the  house  on  this  occasion.  The 
lodger  said  that  he  k  c  uie  woman  in  about  nine  o'clock  (the  fall  in 
the  road  occiured  about  7.30)  ;  her  appearance  presented  nothing 
unusual,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  her  until  called  at  seven  the  next 
morning,  when  she  was  found  dead  and  cold.  It  was  only  at  the 
adjoiumed  inquest  that  the  bonnet  worn  by  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  was  called  for  by  the  coroner.  Two  indentations 
were  then  found  upon  the  back  part  of  it,  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  skull  of  decsased.  The  indentations  on  the  bonnet  con- 
tained dust  and  dirt,  thereby  confirming  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  Uie  fall  in  the  road  had 
caused  the  fatal  injury  to  the  head.  The  examination  of  the  dress, 
in  this  case,  cleared  up  what  might  have  been  otherwise  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  the  large  internal  efiusion  of  blood  which  had 
caused  death  did  not  take  place  until  deceased  had  reached  home, 
and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  exertion  made.  She  must  have  died 
very  soon  after  she  went  to  bed,  as  her  body  was  found  cold  at 
seven  o'dock  the  next  morning.  In  addition  to  the  caution  which 
this  case  conveys  respecting  medical  opinions  on  the  origin  of 
wounds,  it  shows  that  persons  may  walk  and  die  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  a  serious  injury  to  the  head  has  been  sus- 
tained. 

If  several  wounds  have  been  inflicted  through  the  dress  an 
examination  of  this  may  sometimes  suffice  to  show  which  was  first 
received  A  man,  in  struggling  with  an  assailant,  received  three 
stabs  with  a  knife — ^two  on^e  left  elbow  and  a  third  in  the  back. 
The  latter  was  at  about  the  level  of  the  eighth  rib  ; — it  was  vertical 
to  the  chest  and  had  dean  edges.  The  lower  margin  was  obtuse — 
ihe  upper  acute  ;  hence  it  was  evident  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the 

■poQ  had  been  directed  upwards.     It  had  traversed  the  left  lung 
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and  the  heart,  and  had  caused  immediate  death.  It  was  obvious, 
on  examination,  that  this  mortal  wound  had  been  first  received,  and 
the  stabs  at  the  elbow  inflicted  subsequently.  These  two  stabs, 
which  were  slight,  had  divided  the  doth  coat  and  shirt,  and  had 
only  grazed  the  skin,  so  that  no  blood  had  been  eflused.  But  the 
edges  of  the  cuts  in  the  doth  coat  and  shirt  were  stained  with  blood ; 
hence  it  was  evident  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon 
already  rendered  bloody  by  a  previous  wound.  The  fact  was  of 
some  importance  in  the  case,  and  the  correctness  of  the  medical 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  at  the  judicial  inquiry.  (See 
'Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,'  1847,  p.  461.) 

Imputed  or  self-inflicted  wounds, — ^A  man  ma^  produce  upon  bimifAlf 
one  or  more  wounds  for  the  purpose  of  smmlating  a  homiddal 
assault  which  he  may  allege  to  have  been  committed  upon  him. 
With  the  motives  fur  the  self-infliction  of  wounds  a  medical  jurist 
is  not  concerned — it  is  of  the  fact  only  that  he  can  take  cognizance. 
From  the  cases  that  have  yet  occurred,  it  would  appear  that  the 
object  has  been  to  extort  money,  to  conceal  murder,  robbery,  or 
some  other  crime,  and  to  turn  away  a  suspidon  of  criminality  from 
the  wounded  person  himself,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  a 
motive  for  the  self-infliction  of  injuries ;  and  when  a  reasonable 
motive  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  and 
to  credit  the  story.     Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  thus 
imputing  violence  to  others  have  frec^uently  borne  respectable 
characters  until  the  occurrence,  and  this  has  contributed  to  give 
support  to  thoir  statements.     When  a  person  intending  to  commit 
suidde  fails  in  the  attempt,  he  has  sometimes,  under  a  sense  of 
shame,  attributed  the  infliction  of  a  wound  in  his  throat  to  another ; 
but  facts  of  this  kind  may  without  difficulty  be  cleared  iip  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.     Imputed  wounds,  if  we  except  the  case  of 
an  actual  attempt  at  suicide,  in  which  the  injury  is  comjnonly 
severe,  are  generallv  of  a  st^perficial  character,  consisting  of  cuts  or 
incisions  not  extending  below  the  true  skin  ;  deep  stabs  are  sddom 
resorted  to  where  the  purpose  is  not  suicide  but  merely  to  conceal 
other  crimes.     Further,  these  wounds  are  in  front  of  the  person, 
and  may  be  on  the  right  or  left  side,  according  to  whether  the 
person  is  right  or  left-handed.     They  have  also  been  generally 
numermis,  and  widely-scattered  ;  sometimes  they  have  had  a  com- 
plete parallelism,  unlike  those  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  an 
adversary  during  a  mortal  conflict  with  a  weapon.     The  hands  are 
seldom  wounded,  although  in  the  resistance  to  real  homiddal 
attempts  these  parts  commonly  sufler  most  severely.     The  injuries 
are  not  usually  situated  over  those  parts  of  the  body  in  whidi 
wounds  are  by  common  repute  considered  mortal,  and  there  is  in 
general  an  entire  want  of  correspondence  between  the  situation  of 
the  wounds  on  the  person,  and  the  cuts  or  other  marks  on  the 
dress.     This  is  a  fact  which  requires  special  attention. 

In  comparing  cuts  on  the  dress  with  wounds  on  tYi^  i^ctw>xi,  >i>MSt% 
are  sevend  circumstances  to  be  attended  to.    VAieAi  oxWc^e^  o1  ^x^m^ 
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were  worn  at  the  time  of  the  assault  ?  In  a  case  of  actual  stabbing 
by  another,  all  ought  to  present  marks  of  perforation,  corresponding 
in  direction,  form,  size,  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  weapon,  &c. 
In  imputed  wounds,  the  marks  on  several  layers  of  dress  may  not 
correspond  with  each  other  in  the  characters  above  mentioned.     It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  simulating  such  injuries,  so  to  arrange  his 
clothes  when  off  his  person  as  to  deceive  a  careful  examiner.  There 
will  be  some  inconsistency  or  want  of  adjustment.     Apart  from  the 
fact  that  several  stabs  or  cuts  cannot  exist  on  the  same  part  of  the 
clothes,  without  one  or  more  being  stained  with  blood  from  the  out- 
side or  inside,  an  impostor  may  either  do  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  thus  lead  to  his  detection.  In  a  case  which  excited  much  public 
discussion  in  London  many  years  since,  a  simple  circumstance  led 
to  the  inference  that  certain  stabs  or  cuts  through  a  shirt  had  not 
been  produced  while  the  shirt  was  on  b\it  while  it  was  off  the  body. 
There  were  two  cuts  in  the  shirt  near  to  each  other,  precisely 
similar  in  size,  form,  and  direction ;  in  fact,  the  knife  or  dagger  pro- 
ducing them  must  have  gone  through  a  fold  of  the  shirt,  so  accurate 
was  the  correspondence.    Then,  however,  it  followed  that  the  shirt 
could  not  have  been  upon  the  body  of  the  wounded  person,  as  he 
alleged,  because  a  stab  through  a  shirt  when  worn  over  the  skin 
must,  in  order  to  reach  the  body,  traverse  not  only  a  fold  (produc- 
ing two  cuts),  but  a  single  layer  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  thus 
produce  three  cuts,  or  in  the  event  of  traversing  two  folds,  five  cut^. 
In  simulating  the  wounds  by  cuts  on  the  shi^,  the  person  is  sup- 
posed to  have  forgotten  this,  and  have  merely  stabbed  a  fold  of  the 
shirt  while  Ijring  on  a  table,  or  in  some  situation  convenient  for  the 
purpose.     This,  among  other  facts,  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
slight  wounds  on  the  chest  were  self-inflicted.     A  case  occurred  at 
Nottingham  in  February  1872,  which  shows  how  persons  who  in- 
flict wounds  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  dress  covering  the 
wounded  part,  may  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.     A  youth 
charged  a  man  with  luilawfully  wounding  him  on  the  highway.  He 
stated  that  the  man  had  stabbed  him  in  the  arm,  cutting  through 
his  shirt  and  coat-sleeve.     There  was  no  attempt  at  robbery,  and 
no  motive  for  such  an  act.    On  examining  the  coat  and  shirt-sleeve 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  cut,  but  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing cut  in  the  lining  of  the  coat-sleeve.     The  prosecutor  could  give 
no  explanation  of  this.     It  was  clear  that  the  charge  was  false,  that 
there  had  been  no  cutting  or  stabbing  by  another,  but  that  the 
wound  was  self-inflicted  when  the  coat  was  not  worn.     The  youth 
wished  to  leave  the  place  where  he  had  been  sent  for  private  study, 
and  he  had  adopted  this  singular  plan  to  induce  his  friends  to 
remove  him. 

It  has  been  contended  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 

detection  of  such  cases  ;  each  must  be  decided  by  the  facts  which 

accompany  it.     The  facts  which  a  medical  man  must  endeavour 

to  aacertam  are  the  following  : — 1 .  The  relative  positions  of  the 

SBsailant  and  the  assailed  person  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  attack. 
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'2.  The  situation,  direction,  and  depth  of  the  wound  or  wotinds. 
3.  The  situation  or  direction  of  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  on  the 
person  or  dress  of  either,  or  of  both,  the  assaihmt  and  assailed^ 
and,  4.  The  marks  of  blood,  and  the  quantity  effused  at  the  spot 
where  the  mortal  struggle  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  The  im* 
portance  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  strong 
suspicion  was  raised  against  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
year  1810,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  SelliSf  when  a  proper  exami- 
nation of  the  woimds  on  the  deceased  would  have  shown  that  they 
might  have  been  self-inflicted. 

ft  is  worthy  of  remark  that  imputed  wounds  are  generally  cuts 
or  stabs.  They  are  seldom  of  the  contused  kind  ;  the  mipostor  can* 
not,  in  reference  to  contusions,  so  easily  calculate  upon  the  amotint 
of  mischief  which  is  likely  to  ensue.  Dr.  Bergeret,  however,  has 
related  some  cases  in  which  females  labouring  under  hysterical 
attacks  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  severe  contusions,  and 
have  charged  innocent  persons  with  attempts  to  murder.  ( '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1863,  voL  1,  p.  463.)  In  gen^td  the  inconsistency  of 
the  stoiy  is  so  palpable  as  to  betray  the  imposture  at  once ;  but 
the  pubuc  are  easily  deceived,  and  much  prejudice  is  often  tin- 
justly  excited  against  those  who  have  been  falsely  accused. 
Slight  excoriations  or  bruises  may  be  magnified  into  marks  of 
murderous  violence  ;  and  if  a  mescal  man  can  be  found  to  ad- 
mit in  an  unqualified  form,  that  a  severe  blow  may  be  inflicted 
and  yet  leave  but  slight  marks  on  the  skin,  the  charge  will  be 
considered  proved  against  the  unfortunate  accused. 

The  case  of  M,  Armand,  a  merchant  of  Montpellier,  who  was 
tried  at  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  March  1864,  for  an  alleged  murderous 
assault  upon  his  servant  Maiuice  Roux,  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  readiness  with  which  the  most  inconsistent  stories  are 
accepted  by  the  public,  when  they  are  supported  by  pseudo-medical 
evidence.  This  case  was  rather  one  of  imputed  homicidal  strangu- 
lation than  imputed  wounding  ;  nevertheless  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  medical  opinions  by  the  presence,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  a  slight 
excoriation  of  the  skin  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  injury  was 
so  slight  that  it  escaped  the  obsers'ation  of  some  medical  men  who 
examined  the  complainant,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  from  the 
facts  that  it  had  been  produced  either  accidentally  or  designedly 
by  the  complainant  on  himself.  Several  medical  gentlemen,  taking 
the  man's  story  as  true,  asserted  without  any  qualification,  1.  That 
a  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  might  produce  cerebral  concussion 
and  syncope.  2.  That  a  blow  to  produce  such  effects  need  not  be 
violent ;  and  3.  That  such  a  blow  so  inflicted  would  not  always 
leave  upon  the  skin  marki}  of  contusion  or  ecch3rmosis.  These  ad- 
missions were  taken  by  the  Court  to  support  the  man's  story — that 
his  master  struck  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  this 
had  produced  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  that  he  had  been  rendered 
insensible  for  many  hours.  ^'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1864,  1,  461.)  Tha 
evidence  for  the  defence,  ana  chiefly  that  giNexi  \3»^  '^  ^^xd^^isoL^ 
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removed  the  evil  effect  produced  bv  such  loose  medical  answers  as 
these,  and  satisfied  the  jvav  that  the  statement  of  the  complainant 
was  a  pure  fabrication.  The  accused  was  justly  acquitted  of  the 
charge.  Although  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  severe  blows 
are  not  always  attended  with  external  marks  of  violence  (p.  206), 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  blows  have  been  struck  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  skin  presents  a  slight  abrasion.  This  would  be 
converting  the  exception  into  the  rule,  and  every  superficial  inj\u*y 
might  be  thus  distorted  into  a  proof  of  the  infliction  of  murderous 
violence. 

Pistol-shot  woimds  are  sometimes  voluntarily  inflicted  for  the 
purpose  of  imputing  murder  or  extorting  charity.  A  man  intend- 
ing to  commit  suicide  by  fire-arms,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  may, 
from  shame  and  a  desire  to  conceal  his  act,  attribute  the  wound  to 
the  hand  of  some  assassin.  In  examining  such  imputed  wounds 
they  will  not  be  foimd  to  involve  vital  pe^is,  except  in  cases  of 
attempted  suicide,  and  they  will  possess  all  the  characters  of  near- 
woimas  produced  by  gunpowder,  wading,  or  a  bullet.  The  skin 
around  will  be  more  or  less  lacerated  and  bruised  ;  there  will  be 
much  ecchymosis,  and  the  hand  holding  the  weapon,  as  well  as  the 
dress  and  the  wounded  skin,  may  be  olackened  or  burnt  by  the 
exploded  gunpowder.  A  pistol-shot  wound  from  an  assassin  may 
be  produced  from  a  distance,  while  an  imputed  wound  which  is  in- 
flicted by  a  person  on  himself  must  always  partake  of  the  characters 
of  a  near  wound. 


CHAPTER  24. 

WOUITDS   UrDIOATTYE   OF  H0MICn>E,    SUICIDE,    OR  ACCIDENT. — EVIDENCE  FROM 

THH   SmJATION   OP  A   WOUND. — EVIDENCE  FROM    NATURE  AND   EXTENT. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  WOUND. — WOUNDS  IJTFLICTED  BY 
THE  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  HAND. —  SEVERAL  WOUNDS. —  USB  OF  SEVERAL 
WEAPONS. 

Wounds  indicative  of  Homicide,  Suicide,  or  Accident. — Supposing 
that  the  wound  which  is  found  on  a  dead  body,  is  proved  to  have 
been  caused  before  death,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  auicide,  homicide,  or  accidenvt.  It  might  at 
first  sight  be  considered  that  the  determination  of  a  question  of 
this  nature  was  wholly  out  of  the  province  of  a  medical  jurist. 
In  some  instances  it  may  be  so,  and  the  settlement  of  it  is  then 
properly  left  to  the  legal  authorities  ;  but,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  it  is  so  closely  dependent  for  its  elucidation  on  medical 
facts  and  opinions,  that  juries  could  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
decision  without  medical  evidence.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a 
medical  jurist  is  consulted  in  a  doubtful  case, — What  are  the 
painiB  to  which  he  should  direct  his  attention?    They  are,  with 
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regard  to  the  wound,  1,  its  aUfwtion^  2,  its  nature  and  exteni,  and, 
3,  its  directum, 

1.  Evidetice  from  Hhe  situation  of  a  toound, — ^It  is  a  genaral 
principle,  in  which  most  medical  jurists  agree,  that  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  suicide  are  usually  confined  to  the  fore  or  lateral 
parts  of  the  body.  The  throat  and  chest  are  commonly  selaoied 
when  cutting  instruments  are  employed;  while  the  chest,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  mouUi,  the  orbit,  and  the 
temples,  are  the  spots  generaUy  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of 
suicide  by  fire-arms.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  these  parte 
may  be  also  selected  by  a  murderer,  with  the  especial  design  of 
simulating  a  suicidal  attempt ;  therefore  the  mere  situation  of  a 
wound  does  not  suffice  to  estabh'sh  the  fact  of  suicide.  Some  hATe 
regarded  it  as  fully  established  in  legal  medicine,  that  whenwounda 
exist  at  the  back  part  of  the  hody,  it  is  a  positive  proof  that  th^ 
have  not  been  self-inflicted.  This  situation  is  certainly  unusoai 
in  cases  of  suicide ;  but,  as  Orfila  observes,  it  is  not  the  situation, 
so  much  as  the  direction  of  a  wound,  which  here  furnishes  evidence 
against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  A  wound,  traversing  the  body 
from  behind  to  before  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  likely  to  have  resultea 
from  a  suicidal  attempt :  at  least  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  would 
require  more  preparation  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  self-mur- 
derer so  to  arrange  matters  that  such  a  wound  should  be  produced 
than  we  can  believe  him  to  possess  at  the  moment  of  attempting: 
his  life.  Besides,  his  object  is  to  destroy  himself  as  quickly  and  aa 
surely  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  he  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to- 
adopt  complicated  and  uncertain  means  for  carrying  this  design 
into  execution.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  always  expect  to  find 
suicidal  woimds  in  what  an  anatomist  would  pronounce  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  situation  to  produce  instant  destruction.  An 
incised  wound  in  a  concealed  or  not  easily  accessible  part  is  pre- 
sumptive of  murder  :  because  this  kind  of  injunr  could  have  resulted  - 
only  from  a  deliberate  use  of  the  weapon.  Suicidal  wounds  are, 
however,  sometimes  found  in  unusual  situations.  In  reference  to* 
this  subject,  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  wound  which 
a  suicide  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  himself  which  may  not  be 
produced  by  a  murderer ;  but  there  are  many  wounds  inflicted  by 
a  murderer  which,  from  their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
a  suicide  would  be  incapable  of  producing  on  his  own  person.  We 
cannot  always  obtain  certainty  in  a  question  of  this  kind, — ^the  facts, 
will  often  allow  us  to  speak  only  with  diflerent  degrees  of  proba- 
biUty. 

The  situation  of  a  wound  sometimes  serves  to  show  whether  it 

18  of  an  accidental  nature  or  not, — a  point  often  insisted  on  in  the 

defence.     Accidental  wounds  are  generally  found  on  those  parte 

oi  the  body  which  are  exposed.     Some  wounds,  however,  forbid 

•he  supposition  of  accident  even  when  exposed ;  as  deeply  indsed 

founds  of  the  throat,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  mouth  and  tem- 

lea.     For  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  an  accideiiXAl  ^o'^ost^  o\&. 
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the  head  by  an  axe,  closely  simulated  a  homicidal  wound,  see 
Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  May  24,  1845. 

2.  Evidence  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  wound. — Contused 
wounds  are  rarely  seen  in  cases  of  suicide,  because  in  producing 
them  there  is  not  that  certainty  of  speedily  destroying  life  to  which 
a  self-murderer  commonly  looks.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this  remark  ;  as  where,  for  instance,  a  man  precipitates  himself 
from  a  considerable  height,  and  is  wounded  by  the  fall.  Circum- 
stantial evidence  will,  however,  rarely  fail  to  clear  up  a  case  of  this 
description.  Greater  difficulty  may  exist  when  life  is  destroyed  by 
a  contused  wound,  voluntarily  inflicted.  When  persons  labouring 
under  insanity  or  deliriimi  commit  suicide,  they  often  inflict  upon 
themselves  wounds  of  an  extraordinary  kind, — such  as  would,  at 
first  view,  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the 
hand  of  a  murderer  :  and,  therefore,  the  rules  which  are  here  laid 
down  to  distinguish  homicidal  from  suicidal  wounds,  must  be 
guardedly  applied  to  cases  of  this  kind.  In  1850,  a  case  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  person  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tore  away 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  muscles  from  the  lower  and  fore  part 
>of  the  abdomen.  Had  the  body  of  this  person  been  found  dead 
with  such  an  unusual  and  serious  personal  injury,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  would  have  been  pronounced  homicidal  and  not 
suicidal. 

The  extent  of  a  wound,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  parts  injured,  must  in  these  cases 
be  always  taken  into  consideration.  It  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  an  extensive  wound  of  the  throat,  involving 
All  the  vessels  and  soft  parts  of  the  neck  to  the  spine,  could  not 
.be  inflicted  by  a  suicide.  Although,  in  general,  suicidal  wounds  of 
this  part  of  the  body  do  not  reach  far  back,  or  involve  the  vessels 
of  more  than  one  side,  yet  we  find  occasionally  that  all  the  soft 
parts  are  thus  completely  divided.  These  are  cases  in  which,  per- 
haps, with  a  firm  hand,  there  is  a  most  determined  purpose  of 
self-destruction.  In  a  case  of  suicide,  observed  by  Marc,  the  weapon 
had  divided  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  windpipe,  and  gullet, — 
had  opened  the  jugular  veins  and  both  carotid  arteries, — and  had 
even  grazed  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  spine.  A  wound  so  ex- 
tensive as  this  is  rarely  seen  in  a  case  of  suicide,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  such  extensive  wounds  in  the  throat 
are  incompatible  with  self-destruction.  (See  also  *Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1872,  1,  p.  419.) 

Incised  wounds  in  the  throat  are  generally  set  down  as  pre- 
sumptive of  suicide,  but  murderers  sometimes  wound  this  part 
for  the  more  effectual  concealment  of  crime.  Circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  form  and  direction  of  a  wound  may  in  such  cases 
lead  to  detection,  for,  unless  the  person  attacked  be  asleep  or 
intoxicated,  resistance  is  oflfered, — evidence  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  presence  of  great  irregularity  in  the  wound  or  the 
marks  oi  other  wounds  on  the  hands  and  person  of  the  deceased. 
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The  peculiar  form  of  a  wound  on  the  throat  has  sometimes  led  to- 
a  justifiable  suspicion  of  homicide.  In  one  instance  a  man  was 
found  dead  with  his  throat  cut  in  the  manner  in  which  butchers 
are  accustomed  to  kill  sheep.  This  led  the  medical  man  to  believe 
that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  a  butcher.  The  police,  guided 
by  this  observation,  arrested  a  butcher,  who  was  subsequently  tried 
and  convicted  of  this  act  of  murder,  la  some  instances,  however, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wound  is  homicidal  or 
suicidal, — the  medical  facts  being  equally  explicable  on  either 
hypothesis.  (See  case  by  Marc,  'Ann.  d'Hyff.'  1830,  t.  2,  p.  408 ; 
another  by  Devergie,  ib.  414  ;  and  a  third  By  M.  Ollivier,  '  Ann. 
d*Hyg.'  1836,  t.  1,  p.  394.)  RegularUy  in  a  wound  of  the  throat 
has  D^en  considered  to  be  presumptive  of  suicide.  This  was  the 
publicly-expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Sellis.  The  deceased  was  found  Ivin^  on  a  bed,  with  his 
throat  extensively  cut,  and  the  edges  of  the  mdsion  were  regular 
and  even.  This  condition  of  the  woimd,  it  was  inferred,  repudiated 
the  idea  of  homicide,  but,  as  a  general  principle,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  fallacious  criterion.  A  murderer,  by  surprising  his  victim 
from  behind,  by  having  others  at  hand  to  assist  him,  or  by  directing 
his  attack  against  one  who  is  asleep  or  intoxicated,  or  who  from 
age  or  infirmity  is  incapable  of  offering  resistance,  may  easily  pro- 
duce a  regular  and  clean  incision  on  the  throat. 

3.  Evidence  from  the  direction  of  a  wound, — ^The  direction  of  a 
wound  has  been  considered  by  some  to  afford  presumptive  evidence, 
sufficiently  strong  to  guide  a  medical  jurist  in  this  inquiry.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  in  most  suicidal  woimds  which  afiect  the  throat, 
the  direction  of  the  cut  is  commonly  from  left  to  right,  either  trans- 
versely or  passing  obliquely  from  above  downwiurds  :  in  suicidal 
stabs  and  pimctured  wounds  the  direction  is  commonly  from  right 
to  left  and  from  above  downwards.  In  left-handed  persons,  the 
direction  would,  of  course,  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Suicidal 
woimds  are,  however,  subject  to  such  variation  in  extent  and  direc- 
tion that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  generalize  with  respect  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  an  attention  to  these  points  may  sometimes  be  of  real 
assistance  to  the  inquirer,  especially  when  the  body  has  not  been 
removed  from  its  position.  It  is  recommended  tnat  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  should  be  placed  in 
either  hand  of  the  deceased,  and  the  arm  moved  towards  the 
wounded  part,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  whether  the  direction 
of  the  woimd  could  or  could  not  correspond  to  it  in  any  position. 
It  might  happen  that  neither  arm  would  reach  the  wounded  part,, 
so  as  to  inflict  a  woimd  of  the  particular  direction  observed  :  this 
may  be  the  case  in  wounds  situated  on  the  back.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  murderer  makes  an  incised  wound  in  the  front  of  the 
throat  from  behind,  the  direction  will  be  the  same  as  that  com- 
monly observed  in  cases  of  suicide.  (See  on  this  point  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  DaltnaSf  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  May  1844.)  Again<^  if  t\sL^ 
person  attacked  is  powerless,  the  wound  xn&y  \>e  dft^^^^n^j^l  tsa^^v 
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BO  as  to  Bimulate  a  suicidal  act ;  indeed,  murderers  seldom  attack 
the  throat  but  with  the  desi^pi  of  simulating  an  act  of  suicide.  A 
homicidal  stab  may  also  taxe  the  same  direction  as  one  which  is 
soicidal,  but  this  would  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  as- 
sailant was  placed  behind  or  aside.  If  in  front  of  the  person  whom 
he  attacks,  the  direction  would  probably  be  from  left  to  right ;  but 
in  suicide,  when  the  right  hand  is  commonly  used,  it  is  the  reverse. 
Oblique  wounds,  passing  from  above  downwards,  are  common  to 
homicide  and  suicide,  but  those  which  take  an  oblique  course  from 
below  upwards  are  generally  indicative  of  homicide,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  a  person  bent  on  suicide,  unless  a  lunatic,  thus 
uses  a  weapon.  Homicidal  incisions,  especially  in  the  throat,  are 
often  prolonged  below  and  behind  the  skin  forming  the  angles  of  a 
wound,  deeply  into  the  soft  parts.  Those  which  are  suici(£l  rarely 
possess  this  character ;  they  terminate  gradually  in  a  sharp  angle, 
and  the  skin  itself  is  the  furthest  point  wounded, — the  weapon  is 
not  carried  either  behind,  below,  or  beneath  it.  Suicides  may 
graze  the  ligaments  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  but  that  they 
ahould  make  deep  incisions  into  the  bones,  cut  off  hard  bony  pro- 
cesses, and  divide  the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  vertebral 
arteries,  is  a  proposition  contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability. 
The  case  of  the  Earl  of  EsseXf  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  in 
July  1683,  bore  somewhat  on  these  points.  The  deceased  was  dis- 
covered with  his  throat  cut,  and  a  razor  lying  near  him.  This 
razor  was  found  to  be  much  notched,  while  the  throat  was  smoothly 
and  evenly  cut  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  to  the  vertebral 
column.  Some  considered  this  to  have  been  an  act  of  suicide, 
others  of  murder.  Those  medical  witnesses  who  supported  the 
view  of  suicide  were  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  that  such  an  even 
wound  could  have  been  produced  by  a  notched  razor.  They  at- 
tempted to  account  for  this  by  asserting  that  the  deceased  had  pro- 
bably drawn  the  razor  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  neck- 
bone  ;  forgetting  that  before  this  could  have  been  done  by  the 
deceased,  all  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  must  have  been  divided ! 
Exceptions  to  these  characters  of  homicidal  and  suicidal  wounds 
may  exist ;  but  in  a  dark  and  intricate  subject  of  this  nature,  we 
have  only  limited  rules  to  guide  us.  The  instrument  with  which  a 
wound  is  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  should  be  adapted  to  the 
edges  of  the  incision ;  its  sharpness  compared  with  the  cleanness 
and  evenness  of  the  cut,  and  its  length  with  the  depth  of  the  inci- 
sion or  stab.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  murderer  to  sub- 
stitute some  instrument  belonging  to  the  deceased  or  another  per- 
son for  that  which  he  has  actually  employed  ;  and  this  by  its  size, 
shape,  bluntness,  or  other  peculiarities,  may  not  account  for  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  wound. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing 

a  suicidal  from  an  accidental  wound.     When  a  wound  has  really 

^beeiD  BuiadMy  inflicted,  tiiere  are  generally  to  be  found  about  it 

^    cioKp  hidu»i2on8  of  design ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  are 
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seldom  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  accident.  But  if  the 
position  of  the  deceased  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects  has 
been  disturbed,  if  the  weapon  has  been  removed^  and  the  body 
transported  to  a  distance,  then  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  distin- 
guish a  wound  accidentally  received  from  one  inflicted  by  a  suicide 
or  a  murderer.  The  evidence  of  those  who  find  the  body  can  alone 
dear  up  the  case  ;  and  the  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  state 
how  far  this  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  situation,  extent,  and 
•direction  of  the  wound  by  wL^ch  the  deceased  has  fallen.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  further  on  this  subject,  since  the  observations 
^already  made  will  suggest  to  a  practitioner  the  course  which  he 
should  pursue.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  commonly  sufiicient  to 
show  whether  a  wound  has  been  accidentally  received  or  not ;  but 
as  an  accidental  wound  may  sometimes  resemble  one  of  homicidal 
or  suicidal  origin,  so  it  follows  that  it  is  not  alwajrs  possible  for  a 
medical  jurist  to  decide  the  question  peremptorily  from  a  mere  in- 
spection of  the  wound. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which  murderers 
have  alleged,  in  defence,  that  the  wounds  observed  on  the  bodies 
of  their  victims  were  of  accidental  origin,  and  the  allegations  have 
been  clearly  refuted  by  medical  evidence.  A  witness  must  be  pre- 
pared, therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which  death  has  taken  place  in 
secrecy,  and  the  nature  of  the*wound  is  such  as  to  render  its  origin 
doubtful,  to  be  closely  examined  by  counsel  for  a  prisoner  charged 
with  felonious  homicide,  on  a  question  whether  iSie  wound  might 
not  have  been  accidental.  The  law  requires  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered evident  to  a  jury,  before  such  a  charge  can  be  sustained, 
that  the  fatal  wound  could  7u>t  have  had  an  accidental  or  suicidal 
origin. 

The  subject  of  wounds  of  the  neck  has  been  recently  examined 
in  relation  to  homicide,  suicide,  and  other  medico-legal  questions,  by 
Dr.  Gttterbock,  of  Berlin.  (*  Eulenberg*s  VierteljaSirschrift,'  1873  ; 
2,  p.  1.) 

Wounds  inflicted  by  the  right  or  left  hand. — Some  remarks  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  cut  or  stab  varying 
according  to  whether  the  right  or  the  left  hand  has  been  used  by 
a  suicide.  It  is  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware,  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  are  ambidextrouSf  i.e.  who  have  equal 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand.  This  may  not  be 
generally  known  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  :  and  such  persons 
are  often  pronounced,  even  by  those  who  have  associated  with 
them,  to  have  been  right-handed.  A  want  of  attention  to  this 
point  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
suspicion  of  murder  in  the  case  of  SeUis,  (WiUs*  *  Circ.  Evidence,' 
p.  97.)  The  man  was  found  dead  on  his  bed  with  his  throat  cut, — 
the  razor  was  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed  ;  whereas  it  was 
generally  supposed  and  asserted  that  he  was  right-handed.  The 
truUi  was,  he  was  ambidextrous, — eoually  expert  in  tiia  \vs»  ^^ 
the  razor  with  his  left  and  right  hand ;  and  ^\xa  V!ick&  v^'^nx^o^ 
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BUspiciouB  circumstance  of  the  razor  being  found  on  his  left  side,  wa» 
at  once  explained  away.  The  importance  of  making  due  allowance  for 
tiie  characters  presented  by  wounds  in  the  throat  is  also  illustrated 
by  a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  November  1865.  A  publican 
and  his  wife  had  been  frequently  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling.  One 
night  the  wife  gave  an  aliurm,  and  the  man  was  found  dead  on  the 
b^,  with  his  t&oat  severely  cut.  On  examination,  the  fatal  wound 
had  all  the  characters  of  a  left-handed  cut,  while  the  deceased  was 
ffenerally  believed  to  be  right-handed  ;  and  there  was  bloody  water 
in  a  wash-hand  basin  in  the  room.  The  wife,  who  had  marks  of 
bruises  upon  her,  said  that  she  left  her  husband  in  the  bed-room 
for  a  short  time,  and  on  her  return  found  him  dead.     The  sus- 

Sidous  facts  were  explained  at  the  inquest  by  a  daughter  of  the 
eceased  by  a  former  marriage.  She  stated  that  her  father  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  wood-carver,  a  trade  which  requires  a  man  to 
use  both  lumds  equally  well — ^that  he  had  frequently  threatened  to 
destroy  himself,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  wash-hand  basin  waa 
owing  to  her  having  washed  her  hands  after  she  had  touched  her 
father's  head.  This  satisfactorily  explained  the  medical  circum- 
stances, which  appeared  at  first  to  point  to  an  act  of  homicide. 

Uie  preseiice  of  several  wounds. — In  suicides,  commonly,  one 
wound  only  is  seen,  namely,  that  which  has  destroyed  life,  and 
the  presence  of  several  wounds  on  the  body,  or  the  marks  of 
several  attempts  around  the  principal  wound,  have  been  con« 
sidered  to  furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  murder.  But  any 
inferences  of  this  kind  must  be  cautiously  drawn,  since  not  only 
may  a  murderer  destroy  his  victim  by  one  wound,  but  a  suicide 
may  inflict  many,  or  leave  the  marks  of  several  attempts  before  he 
succeeds  in  his  purpose. 

The  use  of  several  weapoiis, — In  general,  suicides,  when  foiled  in 
a  first  attempt,  continue  to  use  the  same  weapon  ;  but  sometimes, 
after  having  made  a  severe  woynd  in  the  throat,  they  will  shoot 
themselves,  or  adopt  some  other  method  of  self-destruction.  These 
cases  can  only  appear  complicated  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  relative  to  self-murder.  Neither  the  presence  of 
several  wounds  by  the  same  kind  of  weapon,  nor  of  difierent  wounds 
by  different  weapons,  can  be  considered  of  themselves  to  furnish 
any  proof  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.  In  one  instance  which 
is  reported,  a  lunatic,  in  committing  suicide,  inflicted  thirty  wounds 
upon  his  head.  In  a  case  of  murder,  when  many  wounds  are  found 
on  a  dead  body,  it  may  happen  that  the  situation  or  direction  of 
some  will  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  suicidal  origin.  Thus 
a  stab  or  cut  may  be  close  to  a  contusion  or  contused  wound,  and 
although  a  fall  or  other  accident  might  account  for  the  latter,  the 
former  would  indicate  violence  separately  inflicted. 

Two  or  more  mortal  wounds, — When  we  find  several  wounds  on 

the  body  of  a  suicide,  it  generally  happens  that  one  only  bears 

About  it  a  mortal  diaracter,  namely,  that  which  has  caused  death. 

On  this  account  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  medical  jurists,  that 
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when  two  mortal  woundB  are  found  upon  a  body,  and  particnlaily' 
if  one  of  them  is  of  a  stunning  or  stupiijing  tendencnr  (Le.  affooting 
the  head),  they  must  be  considered  incompatible  wim  stdcide.  An 
inference  of  this  kind  can  be  applied  to  those  cases  only  in  whioh 
the  two  wounds,  existing  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  were  likehr 
to  prove  immediately  fataL  It  must^  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  all  suicides  do  not  immediately  perish  from  wounds  which  are 
commonly  termed  mortal :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  the 
power  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  which  might  hv 
some  be  deemed  wholly  incompatible  with  their  condition.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  one  wound  was  likely  to  destroy  life  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  have  inflicted 
another  upon  himself  ;  but  when  there  are  several  distinct  indsiona 
on  the  throat,  each  involving  important  blood-vessels,  there  is  good 
reason  to  infer  that  they  have  resulted  from  an  act  of  murder. 

Wounds  produced  nnvidtaneoudy  or  at  different  times. — When- 
several  wounds  aro  found  on  a  dead  body,  the  question  is  fre* 
quently  asked, — Which  was  first  received  f  If  one  is  what  is  com- 
monly termed  mortal,  and  the  others  not,  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  were  first  inflicted.  This  remark  applies  both  to  cases  of 
homicide  and  suicide ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  when,  in  a  murderous 
assault,  a  person  has  been  attacked  by  several  assailants  at  once, 
the  wounds  may  have  been  simultaneously  produced.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  question  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  pive  a  specific  answer. 
Each  case  must  be  decided  from  the  special  circumstances  attending 
it ;  and  in  most  instances,  unless  some  direct  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, a  medical  opinion  can  be  little  more  than  conjecturaL  I 
here  refer  to  it,  because  it  is  a  question  almost  always  put  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  and  a  witness  should  at  least  prepare  himself  to  meet* 
it  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  medical  circumstances  of  tiie 
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Evidence  from  circwnstances, — In  pursuinff  the  examination  of  the 

question  respecting  the  homicidal  or  suicidiDJ  origin  of  wounds,  the 

.ttention  of  the  reader  may  be  called  to  the  force  of  evidence  which 

I  sometimes  derived  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body 

f  a  person,  dead  from  wounds,  is  discovered.     It  may  be  said  that 

lis  is  a  subject  whoUv  foreign  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist, 

it  I  cannot  agree  to  this  statement.     There  are  few  ixv  tViA  y^^'^'^k^ 

m  who,  when  summoned  to  aid  justice  \>y  ^oiix  %(s\sd»^  ^^  ^Sga 
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detection  of  crime,  do  not  seek  for  circumstances  by  which  to  support 
the  medical  evidence  required  of  them.  A  practitioner  would  cer- 
tainly be  wrong  to  base  his  professional  opinion  on  these  circimi- 
stances,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid  drawing  an  in- 
ference from  them  as  they  fall  under  his  observation.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  this  inference  is  not  overstrained.  The  medical  evi- 
dence may  be  of  itself  weak,  and  insufficient  to  support  a  charge 
against  the  accused ;  in  such  a  case,  if  any  suspicious  circumstances 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  may  be  often  unconsciously  induced 
to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  medical  facts  than  he  is  justified 
in  doing.  In  short,  he  may,  through  a  feeling  of  prejudice,  which 
it  IB  not  always  easy  to  avoid,  give  an  imdue  force  to  the  medical 
evidence.  But  if  a  proper  degree  of  caution  is  used  in  drawing  in- 
ferences, and  the  circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  create  a  preju- 
dice in  his  mind  against  the  accused,  a  practitioner  is  boimd  to 
ol^erve  and  record  them  ;  for,  being  commonly  the  first  person 
called  to  the  deceased,  many  facts  capable  of  throwing  an  important 
light  on  the  cause  of  death,  would  remain  unnoticed  or  unknown 
but  for  his  attention  to  them.  The  position  of  a  dead  body,  the 
suddenness  of  death,  the  discovery  of  a  deadly  poison,  the  distance 
at  which  a  knife  or  pistol  is  found, — ^the  position  of  the  instrument, 
— ^whether  situated  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  deceased, — ^the  marks 
of  blood  or  wounds  about  the  person,  or  of  blood  on  the  clothes  or 
fiuniture  of  the  apartment,  are  facts  which  must  assist  materially 
in  developing  the  real  nature  of  a  case,  and  in  giving  force  to  a 
medical  opinion.  Many  of  these  circumstances  can  fall  imder  the 
notice  of  him  only  who  is  first  called  to  the  deceased  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  observed  by  another,  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  them,  ex- 
cept from  the  interpretation  of  a  medical  man. 

At  the  same  time,  a  person  may  have  died  suddenly,  and  a 
weapon  or  poison  be  found  near  the  body,  and  yet  the  death  may 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes.  Due  tdlowance  must  be 
made  for  coincidences  of  this  kind.  The  purchase  and  possession 
of  a  deadly  poison  shortly  before  a  sudden  death  may  create  suspi- 
cion, but  a  careful  analysis  may  show  that  there  is  no  poison  in  the 
body,  and  further  that  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  consistent 
with  natural  disease, — and  unless  treated  as  exceptional  in  charac- 
ter they  are  not  consistent  with  death  from  poison.  Mr.  Stedman, 
of  Guildford,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  found  dead 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  Within  half  an  hour  of  her 
death  she  had  sent  a  boy  to  a  shop  to  purchase  a  packet  of  Battle's 
vermin-killer  (strychnia).  He  gave  it  to  her  and  left  the  house. 
When  he  returned  at  the  time  mentioned,  he  found  her  leaning  on 
the  table,  speechless  and  motionless.  She  was  iken  dead,  ^ere 
was  no  riffidity  and  no  evidence  of  convulsions.  Some  fluid  was 
found  in  the  stomach,  but  in  this  there  was  no  strychnia,  and  none 
of  the  blue  colourinc;  matter  which  had  been  sold  with  the  powder. 
No  trace  of  the  powder  could  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  no  cup, 
glass,  or  vessel  m  which  the  poison  might  have  been  mixed,  could 
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1)6  Been.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  Jan.  14, 1865,  p.  34.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  non-detection  of  the 
poison  and  its  colouring  ingredient  under  the  drcumstances,  nega- 
tived the  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The  purchase,  possession,  and 
the  non-discovery^  of  the  purchased  packet  after  the  death  of  the 
woman,  were  circumstances  which  created  suspicion,  but  nothing 
more.  The  medical  facts  proved  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded. 
The  state  of  the  lun^  and  heart  accounted  for  sudden  death. 

Among  the  questions  which  present  themselves  on  these  ooca- 
gions  are  the  following  : — Is  the  position  of  a  wounded  body  that 
which  a  suicide  could  have  assumed  ?  Is  the  distance  of  a  weapon 
from  the  body  such  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  nave 
been  placed  there  by  the  deceased  ? — In  answering  either  of  these 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  . 
wound,  and  the  time  at  which  it  probably  proved  fatal.  Again,  it 
may  be  inquired— Has  the  deceased  bled  in  more  places  than  one  ? 
Are  the  streams  of  blood  all  connected  ?  Are  there  any  marks  of 
blood  on  his  person  or  clothes  which  he  could  not  well  have  pro- 
duced himself  ?  Are  there  any  projecting  nails  or  other  articles 
which  inight  account  for  wounds  on  tiie  body  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent ?  I^ese  are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  materially 
affect  the  case  :  hence,  a  practitioner,  in  noticing  and  recording  the. 
circumstances  involved  in  them,  ought  to  exercise  due  caution. 

The  rules  for  investigating  a  case  of  alleged  death  from  violence 
have  been  elsewhere  described  (p.  7,  a/rUe),  Among  the  additional  cir- 
cumstances to  which  a  medical  witness  should  specially  direct  his 
attention  on  these  occasions  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Podtioii  of  the  Body. — The  body  may  be  found  in  a  posi- 
tion which  the  deceased  could  not  have  assumed  on  the  supposition 
of  the  wound  or  injury  having  been  accidental  or  suiddrJ.  The 
XK>sition  of  a  dead  wounded  body  is  often  only  compatible  with 
homicidal  interference,  either  at  the  time  of  death  or  immediately 
afterwards.  In  order  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  we 
should  always  notice  whether  there  is  any  warmth  about  the  body, 
— whether  it  is  rigid,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  to  what 
degree  this  may  have  advanced. 

2.  T/ic  Position  of  the  Weapon. — If  a  person  has  died  from  an  ac- 
cidental or  self-inflicted  wound,  likely  to  cause  death  either  imme- 
diately or  within  a  few  minutes,  the  weapon  is  commonlv  found 
either  near  to  the  body  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it.  If  found 
near,  it  is  proper  to  notice  on  which  side  of  the  body  it  is  lying ; 
if  at  a  short  distance,  we  must  consider  whether  it  might  have 
fallen  to  the  spot,  or  have  been  thrown  or  placed  there  by  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  body,  evidence 
from  the  relative  position  of  it  and  the  weapon  will  be  inadmissible* 
In  a  case  which  was  referred  to  me  some  years  since,  a  woman  had 
evidently  died  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  which  was  homi- 
cidally inflicted  ;  the  weapon,  a  razor,  was  found  under  the  left 
shoulder,  a  most  unusual  situation,  but  which,  it  a\)\^^T^^  '^\!aj\« 
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taken,  owin^  to  the  body  having  been  carelessly  turned  over  before 
it  was  seen  oy  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called. 

It  is  compatible  with  suicide  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  at 
acme  distance,  or  in  a  concealed  situation  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
frequently  either  grasped  in  the  hand,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
deceased.  In  one  instance,  it  is  stated  the  deceased  was  discovered 
in  bed  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the  razor  lyinti;  closed  or  shut  by  his 
side.  In  another  case,  the  bloody  razor,  closed,  was  found  in  the 
deceased's  pocket.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  relation 
to  the  weapon  which  ia  strongly  confirmatory  of  miicide.  If  the 
instrument  is  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  no  better 
circumstantial  evidence  of  suicide  can  be  offered.  It  is  so  common 
to  find  knives,  razors,  and  pistols  grasped  in  the  hands  of  suicides, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  produce  cases  illustrative  of  this 
statement.  The  grasping  of  a  weapon  appears  to  be  owing  to 
muscular  spasm  persisting  after  death,  and  manifesting  itself  under 
the  form  of  what  has  been  called  ciEidaveric  spasm — a  condition 
qtdte  distinct  from  rigidity,  although  often  running  into  it.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  any  murderer  could  imitate  this  state,  since 
the  relaxed  hand  of  a  dead  person  cannot  be  made  to  grasp  or 
retain  a  weapon  like  the  hand  which  has  firmly  held  it  by  powerful 
muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  In  reference  to 
the  weapon  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  any 
opinion  is  expressed.  If  the  weapon  cannot  be  discovered,  or  it  is 
found  concealed  in  a  distant  place,  this  is  strongly  presumptive  of 
homicide,  provided  the  wound  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove 
speedily  fatal.  If  found  near  the  body,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
whether  the  weapon  is  sharp  or  blunt,  straight  or  bent,  also  whe- 
ther the  edge  is  or  is  not  notched.  These  circumstances  may  throw 
a  light  on  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder. 

3.  Blood  on  weapons, — The  weapon  with  which  a  wound  has  been 
inflicted  is  not  necessarily  coverea  with  blood.  The  popular  view 
is  that  if  much  blood  is  found  about  a  dead  body,  the  weapon  ought 
always  to  be  more  or  less  bloody.  In  reference  to  heavy  blunt 
instruments  applied  with  force  to  the  head,  severe  contusions  and 
fractures  may  be  produced  without  immediate  effusion  of  blood. 
Unless  the  bludgeon  is  used  in  a  subsequent  struggle  or  handled  by 
a  bloody  hand,  no  blood  whatever  may  oe  found  on  the  end  which 
jnroduced  the  injuries.  In  reference  to  stabs,  the  knife  is  frequently 
without  any  stams  of  blood  upon  it,  or  there  is  only  a  slight  film, 
which,  on  di^ring,  gives  to  the  surface  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
The  explanation  of  these  facts  appears  to  be  that  in  a  rapid  blow 
or  plunge  the  vessels  are  compressed,  so  that  bleeding  ts^es  place 
on^  after  the  sudden  withdrawal,  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Byen  if  blood  should  be  effused,  the  weapon,  in  being  withdrawn, 
Is  sometimes  cleanly  wiped  against  the  edges  of  the  woimd,  owing 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin.  Thus  the  first  stab  through  the  dress 
pmy  not  preaeni  any  appearance  of  blood  on  the  outside,  but  in  a 
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second  stab,  with  the  same  weapon,  the  outside  of  the  dress  should 
present  a  bloody  mark,  unless  the  weapon  had  previously  been 
wiped.  The  blood  may  have  been  removed  by  washing,  from  the 
blade  of  a  knife  or  da^er  ;  hence  the  handle  and  inner  portions, 
the  notch  for  opening  ^e  blade  and  the  indentations  of  any  letters 
stamped  upon  it,  should  be  closely  examined. 

The  blood  on  a  weapon  may  be  wet  or  dry,  in  a  partly  coagulated 
state,  or  diffused  as  a  mere  yellowish-red  film.  If  coagulated,  this 
would  render  it  probable  tiiat  the  blood  had*  issued  from  the  body 
of  a  living  person  or  animal,  or  from  a  body  recently  dead.  But 
the  blood  of  a  dead  animal  dried  in  small  spots  on  the  blade  of  a 
knife  may  sometimes  present  a  similar  appearance,  and  thus  lead 
to  a  mistake  in  evidence. 

4.  Hair  atid  other  substances  on  toeapans. — In  some  instances  no 
blood  may  exist  on  a  weapon,  but  a  few  hairs  or  fibres  may  be 
found  adhering  to  it  if  the  weapon  is  of  a  bruising  or  cutting  land. 
The  main  questions  may  be,  in  such  a  case,  whether  the  hair  is 
that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal,  and  whetlier  the  fibres 
correspond  in  their  nature,  form,  and  colour  to  articles  of  dress  on 
the  deceased  or  the  accused.  Before  any  coagulated  blood  is  re- 
moved from  a  weapon  it  should  be  examined  carefully  by  the 
microscope.  Hairs  or  fibres  of  linen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton,  may 
be  found  imbedded  in  the  soUdified  blood,  either  on  the  edge  or 
on  the  blade ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  may  occasionally  be  of 
great  importance.  In  a  case  of  murder  by  manual  strangulation 
which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hofmann,  so  much  violence  had  been 
employed  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  that  not  only  was  a  quantity 
of  blood  effused,  but  portions  of  cuticle  with  the  fine  downy  hairs 
of  the  neck  of  deceased  had  been  removed.  The  blood  with  the 
abraded  cuticle  and  hairs  were  found  upon  a  towel  which  was 
traced  to  the  assailant.  (Eulenberg's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1873,  2,  p.  112.) 

Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  contused  and  lace- 
rated wounds  which  may  throw  a  light  on  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  inflicted.  In  gunshot  wounds  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  por- 
tions of  paper  or  other  substances,  used  as  wadding  for  the  gun  qr 
pistol.  The  preservation  of  articles  of  this  description,  or  of  por- 
tions of  the  projectiles  found  under  these  circumstances,  has  proved 
a  means  of  fixing  the  crime  upon  the  guilty  person.  When  a  gun 
or  pistol  is  discharged  near  to  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  wadding 
is  generally  carried  into  the  large  irregular  wound  produced.  In  a 
case  of  stabbing,  a  portion  of  the  weapon  may  be  found  in  the 
wound. 

6.  Marks  of  blood  on  clothing  or  furniture. — ^It  is  proper  to 
notice  all  marks  of  blood  on  the  dothes  of  the  deceased  or  in  the 
apartment,  and  to  ol)8erve  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  effused :  this  is  generally  found  on  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  has  died.  The  deceased  may  have  bled  in  more  places 
than  one  ;  if  so,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  there  is  any  coi&r 
munication  in  blood  between  these  different  ^Aaics^.    ^^ocA  ^sol 
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distant  clothes  or  furniture  may  show  whether  deceased  has  moved 
about,  and  whether  he  has  struggled  much  after  receiving  the  fatal 
wound.  Acts  of  locomotion  by  a  woimded  person  who  has  died 
from  loss  of  blood,  or  by  a  criminal  whose  hands  and  feet  may  be 
bloody,  are  generally  indicated  by  tracks  or  marks  of  blood.  The 
observation  of  these  marks,  if  made  at  the  time  that  a  dead  body 
is  found,  is  of  great  importance.  They  may  be  so  situated  as  to 
show  that  the  body  of  j^he  deceased  has  been  moved  or  been  inter- 
fered with  after  death,  and  thus  throw  a  light  upon  the  question 
whether  the  act  has  been  one  of  homicide  or  suicide.  In  reference 
to  clothing,  it  is  advisable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  have  some  clear 

Eroof  that  the  clothes  sent  for  examination  were  actuallv  worn 
y  the  accused  or  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Serious  mistaKes  are 
sometimes  made,  and  medical  opinions  should  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed with  caution.  It  should  be  noticed  on  tliese  occasions 
whether  the  blood  is  deposited  in  larse  patches  on  clothing,  or 
whether  it  is  sprinkled,  and  also  whether  it  is  in  large  or  small 
quantity.  The  sprinkling  may  have  proceeded  from  a  woimded 
artery,  or  from  a  splashing  of  blood  as  a  result  of  continued  vio- 
lence. We  should  likewise  observe  whether,  if  the  wound  is  in 
the  throat  or  chest,  blood  has  flowed  down  in  front  of  the  clothes 
or  person,  or  whether  it  has  flowed  so  as  to  collect  in  the  armpits, 
or  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  for  these  appearances  will  sometimes 
show  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  when  the  person  was  standing, 
sitting,  or  lyin^  down.  If  the  throat  is  cut  while  a  person  is  lying 
down,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  will  be  found  chiefly  on  either 
side  of  the  neck,  and  not  extending  down  the  front  of  the  body. 
Few  suicides  cut  the  throat  while  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  the 
course  which  the  blood  has  taken  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes 
rendered  subservient  to  the  distinction  of  a  homicidal  from  a  sui- 
cidal wound.  The  position  in  which  the  body  was,  when  a  wound 
was  inflicted,  is  a  frequent  question  on  inquests  and  criminal  trials. 
When  spots  of  blood  are  found  upon  articles  of  dress  or  furniture, 
their /(w*»»  and  direction  may  occasionally  serve  to  furnish  an  in- 
dication of  the  position  of  the  wounded  person  with  resj)ect  to 
them.  Thus,  if  the  form  of  a  spot  is  oval  and  elongated,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  person  was  placed  obliquely  with  respect 
to  the  stained  furniture  during  the  haemoirhoge.  (^  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1840,  p.  397.)  The  force  with  which  the  blood  has  been  thrown 
out,  mil  be  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the  degree  of  obliquity 
and  length  of  the  spot.  This  is  in  general  wide  and  rounded  at 
the  upper  part,  but  narrow  and  pointed  below. 

6.  marks  of  blood  ar  violence  on  the  dead  body, — In  examining  a 
dead  body,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  and 
ihroaJt.  Assailants  who  make  their  attack  during  sleep,  sometimes 
endeavour  to  close  the  mouth,  or  to  compress  the  throat,  so  as 
to  prevent  an  alarm  being  given.  In  one  instance  there  were  the 
marka  o£  Bnger-nBiAHs  around  the  mouth ;  in  another,  ecchymosed 
J^pteemons,  as  if  produced  by  a  hand,  were  foimd  upon  the  throat 
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of  the  deceased.  The  luinda  of  a  dead  penon  should  always  be 
examined  ;  many  recent  cuts,  excoriations,  or  incisions  found  upon 
them,  especially  if  on  the  back  of  the  finffers  or  thumbs,  will  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  assailant.  In 
the  inspection,  the  examination  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  food,  mucus,  or  blood,  may  furnish 
evidence  of  considerable  importance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  case. 
All  marks  or  stains  of  blood  or  dirt  on  a  dead  body  require  siiecial 
observation.  The  impression  of  a  hand,  or  of  some  of  the  finseni, 
may  be  found  on  the  skin  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have  been 
improbable  or  impossible  for  the  deceased  to  have  produced  it,  even 
supposing  that  one  or  both  of  his  hands  were  covered  with  blood. 
In  one  case  of  murder  there  was  found  the  bloody  impression  of 
a  left  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  in  such 
a  position  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  deceased  himself  could 
have  made  the  mark  !  In  all  cases  it  should  be  noticed  whether 
the  inside  or  outside  of  the  hand,  or  whether  one  or  both  hands 
are  stained  with  blood,  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  stains 
should  be  described.  Marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  of  a  wounded 
person  or  a  dead  body  may  often  furnish  important  circumstantial 
evidence.  If  there  are  several  stabs  or  cuts  on  the  body  involving 
the  dress,  it  should  be  observed  whether  the  edges  of  one  or  more 
of  them  are  stained  with  blood,  as  if  from  the  wiping  of  a  weapon, 
and  whether  the  stain  is  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  article  of 
dress.  In  simulated  personal  injuries,  the  stain  of  blood  may  be, 
through  inadvertence,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  dress — ^a  fact 
which  might,  in  some  instances,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  impos- 
ture.    (See  case  by  Dr.  Bayard,  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  voL  2,  p.  219.) 

7.  Marks  of  hlood  on  the  assailaid, — It  is  a  very  common  idea 
that  no  person  can  commit  a  taiurder  in  which  blood  is  efiused, 
without  having  his  person  and  clothes  more  or  less  covered  with 
blood.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  been  required  to  examine  articles  of  clothing  which  had  been 
worn  by  persons  subsequently  convicted  of  murder  by  wounding, 
and  either  no  blood  has  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  dress,  or 
only  small  spots  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  quanti^  of  blood 
which  must  have  flowed  from  tiie  deceased,  (i^egf.  v.  Harrington, 
Chelmsford  Assizes,  1852.  Beg,  v.  Flack,  Ipswidi  Assizes,  1853. 
Beg.  V.  Cassy  Carlisle  Assizes,  1860.  Beg,  v.  Bowlands,  Beaumaris 
Assizes,  1861.  Beg.  v.  Edmonds,  Swansea  Assizes,  1862.)  In  the 
case  of  Gardner  (C.C.C,  1862),  in  whiph  there  had  been  a  large 
effusion  of  blood  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  no  blood-stains 
were  found  on  the  clothing  of  the  man  who  was  convicted  of  the 
murder.  Policemen  are  frequently  misled  in  searching  for  criminals 
by  looking  for  blood  on  clothing  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
an  act  of  murder.  This  iJso  l^ds  them  to  magnify  stains  of  red 
paint,  iron  rust,  and  fruit  stains  on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person 
into  marks  of  blood ! 

It  is  obvious  that  the  throat  of  a  person  while  «tsxid\xi<^)  i»l\Mvei%\ 
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or  kneeling,  may  be  out  by  a  murdarer  from  behind,  and  thns 
in  appearance  simulate  suicide.  Under  these  dtcumstaucea  the 
clothe*  of  the  aauaain  would  etc»pe  being  stained  with  bloud.     The 


I 


J. ^ ^ relation  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 

inflicting  the  wound,  and  thia  must  alwaTs  be  a  niatter  of  pore 
tpeoulation.  In  entire  violation  of  this  simple  principle,  the  fact 
ci  a  pmoner's  clothes  not  being  marked  with  blood  has  been  on 
more  than  one  occasion  urged  as  a  proof  of  hiii  innocence.  (Rtg.  v. 
Dabnai,  C.C.C,  June  1844.)  In  this  case  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  wished  to  impiem  the  jur]r,  in  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated a  '  powerful '  speech  (in  whidi  medical  facts  and  opinions  are 
usually  ignored),  that  no  person  could  cut  the  throat  of  another 
trithout  having  his  clothes  covered  with  blood  ;  and  as  there  was 
not  proved  to  be  any  blood  on  hit  clothes,  the  prisoner  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  facts  were  simply  that  the 
throat  of  the  woman  was  out  while  she  was  walkins  across  Batter- 
Ma  Bridge,  the  prisoner  having  inflicted  the  wound  from  behind  I 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  accused  may  have 
had  time  to  change  liia  clotliea  in  spite  of  tlie  supposed  vigilance 
of  the  police.  Tliis  has  occurred  in  several  trials  for  mnrder,  (Reg. 
T.  Heath,  Bucks  Lent  Assizes,  1854;  Beg.  v.  Com,  Cumberland 
Assizes,  IStiO.)  In  one  case  the  trousers  taken  from  tlie  prisoner 
•oon  after  the  murder  preiiented  no  marks  of  blood ;  but  the 
trousers  actually  worn  by  liim  were  found  with  blood  upon  them 
pending  the  tri^. 

In  Home  cases  the  prisoner  may  have  had  time  to  remove  any 
stains  by  washing.  Owing  to  the  emmeoua  assumption  that  where 
much  blood  has  been  lost  by  the  deceased  the  assassin  conld  not 
have  escaped  having  his  clothes  'deluged  '  with  blood,  juries 
have  been  led  to  return  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  esses  in  which  all 
the  other  circumstances  were  only  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
murder. 

On  the  trial  of  S^A-hinnetor  Montgomery  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Qlaaae  (Oniagh  Assises,  July  1873),  the  absence  of  blood-stains  on 
thedoUiingof  the  priBoner,  was  conceived  to  be  a  strong  proof  of  his 
innocence  of  the  crune.  In  Uiis  cose  the  wounds  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased  were  of  a  contused  kind,  produced  by  a  bill-hook.  Much 
Itlood  was  on  tlio  floor  around  the  body,  but  mucit  of  this  had,  no 
doubt,  flowed  from  the  bodv  after  death.  The  wounds  were  not 
likely  to  have  been  attended  with  a  great  spurting  of  blood  or  an; 
Odious  efluston  at  the  time  of  their  infliction,  yet  it  was  aasnmea 
that  such  a  murder  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  without  the 
clothes  of  the  assoMin  being  '  covered '  with  blood.  As  the  evidence 
■gainst  the  accused  was  entirely  circumstantial,  uuich  stress  was  laid 
Upon  this  state  of  the  dotlies  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  prisoner 
bad  been  previously  tried  twioe  for  the  crime,  and  the  juries  were  not 
able  to  at[ree,chieflv  owing  to  the  absence  of  blood  from  his  clothM. 
pa  the  third  tarial  he  was  convicted,  and  tiie  conviction  was  imme- 
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diately  afterwards  justified  by  an  admission  of  his  ^ilt.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  removed  the  blood-stains  from  his  clothes  with 
cold  water  soon  after  the  perx)etration  of  the  crime.  A  case  like 
this  is  surely  sufficient  to  show  the  danger  of  trusting  to  such  a 
fallacious  criterion  as  a  proof  of  innocence. 

The  counsel  who  defended  (htirvoider  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
William  Russell  {Reg,  v.  CourvoisieTf  C.C.C.,  1840)  contended  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  the  accused  could  not  have  perpetrated 
the  crime  because  there  were  no  marks  of  blood  on  any  of  his 
clothes,  and  no  bloody  weapon  was  found  in  his  possession  or  in  the 
house.  As  all  the  vessels  of  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been 
cut  to  the  vertebral  column  while  he  was  lying  asleep,  it  was  alleged 
to  be  impossible  that  the  assassin  could  have  escaped  from  the  spurt- 
ing of  blood  from  the  large  vessels.  After  his  conviction  the 
prisoner  admitted  that  when  he  committed  the  murder  at  night  he 
wore  no  clothes,  but  was  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  that  all  he  did 
was  to  wash  his  hands !  The  weapon  which  he  employed  was  the 
carving-knife  of  the  house,  whidi  ne  washed  and  returned  to  the 
tray  with  the  other  knives  I 

The  presence  of  spots  of  blood  on  articles  of  clothing,  knives, 
&c.,  taken  from  the  persons  of  those  who  are  accused  of  murder, 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  innocence.  Small  spots  or  staina 
have  often  an  undue  importance  attached  to  them.  1  have  known 
minute  spots  of  blood  on  the  shirt  of  a  man  tried  for  murder  by 
woimding,  regarded  as  furnishing  proof  of  criminality,  until  it  was 
explained  that  they  were  probably  derived  from  flea-bites,  and  that 
some  were  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  showing  that  the 
shirt  had  been  worn  on  the  two  sides.  The  coarse  clouiing  worn 
by  labourers  may  acquire  blood-spots  from  a  variety  of  accidental 
circumstances,  which  the  accused  may  not  always  be  able  to  explain. 
When  he  knows  the  stains  are  there,  and  shows  great  anxiety  to 
give  some  explanation  of  their  presence,  as  by  falsely  stating  that 
he  had  assisted  in  killing  a  pig,  a  rabbit,  or  that  he  was  canying 
game  about  him, — there  may  l^  strong  ground  for  suspicion  ;  but 
a  medical  practitioner  should  always  make  due  allowance  for  the 
accidental  presence  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  working  men. 

In  a  case  of  suicide  (October  1872)  by  cutting  the  tioroat,  the  son 
who  first  discovered  his  father  lying  dead  imagined  that  he  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel  The  son  lifted  up  the  body,  and  then  went 
for  assistance.  In  this  way  his  hands  and  clothes  became  bloody. 
At  the  inquest  he  was  closely  questioned  on  this  point.  There 
could  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  act  was  one  of  suicide,  and 
that  the  clothes  of  the  son  had  become  accidentally  covered  with 
jblood  in  the  manner  in  which  he  stated. 
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CHAPTER  26. 

CHEMICAL  EXAVUTATIOX  OF  RLOOD-8TAIN8. — 8TAIKS  OF  BLOOD  OX  LINEX 
AXU  OTKBU  STT7FFS. — AGE  OB  DATE  OF  THE  STAIXS. — OTIIBB  STAINS  RE- 
SEMJiLINO  BLOOD. — ^BLOOD  OX  'WEAPONS.—  ABTSBIAL  AND  TKXOUS  BLOOD. — 
TABIETIKS  OF  BLOOD. — BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANUfALS. — XICBOSCOPICAL 
ETIDKNCB. 

Examination  of  Etood-stains. — It  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy 
matter  to  say  whether  certain  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  articles 
of  dotliing,  furniture  or  weapons  are  or  are  not  owing  to  blood ; 
but  in  practice,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  answering 
the  question.  If  the  stains  are  large  and  recent,  most  persons  may 
be  competent  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but  the  physical  characters  of 
blood  are  soon  changed,  even  when  the  stuff  is  white  and  otherwise 
favourable  for  an  examination.  If  the  stains,  whether  recent  or  of 
old  standing,  are  upon  dark-dyed  woollen  stuffs,  as  blue,  black, 
or  brown  cloi^  or  if  they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  or  detached 
spots,  or  in  thin  films  on  dark  clothing  or  rusty  weapons, ,  no  one 
but  a  competent  medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion. 
Chemical  Analysis. — ^There  is  no  direct  chemical  process  by  which 
blood  can  be  identified,  but  we  presumptively  establish  its  nature 
by  determining  the  presence  and  properties  of  the  red  colouring 
matter,  or  hcem^Uine,  The  chemical  properties  of  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood  are  as  follows  : — 1.  It  readily  combines  with 
cold  water,  forming,  if  recent,  a  bright  red  solution.  2.  The 
red  colour  of  this  solution  is  not  changed  to  a  crimson  or  a  green 
tint  by  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  If  the 
ammonia  is  concentrated,  or  added  in  large  quantity,  the  red 
liquid  will  acquire  a  brownish  tint.  3.  The  red  liquid  when 
Ikoiled  is  coagulated — the  colour  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  muddy 
brown  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which  will 
dei>end  on  the  quantity  of  coloiuing  matter  and  albumen  present. 
The  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  is  always  more  or  less  mixed 
with  albumen,  and  it  is  this  principle  which  gives  to  a  dried  blood- 
stain on  linen  or  cloth  a  well-marked  stiffness.  Stains  from 
cocliineal  and  the  red  colours  of  wine,  fiowers,  and  fruit,  do  not 
cause  any  stiffening  of  the  fibre  of  the  stained  stuff,  nor  any  ap- 
pearance imder  the  microscope  at  all  resembling  a  dried  coagulum  of 
blood.  4.  A  solution  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  in  water 
produces,  with  freshly  made  tincture  of  guaiacumy  a  reddish-white 
precipitate  of  the  resin.  On  adding  to  this  an  ethereal  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  is  more  or  less  rapidly 
Drought  out.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  is  added,  the 
precipitate  will  be  dissolved  and  a  deep  sapphire  blue  solution  will 
Molt.  Cochineal  and  other  red  colouring  matters  when  thus  treated 
^sfre  a  reddish  colour  to  the  resin  of  the  tincture  of  guaiacimi,  and 
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thereby  undergo  no  change  on  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen; 
They  are  well  marked  and  distinguished  from  blood.  Whether  the 
blood  is  new  or  old,  whether  concentrated  or  exceedingly  diluted, 
this  test  produces  the  blue  colouration.  It  produces  tne  change 
better  in  a  diluted  than  in  a  concentrated  state.  A  drop  of  blood 
diffused  through  six  ounces  of  water  may  be  thus  detected  in  one 
or  two  drachms  of  the  mixture.  Such  are  the  chemical  properties 
of  blood,  whether  taken  from  the  human  body  or  from  that  of  any 
warm  red-blooded  animal  (mammalia). 

Of  the  various  red  colouring  matters  extracted  from  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  there  are  none  which  to  the  experienced 
eye  present  the  peculiar  crimson  red  tint  of  blood,  especially 
when  the  substance  is  examined  in  a  good  light  by  a  low  power 
of  the  microscope.  When  solutions  of  these  red  colouring  matterg 
are  treated  with  ammonia,  some,  such  as  cochineal,  logwood,  and 
the  colours  of  roots  and  woods,  acquire  a  deep  crimson  tint,  while 
others,  such  as  the  coloimng  matter  of  the  rose  and  red  colours 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  are  changed  to  a  blue  or  green.  The  red 
colours  are  not  destroyed  by  a  boiling  temperature,  and  even 
when  mixed  with  albumen,  this  principle  is  coagulated,  but  the  • 
red  colouring  matter  remains  unchanged.  In  the  case  of  blood, 
the  effect  of  heat  is  to  destroy  the  colour  entirely. 

When  these  vegetable  colours  are  found  upon  linen  and  similar 
stuffs,  they  present  under  the  microscope  the  appearance  of  a  uni- 
form stain  or  dye,  unlike  blood  in  colour.  There  is  no  coagulum  to 
be  seen,  and  the  stained  stuff  is  not  stiffened  as  it  is  by  the  serum 
of  dried  blood. 

Stains  of  Blood  on  Linen  and  oilxer  Stuffs,  Their  Age  or  Date.-^ 
Si\px>o8ing  the  stuff  to  be  white,  or  nearly  colourless,  the  spot  of 
blood,  if  recerUy  is  of  a  red  colour ;  but  it  sooner  or  later  becomes  of 
a  reddish-brown,  or  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour.  The  change  of 
colour  to  a  reddish-brown  I  have  found  to  take  place  in  warm 
weather  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  After  a  period  of  five  or 
six  days,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  from  the  appearance, 
the  date  of  a  stain  even  conjecturally.  In  a  large  stain  of  blood 
on  linen,  no  change  took  place  during  a  period  of  five  years  : — it 
had  a  reddish-brown  colour  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  which  it  re- 
tained for  the  long  period  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  any  case,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  actual  date  of  a  stain.  Upon  coloured  stuffs  or  dirty 
clothes,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  trace  these  physical  changes 
in  stains  of  blood, — on  red-dyed  stuflis  the  stain  appears  simply 
darker  from  the  first,  and  in  all  cases  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  more 
or  less  stiffened,  as  a  result  of  the  drying  of  the  albumen  asso- 
ciated with  the  red  colouring  matter.  In  examining  an  article  of 
clothing,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  side  of  the  stuff  which  has 
first  received  the  stain  :  sometimes  both  sides  are  stained.  The 
evidence  derived  from  an  observation  of  this  kind  may  be  occasion- 
ally of  importance.    An  important  case,  ixrroVvm^  \\i!&  ^a^a  q'I 
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blood-stains  on  a  towel,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  (Eulenberg's 
'  VierteljahrBschrift,'  1873,  v.  2,  p.  89). 

The  suspected  stain  should  be  first  examined  in  a  strong  light, 
with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  If  caused  by  blood,  it  will 
not  be  a  mere  colouring  of  the  fiores,  but  it  will  have  a  shining 
glossy  appearance,  and  each  fibre  will  be  observed  to  be  invested 
with  a  portion  of  dried  coagulum  or  clot.  In  other  cases,  minute 
coagula  or  clots,  presenting  the  appearance  of  dried  jelly,  will  be 
seen  in  the  meshes  of  the  stained  article  of  clotliing.  In  certain 
lights  the  clots  may  appear  of  a  dark-red  colour,  but  by  changing 
the  light,  bright  translucent  portions  of  a  peculiar  crimson  tint 
will  come  into  view.  The  crimson  stain  of  blood  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  red  colouring  matter,  and  when  the  stained  portion  pre- 
sents the  character  of  a  glossy  dry  coagulum,  the  stain  cannot  be 
easily  mistaken  by  a  practised  eye  for  one  caused  by  any  other  red 
colouring  matter.  In  fact  the  microscope  puts  the  observer  of  a 
small  stain  in  the  same  position  as  a  non-professional  person,  who 
unhesitatingly  forms  his  judgment  from  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
blood.  Portions  of  kino  over  a  dress  may  present  occasionally  the 
^  appearance  of  coagulated  blood,  but  kino  differs  in  colour  and  in 
chemical  properties  from  blood.  The  microscopical  observation  of 
a  suspected  stain  on  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen,  however  small,  is 
generally  sufficient  to  enable  an  expert  to  form  an  opinion  either  in 
the  affirmative  or  negative.  The  application  of  chemical  tests  may 
be  resorted  to  for  confirmatory  evidence  when  there  is  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  small,  the  stained  substance  maybe  cut 
up  and  macerated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  just  enough  water  to 
keep  it  well  moistened.  After  an  hour  it  may  be  pressed,  and  a 
red-coloured  liquid,  in  a  state  for  testing,  will  be  thus  obtained. 
It  may  be  objected  that  red  stains  resembling  blood  are  occasionally 
found  on  linen  and  other  stuffs,  and  may  ^ve  rise  to  error.  All 
Buch  stains  are  either  entirely  insoluble  m  water  or  they  are 
soluble  and  yield  red-coloured  liquids.  If  insoluble,  they  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  blood-stains  :  if  soluble,  no  mistake  can  arise  provided 
the  red  liquid  so  obtained  is  submitted  to  the  chemical  tests  above 
described.  Blood-stains  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  heat  or 
flome  other  cause  must  be  tested  by  another  method.  When  the 
stain  is  old  the  solution  in  water  is  very  slowly  obtained,  and  does 
not  present  the  bright  red  colour  of  blood.  In  some  cases  if  the 
stain  is  of  very  old  standing,  and  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  water  will  have  scarcely  any  solvent  effect  upon  it,  and 
it  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  red-coloured  liquid  even  after 
twenty-four  hours'  maceration.  At  the  most  the  water  may  acquire 
a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  colour,  but  wholly  unlike  that  imparted 
by  blood.  In  such  a  case  it  is  useless  to  add  ammonia.  We  may, 
however,  generally  form  a  correct  judgment  by  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  stain  before  wetting  it,  and  by  the  guaiacum 
proo^aa.     Water  may  dissolve  sufficient  albumen  (or  serum)  to  be* 
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oome  opaline  by  h^at,  or  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  althon^  we' 
may  fail  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oorpnscles.  From 
the  results  obtained  by  spectral  analysis  (post  p.  247),  it  appears 
probable  that  acid  and  other  yaponrs  in  the  atmoitrohere  affect 
blood-stains  and  alter  their  chemical  properties.  Where  much 
ooal  is  burnt,  sulphurous  acid  may  operate  in  this  manner.  Under 
other  circumstances,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  efiused  is  mode- 
rately larffe,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  process  aboye-mentioned, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  I  have  thus  detected  the 
blood  of  the  human  bbdy,  and  of  the  bullock,  on  cotton,  linen,  and 
flannel,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years.  If  the  stuff  is  dyed,  we 
should  proceed  to  examine  the  stains  found  upon  it  by  a  similar 
process.  The  dye  is  commonly  fixed,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
Thus,  then,  in  testing  for  blood  we  rely  upon  : — 1.  The  solubility 
of  the  red  colouring  matter  in  water.  2.  The  negative  action  of 
ammonia.  3.  The  positive  effect  of  heat  in  entirely  coagulating  and 
destroying  the  red  colouring  matter,  and  4.  The  blue  colour  pro- 
duced by  guaiacum  in  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

There  are  red  stains  bearing  a  resemblance  to  blood,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water.  These  may  be  identified  by  their  special 
characters.  Amon^  them  are : — 1.  Certain  red  dyes,  as  madder, 
which,  when  fixed  by  a  mordant,  is  not  readily  affected  by  ammo- 
nia. 2.  Iron-maidds,  These  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  some- 
times of  a  bright  or  orange  red, — ^they  are  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
but  are  easily  dissolved  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding 
f errocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  the  presence 
of  iron  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
add  used  for  this  purpose  contains  no  iron.  Iron-moulds  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  their  brown  colour,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
stiffening  of  the  fibre,  on  the  stained  spot.  3.  Bed  paint.  Stains 
made  with  red  paint  containing  peroxide  of  iron  have  been  mistaken, 
for  blood.  They  may  be  easily  Wwn  by  digesting  them  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  applying  to  the  solution  the  tests  for  iron. 
Like  those  produced  by  iron-moulds,  they  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  confounded  with  blood-stains.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  spots  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  changed 
by  light,  which  I  have  known  to  be  mistaken  for  old  stains  of 
blood.  The  stuff  on  which  the  spots  of  blood  are  found  may  be 
itself  stained  with  a  red  dye  or  colour,  or  it  may  be  dyed  with  iron  : 
in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  by  the  same  process  a  piece 
of  the  coloiured  or  stained  portion,  in  order  to  furmsh  negative  evi- 
dence that  the  suspected  stains  are  due  to  blood.  4.  Among  solu- 
ble stains  resembling  those  of  blood  in  colour,  are  the  spots  pro- 
duced by  the  juices  of  the  mulberry,  curraivt,  gooseberry,  and  other 
red  fniUs,  They  may  be  sometimes  recognised  chemically,  by 
dropping  on  them  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia, — ^when  the  spot  is 
turned  either  of  a  bluish  olive-green  or  green  colour.  The  red  of 
cochineal  is  changed  to  a  crimson  on  the  addition  of  i0eaX.*ainmoni&  \ 
but  a  spot  of  blood  thus  treated  undergoes  no  disxvg^  ol  Qic\<cras 
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r&om  the  adilition  of  the  alkali.  Diluted  AcidB  brighten  the  red 
colours  of  fruit-stBina,  but  they  do  not  alter  the  colour  of  blood.  A 
atron^  Eolution  of  chlorinebleochesthe  ted  colours  from  fruit  atoiiu, 
bnt  when  applied  to  a  atoin  of  blood  it  tunu  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour  and  does  not  blench  it.  Thejr 
ore  not  coloured  blue  hj  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  jwroiide  of 
hydrogen- 
Thaw  ehangea  of  coloiu  are  only  well  observed  on  white  stuSh. 
If  the  stain  is  on  black  cloth,  the  colour  roav  be  extracted  by  water 
and  tested,  or  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  : — If  the  stain  is 
on  black  cloth,  it  ii  wetted,  and  after  a  time  several  layers  of  white 
blotting  p^>er  are  firmly  pressed  upon  it.  The  red  ci>loiir  is  thui 
transferred  to  the  paper,  and  may  be  tested  by  fresh  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  If  the  gnaiacum  alone  is  blued 
by  contact,  some  method  of  corroboration  must  be  adupted,  since 
the  red  colour  of  blood  has  no  action  on  tlus  resin  until  after  the 
addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  If  no  red  or  roddiah-brown 
colour  is  transmitted  to  the  paper,  the  stain  cannot  be  owing  to 
blood.  If  the  suliEtance  examined  is  colourless,  it  is  useless  to*apply 
tests  for  blood,  and  if  the  stain  produces  no  change  of  colour  with  a 
mixture  of  guaiocum  and  peroxide,  it  cannot  be  owing  to  blood. 
With  these  precautions  the  guaiacum  process  may  be  sni ely  used, 
and  by  the  aid  of  it,  stains  wuch  have  been  washed  for  the  purpoeo 
of  obliteration  may  be  detected,  ro  lona  as  the  slightost  indication 
of  red  colour  remains  in  the  washed  fabria  The  great  use  of  the 
gnaiacum^procesB  is  in  enabling  the  operator  to  distinguish  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood  from  all  other  red  colouring  mntters. 

DeUetiim  of  Blood  on  Weaponi. — When  recent,  and  on  a  polished 
instrument,  stains  of  blood  are  easily  recognised  ;  but  when  of  old 
standing,  or  on  a  rusty  piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  them  from  the  stoms  produced  by  niHt  or  other 
causes.  If  the  stain  is  large  and  dry,  a  portion  may  be  Hcraped  off, 
and  placed  in  a  wal^h-glass  with  some  distilled  waW, — the  solution 
filtered  to  separate  any  oxide  of  iron,  and  then  tested.  If  the 
water  by  simple  maceration  does  not  acquire  a  red  or  red-brown 
colour,  tho  stain  is  twt  due  to  blood.  If  it  acquires  a  red  colour, 
tlie  solution  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  above  described.  Some- 
times the  stain  appears  on  a  dagger  or  knife  cither  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  yellowish  or  reddish  film,  or  in  rusty  streaks.  The  dry 
matter  u  scraped  into  a  small  porcelain  dish  and  a  little  water 
poured  on  it  If  a  red-coloured  solution  is  obtained,  this  may  be 
poured  off  and  tested  for  blood.  The  residue,  brought  ti>  dryness, 
may  be  treated  vrith  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydnr^'en.  The 
particles  of  blood  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  of  iron  rust  by 
the  small  zones  of  blue  colour  formed  around  them.  The  rust  is 
not  thus  affected.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  tlie  stains 
of  blood  on  metal,  produced  by  the  oj:ide  or  ceHmn  rcgflat-U  talfi  of 
iron.  If  the  juice  or  pulp  of  lemon  or  orange  is  spread  upon  a  steel 
blade,  and  is  exposed  to  the  fur  for  a  few  &yii,  the  resemblance  to 
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blood  produced  by  the  formation  of  citrate  of  inm  is  oodudonally  bo 
strong  that  I  have  known  well-informed  surgeons  to  be  completely 
deceived :  they  have  pronounced  the  spurious  stain  to  be  blood. 
These  stains,  which  owe  their  colour  to  cUraU  of  tro^i,  may  be  thus 
distinguished  : — The  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  forming,  when 
filtered,  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  totally  different  from  the  red 
colour  of  blood  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  solution  under- 
goes no  change  of  colour  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  It  is  un- 
changed in  colour,  but  may  be  partially  coagulated  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  it  is  at  once  identified  as  a  ssJt  of  iron  by  giving 
a  blue  colour  with  the  f errocyanide  of  potassium. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  stidn  of  blood  on  a 
weapon  from  a  mark  produced  by  iron-rtut.  When  suspicion  exists, 
marks  are  pronounced  to  be  due  to  blood,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  passed  unnoticed.  One  soiurce  of  difficulty 
is  this :  the  iron-rust  on  an  old  knife  is  often  mixed  with  some 
article  of  food  or  even  with  blood  itself.  We  must  here  piutiue  the 
mode  of  examination  above  described  to  distinguish  the  rust  from 
blood. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  weapons  and  clothing  is 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  duty.  If  we  cannot  always  obtain 
from  these  experiments  affirmative  evidence,  they  often  furnish 
good  negative  proof,  and  thus  tend  to  remove  unjust  suspicions 
against  accused  persons. 

Arterial  and  venotia  Blood, — It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
arterial  from  veno^u  blood  by  any  physical  or  chemical  cluiracters, 
when  it  has  been  for  some  days  effused,  and  is  in  a  dry  state  upon 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture  ;  but  this,  in  medico-legal  x>ractice,  is 
not  often  a  subject  of  much  importance,  since  there  are  few  cases 
of  severe  wounds,  either  in  the  throat  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  do  not  escape  simultaneously.  The 
most  striking  and  apparent  difference  between  them,  when  recently 
effused,  is  the  colour ;  the  arterial  being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while 
the  venous  is  of  a  dark  red  hue ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
latter,  when  exposed  to  air  for  a  short  time,  acquires  a  florid  red 
or  arterial  colour  ;  and  the  kinds  of  blood,  when  dried,  cannot  be 
distinguished  chemically  by  any  known  criterion.  If  the  coat,  or 
other  stuff,  stained  with  blood,  were  of  a  dark  coloiu*,  the  liquid 
would  be  absorbed,  and  speedily  lose  its  physical  characters.  Arte- 
rial blood  contains  more  fibrin  than  venous,  and  coagulates  more 
firmly.  The  microscope  shows  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
blood-corpusdes,  and  chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  any 
test  so  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  them.  In  this 
deficiency  of  microscopical  and  chemical  evidence,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  distinction  by  noticing  the  i)hysical  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood-stains.  Thus,  it  is  alleged,  the  arterial  blood 
will  be  indicated  by  its  being  sprinkled  over  surfaces  upon  which  it 
has  fallen,  while  the  venous  blood  is  always  poureOi  ou\i  \\\  «k  ixsS^ 
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stream.  In  most  wounds  which  prove  fatal  by  haemorrhage,  the 
blood  is  poured  out  simultaneously  from  arteries  and  veins.  The 
sprinkled  appearance  of  the  blood,  when  it  exists^  wiU,  cseteris 
paribus,  create  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  poured  out  from  a 
living  body — for  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  act,  the  arteries  lose 
the  power  of  throwing  out  the  blood  in  jets.  The  sprinkling  is 
usually  observed  when  the  wounded  artery  is  small,  and  the  blood 
is  effused  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  fact  which  a  medical  jurist  shotdd 
not  overlook,  although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  too  great  a  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  it.  The  spots  of  blood,  if  thrown  out  from 
a  living  blood-vessel,  speedily  consolidate,  and  the  fibrin,  with  the- 
greater  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  found  of  a  deep  red 
colour  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spot,  the  upper  portion  being  of  a 
pale  red.  The  lower  and  thicker  part  has  oonunonly  a  shining 
lustre,  as  if  gummed,  when  the  spot  is  recent,  and  when  it  has  been 
effused  upon  a  non-absorbent  surface. 

When  olood  faUs  upon  porous  articles  of  clothing,  as  linen  or 
cotton,  it  is  absorbed,  and  produces  a  dull  stain.  In  dark-coloured 
articles  of  dress,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  by  daylight  to  perceive 
these  stains.  The  part  appears  stiffened,  and  has  a  dull  red-brown 
colour,  which  is  sometimes  more  perceptible  when  seen  by  the 
reflection  of  the  light  of  a  candle.  In  trusting  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  sprinkled  blood  as  evidence  of  its  escape  from  a  living  vessel, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  'three  hours  may  elapse  before  it  coa- 
gulates in  the  healthy  body  after  death.  Hence,  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  a  recently  dead  body,  although  it  would  not  be  found 
diffused  as  if  by  spurting,  might,  in  so  far  as  coagulation  is  con- 
cerned, assume  the  appearance  of  having  been  effused  from  a  living 
body. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  microscope,  there  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  blood  of 
a  man  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  woman,  or  the  blood  of 
a  child  from  that  of  an  adult.  The  blood  of  a  child  at  birth  con- 
tains less  fibrin,  and  forms  a  thinner  and  softer  coagulum  than  that 
of  the  adult.  A  medico-legal  question  has  arisen,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  whether  there  were  any  means  of  distinguishing  men- 
strual  blood  from  that  of  the  body  generally.  This  liquid  contains 
fibrin  although  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  venous  or  arterial  blood, 
red  colouring  matter,  and  the  other  constituents  of  blood.  The  only 
differences  noticed  are  of  an  accidental  kind  :  1st,  that  it  is  acid, 
owing  to  its  admixture  with  vaginal  mucus ;  and  2nd,  that  imder 
the  microscope  it  is  mixed  with  epithelial  scades,  which  it  has  de« 
rived  from  the  mucous  membrane  m  its  passage  through  the  vagina. 
(Donn^,  *  Cours  de  Microscopic,*  p.  139.)  In  the  bodies  of  women 
who  had  died  suddenly  while  menstruating,  Dr.  Webber  found  co- 
agulated blood  upon  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If,  therefore, 
menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  already 
KxmgvU&teA  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  cannot  do  so  again  ;  it  is 
moreduid  thtm  ordinary  blood,  because,  during  its  trickling  descent,  it 
becomes  mixed  with  watery  uterine,axid  vagJoiiBiTnucus.    (^  Schmidt's 
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Jahrb.'  1847,  7,  139.)  A  case  occurred  in  France,  which  induced 
the  Minister  of  Justice  to  refer  the  considieration  of  this  question  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  reporters,  MM.  Adelon,  Moreau, 
and  Le  Canu,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  means  of 
distinguishing  menstrual  blood  dried  on  clothing  from  that  which 
might  be  met  with  in  a  case  of  infanticide  or  abortion.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  181.) 

Microscopical  Evidence.  Blood-carpttMles, — Hither  to  the  microscope 
has  been  referred  to  as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  in  drawing  a  distino> 
tion  between  the  appearances  presented  by  blood-stains  in  the  dry 
state,  and  those  caused  by  other  substances.  Its  use,  however,  ex- 
tends much  beyond  this.  The  spots  or  stains  may  be  so  small  as 
not  to  admit  of  removal,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  chemical  tests. 
If  an  examination  of  the  dry  stain  with  a  low  power  (20  or  30  dia- 
meters) justifies  further  proceedings,  we  may  then  employ  the  micro- 
scope for  the  purpose  of  detecting  those  peculiar  bodies  on  which 
the  colour  of  red  blood  is  known  to  depend.  The  red  colouring 
matter  of  blood  consists  of  minute  coloured  cells  or  corpuscles,  float- 
ing in  a  clear  liquid  (serum).  The  engraving  (Fig.  42)  shows  the  form 
which  the  corpuscle  presents  in  the  class  mam- 
malia, a  represents  the  circular  fonU,  when 
seen  in  front,  the  shaded  portion  being  a  de- 
pression which  under  a  certam  disposition  of  the 
light  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  solid  and 
opaque  nucleus ;  6  represents  the  corpuscle  seen 
edgewise,  in  which  case  it  presents  somewhat 
the  outline  of  a  biconcave  lens.  It  owes  this 
form  to  the  central  depression  on  each  face.  Biooti  corpnid©,  highly 
Other  red  colouring  matters,  such  as  madder,  magnified. 

cochineal,  or  lac,  do  not  owe  their  colour  to  independent  cells  or 
corpuscles.  Hence,  if  corpuscles,  of  the  form  and  size  of  those 
found  in  mammalian  blood,  are  visible  under  the  microscope  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  is  blood.  Such  evidence  can,  how- 
ever, be  safely  received  only  from  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  to  the  examination  of  blood.  In 
order  to  examine  the  suspected  substance  for  corpuscles,  the  best 
plan  of  proceeding,  when  the  particles  of  coagulum  are  very  small, 
is  to  breathe  several  times  on  a  glass  slide,  then  place  the  small  frag- 
ments of  coagulum  on  the  slide,  and  again  breathe  over  them.  A 
slip  of  thin  glass  may  then  be  laid  upon  them.  If  they  consist  of 
blood  a  red  margin  will  soon  appear,  and  in  the  fluid  portion,  by 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power  of  from  300  to  500  diameters,  some 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  maybe  recognised.  They  are  seldom 
so  perfectly  spherical  as  in  the  fresh  state,  and  they  appear  small, 
and  frequently  shrunk  or  corrupted.  In  some  cases,  only  fragments 
of  the  envelopes  can  be  seen.  The  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  water,  in  breaking  up  the  small  portionn 
of  dried  blood,  without  destroying  the  corpuscles  by  too  i!&»ijl^> 
dilution. 
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If  the  siupected  clot  is  in  laiger  quantity,  it  may  be  removed  from 
tlie  atuff  and  placed  to  macerate  in  one  or  two  drops  of  water  on  a 
glass  slide.  It  should  be  covered  with  thin  glass,  in  order  to  pre-> 
vent  rapid  evaporation.  This  method  of  extracting  the  corpuscles 
has  frequently  failed,  owin^  to  the  <][uantity  of  water  employed 
having  been  too  large.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  corpuscles 
are  distended,  become  of  a  globular  form,  paler,  and  are  finally  de* 
stroyed,  while  the  water  simply  becomes  coloured.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  in  all  cases  to  obtain  from  dry  ooagula  dear  and  distinct  evi«' 
dence  of  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles,  especially  when  the  blood 
is  old.  In  drying,  the  blood-cells  lose  their  form,  and  they  do  not 
readily  resume  it  when  again  moistened.  Unless  they  are  seen  after 
a  short  maceration  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  probable 
they  wiU  not  be  seen  at  alL  To  accelerate  their  separation  various 
chemical  Uquids  have  been  recommended.  Thus  strong  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  hav& 
been  employed  as  fluid  media  for  breaking  up  the  dried  clots  of 
blood.  There  are  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  these ;  and 
after  many  experiments,  I  have  found  that  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
water  may  be  employed  in  place  of  pure  water.  The  proportions 
which  are  most  convenient  are,  one  part  by  measure  of  glycerine,  to 
three  parts  by  measure  of  distilled  water.  A  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Kunze,  is  also  a  rapid  solvent  of  the  coagula. 
When  this  is  used,  the  examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  begins  to  be  coloured  at  the  margin,  or  the  corpuscles  may  be 
destroyed,  and  only  fragments  of  their  envelopes  seen. 

In  reference  to  stains  on  clothing,  if  they  present  any  appearance 

of  dry  coagula,  these  should  be  carefully 
scraped  off,  and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  If  no  portions  of  solid  coagula 
can  be  procured,  there  will  be  but  little  hope 
of  obtaming  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cor- 
puscles in  the  suspected  stain.  The  stained 
portion  may  be  cut  out  and  macerated  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  corpuscles  may  be  sometimes 
seen  aggregated,  or  in  groups,  in  the  fibres  of 
the  stuff,  as  in  the  subjoined  engraving  (Fig.  43)  in  which  the  stain 
of  blood  was  on  a  shirt.  (Briand's  '  Manuel  de  M^d.  L^g.*  p.  747, 
1863.) 

The  annexed  illustrations  (Figs.  44  and  45)  show  the  appearances 
presented  by  blood-corpuscles,  when  examined  by  a  power  of  about 
300  diameters,  and  under  different  methods  of  treatment.  Fig.  44 
represents  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  healthy  human  blood.  The 
red  blood-cells  are  partly  detached,  partly  united  in  rolls,  and  partly 
in  irregular  clusters.  In  the  vacant  spaces  between  them  there  are 
delicate  threads  of  fibrin.  The  outlines  of  the  blood-cells  are  ren- 
dered,  in  some  instances,  indistinct,  by  reason  of  this  web  of  fibrin 
Mtore  tbem. 


Fig.  43. 


a,  Corpnsclea  of  blood 
in  linen  fibre ;  6,  a  group 
detached. 


THEIR  MICROSCOPICAL  CHARACTERS. 
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-  In  Fig,  45  the  corpuscles  are  seen  free  from  fibrin^  and  in  gronpft 
as  well  as  singly.  Only  a  small  portion  of  those  which  were  in  the 
field  have  been  engraved.    The  shaded  bodies  are  the  white  coto 
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Homan  bkxxl-oorpasclefl  iii'itti 
fibrin. 


Hnman  blood-corpoidM  from  a 
dried  Rpedmen  magnified  819  dia* 
inetett. 


Susdes  of  the  blood  ;  they  are  larger  but  less  numerous,  not  so  well 
efined  in  form,  and  they  present  an  irregularity  of  surface,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  coloured  blood-ceUs. 

Some  practice  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  is  required  to  enable 
a  medical  man  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  these  investiga- 
tions. Granules  of  starch  and  the  spores  of  vegetables  might  be 
mistaken  for  blood  corpuscles.  Erdmann  states  that  in  examining 
some  articles  of  clothing  in  a  case  of  suspected  murder,  he  thought 
he  had  found  blood-globules  in  the  liquid  which  he  prociu^d,  but 
he  found  on  further  inspection  that  they  consisted  of  the  red- 
coloured  spores  of  an  alga  known  as  the  porphyridium  cruerUum, 
(^Ed.  Med.  Journal/  Oct.  1862,  p.  370.)  The  size  of  the  bodies  as 
well  as  their  shape  will  sometimes  aid  the  observer.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  have  a  definite  size  :— the  bodies  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope may  be  either  too  large  or  too  small  to  fall  within  the  excep- 
tional range  of  size.  Hence  the  micrometer  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  instrument.  Granules  of  starch  would  be  identified  by  the 
blue  colour  imparted  by  iodine. 

Blood  of  Man  and  Animals. — When  marks  of  blood  have  been 
detected  on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  find  these  marks  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  engaged 
in  killing  a  pig,  bullock,  or  sheep,  or  in  handling  fish  or  dead  game. 
Of  coiurse  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  statement  like  this, 
which  can  be  proved  or  disproved  only  by  circumstances  ;  but  the 
question  here  arises  whether  we  possess  any  certain  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an  animal.    . 

There  are  no  chemical  differences  between  the  blood  of  man  and, 
animals.     The  red  colouring  matter,  the  albumen  tiXid.  ^fiH)  «x^\2lDk<d 
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Utne,  and  chemic&I  reagent*  produce  on  them  precuelv  similar  re- 
sults. The  microiKupi<9iJ  differences  refert^tbe  Aaprand  riir  of  the 
corpiiHcle*.  1.  With  respect  to  fftnpf.  In  *U  animab  with  red  blood, 
the  globules  hare  a  disc-like  or  flattened  form.  In  tho  mammalia, 
eHKptinu  the  camel  tribe,  the  outline  of  the  disc  is  circular  (Fig. 
42  a,  p.  241).  In  thin  tribe,  and  in  birdi,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  oar- 
pnsdes  have  the  form  of  a  lengthened  ellipse  or  oral.  In  the  thrw 
lut-mentioned  clauses  of  ajiimals  they  hare  a  central  iDicleiia,  irhidi 
fire*  t<>  them  an  apparent  prominence  in  the  centre.  The  blood 
flnrpuHcles  of  all  the  nuuunialla,  including  those  of  the  camel  tribo, 
bave  no  central  nucleus,  and  they  appear  depressed  in  the  centre. 
The  micrtwxipe  therefore  enables  an  observer  to  d)rtinguinh  the 
Uood  of  birds,  fixhes,  and  reptiles  from  tliat  of  a  human  being ;  and 
iUs  may  be  of  great  imi>oTtance  as  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  Rtg.  v.  Libbtij,  a  case  of  child-murder  tried  at  Ute 
Oamwall  tjiunmer  Assizes,  1871,  the  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for 
tha  murder  of  her  child,  alleged  that  some  blood  found  on  certain 
Articles  <rf  clothing  was  Towl'a  blood  :  but  Ur.  Hudson,  the  mescal 
witness,  was  able  to  prove  that  thin  statement  was  untrue.  He  ex- 
amined the  Htains  by  the  microscope,  and  found  tlmt  the  cnrpusdea 
)iad  nut  tho  oval  form  of  those  in  the  blood  of  a  bird  :  blithe  properly 
declined  to  say  whether  they  were  human  or  animal.  This  evidence 
tended  to  prove  the  faUehood  of  the  defence. 

Tho  chief  microscopical  distinction  between  the  hlixxl  of  man  and 
drnneitir  uuimaU,  consist  in  a  minute  difference  in  the  diameter  of 
the  corj'UBcles.  This,  however,  is  only  an  areraffe  difference;  for  the 
oorpiucles  are  found  of  different  sixee  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animal. 
In  mukina  use  of  this  criterion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  upon 
the  siie  of  the  majority  of  the  oorpimcles  seen  in  a  given  area,  and 
under  the  same  power  of  the  microscope.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
their  size  bean  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus,  in  the 
honte,  ox,  aas,  cat,  mouse,  pig,  and  bat,  tbe^  are,  on  an  average, 
nearly  of  tho  same  sise  ;  the  difference  is  so  alight  as  to  be  practicwy 
inappreciable.  In  these  animals  they  are  EmalLer  than  in  man  and 
In  several  of  the  mammalia.  The  corpuiiclee  in  man,  the  dog,  the 
rabbit,  and  the  hare,  are  of  nearly  the  same  size.  In  the  blood  of 
tho  sheep  and  goat,  they  are  smaller  than  in  other  mammalia.  The 
lice  of  tho  curpusclea  beam  no  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  animal  r 
thuK  in  the  blood  of  the  human  fwtus,  they  are  to  be  found  as  large 
as  in  tliat  of  the  adult. 

The  measured  diameter  of  tho  corpuscles  in  liumnn  hlnad  varies, 
according  to  Gulliver,  from  l-2000th  to  1-lOOOth  of  on  inch,  the  aver- 
age sine  in  both  sexes  being  l-320Oth  of  an  inch.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  numerous  specimens  of  fresh  human  blood,  I  have  found 
the  average  diameter  of  the  globules  to  be  the  l-3506th  part  of  an 
inch,  tho  maximum  sise  being  l-300Oth,  and  the  niinimimi  l-5000th 
of  an  inch.  The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  larger  than  those 
of  domestic  animals.  The  subjoined  measurements,  in  fractionji  of 
an  inch,  are  thoae  given  by  Hr.  Gulliver,  excepting  the  flgurea  in 
Imcketa,  which  are  from  my  own  Diiaiometrioal  obMrTations.    Tlw 
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average  diameter  is,  in  the  dog,  l-d540ih  (max.  l-4000th,  min« 
l-600(Hh),— in  the  hare,  l-36073i  (l-4000th  ;  max.  l-2000th,  min* 
l-8000th),  in  the  mouse,  l-3814th,— in  the  ass,  l-4000th— (rabbit, 
l-4000th),--in  the  pig,  l-4230th  (l-4260th),— in  the  ox,  l-4267th,— ■ 
(in  the  cow,  l-4000th  to  l-4200th),— -in  the  cat,  l-4400th,— in  the 
horse,  l-4(>00th  (l-SOOOth),— in  the  sheep,  1 -6300th  (l-5333rd  to 
1 -6000th), — in  the  goat,  l-6366th.  These  measurements  apply  to 
recent  blood,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  become  dry  on  animal 
and  vegetable  stuffs.  In  this  case  a  distinction  might  be  made  be*« 
tween  the  blood  of  a  human  being  and  a  sheep  or  goat.  With  respect 
to  the  dog,  hare,  and  rabbit  it  would  be,  even  under  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  When  blood  is  dried 
on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  corpuscles  by  meaoa 
of  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature  from  the  serum,  we  cannot  rely  on 
slight  fractional  differences,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  cor- 

Suscles,  after  having  been  once  dried,  will  ever  reacquire  in  a  foreign 
quid,  the  exact  size  which  they  had  in  serum.  Medical  evidence 
must  therefore  be  based,  in  such  cases,  on  mere  speculation.  (Sea 
*  Gufa  Hospital  Reports,*  vol.  7,  pt.  2,  1851.) 

In  reference  to  this  question,  therefore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  still 
unsolved.  There  are  no  certain  methods  of  distinguishing  micro- 
scopically or  chemically,  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an 
animal,  when  it  has  been  once  dried  on  an  article  of  clothing.  The 
extent  to  which  a  medical  witness  is  justified  in  going  on  trials  for 
murder,  on  which  this  important  question  arises,  appears  to  me  to 
be  this  : — the  size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  may  or  may  not  be 
consistent  with  their  being  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  but  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  affirm  that  they  are  not 
those  of  some  domestic  animal,  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  Ritters  Prize  Essay,  *  Ueber  die 
Ermittelung  der  Blutflecken  in  Kriminalf alien,'  Wurzberg,  1854, 
and  Friedberg's  *  Histologic  des  Blutes,'  Berlin,  1852.  These  au- 
thors affirm,  irom  their  observations,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  micrascope  human  from  animal  blood  in  criminal 
cases.  £\4dence  based  upon  such  varying  averages  as  those  above 
given,  must  be  treated  as  speculative  and  unsafe. 

This  question  has  been  more  recently  examined  for  judicial  pur- 
poses by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Russian  Government 
(*  Anleitung  zur  Untersuchung  Verdachtiger  Flecke  ftlr  Aerzte  und 
Juristen.'  St.  Petersburg,  1871),  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
the  same  as  that  here  given,  i.e.,  neither  by  the  microscope,  the 
spectroscope,  nor  any  other  known  process,  is  it  possible  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  when  the 
blood  has  once  passed  into  a  dry  condition  (Op.  cit.  p.  36). 

Blood-crystals,    Hsematin,  — Another  method  for  the  microscopical 
detection  of  blood  has  been,  of  late  years,  suggested  by  some  German- 
medical  jurists.     It  consists  in  prociuring  crystals  from  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood.     Lehmann  and  Kimze  ascertained  tViift^i 
all  red  blood  is  capable  of  crystallisation,  from  ^Yva^/eiv^t  ^sicoMil  est 
organ  it  maj  have  been  taken.     Lehmann  thua  de8cr\\»a\iMi  xfikS^o^ 
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of  procuring  these  hmnstin  dyHtak.  A  drop  of  blood  which  has 
been  kept  a  day,  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  glaM  slide  ;  a  drop  of 
distilled  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  ut  covered  with  a  slip 
of  thin  glMA.  After  a  time,  when  the  water  haa  to  some  extent 
evaporated,  regular  red-coloured  crystals,  of  various  siEes  and  forms, 
become  visible  under  the  microacope. 

The  following  plan  may  be  adopted  for  procuring  these  so-called 
hiematin  cryst^ : — Having  removed  a  portion  of  thu  dried  coa^ilum 
«f  blood,  it  should  be  powdered  and  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid 
.     ^  in  a  small  porcelain  cup,  until  a, 

_  '    '  quantity  of  colouring  matter  has 

obviously  been  dissolved.  The 
acetic  acid,  under  these  circum- 
stances, acquires  a  dark-reddisb, 
or  reddish-brown  colour.  A  few 
drops  iif  the  dear  liquid,  evapo- 
rated on  Bslide,  will  leave  minute 
red-coloured  crystalline-looking 
mosnes.  They  are  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  cubic  crys- 
tals of  coumion  salt,  uaturi^y 
contained  in  the  blood,  as  well  as 
from  the  phiisjihates.  They  vary 
much  in  size  and  shape ,  but  gene- 
rally assume  the  form  of  slender 
priams  with  irregular  rhombic 
terminations.  (See  Fig.  46.) 
Hnjiuatin  crystals,  ns  tliey  wer« 
thus  procured  from  human  blood,  were  found  to  have  an  average 
length  of  l-2250th  of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  l-UUUOth  of  an  inch. 
Those  obtained  from  sheep's  blood  were  smaller  than  those  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  bullock,  but  the  resemblance  is 
still  so  great,  that  it  would  be  obviously  imjiosBible  to  base  any  dis- 
tinction between  human  and  animal  bluud  ui>»n  such  obser^'ations. 
The  results,  however,  show  that  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  thus 
treated,  may  be  converted  into  quasi- ctystiijline  forms,  still  pre- 
serving its  red  colour;  and  that  microscopical  evidence  of  bltHtdmay 
be  thus  (ihtained,  in  cases  in  wliich  the  blood-corpuscles  have  not 


been  successfully  extracted  by  liquids. 

Similar  ex  pcriments  performed  on  the  colouring  matters  ot  cocm- 
neal,  logwood,andkino,  gave  the  following  results  :^0n  treating  the 


first  with  acetic  acid,  a  jiink-red  c-olour,  differing  from  that  of  blood, 
was  produced,  while  tlie  extracts  of  l<^'ood  and  kino  gave  a  yellow- 
ish-hrown  colour  with  this  add.  In  no  case,  on  evaporating  the 
acid  solutions,  were  any  crystals  resembling  those  of  hiematine  or 
chloride  of  sodium  obtained. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  these  blood 
crystals  and  the  mode  of  producing  them.  Teichmann  who  first  an- 
nounced  this  crystallizable  proper^,  added  chloride  of  sodium  to  the 
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3cetic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter.  He  thus  imparted  crystal- 
lizable  matter  to  the  liquid  itself,  and  destroyed  the  collateral  proof 
sometimes  obtainable,  namely,  the  detection  of  the  cubic  crystals  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  are  naturally  contained  in  the  blood.  The 
results  obtained  by  Teichmann's  process  are  called  by  some  hamin 
crystals,  the  term  hoBmaiin  beinff  applied  to  certain  spicular  crystals 
obtained  by  agitating  blood  with  ether.  HamuUoidin  crystals  are 
of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  and  have  been  chiefly  found,  it  is  said)  in  old 
apoplectic  clots  of  blood.     ('  Lancet,'  1864,  voL  2,  p.  465.) 

tSpectrcd  analysis.  Spectral  test, — In  the  previous  edition  of  this 
work  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  spectrum  for  blood  was  briefly  re* 
f  erred  to.  Since  that  time  many  researches  on  this  subject  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Sorby  of  Sheflield  and  other  observers,  and  spectral 
analysis  applied  to  blood,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  evidence  on 
various  trials  for  murder.  The  great  advantage  of  this  optical  pro- 
cess is  that  it  admits  of  the  examination  of  blood  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  subsequent  application  of  the  chemical  tests  al- 
ready described.  We  simply  analyze  the  light  as  it  traverses  a  solu- 
tion of  the  red  colouring  matter,  and  with  a  proper  spectral  eye-piece 
attached  to  a  microscope,  we  notice  whether  the  coloured  spectrum 
lias  undergone  any  change.  If  the  red  liquid  owes  its  colour  to  re- 
cent or  oxidized  blood,  two  dark  absorption-bands  will  be  seen  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  coloured  spectrum.  These  are  situated 
respectively  near  the  junction  of  the  yellow  with  the  green  rays,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  green  rays.  If  the  blood  is  quite  recent  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour  (scarlet  h^ematine,  or  cruorine)  the  two  absorption- 
bands  are  distinct  and  well  defined.  A  good  light,  either  artificial  or 
daylight,  is  required  ;  the  coloured  liquid  should  be  clear  and  of  suf- 
ficient intensity,  and  the  spectrum  apparatus  properly  adjusted.  The 
blood  may  be  placed  in  a  reduction-tube,  or  in  a  glass  cell  contrived 
for  the  purpose.  The  spectral  eye-piece  allows  of  two  tubes  hemft 
examined  at  once,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  specimen  of  blood 
moimted,  for  comparing  the  actual  spectrum  of  blood  with  that  of  the 
suspected  liquid. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  warm  weather,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
in  cold  weather,  the  blood  in  tlie  tube  imdergoes  a  remarkable  change. 
It  loses  its  scarlet  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  (purple  hssmatine). 
In  this  state  the  two  bands  appear  blended,  and  one  broad  black 
band  only  is  seen.  The  blood  appears  to  undergo  deoxidation,  for 
on  removing  it  and  shaking  it  with  air  in  the  tube,  it  becomes  again 
bright,  and  the  two  black  bands  reappear.  Blood  which  had  been 
kept  one  year  sealed  up  gave  one  broad  black  band,  covering  partly 
the  orange,  the  whole  of  the  yellow,  and  a  portion  of  the  green  rays* 
There  was  also  a  band  crossing  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

When  the  blood  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  has  undergone  che- 
mical changes,  it  ceases  to  give  any  well-defined  absorption-bands. 
In  a  sample  of  sheep's  blood  which  had  been  dried  and  kept  in  a 
bottle  about  twelve  years,  the  solution  appeared  to  split  the  spectrum 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts  :  red— one  black  absor^Uoii-XiVcAVSi^car 
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pying  the  orange  and  yellow,  as  well  as  part  of  the  green  spaees)^ 
ffreen  and  blue — the  violet  rays,  ait  in  mo8t  of  the  blood  B[>ectra^ 
being  abHorlx^l. 

There  can  Ixs  no  drmbt  that  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  i>eTn»jn, 
and  one  Hkille^l  in  inicn>-s|»ectral  observations,  thiji  optical  method 
will  enable  him  to  disciver  the  minutest  trace  of  blood,  pro\4ded  any 
re^i  ctAtmriiuj  vuitUr  remains.  Thus  Mr.  Sorby  stateft  that  a  n\frfi  of 
blrjfxl  only  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  quantity  of  the  red 
colouring  matter  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  l,OUOth  part  of  a 
grain,  is  sufficient  fi  give  conclusive  evidence  of  its  presence  by  8|)ec- 
tral  analysis !  Mr.  Sorby  thus  detected  blo^^nl  in  the  form  of  de- 
oxidized hiematin  on  the  rusty  blade  of  a  knife  with  which  the 
murder  of  Mn.  Gardner  was  committed  in  1862,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years.  BlfK>d-stains  which  have  been  washed  in  water,  and 
blood  which  has  even  been  boiled  or  heated  to  212^,  may  he  thus 
detected.  In  the  latter  cane  ammonia,  i»ith  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
■hould  be  employed  to  diHsr>lve  the  matters  rendered  insoluble  by 
boiling.  Si*ectral  analygis  dr^es  not  enable  us  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion iMsyond  that  of  recent  and  old  blood,  and  this  distinction  cannot 
be  W)  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  a  specific  or  even  an  ajjproximate 
date.  Certain  accidental  cr;nditions  may  rapidly  pnxluce  on  blood 
the  Haine  effect  aH  exjiosiu^  to  air  for  a  long  ])eriod  of  time.  It  in* 
dicates  no  distinction  in  the  blood  of  the  sexes,  of  the  fct^tus  and 
adult,  (»r  in  the  bWxl  of  man  and  animals.  As  acorrol>orative  pro- 
cess it  furnishes  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence,  and  there 
is  no  case  in  which  blood  admits  of  a  chemical  examinatic. in  in  which 
spectral  analysLn  dr>es  nr/t  admit  of  a  safe  apx^lication  Y>efore  the  che- 
mical tests  are  applied. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder,  which  was  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  January  180<i,  Home  faint  redtlish-coloured  stains  on  grey  woollen 
cloth,  visible  only  in  a  strong  light,  were  suspected  to  have  been 
caused  by  bhxxl.  Other  stains  on  an  overwmt  worn  by  the  accused 
I>er8on  were  also  attributed  to  blwxl.  Mr.  Sorby  examined  some  of 
the  stains  by  his  ojitical  ])rcxress,  and  he  obtained  a  distinct  s|)ectrum 
characteristic  of  blood.  I  examined  microscopically  and  chemically 
other  stained  pr>rtions  of  the  grey  woollen  cloth,  and  came  to  the 
aame  conclusion  as  3Ir.  Sorby,  namely,  that  the  faint  reddish-coloured 
■tains  had  l>een  caused  by  blood.  Our  processes,  althougli  widely 
different,  agreed  in  the  results,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from 
the  fact  of  the  bloml-stains  having  been  wetted  and  s}H>nged,  a  more 
difficult  case  for  investigation  could  hardly  have  ]>resented  itself. 
Our  methods  of  examination  also  agreed  in  the  result  that  some  sus- 
pected stains  <tv  marks  on  the  overcoat  were  not  caused  by  blood. 
The  daie  of  a  blood-stain  cannot  however  be  determined  with  any 
oeitainty  by  this  process,  unless  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  kept  are  known,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  it  ani- 
mal from  hiunan  blood.  (The  reader  will  find  a  full  description  of 
this  insenions  application  of  optics  to  legal  medicine  by  Mr.  Sorby, 
m  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'  No.  6,  April  1865,  p.  205,  aiid 
b  Uie  'PopulaT  Science  Keview,'  Jan.  1EQ6,  \).  66.)    A  rexxn-t  on 
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the  oomparative  value  of  the  modem  methods  of  examining  blood* 
stains  has  been  recently  given  by  MM.  Mialhe,  Mayet,  Lefort,  and 
Comil  (see  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  191),  and  another  issued 
by  the  Kussian  Government  in  1871  (*  Anleitung  zur  Untersuchung 
V  erdachtiger  Flecke  f Ur  Aerzte  imd  Juristen.'  St.  Petersburg,  187l)i 
In  the  report  of  a  case  which  recently  occurred  to  Dr.  Hofmann^ 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  accoimt  of  the  application  of  the  spectral, 
microscopical,  and  chemical  processes  for  detecting  blood.  (£ulen« 
berg's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1873,  2,  pp.  102-113.) 


CHAPTER  27. 

THE  CAUSB  OF  DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS. — WOUNDS  DIHECTLT  OB  INDIBECTLT 
FATAL. — DEATH  FBOM  U.S1I0RBHAGB. — IKTEBXAL  BLBBDINO. — DEATH  FROX 
MECHANICAL  INJURY. — FROM  SHOCK. — DEATH  FBOM  NUMBBOUS  FEBSONAL 
INJURIES   IBRB8PECTITE  OF  ANT  MORTAL  WOUND.    » 

It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  casea 
of  wounds  criminally  inflicted,  the  cause  of  death  must  be  certahi* 
Ko  man  is  ever  convicted  upon  mere  medical  probability.  In  gene- 
ral, there  is  only  one  real  cause  of  death,  although  other  circum- 
staiices  may  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result.  Thus,  & 
person  cannot  die  of  disease  in  the  bowels  and  a  stab  in  the  chest  at 
the  same  time,  nor  of  apoplexy  from  disease  and  compression  of  the 
spinal  marrow  at  the  same  instant.  Hence  it  is  our  duty,  whea 
several  apparent  causes  for  death  exist,  to  determine  which  was  the 
real  cause  ;  and  in  stating  it  to  the  Court,  to  be  prepared  to  offer 
our  reasons  for  this  opinion.  In  most  cases  of  local  injury,  when  a 
person  dies  speedily,  there  will  be  no  great  trouble  in  settling  whether 
disease  or  the  injury  was  the  cause.  A  difliculty  may,  however, 
exist  when  a  person  has  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  a  wound, 
and  has  subsequently  died.  Besides,  there  may  be  cases  in  which, 
the  cause  of  death,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  deliberation,  will  bf 
still  obscure  ;  or  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  death  of  a  person 
appears  to  be  as  much  dependent  on  bodily  disease  as  on  an  injury 
proved  to  have  been  received  at  the  time  he  was  labouring  under 
disease.  How  is  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  case  ?  The 
course  which  I  apprehend  a  medical  witness  ought  to  pursue,  pro- 
vided he  has  duly  deliberated  on  the  circumstances  before  he  appears 
in  Court,  and  his  mind  is  equally  balanced  between  the  two  causes, 
is  to  state  at  once  his  doubt  to  the  jury  without  circumlocution,  and 
not  allow  it  to  be  extracted  from  him  in  cross-examination.  It  is 
the  hesitation  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause,  or  the  assigning  of  many 
causes  for  death,  that  gives  such  advantage  to  a  prisoner's  case,  even 
when  the  general  evidence  is  entirely  against  him.  Occasionally 
many  causes  of  death  are  assigned  by  a  medical  mtiw^^.^  «aKiQ\k% 
which  some  have  a  tendency  to  exculpate,  and.  o\I^Q;r^  \a  mc;\^^?$«XA 
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an  aocnaed  penon  in  a  greater  or  Was  degree,  and  it  is  kft  to  the 
Tmy  to  select  from  the  nnmber,  one  opon  wfaidi  to  foond  aferdici. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  an  aoqnittal  is  commonlj  obtained. 

Wounds  dirtctly  or  tmdirtdly  fatal. — A  wovmd  maj  cause  death 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  A  wound  operates  as  a  d&rtd  camm  of 
death  when  the  wounded  person  dies  either  iramediatelj  ot  rerj 
Boon  after  its  infliction,  and  there  is  no  other  cause  inUmallj  or 
externally  to  accoont  for  death.  In  woonds  which  cause  death  tn^ 
dirrci/y,  it  is  assumed  that  the  person  snrrires  for  a  certain  penod, 
and  that  the  wound  is  fc^lowed  by  inflammation,  suppuration,  pya^ 
mia,  gangrene,  tetanus,  eiysipelas,  or  some  other  mortal  disease 
which  is  a  direct,  and  not  an  uniLnial  consequence  of  the  injury. 
Under  this  head  may  be  also  arranged  all  those  cases  whidi  prore 
hitMl  by  reascm  of  surgical  c^wrations  rendered  imperatirely  neoe»- 
aary  for  the  treatment  of  an  injury — presuming  that  these  operations 
have  been  performed  with  ordinary  skill  and  care.  We  shall  for  the 
present  rtvn^iApr  ody  the  direct  canses  of  death  in  cases  of  woonda. 
They  are  three  in  number  : — L  H^twui^rrka^y  or  loss  of  blood.  2. 
GffVdrf  mecAaiMoai  in^ff-y  done  to  an  organ  important  to  life.  3.  Shodt, 
or  ccmcnssicMi,  affecting  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  wher^jy  the 
functions  of  one  or  mc^e  vital  organs  are  arveated.  sometimes  with 
bm  slight  injury  to  the  part  strrnrk  or  woonded.  From  either  ci 
these  canses,  a  wounded  person  may  die  immediately  or  within  a 
few  minntea. 

I.  Death  from  kjewufirha^. — Loss  of  blood  operates  by  prodnang 
fatal  syncope  (p.  40V.  A  quantity  of  blood  Aaratpmg  from  a  rraarl, 
akhoi^  insufficient  to  canse  death  by  affecting  the  heart  and  circii- 
lation.  may  readily  destroy  life  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the 
organ  (»- part  into  whidi  it  is  ^iised.  Thus,  a  small  quantity  effbaed 
in  or  upon  the  snbetance  of  the  brain^  or  at  its  Iwse.  may  prove 
hitMl  by  indncxi^  fatal  compression :  and  again*  if .  in  a  case  o€ 
woimded  throat,  Mood  shook!  flow  into  the  windpipe,  it  may  cause 
death  by  asphyxia — Le.,  by  stopping  the  respinxorr  process  (x».  40). 
In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  acts  medianically ;  and 
in  respect  to  the  last  condition  a  medical  man.  nnleas  drcmoi^ieccion 
is  nsed,  may  involve  hinfcseif  in  a  charge  of  mal^iraxis.  If  he  allows 
the  wound  to  remain  open,  the  woimded  person  may  die  throng 
haemoRhage — if  he  ckees  it  too  soon,  he  may  die  throng  anfibca* 
tion ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  ooonsel  for  a  pcisoneT  wiQ  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  a  plausible  objection  of  this  kind.  In  wounds  of 
the  chest,  invohi]^  the  heart  and  hmgs,  death  is  frequently  doe 
not  so  much  to  the  actual  quantity  cf  blood  effosed,  as  to  the  ptes- 
core  which  it  prodnces  upon  these  organs.  A  few  ocmces  HT'^f^^ 
in  the  cavity  of  the  memlaane  including  the  heart  (pericazdinm), 
will  caitirely  arrest  the  action  of  this  organ. 

The  ahsolnte  fuamtity  of  hl^Md  reqnned  to  be  lost  in  order  to 

jprove  fstaL  will,  of  coarse.  ^"^T  according  to  nnmexoos  cirnmi* 

■tinfgw.  The  yoong.  the  aged,  and  those  who  are  Isbooring  under  in- 

Mimiij  or  disease,  will  pensh  soooor  from  kef  of  bkiod  than  others 
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who  are  healthy  and  yigorous.  Women,  caoteriB  paribus,  are  more 
speedily  destroyed  by  bleeding  than  men.  Infants  are  liable  to  die 
from  this  cause,  as  a  result  of  slight  wounds.  An  infant  has  been 
known  to  bleed  to  death  from  the  bite  of  a  single  leech,  or  from 
the  simple  operation  of  lancing  the  gums.  E^en  the  healthy  and 
vigorous,  when  their  vital  powers  have  been  depressed  by  maltreat- 
ment or  by  brutal  violence,  will  sink  under  the  loss  of  a  oompara- 
lively  smiJl  quantity  of  blood.  (*  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  90.)  A 
medical  jurist  must  not  forget  that  some  persons  ha^e  apredi4>osi- 
tion  to  excessive  bleeding  from  slight  injuries  ;  and  this  condition  is 
often  hereditary.  The  lightest  wound  or  puncture — ^the  bite  of  a 
leech  or  the  extraction  of  a  tooth: — will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of 
blood  which  cannot  be  arrested,  and  which  will  slowly  lead  to  death 
by  exhaustion.  Gases  have  been  frequently  recorded  in  our  medical 
journals  of  fatal  luemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of  teeth,  when 
there  had  been  previously  nothing  to  indicate  the  probable  occur- 
rence of  death  from  so  trivial  a  cause.  Such  cases  are  without 
difiicidty  detected ;  since  a  sm^eon  may  always  infer,  from  the  part 
injured  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  the  bleeding  is  likely 
to  be  copious  or  not.  When  a  person  bleeds  to  death  from  whii 
would,  under  common  circumstances,  be  a  simple  woimd,  the 
admission  of  this  fact  may  in  certain  cases  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  an  accused  party. 

A  s\idden  loss  of  blood  has  a  much  more  serious  consequence  than 
the  same  quantity  lost  slowly.  A  person  may  fall  into  a  fatal  syncope 
from  a  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  a  few  seconds,  which  he  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  without  sinking  had  it  escaped  slowly.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  wound  of  an  artery  proves  so  much  more  rapidly 
fatal  than  that  of  a  vein.  Death  speedily  follows  the  wound  of  a 
large  artery  like  the  carotid  ;  but  it  takes  place  with  equal  certainty, 
although  more  slowly,  from  wounds  of  smaller  arteries.  In  a  case 
in  which  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  was  wounded  by  a  small 
shot,  heemorrhage  caused  death  in  thirty-eight  hours.  The  loss  of 
blood  which  follows  the  division  of  the  sm^er  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal cartoid  artery,  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  unless  timely 
assistance  be  rendered.  If  a  wound  is  in  a  vascular  part,  although 
no  vessel  of  any  importance  be  divided,  the  person  may  die  from 
bleeding.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be 
lost,  in  order  that  a  wound  may  prove  fataL  The  whole  quantity 
contained  in  the  body  of  an  admt  is  calculated  at  about  one-fifm 
of  its  weight — i.e.,  about  thirty  pounds  ;  of  this,  one-fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  arterial,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  venous 
blood.  Some  physiologists  have  estimated  the  proportion  as  one- 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug. 
28,  1858,  p.  232. )  According  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  loss  of  from  five 
to  eight  pounds  is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  adults.  But  while  this 
may  be  near  the  truth,  many  persons  will  die  from  a  much  smaller 
quantity ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place  having 
a  considerable  influence,  as  well  as  the  age,  sex,  aadbo^'^  con^Njtfsn 
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of  the  wounded  person.  It  hae  be«n  fmutd,  by  experimMit.  that  • 
dof  oimot  bear  (he  hmm  of  more  blood  than  ia  eqturaloM  to  one' 
twelfth  part  of  the  wei^t  of  tu  bodr. 

ln/trnal  JurmnrrAo^. — HmuorThage  mar  proTe  fatal,  althoogfa 
tlieblouddoeanutriaiblf  «•£«[«  ffDiD  thebodr.  In  incised  woandj, 
the  tl'iw  externally  ia  cummonly  abnndanl ;  but  in  conim^.  pone- 
tared,  and  gnnahot  wonndi,  the  effoxion  may  take  place  intentally 
and  rapidly  cattae  death.  In  severe  contnaiona,  or  cuntowd  vounda, 
inTiilring  highly  vaacntar  parts,  the  eflruion  may  go  on  lo  an  extent 
to  proTe  fatal,  either  in  the  carittea  of  the  body  or  throoghont  the 
Cednlar  membrane  and  parta  adjacent :  many  pounds  of  blood  may 
tlltu  be  slowly  or  rapidly  effoBed.  The  moat  fatal  internal  hmniM^ 
rhases  ar«  thoae  which  follow  mptnres  of  the  organs  from  riolence 
or  £seaae.  Ruptnrea  of  the  heart,  Inugs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  hare 
thus  caused  death.  In  November  18(>4,  ■  man  who  had  been  ran 
over  was  Invnght  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the 
bade,  but  tbete  were  no  .^lymptoma  of  serere  injury,  and  no  marfca 
of  violence  wete  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  He  left  the  hospital 
and  walked  with  some  aagiatauce  to  his  home.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  On  inspection  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  efihsed  in  the  abdomen.  This  had  proceeded  from 
one  kidney,  which  had  been  mptured  transTenely  through  ita  whole 
■nbstance.  In  thene  caaes  the  bleeding  is  not  neceaitarilj  inmie- 
diate ;  but  xlight  muscular  exertion  may  inciose  it  and  accelerate 
death.  In  death  from  seTere  flagellation,  blood  may  be  effused  in 
larvequantity  beneath  the  skin  and  among  the  muscles;  thiselfusion 
will  operate  as  fatally  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  an  open  wound. 

The  meftiia  of  ascertaining  whether  a  person  hoK  died  from  bleed- 
ing by  an  ojien  wound  are  these :  Unless  the  wound  is  situated  in  a 
Tancular  part  we  Hhall  find  the  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
has  issued,  divided — the  neighbouring  vessels  empty,  and  the  body 
mtire  or  less  pallid ;  although  thiH  last  condition  Is  of  course  liable 
t«i  be  met  with  in  certain  caseM  of  disease,  as  al.<io  imder  copious 
venesection — p<iiiits  easily  determined  by  an  examination.  The 
bIfHMl  will  comwunly  be  found  more  or  less  clotted  or  c<u^ulat«d 
on  those  surfaces  on  which  it  has  fidlen.  It,  with  these  signs,  there 
is  an  aliBtnce  of  disease  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  no  other 
probable  cause  of  death  is  apparent,  it  may  be  fairly  referred  to  Ion 
of  bliHrd.  This  opinion  may,  however,  be  materially  modified  in 
reference  to  open  wounds,  by  the  fact  of  the  body  not  being  seen 
on  the  spot  where  the  injury  was  actually  inflicted — by  the  wound 
having  been  sponged— -the  bl<M)d  removed  by  washing,  and  all  traces 
of  bleeding  destroyed.  Under  these  circumstance.'',  the  case  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  made  out  by  presumptive  proof;  and  here  a 
me<lical  witness  may  have  the  duty  thrown  ui"on  him  of  examining 
articles  of  dress,  furniture,  or  weajiomi,  for  marks  or  stains  of  blood. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  blood  met  with  round  a  wounded 
dead  body,  or  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  was  actually  eflused  during 
life;    As  soon  m  the  heart's  action  ceases,  the  arteries  pour  out  no 
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more ;  but  the  blood,  so  long  as  it  remains  liquid,  i.e.,  from  four  to 
eight  or  ten  hours,  and  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  continues 
to  drain  from  the  divided  veins  and  smaller  vessels.  The  quantity 
thus  lost,  however,  is  not  considerable,  unless  the  veins  implicated 
are  large,  or  the  part  is  highly  vascular,  Le.,  fuU  of  veins  or  small 
vessels. 

2.  Death  from  great  mechanical  iniwry  done  to  a  vUal  organ, — ^We 
have  instances  of  this  becoming  a  direct  cause  of  death  in  the  crush- 
ing of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain,  by  any  heavy  body  passing  over 
or  falling  on  the  cavities,  as  in  railway  accidents.  The  severe  me- 
chanical injury  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  considerable  efiusion 
of  blood,  so  that  the  person  really  dies  from  heemorrhage ;  but  in 
other  instances  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  inconsiderable,  and  the 
fatal  effects  may  be  referred  to  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Some- 
times a  slight  amount  of  violence  may  prove  suddenly  fataL  These 
are,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  instances. 

3.  Death  from  shock. — ^This  is  sometimes  a  direct  cause  of  death 
under  the  infliction  of  external  violence ;  and  in  this  case  life  is 
destroyed  without  the  injury  being  to  all  appearance  sufficient  to 
account  for  so  speedily  fatal  a  result.  Mr.  Savoir  has  suggested 
that  death  from  shock  is  nothing  more  than  death  nrom  temporary 
exhaustion  of  nerve-force,  the  result  of  a  violent,  sudden,  and  ex- 
cessive expenditiire  of  it.  ('  Lectures  on  Life  and  Death,'  p.  171.) 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to  explain  it,  there  is  no  medical 
doubt  that  a  person  may  die  from  what  is  termed  shock,  without 
any  marks  of  severe  injury  being  discovered  on  his  body  after  death. 
We  have  examples  of  this  mode  of  death  in  accidents  from  lightning, 
or  from  severe  bums  or  scalds,  in  which  the  local  injury  is  often  far 
from  sufficient  to  explain  the  rapidly  fatal  consequences.  As  in- 
Btances  of  this  form  of  death  from  violence,  may  be  also  cited  those 
cases  in  which  a  person  has  been  suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  by  producing  a  fatal  impression  on  the  nerves  and 
nerve-ganglia  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
true  exphmation,  it  is  admitted  by  experienced  surgeons  that  a  per- 
son may  die  from  so  simple  a  cause  without  any  mark  of  a  bruise 
externally,  or  physical  injury  internally  to  accoimt  for  death.  On 
the  skin  there  may  be  some  abrasion  or  slight  discolouration ;  but 
as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  these  are  neither  constant  nor  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  a  blow.  Concussion  of  the  brain,  unat- 
tended by  visible  mechanical  injury,  furnishes  another  example  of 
this  kind  of  death.  A  man  receives  a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  he 
falls  dead  on  the  spot,  or  becomes  senseless  and  dies  in  a  few  hours. 
On  an  inspection,  there  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  a  bruise  on  the 
scalp ;  in  the  brain  there  may  be  no  ruptiire  of  vessels  or  laceration 
of  substance,  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  may  be  found 
healthy.  In  certain  railway  accidents  persons  have  died  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There  has  been  no  physical  indi- 
cation of  a  mortal  injury,  and  no  cause  apparent  to  vyt^coxiixt  Iqt 
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death.  This  can  be  referred  only  to  the  f»h<'ick  or  violent  imprfrssion 
which  the  nervous  Byirtem  hax  sustained  from  the  blow  or  i-iolence 
— an  impression  which  the  vital  pp^jwers  were  wholly  unable  to 
counteract  or  resist.  A  medical  witness  must  give  )il«  evidence  with 
caution  in  such  cases;  since  it  is  the  cust^^m  to  rely  in  the  defence 
ujKin  the  absence  of  any  visible  m^>rf<tl  wound  or  phy>i'ail  injury  to 
acciunt  for  death,  as  a  ppK^f  that  no  injury  was  done — a  principle 
which,  if  once  unrestrictedly  a^lmitted,  would  Itrave  a  larger  numWr 
of  <leaths,  un<ioubtedly  occurring  from  violence,  wholly  unexplained. 

There  is  another  form  of  shriek,  which  is  of  ^ome  inijxirtance  in 
mdical  jurisprudence.  A  perHon  may  have  receivel  monu  ittjun':^ 
as  by  blows  or  stripes,  not  one  ni  which,  taken  alone.  ojuM.  in 
merlical  language,  be  termed  mortal ;  and  yet  he  may  rUe  directly 
fr^im  the  edfectA  of  the  violence,  either  on  the  >i>'»t.  or  very  soon 
afterwards.  In  the  aVisence  of  any  large  effii<i<^»u  **i  }thj^A  Wneath 
the  nkin.  death  is  ommonlv  referxt^i  to  exhaustion,  liiit  this  isonlv 
another  m'vle  <>f  expression  :  the  exhaustion  is  itself  dcfKrndent  on 
a  fatal  inriuence  or  im]iression  pnKluced  on  the  nervous  system.  A 
jirizetightcrr,  aftc^  having  sustained  during  many  round<».  niuner^^us 
blows  iin  the  body,  may  either  at  or  after  the  tight,  sink  and  die 
exhauKte^L  His  body  may  present  marks  of  bnuses,  or  even 
lacerate<l  w^-iunds,  but  there  luay  Ije  no  internal  changes  to  account 
for  duath.  In  c<  inim<  in  langiULge,  there  is  not  a  single  in  jury  which  can 
be  t4:nrj(.-«l  in^fiial ;  and  yet,  supjiosing  him  to  have  had  got-xi  health 
previously  U>  the  tight,  and  all  marks  of  dL^iease  indic^itive  of  sudden 
death  t^i  lie  alMcnt,  it  in  im^Kiiwible  nfit  u>  refer  his  death  to  the 
dirvct  effect  of  the  \iolenoe.  It  is  a  well -ascertained  medical  fact, 
that  a  num>ier  of  injuries,  csach  com[>aratively  slight,  are  as  capable 
iff  oj aerating  fatally,  as  any  ningle  wound  whereViy  srime  bl<.N  »d-vesj;el 
i»T  organ  imjpfirtant  to  life  is  directly  affected.  Age.  sex,  conjctitu- 
tion,  and  a  jireAious  state  of  health  or  disease,  may  accelerate  op 
retanl  the  fatal  conser^uences. 

From  these  considerationn,  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  in  every  case  of  dc^th  from  violence  or  Uisl treatment  there 
must  l»e  some  stiedtic  and  visible  wi4 trial  ihjin'it  to  account  for  this 
event.  Wlien  the  circumstances  accompanying  death  are  unknown, 
a  medical  opinion  shotUd  certainly  be  expressed  with  caution  :  but 
if  we  are  infrtrmed  that  the  deceased  was  in  (>rdinarv'  health  and 
vigtmr  previ<ms  to  tlie  inflicti rtu  of  the  violence,  and  there  is  no 
morbid  cau8e  to  account  for  his  tnid*U'u  illness  and  death,  there  is  no 
rea8(»n  why  we  should  hesitate  in  referring  death  to  the  effects  of  a 
number  of  injuries.  Among  non-prr»fes8ional  iH?R*ons  an  iinf<.»unded 
prejudice  exists  that  no  ]>erson  can  die  from  \iolence  unless  there 
be  s(»me  distinctly  nwHai  wound  actually  inflicted  <iii  the  b<itly.  By 
this  we  arc  to  understand  a  rinihh-  mechanical  injuri'  io  some  organ 
or  blood-vessel  important  to  life  ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  enx>ner»us 
notion,  since  death  may  take  place  from  the  disturl>ance  <»f  the 
functions  of  an  oi^gan  important  to  life,  with«.»ut  this  being  neces- 

'fy  accompanied  by  a  i)erceptiblc  alteration  of  structiutj.     Tho 
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prevalence  of  this  popular  error  often  leads  to  a  severe  orosB-exa^ 
mination  of  medical  witnesses.  Among  the  questions  put.  we  some* 
times  find  the  following  : — ^Would  vou  have  said,  from  tne  wounds 
or  bruises  atone  that  uiey  were  likely  to  have  oooasioned  deaUi  ? 
Now,  in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  cannot  always 
judge  of  the  probability  of  death  ensuing  from  the  appearance  of 
external  violence  alone.  Because  the  appearances  were  slight,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  they  were  tioi  sufficient  to  cause  death 
by  shock.  Then  it  may  be  inquired.  Were  the  wounds  or  bruises 
mortal  ?  In  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  by  producing  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  a  destruction  of  parts,  they  miffnt  not  be  so  ;  but 
in  a  medical  view,  they  may  have  acted  mortaUy  by  producing  & 
shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Again  it  may  be  inquired,  Which  of 
the  several  wounds  or  bruises  found  on  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  mortal }  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be — Not  one  indi- 
vidually, but  all  contributed  to  occasion  death  by  syncope  or  ex- 
haustion. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  cases  in  which  a  person 
has  sustained  a  number  of  injuries,  the  loss  of  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  blood  than  in  other  instances  will  suffice  to  destroy  life. 

When  there  are  several  woimds,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  their 
relative  degree  of  mortality,  and  on  the  share  which  each  may  have 
had  in  causing  death.  Bv  a  woimd  being  of  itself  mortal,  we  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  death  directly  or  indirectlv, 
in  spite  of  the  best  medical  assistance.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body 
is  healthy,  and  that  no  cause  has  intervened  to  bring  about  or  even 
accelerate  a  fatal  result.  The  circumstance  of  a  person  labouring 
imder  disease  when  wounded  in  a  vital  part,  will  not,  of  course, 
throw  any  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  such  a  wound  being  necessarily 
mortal,  and  of  its  having  caused  death.  If  there  should  be  more 
wounds  than  one,  it  ia  easy  to  say  from  the  natiire  of  the  parts  in- 
volved, which  was  likely  to  have  led  to  a  fatal  result.  In  order  to 
determine,  on  medical  grounds,  whether  a  wound  was  or  was  not 
mortal,  we  mav  propose  to  ourselves  this  question  :  Would  the 
deceased  have  been  Hkely  to  die  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
same  circimistances,  had  he  not  received  the  wound  i  There  can 
obvio\isly  be  no  general  rule  for  determining  the  mortal  nature  o£ 
wounds.  Each  case  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  which 
attend  it. 

tn  some  Continental  states,  the  law  requires  that  a  medical  wit- 
ness should  draw  a  distinction  between  a  wound  which  is  absolutely 
and  one  which  is  conditioiially  mortal.  An  absolutely  mortal  wound 
is  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  best  medical  assistance  being  at 
hand,  bepig  sent  for,  or  actually  rendered,  the  fatal  event  could 
not  be  averted.  Woimds  of  the  heart,  aorta,  and  internal  carotid 
arteries,  are  of  this  nature.  A  conditionally  mortal  woimd  is  one 
in  which,  had  medical  assistance  been  at  hand,  been  sent  for,  or 
timely  rendered,  the  patient  would,  in  all  probability,  have  re- 
covoi^.  Wounds  of  the  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  arteries  may 
be  taken  as  instances.    The  responsibility  of  an  aaaaWsoit  \a  \si%dA  \a 
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rarr  according  Xfj  the  class  of  injuries  to  which  the  wi^und  may  be 
refeiT€:d  by  the  medical  witnesses  :  and.  as  it  is  easy  to  sup{x*9e, 
thtrre  is  seldom  any  agztsement  on  thi«  subject.  Chir  criminal  law 
i«  entirely  free  from  such  subtleties.  Tlie  tf'.ci  uf  the  wound,  and 
the  I  rift  II J  with  which  it  was  inflicted,  are  l^j^jked  to:  its  anatomical 
relations,  which  must  depend  on  pure  accident,  are  never  inteq<reted 
in  a  p'risoner's  favour.  Some  extenuation  may,  x**^^^^?'*  ^  <^' 
casii.izially  admitted  when  a  wound  pr<jves  mortal  thr<.>U£:h  an  in- 
direct  cause,  as  inflammation  or  fevtrr,  and  medical  advice  was 
ribtainable,  but  not  obtained  until  every  hope  of  recovery  had  di^p- 
peared.  It  api>earRy  however, fntm  the  case  of  iheQ'U*  u  v.  Uwnprs  mui 
ofh».r$  (Gloucester  Am.  Ass.  1^1).  that  the  mere  neglect  to  call  in 
medical  assistance  Ls  not  allowed  in  law  to  be  a  mitigatory  circum- 
stance  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing.  The  deceased  died  fn»m  the 
effects  of  a  severe  injury  Xaj  the  head,  inflicted  by  the  prisoners,  but 
had  had  no  medical  as-sistance.  The  judge  said  it  was  p<.issible  that 
^  if  he  had  had  medical  advice,  he  might  not  liavc  died  :  but  who- 
ever did  a  wrongful  act  must  take  the  wh*  ile  consequences  of  it.  It 
never  orjuld  make  any  difference  whether  the  party  injured  had  or 
had  not  the  means  or  the  mind  to  apx*ly  for  medical  advice. '  The 
prisoners  were  convicted.  According:  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  be 
wounded,  and  the  wound,  although  not  in  itself  mortal,  turn  to  a  gan- 
;^ne  or  fever  for  want  of  propter  applications,  or  from  neglect,  and 
the  man  die  of  gangrene  or  fever,  this  is  homicide  in  the  a4rgressor ;  for 
tliough  the  fever  or  gangrene  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  yet 
the  wound  being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever  i<  held  the  cause 
of  death.  These  nice  questions  relative  to  the  shades  of  responsi- 
bility for  personal  injuries,  occasionally  arise  in  cases  in  which 
persons  have  been  wounded  at  i;ea  on  bfjard  of  a  ship  in  which 
there  was  no  surgeon. 
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DEATH  or  WOriCDED  PERSONS  FBOX  XATTBAL  CAUSE?. — niSTINCTIOX  BETWEEX 

RR.iL  Ajrn  APPAiocrr  cause. — death  from  wouxns  or  latent  disease. — 

ACCELSRATCrO    CAUSE. — DEATH     FROX    WOUNDS    AFTER    L^XG     PERKIDS. 

ATOmABLE    CAUSES     OF     DEATH. ^N-EOLFCT. IXPRUDEXCE. —  UXSKILFUL 

TRBATMKXT. — UXHEALTHY  STATB  OF  BODY. 

Death  vficounded  persom  fram  mitund  r<iM.«fx. — It  is  by  no  means 
nnusual  for  individuals  who  have  received  a  wound,  or  sustained 
acme  personal  injury,  to  die  from  latent  natural  causes  :  and  as.  in 
the  minds  of  non-professional  persons,  death  may  api>ear  to  be  a 
direct  result  of  the  injury,  the  case  can  only  l>e  cleareti  up  by  the 
aasistanoe  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Such  a  ciuncidence  has  been 
witnessed  in  many  instances  of  attempted  suicide.  A  man  has  in- 
Msted  a  aevere  wound  on  himself  while  labouring  luider  disease  ;  or 
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some  morbid  change  tending  to  destroy  life  has  occurred  snbse^' 
qnently  to  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  death  has  followed.  With- 
out a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  deatii 
to  the  real  cause.     The  importance  of  an  accurate  discrimination  in 
a  case  in  which  wounds  or  personal  injuries  have  been  caused  by . 
another,  must  be  obvious  on  the  least  reflection.    A  hasty  opinion 
may  inyolv e  the  accused  in  a  charge  of  manslaughter ;  and  altnough 
a  barrister  might  be  able  V>  show  on  the  trial  that  death  was  pro- 
bably attributable  not  to  the  wound,  but  to  co-existing  disease,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  of  a  surgeon  before  a 
coroner  or  magistrate,  in  remote  parts  of  this  country,  may  be  the 
means  of  causing  the  person  chiurged  to  be  imprisoned  for  some' 
months  previously  to  the  trial.    ThLs  is  in  itself  a  punishment,  in- 
dependently of  the  loss  of  character  to  which  he  must  be  in  the 
meantime  exposed. 

Death  from  ioounds  or  latent  disease. — ^A  natural  cause  of  death 
may  be  lurking  within  the  body  at  the  time  that  a  wound  is  crimi-' 
nally  inflicted,  and  a  dose  attention  to  the  symptoms  preceding,  and 
the  appearances  after  death,  can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to  £iBtui- 
guish  tne  real  cause.  A  man  may  be  severely  wounded,  and  yet  death 
may  take  place  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  bursting  of  an  aneu- 
rism, from  apoplexy,  phthisis  or  other  morbid  causes  which  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  specify.  ('Gormack's  Ed.  Jour.' May  1846, 
p.  343.)  If  de&ih  can  be  clearly  traced  to  any  of  these  diseases  by 
an  experienced  surgeon,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  charged  with  man- 
slaughter ;  for  the  medical  witness  may  give  his  opinion  that  death 
would  have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  and  under  the  same^ 
circumstances  whetner  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  or  not. 
\  On  these  occasions  one  of  the  following  questions  may  arise:—' 
Was  the  death  of  the  person  accelerated  by  the  wound,  or  was  the 
disease  under  which  he  was  labouring  so  aggravated  by  the  wound 
as  to  produce  a  more  speedily  fatal  termination?  The  answer  to 
either  of  these  questions  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  witoess*s  ability  to  draw  a  proper  conclusion  from  these 
circumstances.  The  maliciously  accelerating  of  the  death  of  another 
already  laboming  under  disease  is  criminal ;  for  in  a  legal  sense  that 
which  accelerates,  causes.  In  Beg,  v.  Timms  (Oxfoid  Lent  Ass. 
1870),  it  was  proved  that  prisoner  had  struck  deceased  some  blows 
on  the  head  with  a  hatchet.  In  twelve  days,  under  treatment,  he 
had  partly  recovered  from  the  efiects,  but  in  six  weeks  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  brain  with  convulsions,  and 
died.  On  inspection,  disease  of  the  kidneys  was  found,  of  which 
there  had  been  no  symptoms.  Death  was  referred  to  this  dLsease  and 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  the  blows.  The  learned 
judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  blows  conduced  in 
part  to  the  death  of  ihe  deceased,  it  was  manslaughter,  notwith- 
standing that  other  causes  had  combined  with  the  mows  to  account 
for  deatQ.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Lord  Hale,  in  remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  pto^nxi^  >i>D^  V2ca 
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ad  otm  priaoner  cttosed  the  de«Ui  ol  m  ^entm, sayi : — 'It  is  neoe*- 
wary  that  the  death  should  hare  been  oocasioiied  by  some  corporeal 
injury  done  to  the  party  by  force,  or  by  p<»8on,  or  by  some  mecha- 
nical means  which  occasicm  death ;  for  although  a  person  may,  m 
Joro  cofueientiaj  be  as  guilty  of  murder  by  working  on  the  passions 
or  fears  of  another,  and  as  certainly  occasion  death  by  such  means, 
as  if  he  had  used  a  sword  or  plst<d  for  the  purpose,  he  is  not  the 
object  of  ten^K>ral  punishment.'  (I.  247.)  Several  acquittals  haTs 
taken  place  of  late  years,  m  eases  in  which  the  deaths  of  persons 
have  been  occasioned  by  terror,  or  dread  of  impending  danger,  pro- 
duced by  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  not,  how- 
ever, giving  rise  to  bodily  injury  in  the  deceased.  Under  the  14  and 
15  Vict  c  100,  the  necessity  for  tracing  death  to  some  corjtonal 
injury  appears  to  be  practically  alxdished.  According  to  the  fourth 
section,  in  any  further  indictment  for  murder  or  manslaughter  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  wutmner  or  the  means  by  which 
the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caosed. 

Which  of  i%€o  trownd*  caused  death, — A  man  may  receive  two 
voHtkds  on  {xrovocation,  at  difi<u«it  timea^  and  from  different  per- 
sons, and  die  after  receiving  the  second :  in  such  a  case,  the  course 
of  justice  may  require  that  a  medical  witness  should  state  whidi 
wound  was  the  cause  of  death.    Let  us  take  the  following  illustra- 
tion : — X  man  receives  during  a  quarrel  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
shoulder.  He  is  going  on  well,  with  a  i»oepect  of  recovery,  when  in 
another  quarrel  he  receives  a  severe  penetrating  wound  in  the  chest 
or  abdomen  from  another  person,  and  after  lingenng  under  the  effects 
of  these  wounds  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period^  he  dies.  If  the  gun- 
shot wound  was  dearly  shown  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  the 
second  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter ;  or  if  the 
stab  was  evidently  the  cause  of  death,  the  first  prisoner  would  be 
acquitted  on  a  similar  diarge.     It  might  be  possible  for  a  surgeon 
to  dedde  the  question  sumnttrily,  when,  for  instance,  death  spe^lily 
followed  the  second  wound;  snd  on  inspection  of  the  body,  the 
heart  or  a  large  vessel  is  discovered  to  have  been  penetrated ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  extensive  slou^iing,  sufficient  to  account  for  death, 
mi^t  take  place  from  the  gunshot  wound,  and  on  inspection,  the 
sti£  might  be  found  to  be  of  a  slight  nature,  not  involving  any 
vital  psurts.     In  either  of  these  cases,  all  would  depend  upon  the 
science,  skill,  and  judgment  of  the  medical  practitioner :  his  evi- 
dence would  be  so  important  that  no  ci^rrect  decision  could  be  ar- 
rived at  without  it ;  he  would  be,  in  fact,  called  upon  substantially 
io  dJrtTHgiiMh  the  guilty  from  the  innocent.     In  Beij,  v.  Po-nanan 
(C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1873),  this  question  arose.  The  prisoner,  it  was  proved, 
had  struck  the  decessed  some  severe  blows  on  the  head.  A  fortnight 
afterwards  the  deceased,  who  had  partially  recovered,  had  a  fight 
with  another  man,  during  whidi  he  received  some  severe  blows  on 
the  head  with  the  fist.  In  another  fortnight  he  had  paralysis  on  the 
left  side,  and  died  in  an  hospital  a  few  days  aftennurds.  On  inspec- 
Htm  M  Imngo  abiffiwB  in  the  bnin  was  found,  which  was  the  c^u;3e  of 
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-the  aymptoms  and  death.  The  question  was,  whether  thia  had 
arisen  from  the  blows  given  by  the  prisoner,  or  from  the  violeiioe 
sustained  a  fortnight  afterwards.  On  this  point  there  was  no  satis- 
iaotory  medical  evidenoe,  and  as  deoeased  had  had  no  serious  symr 
ptoms  for  a  fortnight  after  the  assault  by  the  prisoner,  in  Uuoi  not 
until  after  the  second  fight,  the  jury  aoquitted  nim. 

On  some  occasions  death  may  appear  to  be  eqtially  a  consequence 
of  either  or  both  of  the  woimds ;  in  which  case  probably  botii 
parties  would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1835,  vol  2,  p.  432.)  The  second  wound,  which  is  here  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  act  of  another,  may  be  inflicted  by  a  wounded 

Serson  on  himself,  in  an  attempt  at  suicide,  or  it  may  have  an  aooi« 
ental  oriffin.  The  witness  woidd  then  have  to  determine  whether 
the  wounded  person  died  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  himself  or 
from  that  which  he  had  previously  received. 

It  may  happen  that  the  wounaed  person  has  taken  poiion^  and 
has  actually  oied  from  its  efiects,  and  not  from  the  injuries  or  mal* 
treatment.  Ag^,  a  wounded  person  may  have  been  the  subject 
of  subsequent  ill-treatment,  and  the  question  will  arise— to  whioh 
of  the  two  causes  his  death  was  really  due.  It  is  to  be  observed  of 
these  cases,  that  the  supervening  disease,  the  poison,  or  the  subse* 
quent  ill-treatment,  shoidd  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for 
muiden  or  rapid  death ;  since  it  would  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of 
death  from  violence,  to  say  that  there  were  marks  of  chronic  disease 
in  the  body,  xmless  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  the 
sudden  destruction  of  life  under  the  symptoms  which  actually  pre* 
ceded  death.  In  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  wounds,  there  it 
probably  no  question  which  so  h«quently  presents  itself  as  this :  it 
18  admitted  that  the  violence  was  inflictea,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
death  was  due  to  some  other  cause,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on 
the  medical  evidence.  Among  numerous  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  England  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  I  find  that  the  latent 
causes  of  death  in  wounded  persons  have  been  chiefly  inflammation 
of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  apoplexy,  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels,  phthisis,  ruptures  of  the  stomach  and  bowela 
from  disease,  internal  strangulation,  and  the  rupture  of  deep-seated 
abscBRBes.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  person  was  in  a  good  state  of 
health  up  to  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  in  others  there  was  a  slight 
indisposition.  The  history  is  nearly  the  same  in  all :  it  was  only  by 
careful  conduct  on  the  pa^  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  the  true* 
cause  of  death  was  ascertained.  It  is  obvious  that  questions  of 
malapraxis  and  life-insurance,  giving  rise  to  civil  actions,  may  have 
a  close  relation  to  the  subject. 

Death  following  slight  personal  injuries, — An  imputation  has  ooci^ 
sionally  been  thrown  on  the  master  of  a  school,  when  a  boy  has  died 
soon  after  ho  has  been  punished  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  when  there 
has  been  no  suggestion  that  an  undue  amount  of  violence  was  used. 
In  such  cases  there  has  been  commonly  some  unhealthy  state  of  tha 

body  to  explain  the  fatal  result.   When  the  disease  \(f\u.c^  ^^^T^fi^  "na^ 

ss 
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io  doubt  is  seated  in  a  part  which  is  remote  from  that  which  sus- 
tained ^e  Tiolence,  all  tiiat  is  required  is,  that  the  examination  of 
the  body  should  be  conducted  with  ordinary  care.  If  the  disease 
should  happen  to  be  in  the  part  injured  (the  head  or  chest),  the  case 
is  more  'perplexing.  The  difficulty  can  then  be  removed  only  by 
attentively  considering  the  usual  consequences  of  such  injuries. 
The  violence  may  have  been  too  slight  to  account  for  the  diseased 
appearance ;  and  the  disease  itself,  although  situated  in  the  part  in-* 
jured,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  consequence  of  such  an  injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  chronic  disease  will  form  no 
exculpation  of  acts  of  violence  of  this  nature.  In  Beg,  v.  Hopley 
(Lewes  Aut.  Ass.  1860),  there  was  chronic  disease  of  long  standing 
in  the  brain  of  deceased,  but  itjwas  proved  that  he  was  quite  well  and 
Buffered  from  no  unusiud  symptoms  up  to  the  time  that  a  violent 
flogging  was  inflicted,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  death  in  lesa 
than  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  violence.  It  was 
not  here  a  question  even  of  acceleration,  for  the  deceased  might 
have  lived  for  years  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this  chronic  disease. 
In  some  cases  slight  blows  have  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences, 
even  when  no  disease  existed  to  account  for  the  result.  Mr.  Annan 
describes  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  girl  of  four  received  a  slight 
blow  on  the  shin,  about  three  inches  below  the  knee,  from  the  shaft 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  There  was  pain  but  no  external  mark  of  vio- 
lence. The  injury  was  considered  to  be  so  slight  as  to  require  no 
special  treatment.  On  the  following  day  there  was  increased  pain. 
Severe  constitutional  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  child  died  on  the 
fourth  day.     ('  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  1854.) 

Death  from  wounds  after  long  periotis.— -Certain  kinds  of  injuries 
are  not  immediately  followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  a  wounded 
person  may  die  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  and  his  death 
may  be  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  injury  as  if  it  had  taken  place 
on  the  spot.  The  aggressor,  however,  is  just  as  responsible  as  if 
the  deceased  had  been  directly  killed  by  his  violence,  provided  the 
fatal  result  can  be  traced  to  the  usual  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  injury.  Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  liable  to  causa 
death  insidiously — the  wounded  person  mav  in  the  first  instance  re- 
cover— he  may  appear  to  be  ^oing  on  well,  when,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  he  will  suddenly  expire.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
^that  in  general  an  examination  of  the  body  will  suffice  to  determine 
*  whether  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wound  or  not.  In  severe  in- 
juries affecting  the  spinal  marrow,  death  is  not  an  immediate  con- 
sequence, unless  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  above  the  ori^  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  (supplying  the  diaphragm)  is  wounded.  Injuries 
affecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column  do  not  commonly 
prove  fatal  until  after  some  days  or  weeks ;  but  the  symptoms  mani- 
fested by  the  patient  during  life,  as  well  as  the  appearances  ob- 
served in  the  body  after  death,  will  sufficiently  connect  the  injury 
with  that  event.  Death  may  follow  a  wound,  and  be  a  consequence 
4>/  that  wound,  at  almost  any  period  after  its  infliction.   It  is  neces- 
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gary,  howeyer,  in  order  to  maintain  a  charge  of  homicide,  that  death 
should  be  strictly  and  clearly  traceable  to  the  injury,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  any  other  cause.  A  doubt  on  this  point  must,  of 
course,  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

Many  cases  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  length  of  time 
which  may  elapse  before  death  takes  place  from  certain  kinds  of  in* 
juries,  the  injured  person  having  ultimately  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
indirect  consequences.  A  case  is  related  b^  Sir  A  Cooper,  of  a  sen* 
tleman  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  head  received 
about  two  years  previously.  The  connection  of  death  with  the  wound 
was  clearly  made  out  by  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disturbance  during  the  long  period  which  he  survived.  Another 
case  is  mentioned  by  Hoffbauer,  in  which  a  person  died  from  the 
effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  an  injury  received 
eleven  years  before.    ('  Ueber  die  Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.) 

There  is  a  singular  rule  in  our  law  relative  to  the  period  at  whidi 
a  person  dies  from  a  wound — ^namely,  that  the  assulant  shall  not 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  murder,  unless  death  takes  place  wUhin  a  year 
and  a  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Archbold,  p.  345.)    It 
is  a  general  rule  that  to  make  the  killing  murder,  the  death  must 
follow  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  or  other  cause  of  it. 
In  practice,  the  existence  of  this  rule  is  of  little  importance,  but  in 
principle  it  is  erroneous.    Most  wounds  leading  to  death  generally 
destroy  life  within  two  or  three  months  after  their  infliction :  some* 
times  the  person  does  not  die  for  five  or  six  months,  and,  in  more 
raro  instances,  death  does  not  ensue  until  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
months,  or  even  several  years.   (See  caaea  supra.)  These  protracted 
cases  occur  especially  in  respect  to  injuries  of  the  head  and  chest. 
In  Beg.  v.  Cretis  (Shrewsbury  Summer  Ass.  1873),  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  policeman  (Lloyd),  by  Imocking  him 
down  and  kicking  him  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  on  June  20, 1872. 
Lloyd  appeared  to  be  much  exhausted,  but  at  first  no  serious  injury 
was  approhended.   The  assailant  was  brought  before  the  maffistrates. 
and  imprisoned  for  the  assault.    The  day  after  the  assault,  Lloyd 
besan  to  spit  blood,  but  he  continued  to  do  du^  until  July  9 
foUowing.     He  then  got  gradually  worse,  and  died  on  June  8, 
1873,  from  the  effects  of  the  violence  inflicted  on  him  nearly  a  year 
previously.     Had  the  deceased  lived  thirteen  days  longer,  the  pri- 
soner could  not  have  been  indicted  for  murder,  as  a  year  and  a  day 
would  have  elapsed  after  the  stroke  causing  death.    As  it  was,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

Secaikdary  causes  of  death, — ^A  person  who  recovers  &om  the  im* 
mediate  effects  of  a  wound  may  die  &om  fever,  inflammation  or  its 
consequences,  pysemia,  erysipelas,  delirium  tremens,  tetanus  or  gan- 
grene ;  or  an  operation  required  during  the  treatment  of  a  wound 
may  prove  fatal.  These  are  what  may  be  called  secondary  causes  of 
death,  or  secondary  fatal  consequences  of  a  wound.  The  power  of  de- 
ciding on  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person  for  an  event  which, 
depends  only  in  an  indirect  manner  on  an  injury  origmaklly  VhS^s^aAk 
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by  hxm,  rests  of  course  with  the  atithorities  of  the  law.  BnS  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  decide  so  difficult  and  nice  a  question  iu 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  medical  evidence ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  right  that  a  medical  witness  should  understand  the  importance 
<rf  the  duty  here  required  of  him.  Fever  or  erysipelas  may  follow 
many  kinds  of  serious  woimds,  and  in  some  few  instajices  be  distinctly 
traceable  to  them ;  but  in  others,  the  constitution  of  a  person  may 
be  so  broken  up  by  dissipated  habits  as  to  render  a  wound  fatal  which 
in  a  healthy  subject  might  have  run  through  its  course  mildly,  and 
have  healed.  When  the  fever  or  erysipelas  can  be  traced  to  a  wound, 
or  there  is  no  other  apparent  cause  of  aggravation  to  which  either 
of  these  disordered  states  of  the  body  can  be  attributed,  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  by  a  medical  practitioner  as  unexpected  and 
unusual  consequences,  e8X)ecially  when  the  injury  is  extensive,  and 
seated  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  scalp.  If  death  take 
place  under  these  circumstances,  the  prisoner  will  be  held  as  much 
responsible  for  the  result  as  if  the  wotmd  had  proved  directly  mor- 
tal. This  principle  has  been  frequently  admitted  by  our  law,  and, 
indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  many  reckless  offenders  would  escape, 
and  many  lives  would  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  upon  a  subject  which  is  liable  to 
vary  in  its  relations  in  every  case ;  but  when  a  wound  is  not  serious, 
and  the  secondary  cause  of  death  is  evidently  due  to  constitutional 
peculiarities  from  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  the  ends  of  justice 
are  probably  fully  answered  by  an  acquittal ;  in  fact,  such  cases  do 
not  often  pass  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest 

The  secondary  causes  of  death  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow* 
ing  heads : — 

1.  The  cause  is  unavoidable. — Of  this  kind  are  tetanus,  following 
laceration  of  tendinous  and  nervous  structures, — erysipelais  following 
lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp, — ^peritoneal  inflammation  foUowing 
blows  on  the  abdomen  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  bladder  or 
intestines,  and  effusion  of  their  contents, — strangulation  of  the  in- 
testines (phrenic  hernia),  following  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature.  Here,  supposing  proper  medical  treatment 
and  regimen  to  have  been  pursued,  the  secondary  cause  of  death 
was  unavoidable,  and  the  fatal  result  certain. 

2.  The  cause  avoidable  by  good  medical  treatment. — ^There  are,  it  is 
obvious,  many  kinds  of  wounds  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the  first 
instance,  maybe  healed  and  the  patient  recover,  but  when  improperly 
treated  they  prove  fatal.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  a  question  for 
a  witness  to  aetermine  how  far  the  treatment  aggravated  the  effects 
of  the  violence,  and  from  liis  answer  to  this,  the  jury  may  have  to 
decide  on  the  degree  of  criminality  which  attaches  to  the  accuseds 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  ignorant  person  has  remove^ 
a  dot  of  blood,  which  sealed  up  the  extremity  of  a  blood-vessel,  in 
consequence  of  which  fatal  bleeding  has  ensued — or  that  he  has 
caused  death  by  unnecessarily  interfering  with  a  penetrating  wound 

4xf  the  cheat  or  abdomen^t  would  8(»roely  be  just  to  hold  the 
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aggressor  responsible,  since,  bat  for  the  gross  ignorance  and  nnskil* 
fnbiess  of  bis  attendant,  the  wonnded  person  might  have  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  When  death  is  really  traceable  to 
the  negligence  or  iinskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  who  is  ciJled  to  attend 
on  a  wounded  person,  this  circumstance  ousfat  to  be,  and  commonly 
is,  admitted  in  mitigation,  supposing  that  the  wound  was  not  origi- 
nally of  a  mortal  nature.  Lord  Hale  observes  : — '  It  is  sutf  dent  to 
constitute  murder,  that  the  party  dies  of  the  wound  ffiven  by  the 
prisoner,  although  the  wouna  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  became 
■o  in  consequence  of  negligence  or  uns^ful  treatment ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  where  death  arises,  not  from  the  wound,  but  from  unskil- 
ful applications  or  operations  used  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it.' 
(I,  4^.)  The  medical  jurist  will  perceive  that  a  very  nice  dirtino- 
tion  is  here  drawn  by  this  great  judge,  between  death  as  it  results 
from  a  wound  rendered  mortal  by  improper  treatment,  and  death  as 
it  results  from  improper  treatment,  irrespective  of  the  wound.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  such  a  distinction  could  scarcely  be  established, 
except  upon  speculative  grounds,  and  in  no  case,  probably,  woula 
there  be  any  accordance  in  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses.  In 
slight  and  imimportant  wounds,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  effects  resulting  from  bad  treatment  from  those  connected 
with  the  wound,  but  there  can  be  few  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the 
person,  wherein  a  distinction  of  this  nature  could  be  safely  made ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  no  conviction  for  murder  would  now 
take  place,  if  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  injury  was  not 
originally  mortal,  but  only  became  so  by  unskilful  or  improper  treat- 
ment. In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  death  to 
the  wound,  or  to  its  usual  or  probable  consequences  ;  and  without 
this  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  on  what  principle  an  aggressor  could  be 
made  responsible  for  the  result. 

3.  Comparative  skill  in  treaiment — ^If  death  has  been  caused  by  a 
wound,  the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  is  not  altered  by  the  allega- 
tion that  under  more  favourable  circumstances  and  with  more  dcHfiil 
treatmenty  a  fatal  result  might  have  been  averted.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  responsibility  is  thrown  on  practitioners 
who  undertake  the  management  of  cases  of  criminal  wounding.  Any 
deviation  from  ordinary  practice  should  therefore  be  made  with  the 
greatest  caution,  since  novelties  in  practice  will,  in  the  event  of  a 
fatal  result,  form  one  of  the  best  grounds  of  defence  in  the  hands  of 
a  prisoner's  counsel.  On  these  occasions  eveiy  point  connected  with 
the  surgical  treatment  will  be  the  subject  of  rigorous  inquiry  and 
adverse  professional  criticism.  In  the  case  of  a  severe  lacerated 
wound  in  the  hand  or  foot  followed  by  fatal  tetanus,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  wounded  person  would  not  have  died  had  amputation  been 
at  once  performed.  In  tiiis  instance,  however,  a  practitioner  may 
justify  himself  by  showing  either  that  the  injury  was  too  slight  to 
require  amputation,  or  tluit  the  health  or  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  deceased  would  not  allow  of  its  being  performed 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.    On  the  otiieflc  xasA^M  \^^ 
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practitioner  performed  amputation,  and  the  patient  died,  then  it 
would  be  urged  that  the  operation  was  premature,  or  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable, and  that  it  had  caused  death.  Here  the  surgeon  is  bound 
to  show  that  the  operation  was  necessary  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  practice.  The  treatment  of  severe  incised  wounds  of  the 
throat,  wnen  the  windpipe  is  inyolyed,  sometimes  places  the  prac- 
titioner yi  an  embarrassing  position.  If  the  wound  is  left  open, 
death  may  take  place  from  bleeding ;  if  it  be  prematurely  closed, 
blood  maybe  efiused  into  the  windpipe  and  cause  death  by  suffocation. 
4.  The  cause  avoidable  buJtfw  imprudence  or  neglect  on  tiie  part  of 
the  wounded  person. — A  man  who  has  been  severely  wounded  in  a 
quarrel,  may  obstinately  refuse  medical  assistance,  or  he  may  insist 
upon  taking  exercise,  or  using  an  improper  diet,  contrary  to  the  ad* 
vice  of  his  medical  attendant ;  or  by  other  imprudent  practices,  he 
may  thwart  the  best  conceived  plans  for  his  recovery.  Let  us  take 
a  common  case  as  an  illustration.  A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the 
3iead  in  a  pugilistic  combat,  from  the  first  efiects  of  which  he  recovers, 
but  after  having  received  surgical  assistance,  he  indulges  in  exces- 
sive drinking,  and  dies.  The  aggressor  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, and  found  guilty.  Death  under  these  circumstances  is 
commonly  attributed  by  the  medical  witness  to  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain  ^  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  excitement  produced  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  will  sometimes  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
fatal  symptoms.  In  the  case  which  we  are  here  supposing,  such  an 
admission  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner  receive  the  benefit  of  it ; 
for  the  imprudence  or  negligence  of  a  wounded  person  ought  not, 
morally  sx>eaking,  to  be  considered  as  adding  weight  to  the  offence 
of  the  aggressor.  If  the  symptoms  were  from  the  first  unfavourable, 
lOr  the  wound  likely  to  prove  mortal,  circumstances  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  received  in  mitigation.  Our  judges  have  shown  themselves 
at  aU  times  unwilling  to  admit  them.  The  legal  responsibility  of 
the  assailant  is  the  same,  whether  the  deceased  died  on  the  spot,  or 
some  days,  weeks,  or  months  afterwards,  unless  it  can  be  distinctiy 

S roved  that  his  death  was  immediately  connected  with  the  impru- 
ence  or  excess  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  wholly  independent  of 
the  wound.  But,  although  a  prisoner  should  be  foimd  guilty  of 
manslaughter  under  these  circumstances,  the  punishment  is  so  ad- 
justed by  our  law  as  to  leave  a  considerable  discretionary  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  judge.  This  is,  indeed,  tantamount  to  a  direct  legal 
provision,  comprehending  each  different  shade  of  guilt ; — a  man  is 
held  responsible  for  a  wound  rendered  accidentally  mortal  by  events 
over  which  he  could  have  no  control,  but  which  in  themselves  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  exculpatory.  The  punishment 
attached  to  his  offence  may  be  severe  or  slight,  according  to  the 
representation  made  by  a  medical  witness  of  the  circimistances  which 
rendered  the  wound  mortal ;  if  he  neglect  to  state  the  full  influence 
of  imprudence  or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  wounded  person,  where 
.either  has  existed,  over  the  progress  of  the  wound,  he  may  cause  the 
ixnsoner  to  be  punished  with.umlue  severity.    The  humanity  of  our 
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judges  IB  such,  that  when  medical  evidence  is  dear  and  consistent 
on  a  point  of  this  nature,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  aggra« 
vation,  they  commonly  pass  a  mild  sentence.  (See  case  by  M. 
Ollivier,  'Ann.  d*Hyflr. '  1842,  p.  128. )  The  neglect  to  call  in  a  medi* 
cal  practitioner,  or  the  refusal  to  receive  medical  advice,  will  not, 
however,  according  to  the  decision  in  Beg.  v.  Thomas  (Gloucester 
Aut.  Ass.  1841),  be  considered  a  mitigatory  circumstance  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  even  although  the  wound  was  susceptible  of  being 
cured.  A  man  may  receive  a  lacerated  woimd  of  a  limb,  which  is 
followed  by  tetanus  or  gangrene,  and  thus  proves  fatal ;  he  may  have 
declined  receivins  medicfd  advice,  or  have  obstinately  refused  am- 
putation, although  proposed  by  his  medical  attendant.  This  would 
not  operate  as  a  mitigatoiy  circumstance  on  the  part  of  an  assailant, 
because  a  wounded  person  is  not  compelled  to  call  for  medical  assist- 
ance, or  to  submit  to  an  operation,  while  a  medical  witness  could  not 
always  be  in  a  condition  to  swear  that  the  operation  would  have 
positively  saved  his  life ;  he  can  merely  affirm  that  it  might  have 
afforded  him  a  better  chance  of  recovery.  Again,  a  person  may  re« 
ceive  a  blow  on  the  head  producing  fracture,  with  great  depression 
of  bone,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain :  a  surgeon  may 
propose  the  operation  of  trephining  to  elevate  the  depressed  bone, 
but  the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  may  not  permit  the  operation 
to  be  performed.  In  such  a  case,  his  line  of  duty  will  be  to  state 
the  facts  to  the  Court,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  event  of  oon<* 
viction  there  would  be  some  mitigation  of  punishment ;  because 
such  an  injury,  if  left  to  itself,  must  in  general  prove  mortsl,  and 
no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  surgeon,  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  operation.  But  the  neglect  or  improper  conduct 
of  a  person  who  receives  a  wound  thus  rendered  fatal,  does  not  ex- 
culpate the  aggressor.  The  crime  is  either  murder  or  manslaughter. 
6.  The  cause  avoidable  but  for  an  abnormal  or  unhealthy  state  of 
the  body  of  the  wounded  person. — ^Wounds  which  are  comparatively 
slight  sometimes  prove  mdirectly  fatal,  owin^;  to  the  person  beinff 
in  an  unhealthy  condition  at  the  time  of  theur  infliction.  In  bad 
constitutions,  compoimd  fractures  or  slight  wounds,  which  in  a 
healthy  person  would  have  a  favourable  termination,  are  followed 
by  gangrene,  fever,  or  erysipelas,  proving  fatal.  Here  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  assailant  for  the  death  may  become  reduced,  so  that, 
although  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  a  mild  punishment  might 
be  inflicted.  The  consequence  may  be,  medicslly  speaking,  unusual 
or  imexpected,  and  but  for  circumstances  wholly  independent  of 
the  act  of  the  accused,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  destroy  life. 
In  general,  in  the  absence  of  malice,  this  appears  to  be  the  point  to 
which  the  law  closely  looks,  in  order  to  make  out  the  responsibility 
of  the  accused— namely,  that  the  fatal  secondary  cause  must  be 
something  not  unusual  or  unexpected  as  a  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular injury.  The  medico-legal  question  presents  itself  under  this 
form : — ^Wotdd  the  same  amount  of  injury  have  been  likely  to  cause 
death  in  a  person  of  ordinary  health  and  vigour  1    I^L^xl  ^Ylq  \as^^ 
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gnddenlycliangod  their  habits  of  living,  and  have  passed  from  a  full 
diet  to  abstemiousness,  are  sometimes  onable  to  bear  up  against 
comparatively  slight  injuries,  and  often  sink  from  the  secondary 
consequences.  So  a  man  otherwise  healthy  labouring  under  rup- 
ture, may  receive  a  blow  on  the  groin,  attended  with  laceration  of 
the  intestine,  gangrene,  and  death ;  another  with  a  calculus  in  the 
kidney  may  be  struck  in  the  loins  and  die,  in  consequence  of  the 
calculus  perforating  the  blood-vessels  and  causing  fatal  bleeding  or 
subsequent  inflammation.  In  these  cases  the  effects  of  the  violence 
must  be  regarded  as  something  unexpected :  it  would  not  have  pro* 
duoed  serious  mischief  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  person,  and  hence 
the  responsibility  of  an  assailant  becomes  much  diminished.  The 
crime  is  undoubtedly  manslaughter,  but  the  punishment  may  be  of 
a  lenient  description.  A  defence  of  this  land  will,  however,  be 
limited  by  circimistances.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  Dr. 
Fabricius  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  tiie  murder  of  his  female 
servant  by  striking  her  a  blow  behind  the  ear,  whereby  a  large  ab- 
scess, situated  at  that  part,  was  ruptured,  and  this  ultimately  caused 
her  death.  The  chief  question  on  the  trial  was,  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  or  from  the  disease 
under  which  she  was  at  that  time  labouring.  The  doctor  ingeni- 
ously urged  in  his  defence  that  he  had  struck  the  blow  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  abscess !  The  jury,  however,  did  not 
a^ee  in  taking  this  professional  view  of  the  matter,  and  they  found 
lum  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

It  must  be  evident  that  there  exist  numerous  internal  diseases, 
such  as  aneurism,  and  various  morbid  affections  of  the  heart  and 
brain,  which  are  liable  to  be  rendered  fatal  by  slight  external  vio- 
lence. The  law,  as  applied  to  these  cases,  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Hale : 
— '  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  death  of  a  person  was  accelerated 
by  the  malicious  act  of  the  prisoner,  although  the  former  laboured 
under  a  mortal  disease  at  the  time  of  the  act.'  (1,  428.)  In  those 
cases  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  violence  has  been  followed  by  fatal 
consequences,  it  is  for  a  jury  to  decide,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
upon  the  actiial  and  speofic  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
the  act  which  occasioned  death.  According  to  Starkie,  ^  it  seems 
that  in  general,  notwithstanding  any  facts  which  tend  to  excuse  or 
alleviate  the  act  of  the  prisoner,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  actuated 
by  prepense  and  deliberate  malice,  and  that  the  particular  occasion 
and  circumstances  upon  which  he  relies  were  sought  for  and  taken 
advantage  of  merely  with  a  view  to  qualify  actual  malice,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  preconceived  scheme  of  destruction,  the  offence  will 
amount  to  miurder.'  In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of 
intention  to  destroy  life,  but  the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  inflicted,  will  often  suffice  to  develope  the 
intention  of  the  prisoner.  An  accurate  description  of  the  injury,  if 
slight,  may  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused,  since 
the  law  does  not  so  much  regard  the  means  used  by  liim  to  perpetrate 
the  violence,  as  the  actual  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  great  bodily 
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harm.  Serious  injury,  causing  death  by  seoondaiy  oonaequeneea, 
will  admit  of  no  exculpation  when  an  assailant  was  aware,  or  ought 
to  have  been  aware,  of  the  condition  of  the  person  whom  he  struck. 
Thus,  if  a  person  notoriously  ill,  or  a  woman  while  pregnant,  be 
maltreated,  and  death  ensue  from  a  secondary  cause,  the  assail- 
ant will  be  held  responsible  ;  because  he  ought  to  know  that  yio- 
lence  of  any  kind  to  persons  so  situated,  must  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.  So,  if  the  person  maltreated  be  an  infant 
or  a  decrepit  old  man,  or  one  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  it 
is  notorious  that  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  violence  will  de- 
stroy life  in  these  cases,  and  the  prisoner  would  properly  be  held 
responsible.*  A  wound  which  acceleratts  death  causes  death,  and 
may  therefore  render  the  aggressor  responsible  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  the  circumstances.  The  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  define  the  criminal  law  on  the  subject  of  homicide  thus 
express  themselves  : — *  Ait.  3.  It  is  homicide,  idthough  the  effect  of 
the  injury  ht  merely  to  cLcceleraie  the  death  of  one  labouring  under 
some  previous  injury  or  infirmity,  or  although,  if  timely  remediea 
or  skilful  treatment  had  been  applied,  death  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.' This  is  conformable  to  the  decisions  of  oxa  luclges. 
According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  has  a  disease  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  terminate  his  life  in  a  short  time,  and  another  give  him 
a  wound  or  hurt  which  hastens  his  death,  this  is  such  a  killing  as 
constitutes  murder.     (Archbold,  p.  345.) 

G.  Abnormal  conditions, — ^When  an  assailant  could  not  have  been 
aware^  of  the  existence  of  a  diseased  or  an  abnormal  condition  of 
parts  in  the  wounded  person,  the  question  is  somewhat  different. 
In  many  persons  the  skull  is  pretematurally  thin,  and  in  most  per-^ 
sons  it  is  so  in  those  places  corresponding  to  the  glandulss  Pacchioni. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  moderate  blow  on  the  head  might  cause 
fracture,  accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood,  depression  of  bone,  or 
subsequent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  any  of 
which  causes  might  prove  fatal.  In  some  persons,  all  the  bones  of 
the  body  are  unusually  hrittUy  so  that  they  are  fractured  by  the 
slightest  force.  Inflammation,  gangrene,  and  death  may  folloWj^ 
when  no  considerable  violence  has  been  used ;  but  these  bein^^  un- 
expected consequences,  and  depending  on  an  abnormal  condition  of 
pi^  unknown  to  the  prisoner,  his  responsibility  mi^  not,  cseteria 
paribus,  be  so  great  as  under  other  circumstances.  This  condition 
of  the  bones  can  be  determined  only  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Facts 
of  this  kind  show  that  the  desree  of  violence  used  in  an  assaidt 
cannot  always  be  measured  by  the  effects,  unless  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  injured  part  is  previously  made. 

7.  Difficulty  of  proof  in  death  from  secondary  ca/uses,  — When  a 
person  is  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  another  through 
violence  terminating  in  some  fatal  disease,  the  case  often  admits  of 
a  skilful  defence,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  aftet 
the  violence,  at  which  the  decei^^  dies.  The  disease,  it  may  be 
urged,  is  liable  to  appear  in  all  persons,  even  the  moi^\ksa2i)(^  \  ^"t 
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it  may  arise  from  caiuea  tmoonnected  with  the  riolence.  In  ad** 
mittm^  these  points,  it  must  be  remembered  that  death  may  be 
proved  to  have  been  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the  wound  by  the 
nets :  ly  that  the  superyention  of  the  secondary  cause,  although 
not  a  common  event,  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things  ;  2,  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  accidental  drcumstanoes  which  were  likely 
to  have  given  rise  to  this  secondary  cause  independently  of  the 
wound.  The  proof  of  the  first  point  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  the 
evidence  on  the  second  point  is  conclusive. 
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PBIXABT  AXD  SBCOITDABT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. — UX8KILFULNES8  UX  OPKBA* 
TIOXS. — ^FT^KXIA. — MEDICAL  BESPOXSIBILrrT  XX  BEFEEEXCB  TO  OPERATIONS. 
— ^ACTIOXS  FOR  XALAPEAXIS. 

Tetanus  foUowmg  vxmnds. — ^Tetanus  frequently  presents  itself  as  a 
secondary  fatal  consequence  of  wounds,  especially  of  those  which 
are  lacerated  or  contused,  and  affect  nervous  or  tendinous  structures. 
It  has  often  occurred  as  a  result  of  slight  bruises  or  lacerations, 
when  the  injury  was  so  superficial  as  to  excite  no  alarm  ;  and  it  is 
a  disease  which  gives  no  warning  of  its  appearance.  Tetanus  may 
come  on  spontaneously,  Le.  independently  of  the  existence  of  any 
woimd  on  the  body.  Cases  have  been  brought  into  the  London 
hospitals,  in  which  the  only  cause  of  this  disuse  appeared  to  be 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or,  in  some  instances,  exposure  to  a  current 
of  air.  C  Lancet,'  Dec.  14,  1844,  351.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish,  by  the  symptoms,  tetanus  from  woimds  (traumatic) 
from  that  which  occurs  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  natural  causes 
(idiopathic).  In  endeavouring  to  connect  its  appearance  with  a 
particular  wound  or  personal  injury,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe-— 
1,  whether  there  were  any  symptoms  indicative  of  it  before  the  mal- 
treatment ;  2,  whether  any  probable  cause  could  have  intervened 
to  produce  it^  between  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the  time  at 
wmch  the  violence  was  inflicted ;  3,  whether  the  deceased  ever 
rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.  The  time  at  which  tetanus 
usually  makes  its  appearance  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  wound,  is 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  but  it  ma^  not  appear  until  three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  the  exciting  cause  may  still  be 
traced  to  the  wound  which  may  have  healed.  When  resulting  from 
»  wound  it  is  generally  fatal 

A  medical  practitioner  is  botmd  to  exercise  great  caution  before 
Jiepronoxmcea  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus  has  arisen 
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either  from  spontaneoas  causeSi  or  from  slight  blows  or  personal 
injuries.  A  ngorous  inquiry  should  be  made  into  aU  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Slight  punctured  wounds,  operating  as  a  cause  of 
tetanus,  have  been  overlooked  or  only  discovered  by  accident  sit&t 
death,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  cases  have  been  set  down 
as  idiopathic  tetanus  in  which,  by  proper  inquiry,  the  disease  might 
have  been  traced  to  a  wound  or  some  personal  injurv.  In  one  in* 
stance  the  tetanus  was  at  first  considered  to  be  idiopa^c :  but 
shortly  before  death  a  small  black  mark  was  observed  on  the  thumb** 
nail.  On  making  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  few  days  previously 
to  the  attack  a  splinter  of  wood  had  accidentally  penetrated  the 
thiunb.  The  patient  attached  so  little  importance  to  the  accident 
that  he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  medical  attendant. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease.  Two  similar  cases 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson.  (See  *  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.'  1872,  Nov.  23,  p.  6d4.)  Many  trials  for  murder  and  man- 
slaughter have  occurred  in  this  country  in  which  tetanus  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  :  and  the  defence  has  generally  rested  upon 
the  probable  origin  of  the  disease  from  accidental  causes. 

ErysipeUuf,  like  tetanus,  may  be  a  fatal  result  of  slight  injuries. 
Wounds  aflfectinff  the  scalp  are  liable  to  be  followed  bv  this  disease. 
Bums  and  acaloB  sometimes  prove  fatal  through  tnis  secondary 
cause.  Some  constitutions  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  thus,  wounds  comparatively  slight,  may  have  a 
fatal  termination.  When  a  wounded  person  has  died  from  this  dis- 
ease, an  assailant  cannot  be  made  ren>onsible  for  the  fatal  result, 
unless  the  erysipelas  is  clearly  traced  to  the  injury.  The  medical 
facts  that  the  person  assaulted  has  never  recovered  from  the  efiects 
of  the  violence,  and  that  the  inflammation  set  up  has  suddenly  as« 
simied  an  erysipelatous  character,  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  con- 
nection. If  there  has  been  recovery,  and  an  interval  of  some  days 
has  elapsed,  a  doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  connection  of  the 
ersrsipelas  with  the  violence  inflicted.  This  disease  is  occasionally 
idiopathic,  i.e.,  it  appears  like  tetanus  without  any  assignable  cause. 
In  Beg.  v.  Jones  (Monmouth  Lent  Ass.  1873)  the  prisoner,  a 
collier,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  under  the  followmff  circum- 
stances : — ^Prisoner  was  fighting  with  another  man,  and  the  deceased, 
a  woman,  endeavoured  to  part  them.  Prisoner  fixed  his  teeth 
savagely  on  her  thumb  and  bit  her  severely.  The  wound  was  poul- 
ticed. It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  she  had  medical  advice. 
Erysipelas  had  then  commenced  and  had  caused  sreat  swelling  of 
the  limb  up  to  the  shoulder.  She  died  in  three  weeks.  The  medical 
evidence  was  to  the  eflect  that  she  had  died  of  erysipelas  from  the 
wound,  but  the  fatal  result  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  an  im- 
paired state  of  health  from  excessive  drinking.  The  prisoner  was 
notwithstanding  found  guilty. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  connection  of  erysipelas 
with  a  wound,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  some  time  after  its 
infliction  and  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  not  im^lks^A^  m  \^ 
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wound.  When  this  ooimectioncaimoi  be  dktmcUy  made  01^ 
viU  be  an  aoquitiaL 

Ddirimm  tremkem  is  a  disoaso  whidi  freqnentljpiieeents  iiaelf  as  a 
aeoondaiy  conse^omoe  ol  injuries  to  persons  of  intemperate  habtta. 
Whether  the  injury  be  ali|^  or  severe,  this  disease  may  eqnalfy 
■opermie  and  proTe  fstaL  It  is  observed  occasionallj  as  a  conae- 
qpoMe  of  (^)eraiions  reqnired  for  the  Vestment  of  woanded  persoos. 
The  remarks  made  at  p.  S65  upon  the  inflaenoe  of  unhealthy  ooa- 
■titntions  on  wonnds,  apply  with  eqiecial  f (xce  to  eases  of  this 
description. 

Dukk  from  nnrpad  aperaHons. — ^In  the  treatment  of  woonds, 
soigioal  operations  are  freqwenUyreaoried  to,  and  a  woonded  person 
may  die  other  during  the  petfoimance  ol  an  operation,  or  fitom  its 
oonseqnenoes.  A  qaestion  will  thence  arise,  whether  the  person  who 
inflicted  the  wound  shoold  be  held  req[K)osiUe  for  the  fatal  result. 
The  law  regards  a  surgical  operaticm  as  part  of  the  treatment,  sad 
if  undoiaken  bon4  fide,  and  peiformed  with  reasonable  care  and 
skilU  the  aggressor  will  be  held  rsfyonsible,  whatever  msy  be  the 
lesuh.  The  necessity  for  the  operation,  and  the  mode  of  peifocm- 
ing  it,  will  be  left  to  the  operator's  judgment.  As  the  defmoe  may 
tnm  upon  the  operstion  having  been  peiformed  unnecessarily,  and 
in  a  bui^im^  and  unakilfol  manner,  it  wiU  be  li^t  for  a  practitioner, 
if  possible,  to  defor  it  until  he  has  hsd  the  advice  and  assistance  ol 
other  practitionera^  According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  death  takes  place 
from  an  mmakUfml  omeraHfom^  peiformed  for  the  cudk  of  a  wound,  and 
not  frotm  the  wound,  the  responsibili^  of  the  prisoner  ceases :  but 
^is  emfnent  lawyer  does  not  appear  to  have  consideivd  that  death 
ssay  take  place  as  a  consaqfoenoe  ol  the  most  ddlful  operstion  re- 
quned  for  the  treatment  ol  a  wound,  and  vet  be  whoUy  independent 
oif  the  wtMODud  itsdL 


and  the  necessity  for  its  performsnce  is  questioned  by  counsel  for 
Utt  ipriaaner,  it  is  open  to  the  witness  to  give  the  requisite  rvplsna" 
lion  m  his  evidence.  It  would  appear  from  a  case  tried  before  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Sbee«  that  the  netessitjr  for  an  operation  wiQ  aof  be  as- 
sussed:  but  if  csUed  in  quaslion.  it  most  be  psored  by  witnesses  for 
Utt  prosecntion.  In  JEU^  t.  JfotvisW  (C.CO.  Sept.  ^\  laSdV.  the 
prisoner  throw  deoeeiwd  on  the  ground  sad  fractured  his  Veg.  The 
mab  was  assputsted  at  the  Losidon  HospitsL  and  the  ssan  suhse- 
qnenHy  died.  0(MDnacll<w11tt|«imnera[^Dedthesurpe«nfrv)«n  tl^ 
hoqpKtsl  wiN>  sf«ike  to  the  death  ot  the  deceased,  whether  an  <!pexati^ 
was  leaOy  necesmrr.  The  aitnsss  said  he  oyald  niM  tell,  as  he  had 
net  had  charge  ol  1^  case  ptefioni  to  the  operssiosL  Counsel  then 
nosed  the  question  whether  prinwwi  or  the  doioliMS  had  osnsed  the 
man*^  desih.  The  cennael  for  the  prosecnticn  sw^^emsd  that  the 
OMort  mi^t  accef«  as  a  fact  that  aaspntatiixi  wv«sM  ikh  have  been 
^  had  it  niL^t  beian  neosnair:  but  the  lesrsMii  jw^  saSd 
wvaMncS  div  TWer  sswt  deal  with  the  ease  <«i  the  evidence 
He  then  uhsuiTiiii  to  the  juiy  that  ahhou^  un- 
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doubtedly  amputation  would  not  be  adopted  at  such  «  place  as  the 
London  Hospital  without  the  necessity  for  it,  yet  evidence  to  that 
effect  must  be  before  them  on  oath.  They  could  not  act  on  what 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe ;  therefore  they  must  acquit  the 
prisoner.  The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  rested  with  those  who 
were  concerned  for  the  prosecution.  The  operator,  who  could  pro* 
bably  have  satisfied  the  Court  that  he  had  not  cut  off  the  wrong  leg, 
and  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  performing  the  operation,  waa 
not  called  as  a  witness  ;  but  in  his  place  a  gentleman  was  summoned 
who  could  not  answer  these  necessary  questions. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result  of  severe  operations,  the 
secondary  consequences  under  which  the  patient  may  die  being 
very  nimierous  even  when  the  case  is  most  skilfully  manaffed. 
Sometimes  the  patient  will  die  on  the  table,  although  but  little 
blood  may  have  been  lost.  Fear,  pain,  and  sudden  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  have  caused  death  under  these  circumstances.  The 
most  common  indirect  causes  of  death  after  severe  operations  are 
secondary  haemorrhage,  erysipelas,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens, 
pyaemia,  and  hectic  fever  wiUi  gangrene  of  the  stump.  Mr.  Traveni 
observes,  that  '  a  pre-existing  diseisuse  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  tes- 
ticles, though  chronic,  and  in  itself  not  alarming  to  the  constitution^ 
becomes  a  <kag  upon  its  elasticity,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
Inspection  of  the  body  after  death  frequently  explains  the  unf avour* 
able  result  of  operations  that  promise  well,  by  discovering  one  or 
more  organs  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  whidfi  had  not  previously 
deranged  the  health  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  notice  of  its  exis- 
tence ;  and  which  might,  therefore,  have  remained  quiet  for  years 
to  come,  had  no  extraordmar^  call  been  made  upon  the  powers  of 
the  system.'    ('  On  Constitutional  Irritation,'  p.  45,  121,  et  seq.) 

Should  an  operation  be  imnecessarily  or  unskilfully  performed, 
the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would,  it  is  presumed,  cease,  if 
the  death  of  a  wounded  party  could  be  clearly  traced  to  it.  Thus, 
if  in  carelessly  bleeding  a  wounded  person,  the  brachial  artery 
should  be  laid  open  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834,  t.  2,  p.  445),  or  if,  in 
performing  amputation,  a  large  artery  be  improperly  secured,  so 
that  the  patient  in  either  case  dies  from  loss  of  blood,  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  equitably  held  responsible  ;  because  it  would  be 
punishing  him  for  an  event  depending  on  the  unskilfulness.of  a 
medical  practitioner.  According  to  Piatt  B. ,  a  prisoner  will  be  held 
responsible,  if  the  original  wound  were  likely  to  produce  death,  al- 
though unskilfully  treated.  Supposing  the  bleeding  or  amputation 
to  be  performed  with  ordinary  care  and  skill — ^and  yet,  in  the  one 
case,  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  in  the  other  erysipelas,  tetanus, 
gangrene,  or  fever  should  destroy  life,  the  prisoner  will  be  liable 
for  the  consequences.  The  practice  of  the  law  is  strictly  consistent 
with  justice.  Should  the  operation  be  considered  to  be  ahsoluUly 
required  for  the  treatment  of  a  wound,  which,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, would  prove  mortal  without  it, — should  it  be  performed 
with  ordinary  skill,  and  still  death  ensue  as  a  dixec;t  ox  Ssi^^^yx^K^k 
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cxmseqnenoe,  it  is  only  just  that  the  penon  who  inflicted  the  injury 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.  It  is  presumed  in  these 
cases,  that  were  the  patient  left  to  himself  he  would,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  die  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  If,  therefore,  a  surgeon, 
knowing  that  an  operation  would  give  a  chance  of  saving  life  on 
such  an  occasion,  did  not  perform  it,  it  might  be  contended  in  the 
defence^  that  the  deceased  had  died,  not  from  the  wound,  but  from 
the  incompetency  and  neglect  of  his  medical  attendant.  Hence  it 
follows  that  if,  during  th^  neceesaiy  treatment,  unforeseen  though 
not  imusual  causes  cut  short  life,  no  exculpation  should  be  admitt^, 
if  it  went  to  attack  the  best-directed  efforts  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  hfe.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  t.  1,  p.  231.)  If  an  opera- 
tion is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  improper  treatment 
of  the  wound,  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant  for  a  fatal  result 
ceases. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (p.  32  ante),  I  have  referred  to  the  case 
of  Kelly,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Police-constable  Talbot. 
{Beg.  V.  Kelly,  Dublin  Commission  Ck>urt,  November  1871.)  The 
facts  of  this  case,  although  made  a  subject  of  the  most  violent  con- 
tention in  a  medical,  legal,  and  political  view,  were  really  of  a  very 
simple  kind.  On  July  12  deceased  received  a  pistol-shot  wound  at 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  died  from  the  effects  on  July  16.  The 
bullet  fractured  and  splintered  the  atlas,  wounding  and  crushing 
the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  and  leading  to  ^e  formation  of  an  abscess 
in  this  part.  The  actual  cause  of  aeath  was  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  attended  the 
deceased,  considered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  for  the  piuv 
pose  of  removing  the  bullet,  which  was  uien  supposed  to  be  lying 
within  reach.  Li  this  operation  a  small  artery  (the  occipital)  was 
divided,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  small ;  the  bleeding 
was  stopped  by  compression,  and  this  bleeding  had  no  influence  in 
causing  death.  The  defence  was  that  the  wound  would  not  have 
proved  fatal  but  for  the  bad  surffical  treatment ;  that  the  probing 
of  the  woimd  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  unskilfully  performed. 
There  was  the  evidence  of  experts  on  both  sides;  but  the  facts  proved, 
apart  from  the  opinions  expressed,  could  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Mr.  Stokes  had  treated  the  case  with  bona  fides  and  with  com- 
petent skill.  The  prisoner  was  positively  identified  by  deceased  and 
others,  and  upon  this  evidence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty !     (See  *  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  23, 1871,  p.  716.) 

The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  jury  were  allowed  to  form  their  opinions 
on  the  surgical  treatment  pursued,  whereas  the  rule  of  law  is  clear 
as  to  responsibility ;  and  the  only  question  which  should  have  been 
submitted  to  them  was,  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  the 
man  who  fired  the  pistol-shot.  The  English  practice,  as  already 
quoted  above,  is,  that  if  a  man  unlawfully  inflicts  a  dangerous 
wound  on  another,  and  the  wounded  person,  after  being  treated  by 
qmkMed  practitioners,  acting  with  bona  fides,  and  applying  them- 
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selves  with  the  best  of  their  ability  to  the  case,  dies  of  the  wound, 
the  man  inflicting  it  is  really  guilty  of  murder,  even  although  an 
erroneous  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  practitioner  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  death.  In  fact,  under  no  other  rule  would  a  medical 
man  be  safe  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  criminal  woimding.  If  Kelly's 
case  were  taken  as  a  precedent,  no  surgical  treatment  should  be 
adopted  under  these  circumstances.  The  wound  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  take  its  mortal  course  ! 

Death  from  chloroform  in  surgical  operaiums, — In  a  large  nrmiber 
of  operations  it  is  now  the  general  practice  among  surgeons  to  ad- 
minister chloroform  vapour,  not  only  to  allay  pain  but  to  prevent 
that  exhaustion  to  the  patient  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  protracted 
surgical  proceedings.  In  spite  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
this  vapour  is  Uable  to  destroy  life  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and 
the  patient  may  die  either  before  the  operation  is  commenced  or 
durinff  its  performance.  The  facts  may  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
woimded  person  died  from  chloroform,  and  not  from  the  wound  or 
the  operation.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  heart  may  be  found 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  a  fact  which  is  usually  considered  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  fatal  effects  of  chloroform  vapour.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind — What  becomes  of  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who 
inflicted  the  original  wound  ?  No  decision,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  been  given  on  this  point.  Was  the  use  of  chloroform  vapour 
in  a  professional  view  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment  ?  Was  it 
skilfully  and  properly  administered  ?  Could  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  heart  which  rendered  the  effects  of  the  vapour  more  fatal 
than  usual  have  been  detected  by  the  operator,  so  as  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  administering  it  in  this  case?  These  questions 
should  receive  satisfactory  answers  before  the  aggressor  is  rendered 
responsible  for  death  imder  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

in  Ahsolom  v.  Statham  (Q.B.  November  1867),  an  action  was 
brought  affainst  a  medical  man  for  forcibly  administering  chloro- 
form to  tiie  plaintiff  against  her  will,  and  extracting  six  of  her 
teeth ;  also  for  careless  and  unskilful  treatment,  whereby  her  health 
was  injured.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  woman  had 
consented  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  had  been  properly  performed; 
also  that  her  health  had  sustained  no  injury  by  the  chloroform  or 
the  operation,  and  that  most  of  her  symptoms  were  due  to  hysteria. 
Cockbum  C.  J.,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said  that  the  two  charges 
or  complaints  were  entirely  distinct  and  different — one  being  for  an 
assault,  and  the  other  for  malpractice.  The  law  was  clear  as  to 
both.  No  surgeon  had  a  right  to  perform  any  operation  against 
the  will  of  the  patient,  so  long  as  the  patient  preserved  consciousness 
and  will;  and  if,  therefore,  the  jury  believed  the  plaintifi^s  story, 
then  she  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  although  the  amount  of  the 
damages  would  depend  upon  their  impression  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury.  Then,  as  to  the  other  ground  of  complaint,  the  law  was 
e(iually  clear,  that  every  medical  practitioner  was  bound  to  bring  a 
reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  care  to  the  perf ormaxice  oi  >^^  ^^o^;^ 
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ho  underttV'k.  The  jnrr  found  for  the  defendant  on  K^th  CT*"'nnd3. 
This  shows  ihe  present  slAte  uf  the  l.ivr  in  reference  t-i  the  rfryi.:i- 
Ml'ility  of  lueviical  mtn  who  undertake  t'lnrriii...:!-!  under  chl-.r-.f.  ilj. 

Ivat  there  is  another  fonu  in  which  &  nui-fiion  of  uiedicril  re- 
sry'^Ksihiiitv  mav  iTt^en:  i:>clf.  Tliis  i*  illiistraie^l  in  the  cA-e  *.•! 
i/iT»;>'i  V.  iiitrf '11,  (Wick'.MW  SuniiLcr  A-nS.  l>7r-.  v  Tlr.B  v.  as  an 
action  hy  a  wid.'W  to  recr-vcr  t;Aiiiai:e>  :■.  r  li.e  r.e.k:'.-.  •  f  r.rr  liv.i-f.ni 
uni;er  ch;  ^n'f.»rm  hy  rtASi«n  of  \'::x:  iwj.i-^iriice  hr.'i  unskilfv.li.v*-?  ■■! 
the  tlefi  ndaut.  a  turje^'U.  in  a*ln*:ii:^:*:r;iu'  it.  Am:  ".ta:;.  n  ivrvj. 
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opened,  and  the  patient  dies  on  the  spot :  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  the  aggressor  liable ;  for,  even  admitting  that 
the  aneurism  resulted  from  the  blow,  and  that  a  competent  surgeon 
acted  with  bona  fides,  the  treatment  would  be  unskilful,  and  the 
case  would  fall  under  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale  (ante,  p.  258). 
The  real  facts,  however,  may  not  transpire  until  after  the  death  of 
the  wounded  person ;  and  it  may  then  be  alleged  by  a  prisoner's 
counsel  that  the  operation  was  not  necessary  to  save  life,  and  that 
the  wounded  man  might  have  recovered  without  it.  From  the 
ruling  of  our  judges  on  various  occasions  in  which  this  question  has 
arisen,  it  would  appear  that  the  relative  degree  of  skill  possessed 
by  medical  men  is  not  a  question  for  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  ;  al- 
though in  a  civil  case,  as  in  an  action  for  malai)raxiA,  the  whole  of 
the  medical  facts  are  invariably  submitted  to  their  judgment.  This 
difi'erence  can  only  be  justified  by  the  assumption,  that  a  man  who 
inflicts  a  wound  must  take  all  the  consequences — ^good  or  bad.  No 
operation  would  have  been  required  but  for  the  injury,  and  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  escape  on  account  of  want  of  skill  in  a  sur- 
geon, or  of  a  mistake  made  by  a  skilful  operator.  It  was  decided 
in  the  cases  of  Bex  v.  Qtiaiii  and  Reg.  v.  Pyniy  that  although  the 
indictment  alleged  that  the  deceased  died  of  the  wound,  while  in  fact 
he  died  from  the  results  of  an  operation,  yet  it  was  good  in  point 
of  law. 

>Vhen  a  wounded  person  is  taken  to  an  hospital  in  which  gan«*ono 
or  erysipelas  is  diffusing  itself  by  infectious  propagation,  and  no  is 
attacked  by  one  of  these  diseases,  before  or  after  the  performance 
of  an  operation,  and  dies,  a  prisoner  may  be  held  responsible  for 
the  fatal  result.  It  might  be  contended  that  the  transportation  of 
the  woimded  man  to  such  a  locality  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  treatment  or  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  died  but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  an  infectious 
disease.  Gases  of  tliis  kind  cannot  bo  easily  determined  by  any 
general  rules. 

Pyemia, — In  addition  to  erysipelas  and  tetanus,  there  is  another 
cause  of  death  which  is  liable  to  follow  personal  injuries  and  opera- 
tions, namely  pystmia,  or  the  introduction  of  x^us  into  the  blood  by 
absorption  or  by  the  mouths  of  divided  blood-vessels.  The  puru- 
lent matter  appears  to  act  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  its  marked  effects 
is  to  coagulate  the  blood  either  in  the  large  vessels  or  in  the  capil- 
laries. According  to  Dr.  Wilks's  observations,  pyoemia  is  seldom 
observed  after  superficial  injuries  during  the  process  of  healing,  or 
after  woimds  resulting  from  simple  operations,  but  it  occurs  fre- 
quently when  a  bone  is  involved,  either  from  the  injury  or  as  the 
result  of  an  operation.  Infiammation  of  the  cellular  membrane 
surrounding  bone  is  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  its  occurrence. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  cause  of  death  in  one  half  of  the  cases  of 
amputation  is  pysemia.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wilks, 
^Guy*s  Hospital  Reports,'  1861,  p.   119.)    The  medical  witnoM 

must  remember  that  pyaemia,  like  tetanus  and  ery&v^veW^  moc^  «x\fti^ 
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from  causes  totally  irrespective  of  wounds  or  personal  injuries. 
(Cases  by  Dr.  Habershon,  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports/ 1869,  p.  179.) 

Questions  relative  to  responsibility  in  death  following  operations 
would  come  more  frequently  before  Courts  of  law,  were  it  not  that 
the  cases  are  stopped  in  the  Coroners'  courts  by  verdicts  of  acci- 
dental death.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  157.)  It  unfortunately 
happens  tliat  on  these  occasions  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  medical  witnesses  respecting  the  connection  of  the  disease 
with  the  death,  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  the  operation  itself. 
The  evidence  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  is  sometimes 
exactly  balanced  by  that  urged  in  the  defence,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  course  open  to  the  Court  is  to  direct  an  ac- 
quittal. Differences  of  opinion  upon  these  subjects  among  members 
of  the  profession  tend  to  convey  to  the  public  the  impression  that 
there  are  no  fixed  principles  upon  which  medical  opinions  are  based, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  act  upon  them. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  a  medical  prosecution 
and  a  medical  defence,  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  con- 
sisted in  liis  making  the  best  of  a  case,  on  the  side  for  which  he 
happens  to  be  engaged, — ^adopting  the  legal  rule  for  suppressing 
those  points  which  are  against  him,  and  giving  an  undue  prominence 
to  others  which  may  be  in  his  favour.  This  is  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  things,  for  which  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
remedy  than  that  of  appointing  a  Medical  Board  of  competent  per- 
sons to  act  as  assessors  to  the  learned  judge,  to  whom  such  questions 
should  be  referred,  in  the  same  manner  as  questions  relative  to 
navigation  are  referred  by  the  Admiralty  Court  to  a  Board  formed 
of  members  of  the  Trinity  House, — ^professionally  acquainted  with 
the  matters  in  dispute. 

Medical  responsibility  for  optrations.  Malaprnxis.  — This  is  a  very 
wide  subject,  but  it  can  here  be  only  glanced  at  in  a  few  of  its  lead- 
ing features.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a  person 
acting  in  a  medical  capacity  be  guilty  of  misconduct  arising  either 
from  gross  ignorance  or  criminal  inattention,  by  which  a  patient 
dies,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Faults,  such  as  omissions,  or 
errors  in  judgment,  to  which  all  are  liable,  are  not  visited  with  this 
amount  of  criminality.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  licensed  as  to 
the  unlicen.sed  practitioner  ;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the  charge  of 
Williams  J.  (Winchester  Spring  Ass.  18*7),  that  a  degree  of  un- 
skilfulness  which  might  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  licensed,  would 
justify  the  acquittal  of  an  unlicensed  person.  This  was  in  the  case 
of  a  midwife,  aged  72,  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  woman 
on  whom  she  had  been  called  to  attend.  '  The  charge,'  said  the 
learned  jiidge,  '  appeared  to  be  that  by  want  of  skill  or  attention  to 
her  duties,  she  hvA  caused  the  death  of  the  woman  upon  whom  she 
was  attending.  In  order  to  constitute  this  offence,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  party  was  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  either  arising  from 
Uoss  ignorance  or  want  of  skill,  or  gross  inattention.  With  respect 
to  the  degree  of  want  of  Akill,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
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expected  that  a  midwife,  who  was  called  in  to  attend  a  person  in  the 
humble  class  of  the  deceased,  a  soldier's  wife,  should  exhibit  what 
a  regular  medical  practitioner  would  call  competent  skiU.  It  was 
enough  if  she  applied  that  humble  skill  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  lead  to  a  safe  delivery.  She  was  not  boimd  to  have  skill  suf- 
ficient to  meet  peculiar  and  extraordinary  exigencies,  although  in 
the  case  of  a  regular  medical  man,  such  skill  might  be  required. 
The  class  of  this  humble  practitioner  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  poorer  classes,  and,  although  on  the  one  hand  it  was  fit  the  law 
should  protect  a  patient  by  punishing  a  person  for  gross  want  of  skill, 
yet  he  thought  there  would  be  much  to  be  lamented  if  it  was  applied 
with  such  severity  as  to  render  a  party  not  possessing  skill  of  this 
kind  liable  to  punishment  for  manslaughter ! ' 

Charges  of  manslaughter  have  frequently  been  brought  against 
medical  practitioners  in  cases  of  midwifery.  In  some  instances  gross 
mismanagement  has  been  proved  ;  the  uterus,  and  even  parts  of  the 
viscera,  have  been  torn  away,  and  in  such  cases  convictions  have 
very  properly  followed.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of 
midwifery  respecting  the  treatment  to  bo  piuvued  in  certain  cases 
of  difdculty,  as  where  the  after-birth  presents  (placenta  pnevia). 
There  are  eminent  accoucheurs  who  advise  in  this  case  entirely  op- 
posite modes  of  practice,  and  who  look  upon  that  pursued  by  the 
other  as  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

^Vhen  death  is  not  a  result  of  medical  treatment,  an  action  for 
damages  may  be  brought  against  the  practitioner  for  malapraxis. 
From  the  evidence  given  on  some  of  these  occasions,  it  appears  that 
an  action  of  this  kind  is  occasionaUy  resorted  to  as  a  very  convenient 
way  of  settling  a  long  account. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  slight  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  performing  operations  should  involve  a  practitioner  in  a 
charge  of  malapraxis.  I  am  not  aware  that  tliis  (question  has  been 
raisedaih  England  ;  but  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  the  United 
States  a  few  years  since,  in  which  an  action  was  brought  and  damages 
were  recovered  against  a  medical  man  for  alleged  negligence  in  vac- 
cinating a  young  woman  (case  of  H,  L.  Landon),  Some  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  followed  the  operation,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was 
performed  nearer  to  the  elbow-joint  thaji  was  usual.  The  plaintiff 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects.  The  most  singular  feature  of  this 
case  was  the  ruling  of  the  judge  :  he  is  reported  to  have  said — *  In 
performing  the  operation  of  vaccination  or  inoculation,  the  physician 
is  liable  for  aU  consequences  if  he  neglects  the  usiuil  precautions,  or 
fails  to  insert  the  virus  in  that  part  of  the  arm  utuaUy  selected  for  the 
purpose ;  notwithstanding  many  other  parts  of  the  body  might  be 
proved  to  be  equally  proper  and  even  more  suitable  locations  ! '  If 
this  be  law,  it  is  a  very  singular  specimen  of  transatlantic  jurispru- 
dence. It  might  as  well  be  ruled  that  legs  should  always  be  ampu- 
tated at  the  same  spot ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  of  this  rule,  that 
the  operator  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  reA\ii\i\ 
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When  on  these  occasions  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  among 
men  of  equal  experience  respecting  the  necessity  for  an  operation 
or  the  proper  performance  of  it,  a  practitioner  who  is  made  defen- 
dant has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  verdict  will  be  returned  in  his 
favour  ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  recov^er  pay- 
ment for  a  bill,  or  to  answer  a  charge  of  unskilfulness,  a  man*s 
practice  should  receive  the  luianimous  approval  of  the  whoh  of  his 
professional  brethren,  especially  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
acknowledged  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  treatment.  On 
this  showing,  a  man  would  never  be  able  to  recover  his  charges  for 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  severe  bum  or  scald  ;  since  some  prac- 
titioners consider  it  malapraxis  to  adopt  the  stimulating,  while 
others  equally  regard  it  as  malapraxis  to  adopt  the  cooling  plan  of 
treatment !  All  that  appears  to  be  expected  is  a  reasonable  ac- 
cordance in  treatment  with  received  professional  doctrines. 


CHAPTER  30. 

CICATRIZATIOX  OF  WOUXDS. — KVmEKCR  FBOX  CICATRICES.— <;HAN0ES  IN  AW 
INCISKD  WOUXD. — IS  A  CICATBIX  ALWAYS  A  COKSKQUENCB  OF  A  WOUND  ? — 
ARK  CICATRICES  WHEN  ONCE  FORMED  INDELIBLE? — CHARACTERS  OF 
CICATRICES. — THEIR  AOB  OR  DATE. — CICATRICES  FROM  BLKEDINO,  CUFPINO, 
SETONS  AND  ISSUES. — CICATRICES  FROM  BURNS. — CICATRICES  FROM  DISEASE 
DISTINGUISHED   FROM  THOSE  OF  WOUNDS. 

Cicatrization  ofwmmds. — The  time  at  which  a  particular  wound  was 
inflicted  may  become  a  medico-legal  question,  both  in  relation  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  identity  of  a  person,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  a  statement  made  by  an  accused  party,  may  be  sometimes 
determined  by  an  examination  of  a  woimd  or  its  cicatrix.  S9,  if  a 
dead  body  be  found  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  and  evidence 
adduced  that  the  deceased  was  maltreated  at  some  particular  period 
before  his  death,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  practitioner  to  state  whether, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  injuries,  they  could  or  could  not  have  been 
inflicted  at  or  about  the  time  assigned.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  Taun- 
ton Spring  Assizes,  1841  (JReg,  v.  Baynoni)^  wherein  evidence  of  this 
kind  served  to  disprove  the  statement  made  by  the  accused.  The 
prisoner  was  charged  with  maliciously  cutting  and  woimding  the  pro- 
secutrix. There  was  a  cut  upon  his  thumb,  which  he  accounted  for 
by  saying  it  was  from  an  accident  that  had  occurred  three  weeks 
before.  The  medical  witness  declared,  on  examining  it,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  done  more  than  two  or  three  days,  whidi  brought  the 
period  of  its  infliction  to  about  the  time  of  the  murderous  assault. 
This  with  other  circumstances  led  to  a  conviction. 

An  vi\ci»d  wound  inflicted  on  tJie  living  body  gradually  heals  by 
i^dheoLon,  when  no  circumstances  interfere  to  prevent  the  union  of 
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the  edges.  For  eight  or  ten  hours  the  edges  remain  bloody — they 
then  begin  to  swell,  showing  the  access  of  inflammation.  If  the 
parts  are  not  kept  well  in  contact,  a  secretion  of  a  serous  liquid  is 
poured  out  for  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  third 
day  tlus  secretion  acquires  a  purulent  cnaracter.  On  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days,  suppuration  is  fully  established,  and  it  lasts  five,  six.  or 
eight  days.  A  fibrous  layer,  which  is  at  first  soft  and  easily  broKen 
down,  then  makes  its  appearance  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  : 
this  causes  them  gradually  to  unite,  and  thus  is  produced  what  is 
termed  a  cicatrix.  Cicatrization  is  complete  about  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  day  if  the  wound  is  simple,  of  little  depth  and  width,  and 
afiectiuff  only  parts  endowed  with  great  Titality.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  these  changes  to  ensue  will  depend — 1.  On  the  situation 
of  the  wound  ;  wounds  on  the  legs  are  longer  in  healinff  than  those  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  If  a  woimd  is  situated  near  a  joint, 
so  that  the  edges  are  continually  separated  by  the  motion  of  the 
parts,  cicatrization  is  retarded.  2.  On  the  extent ;  a  deep  or  wide 
wound  is  long  in  undergoing  cicatrization.  Wounds  involvrng  many 
and  different  structures  are  also  longer  in  healing  than  those  simply 
affecting  skin  and  muscles.  3.  On  the  age  and  health  of  the  wounded 
person  ;  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  slow  in  old  persons  as  well  aa 
in  those  who  are  diseased  and  infirm.  In  an  incised  wound  the 
cicatrix  is  generally  straight  and  regular ;  but  it  is  semilunar  if  the 
cut  is  oblique.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cicatrices  of  incised  wounds 
are  rectilinear,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  in  general,  they  are 
more  or  less  elliptical,  being  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  two 
ends— this  appears  to  be  due  principally  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin 
and  the  convexity  of  the  subjacent  parts  ;  thus  it  is  well  known 
that  in  every  wound  on  the  living  body  the  edges  are  more  separated 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  this  physical  condition  innuenceB 
tlie  process  of  cicatrization.  When  the  wound  is  in  a  hollow  aur- 
face,  or  over  a  part  where  the  skin  is  not  stretched,  as  in  the  arm- 
pit or  groin,  then  the  cicatrix  may  be  rectilinear,  or  of  equal  width 
throughout.  If  there  were  any  loss  of  substance  in  an  incised 
wound,  or  if  the  wound  were  lacerated  or  contused,  the  cicatrix 
would  be  irregular,  and  the  healing  would  proceed  by  granulation. 
The  process  might  then  occupy  five,  six,  or  eight  weeks,  aocordinff 
to  circumstances.  When  healed,  the  cicatrix  would  be  white,  and 
if  there  had  been  a  loss  of  substance  it  would  be  depressed  and 
present  a  puckered  appearance  ;  the  siu*f  ace  of  the  skin  would  be 
uneven.  (See  an  essay  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Krilgelatein,  Henke's 
'Zeitschrift  der  S.A.'  1844,  b.  2,  s.  76.) 

Is  a  cicairix  alvxiys  a  consequence  of  a  wound  f — Assuming  that 
the  term  wound  implies  a  breach  of  continuity  affecting  the  layen 
of  the  true  skin  (cutis),  a  cicatrix  is  always  produced  in  the  prooeaa 
of  healing.  Slight  punctures  or  incisions  with  a  lancet,  and  even 
leech-bites,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  may  leave  no 
trace  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  an  even  cut  made  by  a  very 
sharp  instrument,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  directioii  oi  \2ck!&  t^to^  oil 
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BnbJBcent  mtudes  and  the  parts  ue  kept  in  cloee  oonUet,  the  dcft> 
trix  ia  even,  linear,  and  aometimes  ho  amall  as  to  be  scarcelj  per- 
ceptible ;  and  if  the  akin  is  white,  it  may  be  esuly  overlooked. 
'WiDundi  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  commonly  uie  subject  of 
medico-l^al  inquiry.  If,  on  examining  a  part,  where  at  some  pie- 
vious  time  a  stab,  cut,  or  hum  involving  the  cutis  is  alleged  toluve 
been  infiicted,  we  find  no  mark  or  cicatrix,  it  u  fair  to  aasume  that 
the  allegation  is  false,  and  that  no  wound  has  been  inflicted,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  mere  ahrssions  of  the  cuticle,  or  voiy 
slight  puncturea  and  indsiona,  often  heal  without  leaving  any  well- 
markea  cicatrices. 

A  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1834,  in  which  the  tat« 
3Ir.  Carpue  was  able  to  rescue  a  man  who  was  wrongly  charged  with 
being  a  convict,  and  with  having  unlnwfully  returned  from  traas- 
portation.  The  chief  clerk  of  Bow  Street  produced  a  certificate, 
oatod  in  1817,  of  the  conviction  of  a  person,  alleged  to  be  the  pri- 
aoner,  under  the  name  of  Stuart.  The  governor  of  the  gaol  in  which 
Stuart  was  confined  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  the  person  who  was 
then  in  his  custody.  The  guard  of  the  hulks  to  which  Stuart  was 
oonsigned  from  the  gnol,  swore  most  puutively  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man.  On  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  he  admitted 
that  the  prisoner  Stuart,  who  was  in  his  custody  in  1817,  had  a 
wen  on  his  left  hand  ;  and  so  wf  11  marked  was  Urn,  that  it  formed 
a  part  of  his  doxcriptioa  in  the  books  of  the  convict-hulk.  The 
pruonor  said  his  name  was  Stipkr  :  he  denied  that  he  was  the 
person  named  Stuart,  but  from  the  lapHe  of  years  he  was  unable  to 
brinj;  forward  any  evidence.  The  Hecorder  was  proceeding  to  charge 
the  Jury,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defence  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  put  a  question  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Carpue,  who  hap- 
pened accidentally  to  be  proHcnt  in  court.  He  deposed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remuee  ntch  a  wtnai  had  been  deKTiheit  witkt»U  Itaoxng 
a  tnark  or  cicatric.  Both  hands  of  the  prisoner  were  examined,  but 
no  wen,  nor  any  mark  of  a  wen  having  been  removed,  was  found. 
Upon  this  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  Mr.  Carpue,  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  convicted  and  transported  for  life,  from 
the  unfortimate  resemblance  which  ho  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the 
real  convict,  Stuart. 

The  dcatrices  resulting  from  wounds  after  the  performance  of 
■urrjieal  operation*,  ard  commonly  well  indicated  by  their  r^ular  form 
and  their  situation.  They  may  present  the  characters  of  punctured 
or  incised  wounds,  or  a  mere  division  of  parts  for  the  excision  of 
tumours.  As  the  healing  process  is  assisted  by  art,  the  cicatrices  are 
commonly  marked  by  great  iwularity.  The  identity  of  a  living 
pereon,  or  of  a  dead  body,  may  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  cica- 
trix which  has  been  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation.  There  can  be 
lo  pretence  for  saying  that  such  cicatrices,  when  thev  have  involved 
he  true  skin,  disappear.  Whethe) 
Eat,  the  cioattiz  nuqr  be  toond  if  it 
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A  case  in  which  this  question  respecting  the  permanency  of  cica- 
trices from  wounds  was  raised,  was  referred  to  me  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  {Reg,  v.  Henry  Reed  and  Elizabeth  Donelan, 
Chehnsford  Spring  Ass.  1842.)  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  *  there  was  a  wound  on  the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix, 
apparently  inflicted  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and  the  brid^  of 
the  nose  was  broken  down.  The  weapon  had  entered  half  an  inch, 
and  had  caused  profuse  bleeding.  The  wound  was  so  deep  that  if 
it  had  entered  a  little  higher  up,  in  the  eye,  it  might  have  caused 
death.'  In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  no  weapon  had  been  used ; 
and  that  although  the  male  prisoner  had  struck  the  prosecutrix  a 
blow,  the  female  prisoner  had  taken  no  sliare  in  the  assault.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  medical  evidence  was  called  to  show  in 
what  state  the  prosecutrix  was  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  a  weapon  must  have  been  used,  and  the  prisoners  were 
convicted,  the  one  of  stabbing,  and  the  other  of  aiding  and  abetting. 
About  six  months  after  the  alleged  stabbing,  and  some  weeks  after 
the  prisoners  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  punishment,  the 
face  of  the  prosecutrix  was  examined  by  two  surgeons  (one  of  them 
a  practitioner  of  twenty-eight  years'  standing),  and  they  both  de- 
posed that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  cicatrix  from  a  stab,  of  fracture 
of  the  nose,  or  of  any  personal  injury  whatever.  Other  surgeons 
were  requested  to  examine  the  face  of  the  prosecutrix,  but  this  she 
declined  permitting ;  and  as  there  was  no  power  to  compel  her,  the 
medical  facts  of  *de  case  were  roferred'  to  Professor  Quain,  Mr. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself.  The  evidence  of  the  surgeons  at 
the  trial  was  laid  before  us,  with  the  statements  of  the  two  surgeons 
who  subsequently  examined  the  prosecutrix.  We  all  agreed  that 
if  such  a  woimd  as  that  described  in  the  medical  evidence  had  been 
inflicted,  there  would  have  been  a  visible  cicatrix  and  a  ridge  or  pro- 
minence indicative  of  the  situation  where  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
was  stated  to  have  been  broken  ;  and  as  no  such  marks  could  be 
perceived  by  two  well-informed  surgeons,  we  considered  it  im- 
probable eitiier  that  such  a  woimd  as  that  described  could  have 
been  inflicted,  or  that  a  weapon  could  have  been  used  in  the 
assault.  The  question  really  to  be  decided  was— Could  all  traces 
of  such  a  wound  as  that  above  described,  be  effiiced  in  a  period 
of  six  months  or  even  during  the  life  of  a  person  ?  Either  the 
wound  must  have  been  misdescribed,  or  some  marks  of  its  past  ex- 
istence in  the  form  of  a  cicatrix,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
found.  In  BatTieH  v.  R(A>erts  (Court  of  Exchequer,  Nov.  1867),  an 
action  was  brought  by  plaintiff,  a  surgeon,  for  injury  resulting  from 
an  assault  by  the  defendant.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
the  defendimt  struck  the  plaintiff  two  violent  blows  on  the  head 
with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella.  It  was  alleged  that  this  had  caused 
a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  had  produced  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Mr.  Erichsen  and  Dr.  F.  Winslow  gave  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  to 
the  effect  that  in  their  iudgment  the  skull  was  fractured,  the  brain 
organically  injured,  and  the  plaintiff's  recovery  reudfit^OL  i^XM^^obS^ 
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hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  defence,  the  late  Mr.  Partridge 
and  Mr.  Wood,  with  other  witnesses,  deposed  that  the  skull  was  not 
fractured,  and  that  the  depression  supposed  to  indicate  the  fracture, 
was  congenital  and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  or  accident.  A  skull 
with  a  natural  depression  in  it  was  produced  and  shown  to  the  jury. 
The  plaintiiTs  head  was  examined  in  court  by  Mr.  Partridge.  He 
could  feel  no  cicatrix  in  the  alleged  seat  of  injury,  but  there  was  a 
thickening  over  the  depression.  On  this  evidence  the  jury  could 
not  a^e.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  such  a  case  if  a  careful 
examination  was  made  soon  after  the  assault ;  but  when  surgical 
opinions  are  taken  some  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  the  witnesses 
are  not  likely  to  agree.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  cicatrix  on  this 
occasion,  this  would  not  have  proved  that  the  skull  had  been  frac- 
tured. The  injury  to  the  brain  might  well  have  been  a  result  of 
the  violence,  although  there  had  been  no  fracture. 

Characters  of  cicatrices.  Their  aqe  or  date, — In  an  early  stage  a 
cicatrix  is  softer  and  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  but  after 
some  months  or  years,  it  becomes  white,  hard,  smooth,  and  shining. 
The  fibrous  substance  of  which  it  is  formed  receives  less  blood  thim 
the  uninjured  skin  ;  hence  on  compressing  the  skin  around  an  old 
cicatrix,  its  situation  and  form  are  well  marked  by  reason  of  the 
blood  not  readily  entering  into  it  on  removal  of  the  pressure.  As 
the  age  of  a  cicatrix  increases,  it  becomes  smaller,  tliicker,  whiter, 
more  shining  and  less  sensitive.  It  is  fibrous  in  structure,  dense, 
without  sebaceous  follicles,  adipose  cells  or  hairs,  and  it  contains 
but  few  absorbents  and  exhalants.  The  time  required  for  these 
changes  to  take  place  cannot  be  defined.  In  one  person  they  may 
be  observed  in  a  few  months,  and  in  another  only  after  some  years. 
The  tissue  of  which  an  old  cicatrix  is  formed,  is  diiOferent  from  that  of 
the  skin  ;  it  is  harder,  contains  less  blood,  and  is  destitute  of  any 
coloured  pifirment,  so  that  its  whiteness,  which  is  remarkable  on  the 
cicatrized  ^in  of  a  negro,  is  retained  through  life.  If  any  cicatrices 
were  easily  obliterated,  it  would  be  those  which  are  even  and 
regular — the  results  of  incised  wounds  by  sharp  instruments  ;  but 
I  have  observed  that  cicatrices  of  this  kind  have  certainly  retained 
their  characters  unchanged  in  one  instance  for  twenty,  and  in  another 
for  twenty-five  years.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dupuytren 
and  Delpech,  the  substance  of  a  cicatrix  is  not  converted  into  true 
skin— it  never  acquires  a  rete  mucosum,  i.e.,  the  membrane  which 
gives  colour  to  the  skin.  Although  this  is  generally  true  of  incised 
and  punctured  wounds,  yet  contused  and  laceratea  wounds  on  the 
legs  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  frequently  present  a  brown  dis- 
colouration from  the  deposit  of  a  brown  pigment.  In  the  cicatrices 
of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the  form  of  the  weapon  with 
which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is  sometimes  indicated.  It  is  not, 
however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  cicatrix  of  a  stab  of  old  date  from 
that  produced  by  a  pistol-bullet  fired  from  a  distance.  In  both  cases 
the  edges  may  be  rounded  and  irregular,  and  the  cicatrix  puckered, 
unleaa  the  stab  has  been  produced  by.  a  broad-bladed  weapon.    If 
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no  mark  of  cutting  can  be  perceived  within  a  few  months  of  the 
period  at  which  a  severe  wound  is  aUeged  to  have  been  inflicted,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  has  been  some  mistake,  or  that  the 
circumstances  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  f^cicatrices  are  of  smaller  size 
than  the  original  wound,  for  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  skin  during 
the  process  of  healing.  This  is  especiaUy  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
cicatrix  of  a  iftaby  which  is  frequently  of  a  triangular  form.  A  re- 
cent stab,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  is  smaller  than  the 
weapon  ;  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  in  always  smaller  than  the  wound. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  stabbing  instrument 
from  an  examination  of  an  old  cicatrix.  Cicatrices  arising  from  a 
loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  are  usuallv  indicated  by 
a  depression.  In  gunshot  wounds,  if  the  projectile  has  been  fired 
from  a  distance,  the  cicatrix  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  ball. 
It  represents  a  disk  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the 
parts  beneath,  while  the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  t^ion  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  The  amoimt  of  depression  is  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  beneath.  If  the 
bullet  has  been  fired  near  to  the  body,  the  cicatrix  is  large,  deep, 
and  very  irregular.  In  this  case  there  may  be  the  bluish  marks  of 
tattooing  from  the  gunpowder  carried  into  the  skin.  If  the  pro- 
jectile has  made  two  apertures,  the  aperture  of  exit  is  known  by 
the  greater  size  and  irregularity  of  the  cicatrix.  (See  '  £d.  Monthly 
Jour.' 1854,  10,370.) 

There  are  no  appearances  in  a  cicatrix  which  will  allow  us  to  fix 
the  date  at  which  the  wound  leading  to  its  production  was  inflicted, 
and  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  say  how  or  by  what  means  it  was  in- 
flicted. If  the  person  is  living,  he  may  give  a  description  of  the  injury 
and  the  date  of  its  production,  which  may  be  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  appearances  presented.  As  Gasper  justly  remarks 
('  Ger.  Med.'  1,  116),  it  requires  more  than  two,  three,  or  four  weeks 
to  produce  the  hard  white  shining  appearance  of  an  old  cicatrix  ;  but 
when  it  has  once  acquired  these  characters,  there  are  no  medical 
data  for  enabling  us  to  determine  whether  the  injury  was  inflicted 
two,  three,  or  even  ten  years  before.  A  proper  attention  to  the 
number,  situation,  and  appearances  presented  by  cicatrices  on  the 
living  or  dead  body,  will,  however,  sometimes  enable  a  medical 
witness  to  establish  or  disprove  the  identity  of  persons. 

Cicatrices  from  wounds  or  disease,  Imp^Ued, — As  there  are  im- 
puted wounds,  BO  there  may  be  imputed  cicatrices.  It  is  rare  to  hear 
of  frauds  of  this  description  :  the  wound  must  be  made  in  anti- 
cipation at  a  long  date  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  old 
cicatrix — the  part  wounded  must  be  selected  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  fraud,  and  the  person  producing  the  wound  may  carry  the 
incision  or  puncture  too  deeply  or  too  superficially,  ana  thus  lead 
to  detection.  It  is  more  likely  that  an  impostor  may  seek  to  gain  his 
object  either  by  attributing  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  accidentally  re- 
ceived to  other  causes,  or  by  ascribing  cicatrices  which  b»i\«t^\)!^XA^ 
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froin  disease,  to  some  particular  cause  occurriiig  in  early  life.  Thas 
a  vulgar  inpoator  witn  old  scars  upon  his  person,  may  make  lue  of 
them  as  proofs  of  identity.  Such  scan  ma;  really  exist :  they  may 
lie  clearly  proved  to  be  of  old  date,  and  they  may  be  assigned  to 
causes  which  cannot  be  disproTed  except  by  a  close  medical  exami- 
nation. The  scars  or  cicatrices  may  have  arisen  from  scrofulous 
ulcers  or  abscesses,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  dcatricw  of  wounds.  In  the  case  of  Siiiylh 
V.  limyth  (Glouccnter  Summer  Asa.  1853),  the  plaintilf  claimed 
to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  certain  estates  occupied  by  the  de- 
fendants. Hu  based  his  claim  upon  some  deeds  (alleged  by  the 
defendants  to  have  been  forged),  in  which  it  was  itated  that  the 
lost  heir  to  these  estates  would  be  known  by  certain  marks  on  his 
right  hand  and  wrist,  suggested  to  have  been  received  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  in  1797,  by  reason  of  his  having  been  brought  into  the 
world  with  instruments  !  It  was  one  of  the  curious  features  of  this 
extraordinary  case  of  imposture  that  no  medical  opinion  was  taken 
or  required  by  the  claimant,  on  the  probable  nature  and  origin  of 
these  marks.  When  requested  at  the  trial  to  nhuw  his  hand  to  the 
jury,  the  mark  had  the  appearance  of  a  puckered  cicatrix  from  a 
scrofulous  ulcer  near  the  wrist.  Similar  marks  from  scmfuloua 
sores  were  scon  upon  his  neck.  His  statements  r^arding  himself, 
and  the  circumstances  on  which  he  based  his  claim,  were  so  im- 
probable and  contradictory  that  the  case  speedily  broke  down.  A 
question  of  this  kind  may  occasionally  prenent  some  difliculty,  bnt 
a  close  examination  of  the  cicatrix,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
statement  of  the  person  on  its  mode  of  production,  will  enable  a 
practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  its  origin. 
iScrofi(J<«M  ulcers  are  generallyobserved  to  leave  irregular  and  deeply- 
furrowed  cicatrices,  with  smooth  depreesionn,  surrounded  by  hard 
and  uneven  margins.  Accordiug  to  Schneider,  the  acorbntU  cicatrix 
is  at  first  dark,  bluinh-red  in  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  somewhat 
raised  and  rather  painful  ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  tiatter, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  approacliing  to  green  (J)  in  the  centre, 
very  thin  anil  easily  injured.  Hyphiiitic  cicatrices  are  chorocteriied 
by  great  loss  of  substance  :  they  approximato  the  margins  of  the 
deep  ulcers  before  their  granulations  have  had  time  to  reach  the 
surface.  Gl/iiuititar  cicatrices  are  irregularly  tumefied,  generally 
deep,  hardened,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  These  varieties 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  M.  Malle  remarks  that 
the  form  and  shape  of  the  cicatrix  depend  less  on  the  cause  pro- 
ducing it  than  on  its  anatomical  position.  The  elasticity  of  the 
skin,  the  looseness  or  density  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  the 
depression  or  convexity  of  the  surface  and  the  tension  o(  the 
muscles,  are  circumstances  which  will  modify  the  form  of  the  ulcer 
and  the  cicatrix  proceeding  from  it.  ('  Ann,  d'Hyg.'  1840,  1,  430.) 
An  expert  can  seldom  do  more  than  distinguidi  the  cicatrice*  of 
nloen  ariaing  from  morbid  cmims,  {rom  thoee  which  ht,vo  rosulted 
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from  violence.  Cicatrices  in  the  inguinal  regions  raise  a  presump- 
tion that  they  are  of  aypfiUitic  origin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
they  may  not  have  been  derived  from  simple  abscesses.  The  cica- 
trices of  scrofulous  ulcers  have  some  resemblance  to  those  produced 
by  fire-arms,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  a  scrofulous 
origin  when  they  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  below  the 
jaw,  or  in  the  course  of  the  parotid  glamd,  especially  when  there  is 
any  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  glands.  A  puckered  and 
folded  state  of  the  skin  around  the  cicatrix  would  confirm  this 
opinion. 

Is  a  cicatrixy  when  once  formedy  ever  removed  or  so  altered  by  time 
ctstobeno  longer  recognizable  f — This  is  a  question  which  sometimes 
presents  itself  to  a  medical  jurist  both  in  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. When  a  cicatrix  has  been  produced  by  the  healing  of  a 
wound  involving  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  it  is 
permanent.  In  wounds  involving  the  whole  substance  of  the  skin, 
the  cicatrix  which  is  once  formed  does  not  disappear,  although  it 
may  \mdergo  some  changes  and  become  less  distmct  in  after  life. 
Wounds  which  heal  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  generally  leave 
i»ehind  them  cicatrices  which  remain  for  life.  The  marks  arising 
from  the  pustules  of  vaccination,  small-pox,  herpes  zoster,  and 
those  produced  by  setons  and  issues,  leave  cicatrices  easily  recog- 
nizable at  any  period. 

A  man  may  allege,  in  proof  of  his  identity,  that  at  a  former  period 
of  his  life  he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  or  foot,  or  in  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, that  he  had  imdergone  cupping,  or  that  he  had  had  a  seton  or 
issue  in  his  arm.  The  simple  questions  for  a  medical  witness 
will  then  be — Are  the  marks  left  by  these  operations  present  ? 
Are  they  visible  in  the  situations  in  which  such  operations 
are  usually  performed  ?  Do  they  present  such  cicatrices  as  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  alleged  operations  ?  If  not  visible  at 
the  time  of  examination,  is  it  or  is  it  not  probable  that  they  may 
have  spontaneously  disappeared  by  lapse  of  time  ?  These  simple 
questions  may  carry  with  them  momentous  issues,  either  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  case. 

With  regard  to  cupping,  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed, 
the  numerous  small  and  slightly  elliptical  cicatrices  are  well  in- 
dicated by  their  whiteness  and  symmetrical  position.  The  cicatrix 
left  by  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  bleeding  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  or 
foot,  is  similar  to  that  of  cupping — white,  linear,  slightly  elliptical, 
with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  and  not  across  it. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  bleeding  was  a  frequent  opera- 
tion, the  same  person  requiring  to  be  bled  at  spring  and  falL  The 
cicatrices  that  resulted  were  always  perceptible  ;  in  some  instances, 
when  the  person  had  been  bled  in  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  vein, 
a  hard  or  knotted  white  cicatrix  was  produced,  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mark, 
involving  as  it  does  the  whole  cutis,  ever  disappears,  Dr.  Beck 
quotes  tile  case  of  a  child,  which  had  been  bled  in  t\wd  ^ni^gD^  vctck 
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when  sixteen  months  old.  When  nearly  four  years  old  the  child 
was  lost,  and  two  years  subsequently,  the  godmother,  seeing  two 
boys  pass,  was  struck  with  the  voice  of  one  of  them  ;  she  called  him 
to  her,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  her  lost  godson.  The  identity 
was  also  considered  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  cicatrix  from 
bleeding  in  the  right  arm,  and  a  cicatrix  from  an  abscess  in  the  left 
knee,  both  of  which  were  present  in  the  lost  child,  and  also  in  the 
one  that  was  foimd.  The  latter,  however,  had  upon  his  body,  marks 
of  the  small-pox,  while  no  marks  of  tliis  kind  were  on  the  body  of 
the  former.  The  child  was  claimed  by  a  widow  {LahHe)^  and  many 
witnesses  deposed  that  it  was  really  her  son.  The  Court  decided  in 
her  favour,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  lost  child  was  not  marked 
with  the  small-pox.     (*  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  i.  p.  655.) 

It  was  admitted  that  this  child  had  in  the  arm  and  knee,  cicatrices 
similar  to  those  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  one  that  was 
missing,  and  had  the  medical  witnesses  agreed  about  the  causes  of 
them,  it  is  probable  that  the  decision  would  have  been  dili'erent. 
The  cicatrix  at  the  knee  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  caustics  by  some 
of  the  surgeons,  and  to  a  slight  abrasion  by  others.  The  widow 
Labrie  admitted  that  her  child  had  never  been  bled  in  the  arm, 
while  the  missing  child  had  certainly  undergone  this  operation  ;  but 
on  so  simple  a  question  as  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding, 
there  was  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion  !  Three  surgeons  examined 
the  cicatrix,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  made  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. Others  deposed  that  it  was  not  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding, 
but  from  the  opening  of  an  abscess.  As  the  child  had  been  missing 
two  years,  it  might  have  had  small-pox  in  the  meantime.  If  a  pro- 
per examination  of  the  two  cicatrices  had  been  made  by  medical 
assessors  appointed  by  the  Court,  this  conflict  of  medicsil  opinion 
would  not  have  arisen,  and  the  decisicm  might  liave  been  diflerent. 

According  to  Casper,  the  cicatrix  left  by  venesection  may  some- 
times disappear,  although  he  adduces  no  fact  in  proof  of  it  (*  Gericht. 
Med.'  voL  i.  p.  113),  while  all  surgical  experience  is,  I  believe,  de- 
cidedly against  it.  Devergie  correctly  states  that  every  wound 
which  involves  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  leaves  a  cicatrix  which  is 
indelible.  (*  M^d^cino  Legale,' vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  According  to  him,  it 
may  become  less  distinct  by  time,  but  it  never  entirely  disappears. 

In  all  contested  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  ample  room  for 
a  diflerence  of  opinion,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  take  the 
evidence  of  skilled  medical  assessors  appointed  by  the  Court,  than 
to  receive  that  of  medical  men  specially  selected  by  solicitors  to  up- 
hold their  different  views  of  the  case.  This  would  be  giving  it«  true 
value  to  medical  testimony,  in  aiding,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of 
physical  signs,  to  clear  away  the  doubts  wluch  necessarily  arise  by 
trusting  to  a  supposed  remembrance  of  features,  voice,  and  gesture, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence  two  persons  may  have  cicatrices  on 
or  about  the  same  part  of  the  body,  produced  by  cuts,  punctures,  or 
abscesses  in  early  life ;  and  serious  mistakes  may  be  made  under 
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these  drcumBtances.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  oocuired  in  France 
in  1794,  in  which  a  man  named  Le3urgiies  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  for  robbery  and  murder.  There  were  some  doubts  at  the 
time  as  to  liis  identity,  and  strong  exertions  were  made  to  save  his 
life.  Soon  after  his  execution  the  real  murderer  was  discovered, 
between  whom  and  Lesurgues,  who  had  had  no  hand  or  part  in  the 
crime,  there  existed  a  wonderful  resemblance  in  stature,  complexion, 
and  features.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  case  was  that 
Lesurgues,  like  the  real  criminal,  had  a  cicatrix  or  scar  on  the  fore- 
head, and  another  on  the  hand  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
points  of  resemblance,  which  upon  a  proper  scientific  examination 
might  have  been  proved  to  be  really  difi'erent,  became  the  turning- 
point  of  the  case,  and  led  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person. 

The  parts  selected  for  setons  or  issties  are  generally  about  the 
shoulder  or  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  situation  of  tiie  cicatrices 
might  thus  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  their  origin.  The  cicatrix 
left  by  en  issue  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  cicatrix  caused  by  a  seton. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  single,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  skin, 
and  roundea  in  its  margin,  and,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  the  cutis  is 
destroyed,  it  remains  as  an  indelible  mark.  It  is  impossible  by  any 
process  to  restore  to  the  skin  its  uniformity  of  surface.  M.  Malle  has 
pointed  out  that  the  double  cicatrix  which  is  left  by  the  application  of 
a  seton  may  present  an  appearance  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
entrance  and  exit-apertures  of  a  bullet,  since  in  both  cases  a  band  of 
hardened  lymph  may  be  felt  between  the  two  cicatrices.  When  a 
hard  band  of  connection  cannot  be  felt  between  them,  the  marks 
cannot  be  owing  either  to  a  bullet  or  a  seton,  but  they  may  be  due 
to  a  bite,  or  to  separate  wounds  produced  in  the  skm  at  or  about 
the  same  time. 

With  respect  to  hlistersy  they  produce  only  a  superficial  and  tem- 
porary injection  of  the  cutis.  They  do  not  conmionly  leave  a  scar, 
unless  their  irritant  action  has  extended  to  the  substance  of  the  cuti<<, 
and  has  led  to  ulceration  and  suppuration  ;  the  ulcerated  being 
separated  from  the  non-ulcerated  portions  of  skin,  and  indicated, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  by  an  indelible  brown  mark. 

The  cicatrices  left  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  true  vaccirie 
lymph  have  a  peculiar  irregular  honeycombed  appearance,  with 
white  streaks  slightly  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surroimding 
skin.  The  spurious  vaccine  mark  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  not  de- 
j>ressed,  and  not  presenting  the  honeycombed  appearance  and  white 
streaks  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  true  pustule. 

The  scars  produced  by  small-pox  are  in  the  form  of  deep  de- 
pressions, showing  a  complete  destruction  of  the  cutis. 

Independently  of  cicatrices  from  local  injury,  these  cases  of  iden- 
tity may  present  other  physical  signs,  such  as  moles,  luevi  materni, 
aud  other  congenital  defects  to  which  ordinary  witnesses  may  be 
able  to  testify.  There  can  be  no  fallacy  of  memory  touching  the 
form,  size,  and  position  of  such  marks,  and  they  differ  from  cica- 
trices in  this— they  cannot  be  artificially  imitated.    They  may,  it  is 
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tarae,  be  removed,  but  only  by  actual  cautery  or  caustic  applications. 
If  thus  removed  a  cicatrix  is  left  in  the  skin,  which  is  indelible.  A 
case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Beck  in  which  a  girl,  SoUomS  MiiUer,  had  been 
sold  as  a  slave,  but  her  identity  as  the  child  of  German  parents  was 
proved  after  fifteen  years  by  two  marks  resemblingmoles  about  the 
size  of  coffee-grains,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  They  were  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  child,  and  they  were  proved  to  exist  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  body  of  the  girl  eighteen  years  afterwards.  After 
much  litigation  she  was,  upon  this  evidence,  pronounced  to  be  a  free 
woman.     (*  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  i.  p.  662.) 

Cicatrices  from  hi,ms. — This  subject  has  been  fully  investigated  by 
M.  Malle,  of  Strasburg.  (« Ann.  d*Hyg.'1840,  1,  422.)  A  superficial 
bum  in  healing  produces  a  broad  irregular  cicatrix,  varying  with  the 
form  of  the  burning  body.  If  the  bum  has  extended  to  some  depth 
below  the  cutis,  the  cicatrix  is  deep  and  has  a  rounded  margin  ;  but 
in  the  depression  it  is  irregular  and  contracted  in  proportion  to  its 
depth.  Caustic  solids  produce  cicatrices  with  regular  edges,  as  the 
corrosive  substance  easily  penetrates  uniformly  through  the  deep 
layers  of  the  skin.  Caustic  liquids  produce  only  superficial  marks 
unless  they  have<been  allowed  to  penetrate  deeply,  when  by  the  de- 
struction of  parts  they  may  give  nse  to  deep  and  irregular  cicatrices. 
When  the  cutis  is  destroyed,  an  indelible  cicatrix  remains,  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  a  bum  from  a  heated  solid  or  from  the  chemical 
action  of  a  highly  corrosive  liquid.  In  a  case  in  which  the  strongest 
nitric  acid  was  applied  to  the  skin  for  the  removal  of  a  mole,  the 
cicatrix  produced  was  visible  after  twenty-five  years,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  for  life. 

The  subject  of  cicatrices  as  they^  are  found  in  the  neck,  whether 
arising  from  wounds,  scrofulous  disease,  or  bums,  has  been  fully  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Ottterbock,  of  Berlin,  in  an  elaborate  paper  publ^ed 
in  Eulenberg's  *  Viertel jahrschrift '  for  1873,  2,  p.  84. 


CHAPTER  31. 

MEDICAL    EVrDENCB    of  IDEKTITT    FROM  COLOURED    CICATRICES    OR    TATTOO- 
HARKS. — MODE  AND  DATE  OF  PRODUCTION. — DURABILITY  OF  THESE  MARKS. 

— THEm  ALLEGED  SPONTANEOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. CASES  OF  IDBNTITT  FROM 

TATTOOmO. — SIMULATED  MARKS. — TATTOO-MARKS  ON  THE  DEAD. — MEDICAL 
RESPONSIBILmr. 

The  subject  of  tattooing  has  been  noticed  by  medical  jurists. 
Several  trials  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  France  and  Germany, 
which  show  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  in  cases  of  con- 
tested personal  identity ;  and  the  Law  Courts  of  England  have, 
during  the  last  two  years,  been  occupied  with  a  case  in  which  some 
of  the  issues  tium  upon  a  similar  question.  (See  papers  by  Dr. 
Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1856,  1,  171 ;  also  by  Dr.  Horteloup,  in 
the  same  journal,  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  440 ;  and  Casper's  '  Gerichtliche 
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Medicm,'  vol.  1,  p.  116, 1867.)  The  preienoe  of  tattooed  or  coloured 
marks  on  the  skin  of  a  person,  verified  bv  a  competent  obserrer,  may 
become  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  iaentity ,  and  their  proved  ab- 
.sence,  if  not  accoimted  for  or  explained/ may  furnish  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  non  -identity.  An  escaped  convict  may  allege  that 
lie  never  was  tattooed.  There  may  be  no  coloured  marks  on  hu  skin, 
but  a  medical  expert  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  have  been 
such  marks,  and  that  traces  of  them  still  exist.  A  man  who  is 
found  to  be  tattooed  may,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  pass  him- 
-self  off  as  another  person  also  tattooed.  In  this  case  medical  evi- 
dence must  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  colour,  form,  and 
situation  of  the  marks  in  the  two.  A  tattooed  man  may  claim  an 
estate,  and  adduce  the  tattoo-marks  as  a  proof  of  his  identity.  It 
woidd  be  difficult  for  an  impostor  setting  up  a  false  claim  to  simulate 
marks  of  this  kind.  The  operation  would  require  time  and  an 
accurate  imitation  of  the  colour  and  design,  as  well  as  of  the  part  of 
the  body  selected.  Members  of  the  family  would  be  able  to  say 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  such  marks  as  those  which  had 
•existed  on  their  missing  relative.  There  may  be  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  missing  person  was  tattooed,  while  an  impostor  mav  tdlege 
that  he  had  not  been  tattooed.  The  fact,  however,  mav  be  that 
at  some  former  period  of  his  life  a  man  had  undergone  this  opera- 
tion, and  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  his  identity,  he  had  removed  the 
marks  by  cautery  or  other  means. 

As  the  presence  of  tattoo-marks,  and  their  correspondence  in 
situation,  colour,  and  design  with  those  on  a  missing  person  would 
furnish  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  identity,  so  their  absence 
in  a  given  case,  iinless  clearly  explained,  must  be  considered  as  the 
best  proof  of  non-identity. 

Coh^ired  cicatrices,  mode  and  date  of  production. — These  marks 
arise  from  small  punctured  woimds  made  into  the  true  skin  with 
three  or  four  sharp  needles  closely  bound  together.  The  needles  are 
dipped  in  colourmg  matter  at  each  time  that  the  punctures  are 
made.  When  the  substance  of  the  cutis  is  penetrated  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  order  to  leave  a  permanent  mark,  there  is  in  a  few  hours 
much  swelling  of  the  skin,  with  general  inflammation. 

The  colours  commonly  employed  in  tattooing  are  charcoal  (gun- 
powder), China  ink,  vermilion,  and  indigo.  Other  vegetable  colour- 
ing matters  of  a  fugitive  kind  are  sometimes  used.  China  ink  and 
charcoal,  although  black,  produce  designs  on  a  white  skin  which 
have  a  bluish  tint.  The  colouring  matter  thus  deposited  mechani- 
cally in  these  minute  punctured  wounds,  after  the  first  attack  of 
inflammation  has  passed  off,  remains  permanently  encysted  in  the 
substance  of  the  cutis  or  true  skin  and  in  the  cellular  membrane 
below  it.    It  has  been  there  found  after  deatb. 

According  to  M.  Berchon,  the  local  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
inflammation  last  about  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
the  lines  of  colour  appear  wider  uum  they  will  be  ultimately.  About 
the  sixth  week  the  cuticle  begins  to  scale  off,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
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two  months  or  a  somewhat  longer  period,  the  skin  acquires  its  nor- 
mal condition.  The  designs  in  vermilion  are  at  this  early  time  much 
more  intense  than  those  in  China  ink.  When  the  local  symptoms 
have  subsided,  the  tattoo-marks  are  fixed,  and  it  is  imx>oBsible  to 
assign  a  date  to  them. 

Durability  of  the  marks.  Alleged  spwvtaiieoiu  disappearance. — 
In  imperfect  cases  of  tattooing,  when  soluble  and  fugitive  colours 
are  used  and  the  surface  of  the  cutis  only  is  penetrated,  the  marks 
may  disappear  or  be  removed  by  artificial  means.  Not  so  when 
the  colouring  matter  is  carried  completely  into  the  substance  of 
the  cutis  or  true  skin.  It  there  forms  an  intimate  combination 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  skin,  and  remains  permanently 
fixed.  M.  Bayer  has  shown  by  the  maceration  of  tattooed  skin 
that  the  cuticle  may  be  removed  and  it  is  colourless  as  in  ordinary 
skin.  This,  therefore,  proves  that  the  colouring  matter  is  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  cutis  and  cellular  tissue  below  it.  {*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1855,  1,  p.  194.)  A  maceration  of  the  skin  in  water  for  two  months 
did  not  i^ect  the  colour  of  the  tattoo-marks,  and  M.  Tardieu  found 
that  no  solvent  could  remove  the  colouring  matter  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  texture  of  the  slSn  {Op.  cit.  p.  200). 

In  most  anatomic^  museums,  preparations  of  tattooed  skm  may 
be  seen.  In  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  there  are  five.  The  designs 
have  been  produced  with  gunpowder  and  some  small  portions  with 
vermilion.  In  one  of  them  which  has  been  preserved  in  spirit  for 
forty  years,  the  marks  on  the  skin  of  the  leg  represent  an  animal 
like  a  goat ;  they  are  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  In  the  part  from 
which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  the  colour  appears  much  more 
intense.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  preparation  has 
undergone  the  slightest  change  of  colour  during  its  long  maceration 
in  spirit.  This  and  the  other  preparations  also  show  that  no  colour 
is  removed  by  removing  the  cuticle ;  on  the  contrary,  the  colour 
becomes  brighter  and  more  intense  by  contrast  with  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  cutis.  Another  preparation  of  the  skin  of  the  arm  re- 
presents in  blue-black  (carbon)  and  red  (vermilion)  the  crucifixion, 
with  the  date — Nantes,  1808.  In  this  also  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed  in  part,  with  the  efiect  of  bringing  out  the  colours  more 
strongly.  Sixty-five  years  have  passed  since  these  marks  were  pro- 
duced, but  neither  while  living  nor  in  imdergoing  maceration  in 
water  and  spirits  after  death,  is  there  any  appearance  of  change  in 
the  depth  of  colour  or  in  the  outlines  of  the  design.  In  a  third, 
the  skin  was  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  sailor  who  died  in  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1857.  The  designs  represent  the  arms  of  England, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  tree  of  life  and  the  serpent.  It  has 
been  noticed  with  regard  to  this  preparation  that  the  red  or  ver- 
milion colour  has  become  less  marked  during  the  sixteen  years  that 
it  has  been  in  the  museum.  Another  preparation  of  the  skin  from 
over  the  scapula  has  simply  a  large  letter  D,  the  brand  of  a  deserter. 
This  was  removed  from  a  dead  body  in  1860.  The  fifth,  of  the 
date  of  about  ten  years,  represents,  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  a  ship 
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in  full  sail  with  the  figure  of  a  woman.    This  has  a  date  of  ten 
years  ;  the  skin  was  taken  from  the  bodv  of  a  sailor. 

These  facts  show  how  durable  the  carbonaoeoua  colours  are  when 
the  substance  has  once  penetrated  the  cutis.  No  amount  of  mace- 
ration appears  in  any  way  to  affect  or  alter  them. 

A  surveyor  accidentally  punctured  the  skin  of  the  back  of  hia 
hands  with  a  sharp  steel  pen  charged  with  China  ink.  A  bluish- 
black  i^t  was  formed  after  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  this  was 
quite  visible  and  unchanged  when  I  saw  the  hand  after  six  yean, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  continue  for  life.  A  near  relative  of  my  own 
was  tattooed  with  China  ink  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  designa. 
which  were  of  a  bluish  colour,  remained  within  my  observation  un- 
changed  up  to  his  death,  i.  e.  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
It  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed  that  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  cases,  tattoo-marks  spontaneously  disappear  in  the  course  of  time. 
Thus,  M.  Hutin  examined  506  cases  of  tattooing.  Relying  upon 
the  statements  made  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  convicts,  and  others, 
his  conclusion  was  that  in  47  the  marks  were  completely  obliterated 
after  a  period  of  from  28  to  60  years ;  in  117  the  marks  were 
partially  obliterated  after  a  period  of  from  10  to  64  vears ;  but  in 
342  the  marks  were  quite  distinct  after  a  space  of  irom  4  to  65 
years  !  With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  tattooing  in  vermilion 
which  disappeared  after  30  years,  M.  Tardieu  found  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  tattoo-marks  did  not  take  place  until  after  30  to  40 
years,  and  of  the  only  two  tattooings  with  China  ink  which  were  ob- 
literated, one  disappeared  after  45  and  the  other  only  after  60  years. 

These  and  similar  facts  show  that  in  a  few  cases  these  marks  may 
fade  or  become  less  visible,  but  this  change  requires  a  period  of  ten 
years  at  the  least.  The  fadmg  of  the  marks  most  probably  arises,  not 
from  a  removal  of  the  colouring  matter  by  the  absorbents,  but  from 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  tattooing  has  been  superficially  per- 
formed on  a  thin  skin.  If  the  absorbents  can  remove  from  the 
tattoo-marks  such  insoluble  colours  as  carbon  and  vermilion,  it 
would  scarcely  require  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty-eig^t  yean 
for  their  removal,  and  on  this  theory  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
plain why  tattoo-marks  remain  permanent  in  any  case.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  considered  by  Dr.  Horteloup.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2, 
p.  453,  and  1872,  1,  p.  423.)  It  is  said  that  the  vermilion  colour 
has  been  seen  in  substance  in  the  neighbouring  absorbent  glands, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  mercury  has  ever  been  detected  in  these 
glands  (Casper,  *Gericht.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  118),  the|crucial  test  of  its 
presence! 

The  nature  of  the  colouring  material  appean  to  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  durability  of  the  tattoo-marlu.  Thus  M.  Hutin  found 
that  out  of  78  persons  who  had  been  tattooed  with  vermilion  alone, 
the  tattoo-mazks  had  disappeared  in  eleven,  and  that  out  of  104 
tattooed  with  black  pigment,  such  as  carbon,  China  ink,  &c.,  not 
one  had  become  obliterated.  This  permanency  of  the  black  pigmsiLl 
has  also  been  noticed  by  other  observen. 
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The  general  conclusion  from  these  observations  is  that  tattoo-marks 
once  properly  made  in  the  cutis  are  practically  indelible,  but  that 
when  the  operation  is  imperfectly  performed,  the  marks  may,  in  the 
course  of  many  years,  become  lighter  and  disappear.  This  is  observed 
more  commonly  with  red  colouring  matter  than  with  the  black  or 
carbonaceous  colours.  As  accurate  information  can  seldom  be  ob- 
tained respecting  the  tattooing  in  early  life,  it  may  bo  inferred  in  a 
contested  case  in  which  the  marks  are  proved  to  have  disappeared 
that  the  tattooing  was  imperfectly  p^ormed.  This  point,  how- 
ever, admits  of  refutation  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the  marks 
are  still  visible  on  the  arm  of  another  tattooed  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  person,  and  with  similar  materials. 

Bemoval  of  tattoo-ma/rks  by  art, — Many  absurd  statements  have 
been  made  by  convicts  respecting  the  removal  of  tattoo-marks  from 
their  skins.  The  only  methods  by  which  such  marks  admit  of 
removal  are  by  excision  of  the  cutis  or  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  or  escharotics  to  destroy  the  skin.  In  such  cases  cicatrices 
remain,  which,  under  a  proper  examination,  may  lead  to  detection. 

A  case  occurred  to  M.  Tardieu  in  which  the  fact  of  obliteration 
was  the  main  question  for  solution.  *('  Ann  d'Hyg.*  1855,  1,  201.) 
A  man  named  Aubert  was  charged  with  having  committed  a  robbery 
in  1843.  His  defence  was  that  he  was  at  that  date  confined  in  a 
certain  prison  under  the  assumed  name  of  Solignon.  On  searching 
the  prison-register  it  was  found  that  a  man  named  Solignon  was 
there  confined  at  the  date  assigned,  and  the  description  of  the  pri- 
soner showed  that  he  was  tattooed  on  both  arms,— on  the  left  there 
were  two  hearts,  a  dog,  and  other  emblems  ;  on  the  right  a  man,  a 
woman,  a  dog,  and  two  hearts.  On  examining  the  prisoner,  Aubert, 
no  marks  of  tattooing  were  seen  upon  his  arms,  but  he  afi&rmed  that 
he  had  been  tattooed  by  a  friend  m  1840,  and  again  in  1846,  with  a 
blue  vegetable  ink,  but  that. he  had  some  months  previously  re- 
moved the  marks  by  a  chemical  process.  He  also  described  the 
marks  :  those  on  the  right  arm  representing  the  bust  of  a  woman  and 
the  letters  J.  S.,  and  on  the  left  a  tomb,  with  foliage,  &c.  In  1846 
a  hunting  scene  had  been  added,  but  this  was  the  faintest  of  all. 

By  dose  examination  of  the  skin  with  a  lens  in  a  strong  light, 
M.  Tardieu  was  able  to  detect  faint  white  marks  like  cicatrices  repre- 
senting the  outline  of  a  tomb,  with  two  hearts  ;  and  the  marks  indi- 
cative of  two  letters  were  also  detected  on  the  skin  of  the  other  arm 
by  the  same  means.  By  these  observations  the  non-identity  of  the  ac- 
cused Aubert  with  the  former  prisoner  Solignon  was  clearly  proved. 
Both  were  tattooed,  but  the  tattoo-designs  were  ^uite  different,  and 
under  less  skilful  hands  than  those  of  M.  Tardieu,  Aubert  might 
have  escaped  the  punishment  which  he  merited. 

The  prisoner  Aubert  communicated  to  M.  Tardieu  the  plan  which 
he  had  adopted  for  removing  the  tattoo-marks.  He  first  applied  an 
ointment  of  strong  acetic  add.  He  then  applied  a  weak  solution  of 
potash,  and  afterwards  hydrochloric  add.  The  skin  which  had  been 
removed  by  these  caustics  was  gradually  reproduced  ;  but  although 
the  colounng  material  was  removed^  linear  dcatrices  were  left  in 
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the  skill  in  every  part  to  which  the  tattooing  needles  had  been  ap- 
plied. M.  Tardieu  subsequently  tried  this  process  on  some  tattoo- 
marks,  and  found  that  the  colouring  matter  might  be  thus  removed, 
but  that  traces  indicative  of  the  original  designs  were  still  left  in  the 
skin.  Simple  friction  of  the  skin  mil  sometimes  suffice  to  bring  out 
obliterated  tattoo>marks.  An  escaped  convict  was  on  trial  before  a 
French  Court,  and  the  question  turned  upon  his  identity  with  a 
prisoner  known  to  have  been  tattooed.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  coloured  marks  upon  his  arm,  and  the  question  submitted  to  M. 
Leroy,  who  was  consulted  by  the  President  of  the  Court,  was — 
Whether  the  man  had  ever  been  tattooed?  M.  Leroy  applied 
strong  friction  to  the  skin  of  the  arm.  This  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing out  white  lines  as  cicatrices  with  a  slight  bluish  tint.  By  this 
means  the  word  '  Sophie'  was  plainly  legible  in  white  marks  on  the 
reddened  skin.  This  fixed  the  identity  of  the  convict,  who  there- 
upon was  disposed  to  knock  down  the  witness.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1870,  2,  460.) 

As  perfect  tattooing  cannot  take  place  without  deeply  wounding 
the  cutis  and  causing  a  cicatrix,  we  must  not  trust  to  the  absence 
of  colour  only  when  an  opinion  is  required  whether  the  person  has 
or  has  not  been  tattooed. 

The  observations  above  made,  equally  apply  to  the  destruction  of 
these  marks  by  fire.  Dr.  Horteloup  examined  the  arm  of  a  man, 
»t.  42,  who  at  the  age  of  18  had  been  tattooed  with  China  ink.  At 
the  age  of  30  a  bar  of  iron,  at  a  white  heat,  accidentally  dropped  on 
the  tattooed  portion  of  his  arm.  Twelve  years  after  this  accident 
Dr.  Horteloup  found  a  white  cicatrix  on  thb  arm  which  had  obli- 
terated part  of  the  design  (a  ship).  When  the  obliterated  portion 
was  minutely  examined  with  a  lens,  faint  white  lines  were  seen 
which  filled  up  and  completed  the  figure  of  a  ship.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1870,  2,  p.  459.) 

M.  Bois  de  Loury  met  with  an  instance  which  proves  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  the  tattoo>marks  without  leaving  distinct  cica- 
trices of  them.  In  this  case  a  man  had  a  number  of  initials  of  names 
spread  over  the  skin  of  his  chest  and  arms,  and  in  manv  parts  he 
had  obliterated  the  letters  by  a  red-hot  iron  applied  to  tne  skin, — 
but  in  every  instance  there  was  a  weU-defined  cicatrix,  and  it  was 
still  possible  to  make  out  traces  of  the  letters.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1872,  1,  423.) 

Tattoo-marks  on  the  Dead, — ^When  we  are  required  to  examine 
a  dead  body  for  marks  of  tattooing,  creat  caution  is  required  if  no 
coloured  marks  are  apparent  on  the  skin.  Putrefaction,  unless  very 
far  advanced,  does  not  interfere  with  their  appearance.  M.  Tardieu 
states  that  in  examining  the  partially  decomposed  body  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  carpenter,  the  tattoo-marks  on  his  arm  clearly  re- 
presented the  instruments  of  his  trade.  When  the  question  is 
whether  the  marks  have  been  on  the  arm  and  subsequently  removed, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty.  An  examination  of  the  skin  with  a 
lens  in  a  strong  light  may  show  the  presence  of  lines  corresponding 
to  cicatrices  :  but  the  evidence  derivable  from  friction  of  the  skin 
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is  here  lost.  Dr.  Horteloup  recommends  the  examination  of  the 
neighbouring  absorbent  elands  for  the  colouring  matter  ;  but  if  the 
marks  are  of  many  yearr  standing  colouring  matter  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  in  them.  In  this  respect  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  late 
Ptol  Casper  of  Berlin  is  eminently  instructive.  In  1849  the  body  of  a 
man,  decapitated,  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin .  It  was 
8upx)osed  to  be  that  of  one  Gottlieb  Ebermarmf  who  was  missing.  It 
was  stated  that  the  body  of  Ebermann  could  be  identified  by  marks 
of  cupping  on  the  wrists,  an  operation  performed  on  him  eight  or 
nine  years  before  his  death,  ana  also  by  tattoo-marks  of  a  heart  and 
the  letters  G  E  on  the  left  arm.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  no 
marks  of  any  kind  could  be  perceived,  and  Ebermann*8  wife,  who  had 
been  married  to  him  two  years,  and  his  three  sisters,  aflSjrmed  that 
they  had  never  seen  any  tattoo-marks  on  him.  The  body  was 
exhumed  after  five  months,  but  owing  to  putrefaction  no  further 
evidence  could  be  obtained  from  it.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Schall 
had  been  in  the  meantime  charged  with  the  murder,  and  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  so  strong  against  him  that  nothing  more  was 
required  than  to  prove  that  the  body  found  was  that  of  Ebermann. 
Of  two  medical  experts  who  were  called  to  give  evidence,  one  de- 
posed that  the  marks  of  cupping  could  always  be  distinguished,  and 
those  of  tattooing  were  indelible  : — ^the  other  stated  that  the  marks 
of  cupping  might  spontaneously  disappear,  but  with  resard  to  the 
tattooing  he  could  give  no  opinion.  Aa  this  medical  evidence  failed 
to  estabUsh  the  identity  of  the  body,  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Casper  as 
assessor  was  required  by  the  Court. 

In  his  report,  takeiZ&om  the  observations  made  in  a  large  asylum 
for  aged  and  invalid  soldiers,  a  class  among  whom  tattoo-marks  are 
common,  he  stated  that  out  of  36  examples,  in  three  the  tattooing 
had  become  faint  with  time ;  in  two,  the  marks  were  partially 
efiaced ;  In  four,  they  were  completely  obliterated  ;  hence  M.  Casper 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  marks  of  tattooing  may  disappear. 
A  witness  came  forward  and  declared,  during  the  investigation,  that 
at  fifteen  he  had  tattooed  himself  on  the  arm  with  cinnabar,  and 
that  the  marks  had  become  entirely  efiaced.  The  conclusion  of  the 
trial  was,  that  Schall  was  condemned.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Dec.  11, 1852 ;  also  Casper's  '  Ger.  Medicin,'  1,  p.  116  ;  and  '  Yier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1862,  1,  p.  274,  and  1853,  1,  p.  338.) 

The  singular  part  of  this  case  is,  that  there  was  a  want  of  proof  that 
the  deceased  had  really  been  tattooed  :  for  neither  the  wife  who  had 
cohabited  with  the  deceased  for  two  years,  nor  his  three  married 
sisters,  had  ever  seen  them.  Dr.  Chereau,  in  '  L'Union  M^dicale,' 
Nov.  16, 1852,  justly  observes,  respecting  Casper's  report,  that  it 
is  not  one  which  should  influence  a  judicial  decision,  for  it  is  not 
stated  at  what  age,  with  what  substances,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  marks  were  produced  in  the  four  instances  where  there  was 
.complete  obliteration.  Were  the  men  to  be  trusted  ?  How  many 
years  had  really  elapsed  before  the  marks  had  become  efiaced  ? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  used  ?  Was  it  mineral 
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•or  vegetable,  and  was  it  carried  deeply  into  the  cutis  or  only  dis- 
.  posed  on  the  surface  ?  These  questions  uiould  have  received  satisfao- 
tory  answers  before  comparisons  were  made,  and  important  medical 
oondusions  were  based  upon  thenu  Casper's  unqualified  opinion 
that  such  marks,  assuming  them  to  have  existed^  might  have  nxm- 
taneously  disappeared,  led  to  the  conviction  and  execution  of  .S<malL 
The  accused  confessed  his  crime  before  execution,  but  the  positioa 
assimied  by  Casper  on  this  occasion  is  certainly  not  a  precedent  to 
be  followed  by  medical  jurists.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  qpinion 
is  required  of  a  medical  man, — ^whether  tattoo-marks  have  been 
effaced  from  the  skin  or  not, —there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever 
touching  their  previous  existence. 

A  question  may  arise  in  contested  identity,  whether  any  acci- 
dental or  temporary  marks  made  on  the  skin  can  be  mistaken  for 
tattooing  1  This  does  not  seem  at  all  probable.  The  colour  and 
the  design  might  be  imitated  by  water-colour  pigments,  but  this 
would  be  only  superficial,  i.  e.  on  the  cuticle,  and  they  would  be 
readily  removed  by  water.  No  professional  man  could  be  deceived 
by  sudi  an  attempt  at  imposture. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  marks  of  tattooing  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  witnesses  on  the  skin  of  a  missinff  person,  were  caused  by 
the  application  of  coloured  chalk  or  pendL  Such  an  objection  to 
evidence  hardly  needs  serious  refutation.  Coloured  marks  could 
only  be  produced  by  very  soft  chalk,  and  would  never  have  the 
depth,  intensity,  or  appearance  of  tattooing.  They  would  be  re- 
moved and  obliterated  oy  the  slightest  friction.  The  most  super- 
ficial observer  could  not  be  deceived  by  them.  Again,  it  may  be 
alleged  of  a  misBing  person,  by  one  set  of  witnesses,  that  he  was 
tattooed,  and  by  another  set  that  they  had  had  casual  opx)ortunitie8 
of  seeing  his  skin  and  did  not  observe  any  tattoo-marks.  In  such 
a  case,  tiie  evidence  given  by  near  relatives,  whose  opportunities  of 
observation  are  much  more  frequent,  is  more  reliable  than  that  of 
persons  who  could  have  had  only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bare 
skin  on  some  rare  occasions,  and  could  have  had  no  particular  reason 
at  the  time  for  observing  its  condition.  This,  of  course,  becomes 
aimply  a  question  of  credibility  an  inaccuracy  of  observation. 

Medical  responsibility, — The  process  of  tattooing  is  not  unattended 
with  danger.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  syphilis  has  been  thus 
transmitted  by  inoculation.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,1,  p.  175.)  M. 
Berchon  has  collected  four  cases  in  which  tiie  operation  proved  fatal 
by  reason  of  the  after-consequences.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.  *  1870, 2,  p.  464.) 
This  author  advises  that  the  practice  should  be  stopped  by  iegisl»- 
tion.  He  holds  that  tattooing  should  be  treated  as  unlawful  wound- 
ing !  As  the  operation  is  not  usually  performed  by  medical  men,  no 
responsibility  can  be  incurred  by  tiiem.  The  act  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  person  tattooed,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  results, 
at  least  in  this  country,  to  justify  legal  interference. 

A  medical  man  may  be  consulted  about  the  removal  of  these  marks, 
4Uid  when  he  has  tried  experiments  on  this  subject  he  will  be  aUe 
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to  appreciate  the  view  generally  entertained  of  their  indelibility,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  carbon  marks  are  concerned.  A  few  years  since 
I  was  consulted  in  the  following  case  : — By  an  accidental  discharge 
of  gunpowder  a  portion  was  blown  into  the  face  of  a  young  man. 
After  recovery  from  the  first  effects^  a  bluish-black  tint  was  left  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  upper  part  of  the- 
cheeks  and  eyelids.  He  had  consulted  several  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  under  their  advice  had  employed  various  local  applica- 
uons  for  the  removal  of  the  marks,  but  without  result.  I  saw  him  a 
year  after  the  accident.  On  examining  the  discoloured  parts  with  a 
magnityms  glass,  it  was  obvio\is  that  the  small  particles  of  carbon 
were  deep^  and  firmly  imbedded  in  the  cutis.  Local  applications^ 
to  promote  absorption  were  tried,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  cutis  would  remove  the  marks: 
Blistering  would  have  no  effect,  as  this  would  only  remove  the 
cuticle. 

Medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tattoo-marks  on  the  skin,  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  proof  or 
disproof  of  the  identity  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  If  it  ia 
alleged  that  they  have  existed  and  disappeared  by  time  or  artificial 
means,  medical  evidence  may  be  required  to  show  how^far  this  is 
probable.  In  the  Tichbome  case  now  pending  (Tichbome  v.  Lush- 
tngton,  C.P.  1871-2,  and  Beg.  v.  Castro  or  Tichhome,  August  1873), 
some  of  the  medico-legal  questions  in  reference  to  cicatrices, 
their  mode  of  production,  date,  &c.,  are  involved.  The  evidence 
of  identity  derivable  from  tattoo-marks  in  the  skin,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  removinfi;  such  marks  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  chemical 
substances,  are  a^o  points  raised  by  this  inquiiy.  As  the  case  is 
still  «tt&jitdice,  I  refrain  from  making  any  comments  on  the  medical 
evidence  whidi  has  been  already  given  for  and  against  the  claimant: 
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WOUXDS  OP  THE  HEAD. — CONCUSSIOK. — HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  INTOXICA- 
TION.— EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  AS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE  DISEASE  OB  MENTAL 
BXCrnSMENT. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE. — DEFORMITY  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE   OF 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE. — INJURIES  TO  THE   SPINE  IlST)   SPINAL  MARROW. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTBBRJB. 

The  dcmger  of  wounds,  and  their  injlueiice  in  cau^ng  death,  are  the 
two  principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  must 
be  directed. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Incised  wounds,  affecting  the  scalp,  unless  of  great  extent,  rarely 
produce  any  serious  effects.  When  the  wound  is  contused,  or 
accompanied  by  much  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  highly  dangerous 
in  consequence  of  the  tendency  which  the  inflammatory  process 
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lias  to  assume  an  eryBipelatotui  character.  The  results  of  these 
wounds  are,  however,  such  as  to  set  all  general  rules  of  prognosis 
at  defiance.  Slight  punctured  wounds  will  sometimes  terminate 
fatally  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  followed  by  extenaiYe 
suppuration  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  recover  from  a 
laoerated  wound  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  may  have  been 
Qd  from  the  bone.    There  are  two  sources  of  danger  in  troundb 

E scalp  : — 1.  The  access  of  erysipelatous  inflammation.  2.  In- 
ation  of  the  tendinous  structures,  followed  or  not  by  a  process 
of  suppuration.  Either  of  these  secondaiy  eflTects  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  slight  or  severe  wounds  and  prove  fataL  Neither  can 
be  regarded  as  an  unusual  result  of  a  severe  wound  of  the  scalp^ 
but  when  one  or  the  other  follows  a  slight  injury,  there  is  reason  t^ 
suspect  that  the  patient  may  have  been  constitutionally  predisposed 
to  the  attack.  Bad  treatment  may  likewise  lead  to  a  fatal  result 
from  a  wound  not  serious  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  question, — 
how  far  the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would  be  affected  by 
a  circumstance  of  this  nature  has  been  considered  in  another  place 
(ante,  p.  263).  Wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous  in  proportion, 
as  they  affect  the  brain ;  and  it  is  rare  that  a  severe  contused 
wound  is  unaccompanied  by  some  injury  to  this  organ.  There  is, 
however,  a  difficulty  which  a  practitioner  has  here  to  contend  with 
— namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  predict  from  external  ap- 
pearances, the  degree  of  mischief  which  has  been  produced  within. 
These  injuries,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  capricious  in  their  after 
effects, — the  slishtest  contusions  may  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, while  fractures,  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  bone, 
and  an  absolute  loss  of  substance  of  the  brain,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  perfect  recovery.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  consists  in  the  fact,  that  a  person  may 
recover  from  the  firat  eflfects  of  an  injury,  but  after  some  days  or 
weeks  he  will  suddenly  die  ;  and  on  examination  of  the  body,  the 
greater  part  of  the  brain  will  be  found  destroyed  by  suppuration, 
although  no  symptoms  of  mischief  may  have  manifested  themselves 
until  within  a  few  hours  of  death. 

ConctiMian, — The  common  effect  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
is  to  produce  concussion  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  both.  Concussion 
is  usually  indicated  by  fainting,  insensibility,  or  sudden  deatk 
occurring  immediately  after  the  application  of  external  violence. 
In  concussion  the  symptoms  come  on  at  once,  and  the  patient 
sometimes  dies  without  any  tendency  to  reaction  manifesting  itself. 
In  the  most  severe  form,  the  person  drop«  at  the  very  moment 
when  struck  and  dies  on  the  spot.  (Chelius's  'Surgery,'  yol.  1, 
p.  408.)  In  other  cases,  he  may  linger  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  several  days  or  weeks  and  then  die.  In  concussion  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  vomiting.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  neither  compression  nor  physical  injury  to  the  brain  is  neces- 
sary to  render  concussion  fatal.  This  may  be  entirely  dependent 
on  shock  to  the  nervous  system.-    After  death,  no  particular  morbid 
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•ehange  may  be  diacorered  in  the  bodyyOr  there  ma^  be  merely  the 
mark  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  head.    The  state  of  msensibilily  ob- 

.  served  in  concussion  may  be  only  i^paient ;  a  slight  degree  of 
consciousness  may  be  retuned. 

A  blow  on  the  skull  may  cause  death  by  leading  to  abscess  in  the 
brain,  although  there  may  be  no  fracture  or  oth^  physical  injury. 
A  case  of  this  kind  proving  fatal  in  about  a  week  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Lloyd.    (*  Lancet,*  May  1873,  p.  697.) 

Inflammation  mav  follow  the  prUry  shock  from  concussion- 
suppuration  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks,  or  even  months.  It  is  necessary  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view  to  notice  that  a  person  may  move  about  and  occupy 
himself,  while  apparently  convalescent,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
recovery  from  the  first  shock,  and  then  suddenly  be  seized  with 
&tal  symptoms,  and  die.  This  apparent  recovery  leads  to  the 
common  supposition,  that  death  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
intervening  cause,  and  not  by  the  original  violence  to  the  head,  a 
point  generally  urged  in  the  defence  of  such-  cases.  When  tiie 
inflammation  that  follows  concussion  is  of  a  chronic  character,  the 
person  may  suflier  from  pain  in  the  head  and  vomiting,  and  die 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Concussion  may 
sometimes  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  a  violent  fall  on  the  f ee^ 
in  which  case  the  head  receives  a  shock  through  the  medium  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  skuU  may  be  thereby  extensively  fractured  at 
ihe  base,  and  the  brain  may  be  even  shattered  by  such  a  f  alL  This 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  son 

•  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  AUen  v.  the  Chester  Bailway  CorMnmy  (Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Feb.  1857),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  an  injury 
caused  by  a  railway  collision.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
plaintifl*  received  a  blow  on  the  head.  There  were  no  immediate 
efifects ;  but  in  two  days  he  suffered  from  lightness  of  the  head 
and  other  s3rmptoms,  attributed  by  his  medical  attendant  to  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  Subsequently 
there  were  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spine.  There  was  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  spine,  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  legs,  with  loss  of  memory.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  attributed  these  imnptoms  to  a  blow  received  by  him  at 
the  base  of  the  skulL  The  defendants  contended  that  if  these 
were  the  results  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  they  ought  to  have 
manifested  themselves  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  and  this  view  was  to  some  extent  supx)orted  by  the  evidence 
of  experienced  surgeons.  In  substance,  however,  the  medical 
evidence  on  the  two  sides  was  not  conflicting.  Concussion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  is  ordinarily  known  to  surgeons,  is  generally  attended 
with  some  ifnmediaie  symptoms ;  but  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
properly  admitted  that  *  a  concussion  of  the  brain  (and  spine  ?), 
attended  with  apparently  slight  symptoms  at  first,  might,  under 

pectiUar  circnnutances,  be  followed  by  serious  symptoms.'    As  no 
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-other  cause  could  be  aasi^^iied  for  the  symptoiiiB,  thii  was  praotioally 
admitting  that  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  &om  the  injury,  the  degree 
being  simj^ly  a  question  for  the  jury.  They  returned  a  yerdict  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Concussion  distinguished  from  intoxication, — ^The  anrmptoms  under 
which  a  wounded  person  is  labouring  may  be  sometimes  attributed 
to  intoxication^  and  a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  what  difference 
exists  between  this  state  and  that  of  concussion.  The  history  of 
the  case  will,  in  general,  suffice  to  establish  a  distinction,  but  this 
<aumot  always  be  obtained.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  odour  of 
the  breath  wiU  enable  a  surgeon  to  detect  intoxication ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  man  may  meet  with  concussion  after  having  drunk 
liquor  insufficient  to  cause  intoxication,  or  concussion  may  take 
place  while  he  is  intoxicated, — a  combination  which  frequently 
occurs.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  wait  for  time  to  deve- 
lop the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Concussion  may  be  so  slight  as 
sometimes  closely  to  resemble  intoxication,  and  nrom  the  absence 
of  all  marks  of  violence  to  the  head  and  the  existence  of  a  spiritu- 
ous odour  in  the  breath,  the  medical  examiner  might  be  easily 
deceived.  If  there  be  no  perceptible  odour  in  the  breath,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxication.  On 
the  other  hand,  intoxication  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
apprehension  of  fatal  consequences,  and  the  co-existence  of  a  marie 
of  violence  on  the  head  mignt  lead  to  error  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  What  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  occa- 
sions? The  examiner  should  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  and  if 
there  be  one  cause  for  the  symptoms  more  probable  than  another, 
he  should  adopt  it : — if  there  be  any  doubt,  this  should  be  stated 
to  the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  brain  in  a  dead  body,  which 
will  enable  a  practitioner  to  distinguish  whether  concussion  or 
intoxication  had  existed  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
The  vessels  may  be  congested  in  both  cases.  The  discovery  of  an 
alcoholic  liquid  in  the  stomach  might  lead  to  a  presumption  that 
deceased  had  been  intoxicated,  whue  marks  of  violence  on  the  head 
might  favour  the  view  that  he  had  suffered  from  concussion.  When 
boUi  conditions  are  found,  the  examination  of  the  body  cannot  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  answer  must  then  depend  on 
the  special  circumstances  proved,  and,  if  procurable,  on  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms  preceding  death.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  medical 
witnesses  are  not  sufficiently  careful,  on  these  occasions,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  signs  of  intoxication  about  an  injured 
person.  Subsequent  proceedings  may  render  this  a  material  part 
of  the  inquiry. 

The  distinction  of  apoplexy  from  drunkenness  involves  greater 
difficulties.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  the  true  diagnosis 
of  alcoholic  or  narcotic  poisoning  (p.  164,  ante).  Dr.  Jackson  has 
directed  attention  to  tlus  mediod  question  in  a  case  reported  in 
the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871, 1,  360.    Some  instructive  cmbm^ 
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in  reference  to  this  oomplioation  of  wounds,  have  been  published 
by  M.  Tardieu.    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  yoL  44,  p.  347.) 

ExtravaacUion  or  efftuum  of  blood. — ^A  blow  on  the  head  may 
destroy  life  by  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the  surface  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  pugilistic  combats,  when  a  person 
is  thus  struck,  he  commonly  falls,  and  death  may  take  place  in  a 
few  minutes.  On  inspection,  blood  may  be  found  effused  either  at 
the  base  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  question  will 
present  itself — Did  the  injury  which  caused  death  arise  from  a  blow 
or  a  fall  ?  A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  may  cause  fatal  effusion  of 
blood,  but  on  these  occasions  the  effusion  commonly  arises  from  the 
violent  concussion  which  the  injured  person  sustains  by  the  fall. 
A  medical  witness  will  therefore  in  general  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  fatal  efiiision  might  have  taken  place  either  from  a  blow 
or  a  fall.  If  the  fall  has  resulted  from  accident  and  not  from  a 
blow,  this  will,  of  course,  absolve  the  accused  from  responsibility 
for  the  fatal  results.  This  subject  has  important  applications  in 
legal  medicine,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  death 
from  injuries  to  the  head,  and  there  are  generally  many  cases  of 
this  description  tried  at  the  Assizes.  Efiision  may  occur  from 
violence  with  or  without  fracture,  and  it  may  take  place  without 
being  accompanied  by  any  external  marks  of  injury. 

In  case  of  injuries  to  the  head  proving  fatal  by  effusion  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the 
violence  and  apparently  be  going  on  well,  when  he  will  suddenly 
become  worse  and  die.  Effusion  takes  place  slowly  at  first, — it 
may  be  arrested  by  the  effects  of  stupor  from  concussion,  by  a 
portion  of  the  blood  coagulating  aroimd  the  ruptured  orifices  of  the 
vessels,  or  by  some  other  mechanical  impediment  to  its  escape  ;  but 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  especially  if  the  person  be  excited 
or  disturbed,  the  bleeding  will  recur  and  destroy  life  by  producinsr 
compression  of  the  brain.  How  many  hours  or  days  are  required 
in  order  that  such  an  increased  effusion  should  take  place  after  an 
accident,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  in  severe  cases,  it  is  generally 
observed  to  follow  the  injury  within  a  short  time.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  related  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  thrown  out  of 
a  chaise,  and  fell  upon  his  head  with  such  violence  as  te  stvm  him 
in  the  first  instance.  After  a  short  time  he  recovered  his  senses, 
and  felt  so  much  better  that  he  entered  the  chaise  again,  and  waa 
driven  to  his  father's  house  by  a  companion.  He  attempted  to 
pass  off  the  accident  as  of  a  trivial  nature,  but  he  soon  began  ta 
feel  heavy  and  drowsy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  te  ^o  te  bed.  His 
symptems  became  more  alarming,  and  he  cGed  in  s^ut  an  hour,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  When, 
the  brain  has  sustained  laceration  from  violence,  in  addition  to 
insensibility,  convulsions  are  frequently  observed. 

Effusion  of  blood  from  disease  or  violerice, — Blood  may  be  found 
efiused  in  various  situations  within  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  effusion  may  be  either  disease  or  violence.     The 
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skill  of  a  medical  jurist  is  often  required  to  determine  which  of 
ihese  causes  is  the  more  probable,  as  where,  for  instance,  a  pugilist 
has  died,  after  having  received  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  and 
his  adversary  is  tried  on  a  charoe  of  manslaughter.  On  these 
occasions  it  is  often  urged  in  the  oefenoe,  that  the  bleeding  mi|^t 
have  arisen  either  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or,  if  the  evidence  render  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  the 
cause, — that  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  aggravated  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  vessels,  or  by  the  excitement  into  which  the  de- 
ceased was  thrown,  either  from  the  effects  of  intoxication  or  passion. 
When  the  brain  is  not  lacerated  by  violence,  the  blood  is  effused 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  between  the  membranes, 
or  at  the  base.  When  the  effusion  is  caused  by  violence,  tiie 
effused  blood  is  not  always  found  under  the  spot  where  the  blow 
was  inflicted,  but  occasionally,  by  counter-stroke  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  directly  opposite  io  it : — a  case  which  a  medical  witness 
has  frequently  been  required  to  explain  on  trials,  and  which  depends 
on  the  same  cause  as  fracture  by  counter-stroke,  ie.,  on  a  separa- 
tion of  parts  G^'ceration  of  the  brain,  effusion  of  blood,  or  even 
fracture  of  the  bones)  at  the  point  of  tiie  skull  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  sustains  the  violence.  Thus,  fracture  of  the  baiBe  of  the 
skull  is  frequently  the  result  of  severe  violence  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  head  (vertex).  Effusions  of  blood  from  a  diseased  state  of 
the  vessels  more  commonly  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
but  they  sometimes  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  as  a  result  of 
mere  excitement  or  over-exertion  of  the  muscular  powers.  A 
diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  probably  a  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  will,  on  these  occasions,  be  apparent  on 
inspection. 

If  the  effusion  depend  on  disetue,  the  arteries  around  may  be 
found  in  a  diseased  condition,  or  the  brain  itself  may  be  found 
softened  and  disorganized.  The  state  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels 
should  be  closely  examined  in  all  cases  of  alleged  violence,  since 
htemorrhage  may  take  place  either  from  excitement  or  slight  blows, 
whenever  this  diseasea  condition  exists.  It  has  occasionaUy  hap- 
pened, especially  in  old  persons,  that  the  person  has  dropped  down 
dead  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  that  death  has  been  wrongly 
imputed  to  violence.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  from  disease  rarely  oc- 
curs in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age.  Frequent  intemperance 
and  violent  passion  may,  however,  ^sily  create  a  tendency  to  it 
in  younger  persons.  As  an  effect  of  violence  it  may  take  place  in 
persons  of  all  ages,  but  when  the  marks  of  violence  are  slight,  a 
witness  must  exercise  great  caution  before  he  alleges  that  the 
effusion  was  produced  by  a  blow,  esjpedally  when  it  is  found  that 
the  deceased  was  of  intemperate  nabits. 

Another  condition  besides  intoxication  and  passion  has  been  said 
to  favour  a  rupture  of  vessels  and  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain 
— namely,  a  thickened  state  of  the  substance  of  the  left  ventride 
of  the  heart    According  to  some  pathologists,  this  morbid  conditioa 
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fayotm  the  ooemrenoe  ci  oerebnd  hsemorrliage  by  the  force  with 
which  the  yentride  propels  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Unless  th& 
brain  is  softened  and  the  yessels  are  diseased,  it  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  this  condition  of  the  heart  would  have  much 
influence. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  we  may  say  that  in  efiusions^ 
of  blood  from  viohnoe,  the  blood  ffenerally  issues  from  a  yessel 
which  is  plainly  seen  to  be  torn,  as  uie  middle  artery  of  the  brain 
or  the  lateral  sinus.  The  effused  blood  is  commonly  foimd  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  not  in  its  substance,  unless  the  organ 
is  lacerated.  When  situate  between  the  dura  mater  (outer  mem- 
brane) and  the  skull,  but  especially  when  immediately  below  the 
seat  of  yiolence  or  directly  opposite  to  it  by  counter-stroke,  this  is 
strong  evidence,  ceeteris  paribus,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  blow. 
When  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  presumption  of  the  ex- 
travasation being  due  to  violence  is  great ;  because  this  is  not  only 
a  sufficient,  but  an  obvious  cause,  while  the  idea  of  its  having  pro- 
ceeded from  disease  only  is  remote  and  speculative.  When,  besides 
these  conditions,  there  is  no  remarkable  congestion  of  the  brain  in 
other  spots,  when  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  firm,  and  the  ves- 
sels are  to  all  appearance  free  from  disease,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  must  have  been  due  to  violence, 
and  to  no  other  cause  whatever. 

The  evidence  given  on  some  trials,  when  the  main  question  has 
turned  upon  the  caitse  of  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  sustained  violent  injuries  to  the  head, 
has  rather  tended  to  reflect  disgrace  on  medical  science.  It  has 
been  made  to  appear  from  the  mouth  of  the  medical  witness,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  that  no  sort  of  mechanical  violence 
applied  to  the  head  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  dnmkenness  or  passion, 
—of  one  whose  cerebral  vessels  were  probably  diseased, — or  the 
substance  of  whose  heart  might  be  thickened,— could  have  had 
any  effect  in  producing  a  fatal  extravasation  found  in  the  head  after 
death  !  In  spite  of  an  individual  having  received  a  violent  blow 
with  a  bludgeon,  sufficient  to  have  killed  a  stout  and  vigorous  man, 
or  of  lus  having  been  thrown  with  considerable  force  with  his  head 
against  a  stone  floor,  an  unqualified  admission  is  often  made,  that 
excitement  alone,  or  drunkenness  alone,  would  account  for  the 
effusion  without  reference  to  the  blow!  In  putting  the  most 
favourable  construction  upon  these  cases,  when  we  have  clear 
evidence  of  great  violence  having  been  used  to  the  head,  with  the 
presence  of  Qie  usual  post-mortem  appearances,  our  opinion  should 
be  that  the  excitement  or  dnmkenness  might  have  predisposed  to, 
but  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of,  the  cerebral  heemorrhage. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  assuming  that  apoplexy  from 
natural  causes  always  occurs  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  just  at  the 
time  that  the  person  receives  a  violent  blow  with  a  bludgeon  on  the 
head,  or  for  giving  to  the  assailant  the  benefit  of  this  hypothetical 
explMnaUon  I    A  mere  inspection  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead 
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to  the  diflcoyery  of  the  cause  of  an  effnaion  on  the  bxain.  The^ 
violence  producing  an  effusion  of  blood  may  have  been  sli^t,  and 
unless  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  it  may  be 
overlooked.  The  condition  of  the  efiused'blood  should  be  accurately 
noticed,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  presents  any  marks  in- 
dicative of  its  being  recent  or  of  old  standing. 

Spontaneous  effusions  or  effusions  from  disease  are  not  easily 
distmguished  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  violence  to  the 
head.  Br.  Wilks  has  pointed  out  that  in  most  instances  of  severe 
injury  attended  with  effusion  of  blood,  the  structure  of  the  brain 
is  found  bruised.  In  meningeal  apoplexy  (apoplexy  of  the  mem- 
branes) the  source  of  the  blood  is  a  vein  of  the  pia  mater  or  inner 
membrane,  and  sometimes  a  large  arterial  trunk.  The  difficulty 
chiefly  arises  in  those  cases  in  which  effusion  is  found  after  slight 
violence,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  disease  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain.  Dr.  Wilks  gives  the  results  of  several  inspections  in 
which  effusion  was  owing  to  disease— to  violence,  and  to  a  mixed 
condition.     (See  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1859,  p.  120.) 

Effusion  of  blood  from  excitement. — When  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  these  cases,  it  is  always  a  fair  matter  of  inquiry  whether 
the  violence,  upon  the  evidence,  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  great 
to  aocoimt  for  the  eff^on  without  the  supposition  of  coexisting 
disease  or  excitement.  Admitting  that  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, and  the  extensive  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  may  take 
place  from  simple  excitem,ent  and  passion,  yet  this  is  an  event  com- 
paratively rare,  at  least  in  the  young  and  healthy,  while  nothing  is 
more  common  than  that  these  results  should  follow  violent  injuries 
to  the  head,  whatever  the  age  or  condition  of  the  person.  A  medi- 
cal witness  should  remember  that  on  these  occasions,  if  he  is  unable 
to  say  positively  whether  the  effusion  was  due  to  the  excitement  or 
the  blows,  he  will  satisfy  the  Court  ^if  he  only  states  clearly  that 
which  is,  in  his  own  mind,  the  more'probable  cause  of  death  ;  and 
by  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  beforehand,  he  will 
rarely  util  to  find  that  one  cause  was  more  probable  than  the  other. 
Thus,  if  a  man,  excited  by  passion  and  intoxication,  is  struck  on 
the  head,  and  the  blow  is  slight — such  as  an  unaffected  person 
would  probably  have  sustained  without  injuiy — ^^et  in  this  case  in- 
sensibility and  death  follow,  and,  on  examination,  a  quantity  of 
blood  is  found  effused  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  the  practitioner  that  the  effusion  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  excitement  under  which  the  deceased  was  labouring  ? 
To  take  a  converse  instance— a  man  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  another,  is  struck  most  violently  on  the  head,  or  falls  with 
great  force  on  this  part  of  his  body  :  on  an  inspection  it  is  foimd 
that  death  has  arisen  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  it  would  be  no  unexpected  consequence  of  the  violence 
inflicted,  that  a  similar  appearance  should  be  met  with  in  an  indi- 
vidual calm  and  unexcitea  : — Can  the  practitioner  hesitate  to  sav^ 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  blow  would  satjaiaictorS;^ 
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acoount  for  the  efftudon,  without  reference  to  any  co-existing  causes 
of  excitement  ?  These  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  influence,  in 
giving  an  increased  tendency  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  in  aggra- 
vating the  consequences  of  t^e  blow,  but  no  further. 

In  these  criminal  investiffations,  when  a  witness  is  examined  in 
chief,  he  asserts,  perhaps,  uiAi  the  effusion  of  blood  was  owing  to 
a  blow  inflicted  on  the  head.  The  counsel  who  cross-examines 
him,  then  puts  the  leading  question,  whether  vessels  may  not  be 
ruptured  by  excitement  :  he  answers,  without  any  qualification,  in 
fche  aflSrmative,  and  thus  produces  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury  that  excitement  may  have  caused  the  rupture  of  the  vessel 
in  the  particular  case  on  which  he  is  being  examined.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  sort  of  answer  which  a  piison^s  counsel  wishes  to  ex- 
tract from  a  witness ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  Court  is 
not  always  removed,  even  by  a  careful  re-examination.  The  coim- 
sel  for  the  defence  is  well  aware  that  in  a  case  of  this  description, 
his  only  chance  of  obtaining  an  acquittal  is  to  throw  a  degree  of 
doubt  on  the  medical  evidence,  and  to  render  it  probable  to  a  jury 
that  the  death  of  the  deceased  person  was  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  prisoner.  As  leading  questions  are 
allowed  to  be  put  to  any  extent  in  a  cross-examination,  the  answer 
in  the  monosyllable  '  yes '  or  '  no,'  generally  carries  with  it  much 
more  than  a  medical  witness  intends.  It  may  be  very  proper 
that  a  skilful  barrister  shoidd  exercise  his  talents  in  this  way,  but 
a  medical  witness  has  to  remember  that  he  is  sworn  to  state  the 
whole  truth.  A  qualified  answer  should  be  given  to  what  is  really 
a  general  question ;  and,  supposing  his  opinion  to  be  already  formed 
on  the  subject  on  which  hu  evidence  is  required,  he  should  not, 
unless  it  be  strictly  consistent  with  his  own  views,  allow  his  answer 
to  a  general  question  to  be  made  applicable  to  a  particular  case.  If 
then  asked,  in  cross-examination,  whether  vessels  might  not  be 
ruptured,  and  blood  extravasated  by  mere  excitementf  he  should 
answer  that  such  an  effect  might  undoubtedly  follow ;  but  that  it 
was  his  opinion, — and  I  am  here  supposing  that  his  opinion  has 
been  f oimded  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  the  medical  facts, 
— ^that  excitement  was  not  the  cause  of  rupture  and  extravasation 
in  the  case  in  question.  A  witness  has,  it  appears  to  me,  a  right 
to  insist  that  his  evidence  shall  pass  to  the  jury  without  having  any 
designed  ambiguity  attached  to  it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  remedy 
for  an  evil  of  this  kind  is  the  re-examination  of  the  witness  ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  from  the  reports  of  many  cases  before  me,  that  the 
point  is  overlooked.  Besides,  one  cannot  understand  why  a  piece 
of  sophistry  and  equivocation  is  to  be  left  to  a  chance  exposure  : — 
the  case  would  then  rest,  not  upon  sound  medical  evidence,  but 
upon  the  relative  degree  of  inffenuity  and  ability  displayed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence. 

Date  of  ejffkmonB. — ^Recent  eff^ons  of  blood  are  recognized  by 

.  their  red  colour,  and  the  consisteiu^  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or 

Qoagolunu    After  some  days  the  dots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown 
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oolour,  and  this  passes  gradually  into  an  ochreous  tint,  which  maj 
be  met  with  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  days  after  the  violence 
(Cases  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1859,  5,  122).  Coagula  of 
effused  blood  also  undergo  changes  in  structure  and  consistency ; 
when  old,  they  are  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph,  which  is  some- 
times disposed  in  membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
these  are  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain.  The  surface  of 
this  organ  sometimes  presents  a  mark  indicative  of  pressure.  When 
a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  an  efEu- 
sion  found  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.  A  surgeon  may 
not  be  able  to  fix  the  precise  date,  but  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  the  blood  has  been  effused  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months^ 

When  a  blow  on  the  head  is  of  a  heavy  bruising  kind,  the  whole 
mbstance  of  the  skull  may  be  fractured  without  a  division  of  the 
skin.  There  is  one  remariLable  circumstance  connected  with  frac- 
tures accompanied  by  depression  of  bone,  which  here  requires  to  be 
mentioned — namely,  that  the  person  has  been  sensible  so  long  as 
the  foreign  substance  which  produced  the  fracture  and  depression 
remainea  wedged  in  the  brain,  and  that  insensibility  and  other 
fatal  symptoms  b^gan  to  manifest  themselves  only  after  its  removal. 
This  being  admitted,  it  may  be  urged  in  defence,  that  death  was 
really  caused  by  medical  interference.  But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  state,  that  the  wounded  person  must  have  died  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  if  the  foreign  body  had  been  allowed  te  remain  ; 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of  practice  to 
remove  all  such  foreign  substances  without  delay.  In  fractures  of 
the  skull  with  depression,  it  may  become  a  question  whether  the 
surgeon  raised  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  so  soon  as  he  ought 
te  have  done. 

In  the  description  of  injuries  of  the  head,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  use  of  terms  with  which  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  not  likely  to  be  acquainted.  In  giving  evidence  upon  the 
situation  of  wounds,  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  effects  of 
fractures,  medical  witnesses  are  often  compelled  to  make  use  of 
anatomical  terms,  and  are  not  always  successful  in  explaining  them. 
With  the  view  of  removing  this  diffi- 
culty, and  supplvinff,  to  some  extent, 
the  means  of  following  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  in  his  description  of  injuries  to 
the  head  and  its  contents,  an  engraving, 
representing  the  relative  position  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  is  annexed .        ^  _  ^  ^ 

Fig.  47  represents  a  section  of  the  Z^ssI^'V^^Sr^P^r^  j 
bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  three  mem-  ^^  ^  ^  ^  IK^  • 
branes  which  cover  the  brain,    (a)  Sec-     xhe  sknu,  with  its  outer  and 

tion  of  the  skull-bones,  with  the  outer  inner  teble,  and  the  three  ooTer- 

and  inner  tables,  and  tiie  intermediate  ^^J^l^^  (memhraMt). 

cellular  structure  or  diploe,  indicated 

by  the  dark  shading ;  the  scalp,  or  skin  of  the  skull,  which  covers 
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the  outer  table,  is  not  represented.  Oi)  The  dura  mater,  or  outer 
membrane  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  thick  ana  fibrous,  closely  adherent  to 
tiie  inside  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  but  smooth  on  the  side 
towards  the  brain,  (c)  The  tunica  arachnoides,  so  named  from  its 
delicate  web-like  structure,  smooth  towards  the  dura  mater,  but 
closely  covering  the  pia  mater  beneath,  (d)  The  pia  mater — the 
membrane  whidi  immediately  invests  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
dips  into  all  the  convolutions.  It  contains  the  blood-vessels  which 
nourish  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  These  membranes  are,  for 
distinctness,  represented  as  bein^  separated  from  each  other,  but 
they  are  naturally  in  dose  proxunil^,  and  the  rou^h  side  of  the 
dura  mater  is  closely  adherent  to  the  mside  of  the  sktdl  (calvarium). 
The  ordinary  seats  of  the  effhsion  of  blood  from  violence,  are  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and  between  th^ 
pia  mater  and  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

In  reference  to  persons  found  dead  with  severe  injuries  to  the 
head  attended  with  fracture  and  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  » 
medical  man  may  be  required  to  say  whether  such  an  amoimt  of 
violence  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  retention  of  muscular 
exertion,  and  power  of  locomotion  by  the  deceased.  For  instance,  a 
man  may  fall  n*om  a  height,  and  produce  a  severe  compound  frac- 
ture of  tiie  skull.  He  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  rise  and  walk 
some  distance  before  he  ftdls  dead.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  might  be  a  strong  disposition  to  assert  that  the  deceased 
must  have  been  murdered, — ^the  injuries  being  such  that  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  himself,  there  being  at  the  same  time  no 
weapon  near,  and  no  elevated  spot  from  which  he  could  have  fallen. 
The  discovery,  after  death,  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  with  great 
effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  must  not,  however,  lead  a  surgeon 
to  suppose  that  the  person  who  sustained  the  violence  had  been  im- 
mediately incapacitated.  There  are  various  cases  recorded  which 
show  that  a  power  to  move  has  been  retained  imder  conditions 
which  might  be  supposed  to  render  a  person  incapable  of  moving 
from  the  spot.  Full  allowance  must  be  made  on  these  occasions  for 
the  possible  exercise  of  locomotion  by  the  deceased.  Although  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  may  be  found  after  death  pressing  on  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  effusion  and 
pressure  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  violence. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  will  be  further  seen  by  the 
following  medioo-logal  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Wallace.  A  man  was 
found  dead  in  a  stable  with  a  severe  fnicture  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  had  caused  a  rupture  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain.  A 
companion  was  accused  of  having  murdered  him,  but  he  alleged 
that  the  deceased  had  fallen  from  nis  horse  the  day  before,  and  had 
thus  met  with  the  accident.  It  appeared,  however,  that  after  the 
fall,  the  deceased  had  gone  into  a  public-house  before  he  returned 
to  the  stables,  and  had  remained  'mere  some  time  drinking.  The 
question  respecting  the  guilt  of  the  accused  party  rested  upon  the 
Tact  whether,  after  such  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull  with 
extravaa&tioa  of  blood|  it  waa  i^oinbld  for  a  man  to  do  what  Uie 
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prisoner  had  represented  the  deceased  to  have  done.  Dr.  Wallace 
•gaye,  very  properly,  a  qualified  opinion ;  he  said  it  was  improbable, 
but  not  impossible  that,  after  receiving  such  an  injury,  the  deceased 
could  have  walked  into,  and  drunk  at  a  public-house.  The  extra- 
vasation was  here  the  immediate  cause  of  deatii,  and  probably  this 
did  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
ihe  excitement  from  drinking. 

WoMivds  of  the  hrain. — ^Wounds  of  the  brain  sometimes  prove 
instantaneously  mortal,  even  when  slight,  while  in  other  cases 
recoveries  take  place. from  contused  or  punctured  wounds  of  thia 
organ,  contrary  to  all  expectation.  When  a  person  survives  the 
first  efiects  of  the  injury,  there  are  two  sources  of  danger  which 
await  him : — 1.  The  production  of  fungus  from  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  brain ;  and  2.  Inflammation  and  its  consequences.  The 
process  of  inflammation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  very  slowly 
established  in  this  organ;  it  may  not  manifest  itself  imtil  from 
three  to  ten  weeks  after  the  injury.  In  one  remarkable  case,  where 
a  child  was  accidentally  shot  through  the  brain,  the  ball  having 
traversed  both  hemispheres,  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
manifested  themselves  for  twenty-six  days.  The  child  died  on  tiie 
twenty-ninth  day.     (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  41.) 

Wownds  of  the  fa/c/t, — When  wounds  of  the  face  are  of  any 
extent  they  are  usually  followed  by  great  deformity;  and  when 
they  penetrate  the  cavities  in  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
situated,  they  often  prove  fatal,  either  by  involving  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  or  by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  this  organ. 
Wounds  of  the  ^throws  are  not  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed.  Besides  being  attended  with  deformity  when 
ihey  heal,  they  are  liable  to  cause  during  the  process  of  healing, 
serious  disorders  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Amaurosis  and  neu- 
ralgia are  recorded  amon^  the  secondary  and  not  unusual  conse- 
quences of  such  wounds,  when  the  supra-orbitar  nerve  has  become 
implicated.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  there  may  be 
inflammation  of  the  parts  within  the  orbit,  extendii^  by  contiguity 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  proving  fatal  by  leading  to  the 
formation  of  matter  within  that  organ.  Amaurosis  in  the  right  eye 
has  been  known  to  occur  from  a  contused  wound,  not  of  a  violent 
nature,  on  the  right  eyebrow.  Wounds  apparently  confined  to  the 
external  parts  of  the  face  frequently  conceal  deep-seated  mischief. 
A  sharp  instrument  penetrating  the  eyelid,  and  passing  upwards 
with  any  force,  will  produce  fracture  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone,  which  is  known  to  be  extremely  thin,  and  even  injure 
the  brain  beyond. 

Deformity  <is  a  consequence  of  wownds  of  the  face. — ^Woimds  of  the 
face  when  at  all  extensive,  are  always  followed,  in  healing,  by 
greater  or  less  deformity,  A  medical  witness  may,  perhaps,  find 
these  questions  pui^to  him  in  relation  to  them  :  Is  the  woimd  likely 
to  be  attended  with  deformity  ?  Could  such  a  wound  of  the  face 
heal  without  deformity  ?— or,  Could  the  deformity,  ii  \\,  ^7;i&V>^\:A:^^ 
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been  produced  bj  any  other  cause  than  the  wound  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  of  some  importance.  A  person  may  allege  that  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  face,  when  tne  medical  witness,  on  examina- 
tion, may  find  no  trace  of  such  a  wound  as  that  described.  Again, 
a  person  may  seek  damages  from  another  in  a  civil  action,  by  alleg- 
ing that  a  particular  dSormity  was  produced  by  a  wound,  when 
the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  disease,  or  to- 
some  accidental  cause. 

IKJTJRISS  TO  THE  SPINE. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  spinal  mairow  seldom  require  medico- 
legal investigation ;  but  this  organ  is  liable  to  concussion  from 
blows,  to  compression  from  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  or  the  efiusion 
of  blood,  with  all  the  secondary  consequences  attending  such  ac- 
cidents. Concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  commonly  produces 
paralysis,  affecting  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  lower  limbs.  These 
symptoms  may  not  appear  at  once,  but  come  on  after  some  hours^ 
or  oays.  After  death  no  traces  of  mechanical  injury  may  be  dis- 
covered. Blows  on  the  spine,  unattended  with  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion, may,  according  to  the  observation  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  be  followed 
by  mflammation  and  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  slight 
injury  has  thus  been  known  to  cause  death,  by  giving  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow.  This  organ  is  also  liable  to 
compression  from  slight  causes,  and  death  may  occur  from  para- 
lysis of  the  nerves  of  respiration. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebra, — ^These  fractures  are  generally  attended 
with  displacement,  and  thus  produce  compression  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  They  are  the  more  rapidly  fatal,  in  proportion  as  the 
injury  is  high  up  in  the  vertebral  column.  The  whole  of  the  body 
becomes  paralyzed  below  the  seat  of  injury,  as  a  residt  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  marrow.  If  the  seat  of  compression  is  above 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  death  is  commonly  immediate  :  asphyxia 
then  results  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  diaphri^gm, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  respiration.  In  falls  on  the  siimmit  of 
the  head  from  a  height,  it  sometimes  happens,  not  only  that  the  skull 
is  extensively  fractured,  but  that  the  dentiform  process  of  the 
second  vertebra  is  broken  off,  owing  to  the  head  being  doubled 
under  the  body.  This  injury  to  the  second  vertebra  may  be  the 
cause  of  death.  From  a  case  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  it 
would  appear  that  this  accident  is  not  always  attended  with  fatal 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  ('  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.'  Jan.  1838.) 
In  one  instance  the  x>erson  survived  fifteen  months  (ib.  Oct.  1845, 
p.  527)  ;  and  in  another,  in  which  the  fracture  was  caused  by  the 

Satient  turning  in  bed  while  his  head  was  pressed  on  the  pillow, 
eath  did  not  take  place  for  siocteen  months.  ^Copland,  '  Diet.  Pr. 
Med.,'  Paralysis.)  On  several  criminal  trials,  this  injury  waa 
TOoved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death :  and  in  a  case  tried  at 
Glasgow  (the  King  against  Beid,  1835),  it  became  a  mat^ial  quea- 
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tion,  how  far  such  a  fracture  miffht  result  from  disease.  It  may 
happen  that  caries  of  the  bone,  or  disease  of  tiie  transverse  ligamen^ 
will  cause  a  separation  of  the  dentiform  process  from  the  second 
cervical  vertebra.  The  state  of  the  bone  in  these  alleged  fatal^ 
accidents  should,  therefore,  be  doselv  examined.  A  slight  OMiae 
may  sometimes  produce  severe  and  fatal  injury  to  the  neck.  A 
lunatic  in  a  private  asylum  suddenly  threw  her  head  back,  in  order 
to  avoid  takmg  some  food  that  was  offered  to  her ;  and  she  died 
evidently  from  the  compression  produced  by  a  dispUcement  of 
the  dentiform  process  ot  the  second  vertebra.  A  woman  died 
suddenly  a  month  after  her  confinement :  she  had  been  suckling 
lier  child  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  she  was  found 
dead.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  head  were  caxofolly 
examined,  without  the  discovery  of  any  morbid  appearance  to 
account  for  her  death — ^when,  as  the  brain  was  being  returned  into 
the  skull,  one  of  the  inspectors  noticed  a  projection  at  the  foramen 
magnum.  On  further  examination,  the  dentiform  process  of  the 
second  vertebra  was  found  to  have  been  displaced,  and  this  had 
so  injured  the  spinal  marrow  as  to  destroy  life.  (*  Med.  QtA,*  vol.  3^ 
p.  582.)  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  bone  was  in  a  healthy  or 
diseased  condition.  In  fractures  of  tiie  vertebne,  a  person  is 
generally  so  disabled,  whatever  may  be  the  situatian  of  the  fracture, 
that  he  cannot  walk  or  exert  himself. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  its  contents  are  generally  the  result 
of  f (JIb  or  blows,  either  on  the  head  or  the  lower  part  of  the  column. 
The  secondary  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  sometimes  so 
insidious  as  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  death  may  take  place  quite 
unexpectedly  some  weeks  after  the  accident.  Spicula  of  bone^ 
separated  by  fractures,  may  remain  adherent  for  some  time  ;  and, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  be  forced  off,  and  destroy  life  by 
penetrating  the  qp>P^  marrow,  at  a  long  period  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury.  This  has  been  known  to  happen  in  fractures  in- 
volving the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in  such  cases 
death  is  immediate.  The  spinal  marrow  has  been  in  some  instances 
wounded  in  its  upper  part  by  sharp-pointed  instruments  introduced 
between  the  vertebrae.  Death  is  an  instantaneous  result  when  the 
wound  is  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra  : — there  is  no  part  of  the 
spine  where  a  weapon  can  so  easily  penetrate  as  this,  especially  If 
the  neck  be  slightly  bent  forward.  The  external  wound  wus  made 
may  be  very  small,  and  if  produced  with  any  obliquity  by  drawing 
aside  the  integuments,  it  might  be  easily  overlooked,  or  it  mig^ 
be  set  down  as  superfidaL 
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CHAPTER  33. 

irovirDs  OF   thb  chbst. — itoxtkds  and  buftubss  of  the  L172VOS   Amy 

HSABT. — ^WOTTKDS  OF  LABOB  BLOOD  TBSaELS. — WOT7in>8  AlfD  BTTPTUBES  OF' 
THB  DIAPHBAOK. — ^DIBBCTIOK  OF  WOVITDS  OF  THB  CHBST. — IFOUilDS  OF  THB 
▲BDOIOSN. — DEATH    FROM    BLOWS     OX    THB    CAYITT. — BTTPTUBES    OF     THE 
LnrSB,  OAZJrBLADDEB,   STUBM,  XIDlfBTS,  UrTBSnmS,  STOMACH,  AKD  TJRI- 
KABT  BLADDER. — WOUNDS  OF  THB  GBNITAL  OBOAKS. 

Woivnds  of  the  chest. — ^Wounds  of  the  chest  have  been  divided  into^ 
those  which  are  confined  to  the  parietes  or  walla  and  those  which 
penetrate  the  cavity.  Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  are  rarely  followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  The 
bleeding  is  not  considerable,  and  is  fi^enerally  anested  without 
much  difficulty.  They  heal  either  by  acmesion  or  suppuration,  and 
imlesa  Uieir  effects  are  ag^vated  by  incidental  drcumstances,  the 
person  recovers.  Contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  the  chest  are^ 
nowever,  far  more  dangerous,  and  the  dan^  is  always  in  a  ratio 
to  the  degree  of  violence  used.  Such  injuries,  when  severe,  are 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  sternum, — by  a 
rupture  of  the  viscera  wiuiin  the  cavity,  including  the  diaphragm, 
<»-by  profuse  bleeding,— or,  as  an  after-effect,  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  with  or  wiwout  suppuration.  Fractures  of  the  ribs  are 
duigerous  for  several  reasons :  the  bones  may  be  splintered  and 
driven  inwards,  thereby  wounding  the  lungs  and  causing  hsemor- 
rhage,  or  leading  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In 
fractures  of  the  upper  ribs,  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  man  in 
those  of  the  lower,  because  commonly  a  much  greater  degree  of 
violence  is  required  to  produce  the  fracture.  A  simple  fracture 
of  the  sternum  or  chest-bone  without  displaconent  of  the  bone,  is 
rarely  attended  with  dan^,  unless  the  concussion  has  at  the  same 
time  produced  mischief  internally,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
fBymptoms.  When,  however,  the  bone  is  depressed  as  wdl  as 
fractured,  the  viscera  behind  may  be  mortally  injured.  In  a  case 
of  depressed  fracture  of  the  sternum,  recorded  by  M.  Sanson,  the 
person  died  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  days ;  and  on  inspection,  it 
was  foimd  that  the  fractured  i>ortion  of  bone  had  product  a  trans- 
verse wound  of  the  heart  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  cavities  of 
the  organ  had  not  been  penetrated,  but  the  piece  of  bone  waa 
exactly  adapted  to  the  depression  produced  by  it  on  the  parietes. 
(Devergie,  ^Mtfd.  L^g.'  vol.  2,  p.  243.)  A  witness  will  frequently 
be  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  contusions  on 
the  thorax,  with  or  without  fracture,  in  cases  of  death  from 
pugilistic  combats,  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  numerous  trials 
on  charges  of  manslaughter.  Woimds  penetrating  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  are  generally  dangerous,  even  when  slight,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  accidents  with  whidi  tiiey  are  Uable  to  be 
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oomplicated.  In  these  wounds,  the  lungs  are  most  commonly  in- 
jured ;  but,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the  heart,  or 
the  great  vessels  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  cesophagus  (gullet) 
or  thoracic  duct,  may  share  in  the  mischief. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs, — ^The  immediate  cause  of  danger  from 
wounds  of  these  organs  is  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  which  is 
profuse  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  size  of 
the  vessels  wounded.  Should  the  weapon  divide  any  of  the  trunks 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  individual  may  speedily  sink.  The 
degree  of  hsemorrhage  cannot  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  escapes  from  the  wound ;  for  it  may  flow  internally,  and 
collect  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  impeding  respiration.  This 
is  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  the  external  orifice  of  the 
wound  is  small  and  oblique,  and  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  has 
been  touched  by  the  weapon.  A  woimd  of  the  limg  is  generally 
known,  among  other  symptoms,  by  the  frothiness  and  flond  colour 
of  the  blood  which  issues  from  the  orifice,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  blood.  The  lungs  may  sustain  serious  injury  from 
a  blow  or  fall,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  external  marks  of  violence 
or  symptoms  indicative  of  danger  for  some  hours.  During  the 
convalescence  of  a  person  who  has  survived  the  first  effects  of  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  the  surgeon  should  observe  whether 
death,  when  it  occurs,  may  not  have  been  caused  either  by  im- 
prudence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  by  abuse  of  regimen  or 
other  misconduct ;  for  circumstances  of  this  nature  may  be  oc- 
casionally treated  as  mitigatory  on  the  trial  of  an  assailant.  It  is 
properly  recommended,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  person  is  pro- 
gressing to  recovery,  a  relaxation  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
should  be  made  with  ^at  circumspection.  Too  much  nourish- 
ment, too  frequent  talkmg,  or  any  exertion,  are  circumstances  that 
may  cause  a  renewal  of  the  bleedmg  and  extravasation. 

\Vowi\ds  of  ihe  heart, — Wounds  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most 
fatal  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered tnat  all  wounds  of  this  organ  were  necessarily  and  instantiy 
mortal.  Undoubtedly,  when  either  of  the  cavities  is  laid  open  to 
a  large  extent,  the  bleeding  is  so  profuse  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
weapon,  that  death  must  be  immediate.  But  when  the  woimd  is 
small,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  obliquely,  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  such  wounds  would  have  healed,  and 
the  patients  have  finally  recovered,  but  for  the  supervention  of 
other  diseases  which  destroy  life. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that  these  injuries  were  not 
necessarily  fatal,  although  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
no  case  on  record  in  which  a  person  has  recovered  from  a  penetra- 
ting wound  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  ('  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.' 
Oct.  1844,  557  ;  ako  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  t.  1,  p.  212.)  There  are 
few,  probably,  who  will  be  inclined  to  consider  them  curable ;  a 
remote  possibility  of  simple  wounds  healing,  and  of  the  patient 
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recoyering,  may  be  admitted,  but  until  some  clear  instances  of  re- 
covery from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cavities  are  reported,  the 
majority  of  practitioners  will  continue  to  look  upon  them  as  fatal. 
From  a  series  of  cases  collected  by  MM.  Ollivier  and  Sanson,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  twenty-nine  instances  of  penetrating  woimds  of 
we  heart,  only  two  proved  fatal  within  forty-eiffht  hours.  In  the 
others  death  took  place  at  the  varying  periocb  of  from  four  to 
twenty-eight  days  alter  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Devergie, 
*  M^d.  L^g.'  voL  2,  p.  253.)  These  differences  in  the  time  at  which 
death  occurs,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  heart  do  not 
instantly  destroy  life,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  penetrated  by  a  weapon.  It  appears  from  the  observations 
of  M.  Ollivier  and  others,  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are 
more  frequently  wounded  than  the  left,  and  of  these  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  most  commonly  the  seat  of  injury.  Out  of  sixty-four  cases 
of  woimds  of  this  on;an,  twenty-nine  were  situated  in  the  right 
ventricle,  twelve  in  the  left  ventricle,  nine  in  the  two  ventricles, 
three  in  the  ri|^ht  auricle,  and  one  in  the  left  auricle.  These  differ- 
ences are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  cavi- 
ties. It  appears  also  that  wounds  of  the  right  ventricle  are  not  only 
the  most  crequent,  but  of  all  others  they  are  the  most  rapidly  fataL 
It  is  considered  that  the  suddenness  of  death  in  severe  wounds  of 
the  cavities  of  this  organ  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the  loss  of 
blood,  but  to  the  degree  of  compression  which  the  heart  experiences 
from  that  which  escapes  into  the  bag  of  the  pericardium.  In  re- 
ference to  the  direction  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  base  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side ;  and  the  apex  to 
the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  same  side. 

A  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart  was  formerly  considered  to  be 
instantaneously  mortal,  and  the  usual  medical  opinion  at  coroners' 
inquests  was,  that  a  person  so  woimded  must  have  dropped  down 
dead  on  the  spot.  More  accurate  observations  have,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous,  and  in  medico-legal  practice,  a 
highly  dangerous  doctrine.  The  Due  de  Berri,  who  was  murdered 
in  Paris  in  1820,  survived  eight  hours  after  having  received  a 
wound  of  the  left  ventricle.  Other  and  more  remarkable  instances 
of  survivorship  have  been  recorded  ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  that,  al- 
though, in  a  surreal  view,  a  question  of  this  kind  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, the  case  is  very  different  in  legal  medicine.  Upon  it  may 
depend  the  decision  of  questions  relative  to  suicide,  murder,  or 
justifiable  homicide.  Mr.  Watson  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man 
who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  right  ventricle  ran  eighteen  yards  after 
having  received  the  woimd.  He  then  fell,  but  was  not  again  able 
to  rise  ;  he  died  in  six  hours.  On  dissection,  it  was  foimd  that  a 
pimctured  wound  had  extended  into  the  right  ventricle  in  an  ob- 
tiquely  transverse  direction,  dividing  in  its  course  the  coronary 
Briery,     The  pericardium  was  nearly  filled  with  blood.    When  the 
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cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  the  aurideB,  are  extensively  laid 
open,  death  is  likely  to  oe  an  immediate  result ;  but  persons  who 
have  sustained  wounds  of  this  organ  have  frequently  lived  sofll- 
dently  long  to  exercise  a  power  of  volition  and  locomotion.  In  re- 
ference to  penetrating  wounds  (stabs)  little  or  no  blood  probably 
escapes  from  the  hei^  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  may  afterwaios 
ooze  gently,  or  suddenly  burst  out  in  fatal  quantity,  it  must  not. 
therefore,  be  supposed,  when  a  person  is  found  dead  with  a  wound 
of  the  heart,  attended  with  abundant  h£9morrhage,  either  that  the 
flow  of  blood  took  place  in  an  instant,  or  that  the  person  died  im- 
mediately and  was  utteriy  incapable  of  exerdsing  any  voluntaiy 
power. 

The  heart  is  liable  to  be  rupiured  either  from  disease  or  aoddent. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  organ  generally  gives  way  towards  the  base, 
and  through  one  of  its  cavities  on  the  ri^ht  side.  Dr.  Hope  asserts 
that  in  ruptures  from  natural  causes,  it  is  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  particularly  the  left  ventricle,  in  which  a  rupture  is  most  fre- 
quently found.  The  symptoms  are  sudden  pain,  collapse,  cramps, 
cold  extremities,  and  rapid  death.  According  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur,  cases  of  rupture  from  disease  may  excite  a 
suspicion  of  death  from  violence.  Sometimes  the  substance  of  tiie 
hcsurt  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  As  a 
medico>legal  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  this  alarminff 
accident  proceeds  from  blows  or  falls,  it  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  marks  of  external  violence — or  any  fracture  or  other  injury 
ihe  exterior  of  the  chest.  A  girl,  est.  6,  was  knocked  down 
and  run  over  by  a  cart.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  she 
was  quite  dead,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  upon  any  part  of 
the  body.  On  inspection,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  full  of 
blood,  which  had  issued  from  a  transverse  rent  across  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  Both  ventricles  were  laid  open  ;  the  muscular  substance 
was  torn  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  x>ericardium.  The  ribs  were 
not  fractured.  The  natural  causes  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are  vio- 
lent mental  emotions,  such  as  anger,  fnght,  teiror,  paroxysms  of 
passion,  sudden  or  excessive  muscular  efforts,  or  violent  physical 
exertions  in  constrained  positions.  The  heart,  like  any  other 
muscle,  may  also  give  way  from  its  own  powerful  contraction. 
When  the  heart  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  any  slight  causes  of  ex- 
citement are  sufficient  to  produce  rupture  and  sudden  death.  The 
mere  exercise  of  walking  may  thus  give  rise  to  fatal  consequences^ 
but  death  may  take  place  quite  suddenly  while  the  person  is  at 
Test.  A  man,  set.  36,  who  had  had  no  previous  symptoms  of  illness, 
died  suddenly  during  the  night.  On  inspection,  a  rent,  half  aa 
inch  in  length,  was  found  in  uie  ri^ht  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The 
walls  of  the  ventricle  were  soft  and  thin.  There  was  a  large  effii- 
aion  of  blood,  which  accounted  for  death.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  voL  S, 
p.  41.)  Another  case  of  sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  recorded  in  the  same  journal  (1872,  2,  p.  524.)  In  both 
cases  sickness  was  an  early  symptom. 
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Wownds  of  arteries  and  veins* — Wounds  of  the  large  arterial  and 
YenouB  trunks  around  the  heart  must  be  considered  as  mortal :  death 
is  cenerally  instantaneous  £rom  the  sudden  and  profuse  bleedinfi^ 
whioh  attends  them.  With  regard  to  these  fatal  efPusions  of  blood 
within  the  diest,  as  well  as  in  the  other  great  oayities,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that,  from  whatever  vessel  or  vessels  the  blood 
may  have  issued,  it  is  not  commonly  found  coagulated  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  greater  part  of  it  genendly  preserves  the  liquid  state, 
and  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  one-half  of  the  quantity  eflPiised  is 
met  with  in  the  form  of  coagulum.  These  effusions  of  blood  in  the- 
diest  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  wounds  of  the  intercostal  and 
the  internal  mammary  arteries,  or  of  the  vena  azy^os. 

Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  have  been  considered  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  wounds  of  the  throat.  Questions  relative  to  the 
power  of  locomotion  perhaps  more  frequently  occur  with  respect 
to  wounds  of  these  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  than  of  the  heart — 
mudde  and  murder  being  more  commonly  perpetrated  by  the  in- 
fliction of  such  wounds.  Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  are  often 
pronounced  tnstanta/neously  mortal.  A  witness  may  deliberately 
state  that  the  person  could  not  possibly  have  survived  an  instant. 
This  is  a  very  hazardous  opinion,  for  it  occasionally  comes  out,  on 
inquiry,  that  if  such  a  wound  had  been  instantajieously  mortal, 
then,  in  defiance  of  rational  probability,  or  of  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  deceased  must  have  been, 
murdered !  A  medical  opinion  of  this  kind  has  not  only  been  re- 
futed by  circumstances,  but  by  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  A 
medical  witness  is  then  compelled  to  admit  that  his  rules  for  judg- 
ing of  the  mortality  of  wounds  are  erroneous,  and  that  the  person 
may  have  survived  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  There  are  seve- 
ral cases  on  record  which  show  that  wounds  involving  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  its  branches,  as  well  as  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  voluntary  power, 
and  even  running  a  certain  distance.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  requires  notice  in  relation  to  severe  wounds  in  the 
ihroai — namely,  that  although  a  person  may  have  the  power  of 
locomotion,  he  may  not  be  able  to  use  his  voice  so  hjb  to  call  for  as- 
sistance. It  sometimes  excites  surprise  at  an  inquest,  how  a  mur- 
der may,  in  this  way,  be  quietly  committed  without  persona  in  an 
adjoining  room  hearing  any  noise ;  but  the  fact  is  well  known, 
medically,  that  when  the  windpipe  is  divided,  as  it  generally  is  on 
these  occasions,  the  voice  is  lost. 

In  reference  to  severe  wounds  involving  blood-vessels,  while  we- 
may  allow  that  persons  may  survive  for  a  sufficient  time  to  perform, 
various  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  yet  the  presence  of  a  mortal 
wound,  especially  when  of  a  nature  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
loss  of  blood,  must  prevent  all  struggling  or  violent  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  wounded  person  ;  such  exertion  we  must  consider  to  be 
'  quite  incompatible  with  his  condition*  A  medical  jurist  may  thus 
have  it  in  lus  power  to  determine  whether  a  mortal  wound  found 
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dn  the  deceased  has  or  luui  not  been  inflicted  for  the  puipoee  of 
murder.  On  wounds  of  other  blood-vessels,  whether  arimes  oir 
veins,  it  is  tinneoessaiy  to  make  any  further  remark.  Death  is 
generally  owing  to  loss  of  blood,  and  the  bleeding;  from  a  compara- 
tively  small  vessel  may  prove  fatal,  according  to  its  size,  situation,, 
and  the  state  of  the  wounded  person. 

Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  wotmded  veins, — ^In  woimds  of 
wins  there  is  an  occasional  and  a  peculiar  cause  of  death  which  re- 
quires a  remark,  namely,  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  ojwn  mouth  of 
tne  divided  vesseL  It  has  been  long  known  that  air  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  would  destroy  life  by  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  heart ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  this  accident,  as  it  occurs  in 
operations,  is  not  well  understood.  fFer^^usson's  ^Surgery,'  p. 
444.)  According  to  some^  the  air  rusnes  mt/O  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel  owing  to  atmosphenc  pressure  during  the  expansion  of  tho 
heart,  while  othera  believe  it  to  be  dependent  on  aspiration  in  the 
act  of  breathing :  but  in  sbme  alleged  cases  of  this  land,  death  haa 
been  probably  caused  by  loss  of  blood.  When  the  meeding  is 
slight,  and  the  hissing  sound  is  heard  at  the  time  of  the  incision, 
it  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  entrance  of  air.  This  opinion 
would  be  6onfirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  frothy  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Tillaux,  it  appears  that  the  injec- 
tion of  air  into  the  proximal  or  distal  end  of  the  femoral  artery  of 
dogs  produces  complete  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs.  A  post-mortem 
examination  showeid  hemorrhage  and  softening  limited  to  a  sin^e 
point  in  the  spinal  cord.  To  explain  the  production  of  this  efiect 
by  the  injection  of  air  into  the  dutalend  of  the  artery,  he  supposes 
that  the  air  cannot  pass  through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins,  but 
finds  its  way  by  anastomosing  arteries  into  the  aorta,  and  thence 
into  the  arteries  supplying  the  cord.  After  an  injection  of  air  into 
the  carotids,  patches  of  red  softening  are  founa  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  but  especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  pons  Varolii  The  death  of  the  animal  is  often  very  rapid. 
('Medical  Record,'  187a) 

According  to  some,  death  has  arisen  from  want  of  power  in  the 
right  ventricle,  occasioned  by  its  distension  with  air ;  this  may, 
no  doubt,  assist  in  producing  the  result,  as  over-distension  of  either 
cavity  of  the  heart  will  cause  paralysis  of  its  walls.  But  according 
to  Dr*  PavT  the  more  immediate  cause  is  the  fact  that  air  will  not 
dronlate  through  the  capillaries  like  blood  ;  the  air,  therefore, 
entering  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  blocks  them  up,  and  puts  an 
end  to  tiie  free  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm. — The  diaphragm,  or 
muscular  partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  liable  to  be 
wounded  either  by  weapons  whichpenetrate  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  or  by  the  ribs  when  fractured  by  violent  blows  or 
falls ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  wounds  of  this  muscle  are  not 
likely  to  occur  without  implicating  other  important  organs  that  are 
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in  contact  with  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  therefore,  to  estimate 
tiie  danger  of  these  injiuies  abstractedly,  as  a  medical  opinion  must 
materially  depend  on  the  concomitant  mischief  to  the  adjoining 
viscera.  Slight  penetrating  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  may  heu 
like  those  of  other  muscular  parts  :  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  on 
record.  There  is,  however,  especially  when  the  wound  is  of  a  lacer- 
ated  kind,  a  oonsecutive  source  of  mischief  which  no  remedial 
means  can  avert, — ^namely,  that  after  the  wound  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, healed,  the  life  of  a  person  may  be  cut  short  by  the  strangu- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  the  half-cicatrized 
aperture.  In  a  case  of  this  description,  when  death  occurs  at  a 
lonff  period  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  the  witness  may  pro- 
bably be  required  to  say — Whether  the  wound  was  the  cause  of 
deauL  ?  or  whether  there  were  any  other  circumstances  which  would 
have  caused  or  facilitated  the  production  of  a  hernia.  The  degree 
•of  culpability  of  an  aggressor  may  materially  depend  upon  the 
answers  retimied  to  these  questions.  Phrenic  hernia,  as  this  form 
of  internal  rupture  is  termed,  is  not  by  any  means  an  unusual  or 
unexpected  fatal  consequence  of  a  woimd  of  the  diaphragm ;  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  at  first  siffht  that  death,  at  whatever 
period  this  event  may  occur,  should  be  referred  to  the  original 
wound.  But  the  case  may  present  some  difficulties,  as  it  is  possible 
that  a  slight  blow  on  the  stomach,  received  subsequently  to  the 
wound,  or  even  any  violent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
might  have  produced  the  fatal  strangulation.  A  person  may  sur- 
vive with  a  large  phrenic  hernia  for  a  considerable  period,  and  die 
from  some  other  cause.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  person  is  com- 
pletely incapacitated  and  rendered  in<»pable  of  exertion  or  locomo- 
tion by  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  This  statement,  however,  has 
been  based  on  limited  observation.  The  general  effect  of  such  an 
injury  is  to  incapacitate  a  person,  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  rupture,  a  person  has  possessed  the  power  of  moving 
and  walking  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  most  serious  injuries  to  the  diaphragm  are  unquestionably 
those  which  are  produced  by  violent  contusions  or  faUs  on  the 
abdomen,  at  a  time  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended. 
In  these  cases  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  ruptured  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent :  but  the  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  rarely  exceeding 
two,  three,  or  four  ounces.  A  uniform  result  of  these  ruptures^ 
when  extensive,  is  a  protrusion  of  the  stomach  into  the  chest,  with 
sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  this  organ  and  extravasation  of 
its  contents.  Severe  lacerations  of  the  diaphragm  are  more  readily 
produced  during  the  act  of  inspiration  than  during  expiration — the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  being  then  stretched,  and  receivmg,  while  in 
this  state  of  tension,  the  mole  of  tiie  force.  According  to  Devergie, 
the  rupture  most  frequently  takes  place  in  the  central  tendinous 
structure,  where  it  is  united  with  the  left  muscular  portion  above 
the  crura.  He  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  more  commonly  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right.    (Op.  dt.  voL  2,  p.  260.)    It  has  been 
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snppoeed  that  death  would  be  an  Immediate  oonsequenoe  of  this 
accident ;  but  this  view  is  not  supported  by  facts.  In  a  case  or 
extensive  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  related  by  Deyergie,  in  whidi 
the  stomach  and  colon  were  found  in  the  chest,  the  person  lived 
nine  months  after  the  only  accident  which  could  have  produced  it, 
and  then  died  from  another  cause.  Besides  the  stomach,  it  some- 
times hi^pens  that  the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines  pass  through  the 
opening,  and,  like  it,  these  or^fans  are  liable  to  become  strangulated:, 
the  lungs  are  at  the  same  tune  so  compressed  that  respiration  is 
stopped,  and  asphyxia  or  suffocation  may  be  an  immediate  result. 

thredion  of  toounda  in  ihe  chegi, — In  judging  of  the  direction  taken 
by  wounds  which  traverse  the  chest  from  front  to  back,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  level  of 
the  same  rib  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  This  must  be  especially 
attended  to  when  we  are  called  upon  to  state  the  direction  A 
a  traversinff  wound  from  the  description  of  it  given  b^  another. 
The  point  here  referred  to  had  an  unportant  bearing  m  the  case 
of  a  fatal  gunshot  wound,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
charse  some  yean  since.  (Henke's  'Zeitschrift,' 1836.)  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  woimd  immediately  below  the  (Uiest  bone,, 
will  in  its  fore  part  involve  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, — in  the 
back  part  those  of  the  chest,  and  in  its  central  part  it  will  traverse- 
the  dlaphrag^l ;  owing  to  the  great  obliquity  (n  the  ribs,  a  straight 
line  touching  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  rib  behind  would  be  on 
a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  rib  in  front. 

Wounds  of  ihe  parietes  of  ihe  abdomen, — Incised  and  punctured 
wounds,  which  affect  the  parietes  or  coverings  of  the  abdomen, 
without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are  not  quite  of  so  simple  a  nature 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  danger  is  immediate  if 
the  epigastric  arteiv  be  wounded  ;  for  a  fatal  hemorrhage  wiU,  in 
some  instances,  take  place  from  a  wound  of  this  sm^  vesseL 
Among  the  sources  of  danger  from  superficial  wounds,  is  inflam- 
mation, followed  by  suppuration  beneath  the  tendinous  membrane 
which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  matter  formed  is  very 
liable  to  accumulate  within  the  sheath  of  the  muscles,  and  this  may 
prove  fatal  unless  proper  treatment  be  adopted.  The  inflammation 
will  sometimes  extend  to  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  rapidly  destroy 
life.  As  improper  medical  treatment  may,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
cause  a  superficial  wound  of  the  i^domen  to  take  a  fatal  termination,, 
—so  when  a  person  stands  charged  with  having  inflicted  such  a 
wound,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  medical  witness  to  consider  how 
for  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  the  prisoner  have  been  aggravated 
by  wilful  neglect  or  uiiskilfulness.  But  when  these  wounds  take 
a  favourable  course  and  heal,  thero  is  an  after  effect  to  be  dreaded, 
namely,  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera  at  the  cicatrized  spot,  consti- 
tuting vsmtral  hernia.  When  the  wound  has  involved  the  muscular 
flfares  transversely  to  their  course,  the  cicatrix  which  follows  ia 
oommonlv  far  less  ci^>able  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  viscera. 
within,  than  other  parts  of  tiie  parietes.    A  iiecnia  may  take  place^ 
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4Uid  this,  like  other  hemuB,  if  n^lected,  is  liable  to  become  stran- 
gulated, and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.  The  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  owing  to  the  protrusion  of  this  cavity,  are  easily  pene* 
trated  by  pointed  instruments,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  force  to 
traverse  them  completely  and  wound  the  intestines,  A  slight 
wound  may  thus  prove  fatal  by  causing  peritoneal  inflammation. 

CorUusiona  are  attended  generally  with  far  more  serious  effects 
on  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  than  on  the  chest,  lliis  arises  from 
the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  having  less  power  to  resist  external 
shocks.  In  the  first  place,  deat  may  be  the  immediate  result  of 
a  blow  in  the  upper  and  centra  Jportions ;  no  particular  morbid 
changes  may  be  apparent  on  inspection,  and  the  violence  may 
liave  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  produced  any  ecchymosed  mark 
on  the  skin.  Death  has  been  ascribed  in  these  cases  to  a  fatal 
ahock  transmitted  to  the  system  through  a  violent  impression  pro- 
duced  on  the  nerve-oentre---called  the  solar  plexus.  Some  remarks 
have  already  been  made  on  sudden  death  &om  blows  on  this  part 
of  the  abdomen.  {AwUy  p.  253.)  Travers,  Alison,  Watson,  Cooper, 
and  other  writers  on  surgical  injuries,  have  referred  to  cases  of 
this  kind  as  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  They  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  medico-le^  point  of  view,  as,  in  the  absence  of 
marks  of  physical  injury  m  the  part  struck,  a  jury  might  be  led 
to  doubt  whether  the  blow  could  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 
Some  surgeons  have  thought  that  these  cases  have  not  been  accu-* 
rately  observed,  and  that  m  those  which  terminate  fatally,  a  more 
oarefiil  inspection  would  probably  have  shown  visible  changes  in 
the  organic  structures.  The  fact,  however,  remains  :  persons  have 
died  soon  after  receiving  severe  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  medi(»l  men  who  have  examined  the  bodies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  detecting  physical  injuries,  have  not  found 
any  to  record.  Moreover,  they  have  not  found  in  any  part  of  the 
body  a  natural  cause  of  sudden  death.  {Beg.  v.  Stoncy  Durham 
Winter  Ass.  1872.) 

Blows  on  the  abdomen,  when  they  do  not  destroy  life  by  shock, 
may  cause  death  by  inducing  peritoneal  inflammation.  Violence 
of  a  severe  kind  applied  to  the  abdomen  is  not  always  indicated 
by  ecchymosis  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Effusions  of  blood  in  the 
sheaths  or  tendinous  coverings  of  the  muscles,  may  or  may  not  be 
indicative  of  violence.  One  fact  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
prevent  mistakes  in  examining  a  body  after  death,  namely,  tiiat 
Dlood  may  be  found  copiously  effused  in  and  aroimd  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  quite  irrespective  of  the  application  of  violence. 
(Beid's  '  Physiological  Kesearches,'  p.  511.)  The  absence  of  ecchy- 
mosis, or  abrasion  ol  the  skin,  in  these  cases,  is  suf&cient  to  show 
that  such  extensive  effusions  are  not  caused  by  violence.  Blowa 
adequate  to  produce  a  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  hsomorrhage, 
would  most  probably  be  attended  with  ecchymosis — and  some 
visible  injury  to  the  skin.  At  any  rate  when  such  marks  of  vio- 
JfiDoe  are  not  visible,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  blow  having 
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l>een  struck,  a  witness  would  act  wisely  in  declining  to  attribate 
the  mere  effusion  of  blood  to  the  act  of  another  person.  Deeply 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  generally  hkaX  by  reason 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  intestines  and  ower  organs. 

Euptures  of  the  liver, — ^Blows  on  the  abdomen  may  prove  fatal 
by  causing  a  rupture  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera,  with  extrava- 
sation of  blood  :  and,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  serious 
injiuries  may  occur  without  being  attended  with  any  marks  of  exy 
temal  violence.  Of  all  the  intmial  organs,  the  liver  and  spleen 
are  the  most  exposed  to  rupture,  owing  to  their  compact  stru^uiBy 
which  prevents  them  from  yielding  to  a  sudden  snook,  like  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Ruptures  of  the  liver  may  occur  from 
falls  or  blows  ;  but  this  omm  may  be  ruptured  merely  b^  a  sad- 
den action  of  the  abdominid  muscles.  Ruptures  of  the  hver  are 
generally  seen  on  the  convex  surface  and  anterior  margin,  seldom 
extending  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ,  but  consisting 
of  fissiures  varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  The  right 
lobe,  from  its  size,  is  more  usuallv  affscted  than  the  left  Their 
usual  direction  is  from  before  badkwards,  with  a  slight  obliqidty; 
they  rarely  intersect  the  liver  transversely.  The  lacerated  edffeS; 
are  not  much  separated,  while  the  surfaces  present  a  gramuaii 
appearance.  But  little  blood  is  met  with  in  the  laceration  ;  it  is 
commonly  found  efiused  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  perir 
toneum,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  only  in  part  ooagulatedi«r 
Ruptures  of  the  liver,  unless  they  run  far  backwards  and  involve 
the  vena  cava  or  portal  vein,  are  not  in  general  attended  with  any 
<x>nsiderable  efiusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  bleeding,  should  this  vessd 
be  implicated,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  instant  destruction  of  life. 
Under  other  circumstances  a  person  may  survive  some  hours  or 
days,  as  the  blood  sometimes  escapes  slowly,  or  it  may  be  suddenly 
effused  in  fatal  quantity  as  a  result  of  violent  exertion  or  of 
fresh  violence  applied  to  the  abdomen.  A  man  came  into  Guy'a 
Hospital  a  few  years  since,  in  whom  there  were  no  immediate  or 
urgent  symptoms.  He  was  sent  away,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  was  found  dead  in  a  cell  at  a  police-station.  On  inspection^ 
the  liver  was  lacerated  nearly  through  its  diameter,  and  as  much. 
as  a  basinful  of  blood  was  efiused  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen* 
('Mod.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1864,  2,  627.)  This  efEusion  must  havsi 
taken  place  after  the  man  had  left  the  hospital.  Ruptures  of  the 
liver  generally  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  other 
hand,  death  may  be  a  slow  result  of  this  injury.  In  one  case,  v 
man  is  reported  to  have  died  from  a  rupture  of  the  liver,  which 
had  occurred  from  an  accident  eight  days  before.  (^Med.-Chir. 
Rev.'  Jan.  1836,  p.  296.)  And  a  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilks  in 
which  a  person  in  Guy's  Hospital  survived  this  serious  accident 
ten  days. 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  gaU-hladder  are  necessarily  attended, 
with  the  efiusion  of  bile.  This  irritant  fluid  finds  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen^  and  the  person  dies  from  peritonitis. 
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Bupture  cf  the  spUen, — ^Rupture  of  the  spleen  may  occur  either 
from  violence  or  disease,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  slight  degree  of 
violence  may  in  some  cases  cause  a  rupture  of  this  organ,  without 
any  marks  of  injury  appearing  externally. 

Muptwre  of  the  kidneys, — Ihe  kidneys  are  occasionally  ruptured 
from  violence ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  accident.  A  rupture 
of  the  kidney  may  be  produced  without  causing  any  promment 
symptoms,  and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  be  remarked 
generallv  that  ruptures  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  unless 
attendea  with  immediate  and  copious  bleeding,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  a  person  having  the  power  to  move  and  walk.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  man  had  retained  the  power  of  walk- 
ing for  some  distance,  although,  on  inspection  lUEter  death,  one 
kidney  was  found  torn  in  halves  from  an  accident. 

Ruptures  and  wounds  of  (he  intestines. — ^Ruptures  of  the  intestines 
sometimes  occur  from  disease ;  and,  in  a  case  of  rupture  alleged  to 
have  been  produced  by  violence,  we  must  always  tiJce  this  possible 
objection  to  our  opinion  into  accoimt.  The  ruptured  part  of  the 
bowel  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  signs  of  ulceration  or  softening  about  it.  If  not,  and  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  violence  having  been  used,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  this  speculative  objection.  If  with  the  proof  of  violence 
there  should  also  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bowel,  we  may  be 
required  to  say  whether  this  did  not  create  a  greater  liability  to 
rapture— a  point  which  must  be  generally  conceded.  That  a 
rapture  of  the  intestines  is  not  incompatible  with  the  power  of 
locomotion,  is  also  proved  by  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  Dublin, 
where  the  ccecum  was  ruptured  :  the  man  was  able  to  walk  after 
the  accident,  but  he  died  m  twenty-four  hours.  Other  instances  of 
this  kind  are  reported  by  Henke.  The  ileum  is  observed  to  be 
most  liable  to  rupture  from  accident.  In  18G1  a  man  was  brought 
into  Guy's  HospitaL  He  was  able  to  walk  to  his  bed,  and  he  did 
mot  appear  to  be  seriously  injured,  although  it  was  stated  that  a 
bale  of  wool  had  fallen  on  him.  In  the  evening  he  became  col- 
lapsed, and  he  died  twelve  hours  after  his  admission.  On  inspec- 
tion, about  a  poimd  of  blood  was  effused  in  the  abdomen,  and  a 
portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  lacerated — the  laceration  extending 
into  the  mesentery  and  including  the  blood-vessels.  The  laceration 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  bowel  was  divided  not 
qaite  through.  The  intestines  were  much  matted  together  by 
lymph  and  bTood,.the  result  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  There  had 
been  only  slight  extravasation  of  the  contents.  ('Med.  Times  and 
Gas.'  Sept.  1861.)  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Croker  King  for  a  report 
of  two  fatal  cases  of  ruptured  jejunum,  one  arising  from  a  kick  on 
the  abdomen  and  the  other  from  an  accidental  fall.  Dr.  King  haa 
observed  that  persons  who  have  sustained  this  injury  retain  the 
power  of  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion. 
Punctured  wounds,  which  merely  touch  the  bowels  without 
open  the  cavity,  are  liable  to  cause  death  by  peritonitis. 
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These  injuries  to  the  intestineB  sometimes  destroy  life  by  shock ; 
there  is  but  little  blood  effused,  and  the  wounded  peison  dies 
before  peritonitis  can  be  set  up.  Severe  wounds  to  the  intestines 
may,  however,  be  inflicted  almost  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  and  the  wounded  person  may  be  able  to  walk  a  con- 
siderable distance.     (  '  Med.  Oaz.'  voL  ^i  P*  24.) 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  stomach. — ^Wounds  and  ruptures  of 
the  stomach  may  cause  death  by  shock  :  ruptures  commonly  give* 
rise  to  severe  pain,  which  of  itself  is  suficient  to  bring  about  rapid 
dissolution.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  stomach  may 
be  ruptured  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  in  cases  of  ulceration  result- 
in^from  disease  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  no  morbid  cause  apparent. 

Fenetrating  woimds  of  the  stomach  generally  prove  rapidly 
mortal ;  they  seldom  form  a  subject  for  medico-legal  investigation. 
A  singular  case  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  in  1832,  in  which 
a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  throwing  at  her 
a  red-hot  poker.  The  weapon  completely  perforated  her  stomach, 
and  the  woman  died  in  six  hours.  It  might  be  a  question  whether 
this  was  a  vx)und  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term — ^it  was  an  injury 
compounded  of  a  bum,  puncture,  and  laceration. 

Ruptures  of  the  bladder, — This  injury,  which  has  on  several  occa- 
sions given  rise  to  medico-legal  discussion,  is  frequently  the  result 
of  blows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  principal  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  accident  are  : — Was  the  rupture  uie  result 
of  wilful  violence  or  of  an  accidental  fall  ? — or,  did  it  proceed  from 
spontaneous  causes,  as  from  over-distension  ?  The  spot  in  which 
rupture  commonly  takes  place  is  in  the  upper  and  back  part,  where 
the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  aperture  is  some- 
times large,  at  others  small ;  but  the  effect  is  that  the  urine  is  ef- 
fused, and  death  takes  place  sooner  or  later  from  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation. It  is  commonly  stated  that  ruptures,  when  attended  with 
extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  uniformly 
fatal ;  but  if  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  under  part  of  the  bladder,  or 
the  urine  finds  its  way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  medical  opinion 
is  not  so  unfavourable.  The  usual  period  at  which  death  ocean 
from  this  accident  is  in  from  three  to  seven  days  ;  but  Mr.  Ellis 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  person  did  not  die  until  the  fifteenth 
day.  The  cause  of  death  is  obviously  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  but 
a  person  may  die  suddenly  from  this  mjury  as  a  simple  result  of 
shock. 

When  ruptures  of  the  bladder  are  produced  by  blows  they  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  marks  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  injury  to  the 
skin.  Tht^,  then,  there  may  be  no  means  of  distinguishing,  by 
external  examination,  whether  a  rupture  was  really  due  to  vidence 
or  to  spontaneous  causes.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
fact  might  be  diroosed  to  refer  the  rupture  to  disease,  on  the  sup- 
position that  violence  should  always  be  indicated  by  some  visible 
external  injury  ;  but  there  are  niunerous  cases  on  record  which 
show  that  thiB  view  is  erroneous  (p.  206  ante)^ 
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Ab  an  attempt  may  be  made,  rncaBes  in  which  death  has  resulted 
from  this  injury,  to  refer  rupture  of  this  organ  to  natwral  oatMes,  it 
may  be  obserred  that  this  is  an  unusual  occonrence ;  a  rupture  ia 
ahnost  always  the  result  of  violence  directly  applied  to  ue  part 
while  the  organ  is  in  ^disUfnded  state.  A  tfotd^nwug  rup^re  may, 
however,  occur :  1«  When  there  is  paralysis,  with  a  want  of  power 
to  expel  the  urine.  2.  When  the  bladder  is  ulcerated  or  otherwise 
diseased.  3.  When  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  urethra  fxoia 
stricture  or  other  causes.  The  causes  of  spontaneous  rupture  are 
easily  recognisable  by  ascertaining  the  previous  condition  of  the 
deceased,  or  examining  the  bladder  and  urethra  after  death.  If  a 
man  were  in  good  heahh  prior  to  being  struck  ;  if  he  suddenly  felt 
intense  pain,  could  not  pass  his  urine  aftenrards,  and  died  from  an 
attack  of  peritonitis  in  nve  or  six  days ;  if,  after  death,  the  bladder 
was  found  lacerated^  but  this  organ  and  the  urethra  were  otherwise 
in  a  healthy  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  must 
have  been  the  sole  cause  of  rupture  and  death.  In  such  a  case,  to 
attribute  the  rupture  to  spontaneous  or  natural  causes  would  be 
equal  to  denying  all  kind  of  causation.  As  to  the  absence  of  marks 
of  violence  externally,  this  would  be  a  difficulty  only  to  those  who 
had  not  previously  made  themsdves  acquainted  with  the  facts  at- 
tending this  and  other  accidents  affecting  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men (p.  206).  Nevertheless,  a  ^ledical  witness  must  be  prepared 
to  hear  the  same  line  of  defence  continuallv  brought  f orwud,  as  it 
is  always  the  object  of  a  counsel  to  make  the  best  of  a  case  for  the 
prisoner.  With  medical  facts,  opinions,  and  doctrines  he  does  not 
ooDcem  himself,  so  long  as  they  do  not  serve  his  purpose.  A  dis- 
eased state  of  the  bladder  might  probably  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  an  accused  person  for  the  consequences  ;  therefore  the  state  of 
this  organ  should  be  dosely  looked  to  on  these  occasions.  A  dis- 
tended state  of  the  organ  can  be  no  mitigatory  circumstance,  since 
it  is  only  when  the  bladder  is  in  this  con£tion  that  rupture  is  lialde 
to  occur.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  organ.  An  accidental  fall  forwards  over  a  hard  surface  when 
the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine  may  lead  to  rupture.  The 
person  generally  experiences  intense  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  there  is  an  inability  to  pass  the  urine.  Although  a 
man  is  liable  to  be  rendered  powerless  on  sustaining  a  rupture  of 
the  Uadder  from  a  heavy  blow  or  faU,  there  are  several  well  au- 
thenticated cases  on  record  which  prove  that  a  man  may  walk  some 
distance,  and  move  about  even  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards. 

In  punctured  and  incised  wounds  of  tiie  bladder  the  urine  is  im- 
mediately extravasated,  but  in  gundiot  wounds  the  extravasation 
does  not  commonly  take  place  until  the  sloughs  have  separated. 
Thus,  life  may  be  protracted  loDffer  in  cases  of  gunshot,  tl»n  imder 
other  wounds  of  iihe  bladder.  For  the  disooveiy  of  extravasated 
liquids  or  blood,  in  wounds  and  other  injuries  to  the  abdominal 
viscera^  we  must  look  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  it  is  here  ^at, 
for  obvious  reasons,  such  liquida  have  a  toMency  to  eoUeot 
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Wawnds  of  the  genital  organs.^^WcmtSiM  of  these  otgum  do  not 
•often  recjuire  the  attention  of  a  medical  jnzist :  such  wounds, 
whether  in  the  male  or  female,  ma^,  however,  prove  fatal  to  Ufe 
hv  exoessive  bleeding.  Self-caatration  or  mutilation  ia  sometuneB 
ooeerved  among  male  Innatica  and  idiots.  When  timely  asaistanoe 
is  rendered,  a  isAal  result  may  be  averted.  Dr.  Demaiquay  mat 
with  a  case  in  which  a  man  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  cat  off  the  whole 
of  his  genital  on;anB  with  a  razor.  He  lost  much  blood,  from  tiie 
effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  following  dav.    ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2, 

i>.  10.)  The  practice  of  circumcision  on  infants  is  sometimes  fol- 
owed  by  fatal  results.  Dr.  Schwartz,  of  'Vienna,  met  with  two 
•cases  of  boys,  eight  days  old,  who  were  submitted  to  this  rite. 
They  both  died  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  one  five  days  and 
the  other  twen^-five  days  after  the  operation.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  2, 
p.  47L)  Another  fatal  case  is  reported  in  the  latest  retiun  oi  the 
Eegistrar  General  ^1871). 

Lidaed,  laceratea,  or  even  contused  wounds  on  the  female  geni- 
iak  may  prove  fatal  byloaa  of  blood,  not  from  the  wound  involving 
any  large  vessel,  but  from  the  numerous  small  vessels  which  are 
divided.  When  deeply  incised  woimds  are  inflicted  upon  the  ffssd- 
-tal  organs  of  either  sex,  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  such  a  situa- 
tion at  once  proves  wilful  and  deliberate  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
assailant.  Accident  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  suicide  is 
improbable,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  idiocy.  Iuium^,  or  helpless 
intoxication.  Such  wounds  require  to  be  careruUy  examined  ;  for 
the  proof  of  the  kind  of  wound,  when  fatal,  may  be  tantamount  to 
a  proof  of  murder.  A  practitioner  may  be  aometimes  required  to 
determine  whether  wounds  affecting  the  female  organs  nave  re- 
sulted from  accident,  have  been  self-inflicted,  or  inflicted  by  others 
with  homicidal  intention.  Accidental  woimds  of  the  genitals,  un- 
less all  the  ciroumstances  are  known,  may  sometimes  resemble 
those  produced  by  design.  A  girl,  est.  6,  fell  from  a  tree  with  her 
legs  apart  upon  one  of  the  sharp-pointed  shoots  below,  about  hidf 
an  inch  thidc  Tins  entcnred  the  vagina,  and  passing  through  its 
posterior  wall,  broke  off.  A  woman  removed  the  wood  with  some 
difliculty.  The  child  died  in  twenty-eight  hours  from  peritonitis. 
('  Lancet,'  1871, 2,  p.  74. )  Had  this  child  been  found  dead  with  the 
wood  in  her  bodv,  tnere  might  have  been  some  diflkultv  in  assigiir- 
ing  an  accidental  origiu  to  such  an  injurv.  (For  remarks  by  Toul- 
inouche  on  the  wounds  of  the  male  genital  organs,  see '  Ann.  d'Hyg. ' 
1868,  2,  p.  110 ;  and  for  cases  in  which  such  wounds  were  hand*- 
ddaUy  inflicted  upon  males,  see  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848, 1,  p.  443 ;  also 
1865, 1,  66 ;  and  for  a  case  which  led  to  a  trial  for  the  murder  of 
a  woman,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  voL  44,  p.  813.)  The  distinction  of  a 
homicidal  from  a  self-inflicted  woimd  on  the  female  organs  is  some- 
times attended  with  great  difficuli^^.  In  April  1873,  a  man  was 
tried  at  Glasgow  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  but  dischamd  on  a 
verdict  of  '  not  proven.'  They  were  both  intoxicated  when  th^ 
went  to  bed,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  woman  was  found  bleed- 
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ingfrom  a  severe  wound  in  the  vagina,  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
intestines  had  protruded.  She  died  in  a  week  from  peritonitis. 
She  denied  that  her  husband  had  wounded  her,  and  a  dying  declara- 
tion which  she  made  that  the  wound  arose  from  a  fall  was  obviously 
false.  As  they  were  both  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  helpless  dnmk- 
enness,  and  no  one  was  present,  there  was  a  want  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  wound  had  been  homicidally  inflicted  by  the  hus- 
band. (*  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  673.)  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Green, 
Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1872,  the  medical  evidence  established  that 
there  was  a  punctured  wound  of  the  genitals  in  a  female  which  had 
caused  death  by  hsamorrhage ;  but  it  could  not  be  clearly  shown 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide. 

Contused  wounds  on  the  female  genitals  may  prove  fatal  by  th& 
laceration  of  parts  leading  to  great  loss  of  blood.  Several  trisds  for 
manslaughter  have  taken  place,  in  which  this  was  proved  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  death.  There  may  be  such  a  loss  of  blood  in 
these  cases  as  to  destroy  life,  although  no  large  blood-vessel  is  im- 
plicated in  the  injury.  A  contused  wound  on  the  vulva  may  occa- 
sionally present  an  ambiguous  appearance  and  be  mistaken  for  an 
incised  wound.  When  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  struck  by  a 
blow  or  kick,  if  there  is  a  bony  surface  beneath,  a  longitudinal  rent 
mav  appear  as  a  result  of  the  force  being  received  by  the  bone.  A 
kick  on  the  vulva  or  a  fall  on  this  part,  may  produce  a  similar  in- 
jury, and  unless  carefully  examined,  may  lead  to  the  inference  that 
a  weapon  has  been  used  for  its  production.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  females  are  subject  to  frequent  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
genital  organs  from  natural  causes.  When  the  bleeding  immedi- 
atelv  follows  a  blow,  and  the  woman  has  not  been  subject  to  such  a 
discharge,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  violence  was  the  cause  :  but 
when  the  flow  of  blood  appears  only  a  long  time  after  the  alleged 
violence,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  seen,  it  is  most  probably  due  to 
natural  causes.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Procter,  of  York.  There  was  no  difl&culty  in  giving  an 
opinion  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  not  due  to  violence. 

It  may  be  allied  in  defence,  that  the  injuries  found  on  the  body 
were  inflicted  after  death,  and  not  while  the  deceased  was  living. 
Kicks  or  blows  on  the  vulva,  if  they  destroy  life  at  all,  cause  death 
by  copious  efliision  of  blood.  Violence  to  this  part  after  death 
would  not  produce  such  an  eflusion  as  would  account  for  death. 
There  are  also  other  distinguishing  characters  which  have  been 
elsewhere  pointed  out. 
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CHAPTER  34. 

TBACrURXa. — FB0DT7CBD    BT    ▲    BLOW  -WITH  ▲    'WBAPON    OB    BT    A    FAXX. — 
BRITTLXNBS8  OF    THE   BONBS. — ^FBACTUBBS  CAUSED   BT  SLIGHT  ICUSCULAB 
■XEBnON. — IN   THE   UYINO    ASfD    DEAD    BODY. — HAS   A  BONE  XTKB  BEEN 
FBACTUBSD? — LOCOMOTION. — ^DISLOCATIONS  FBOM  TIOLBNCB  OB   MATUBAL ' 
CAUSES. — KEDICAL  OPINIONS. — ^ACTIONS  FOB  XAIAFBAXIS. 

FBACTUBBS. 

Fkactubes  of  the  bones  have  some  important  bearmfig  in  relation 
to  medical  jurisprudence.  They  may  result  from  fidis,  blows^  or 
the  spontaneous  action  of  muscles. 

Chuses, — Questions  are  sometimes  put  as  to  whether  a  particular 
fracture  wa9  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  or  a  blow ;  and  if  by  a 
blow,  whether  by  the  use  of  a  weapon  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  answers  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
In  examining  a  fracture,  it  is  important  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been  used,  and  this  may  Be  some- 
times ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  parts.  It  is  a  common  de- 
fence, on  these  occasions,  to  attribute  the  fracture  to  an  accidental 
fall.  Fractures  more  readily  occur  from  equal  degrees  of  force  in 
the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  the  young  rauier  than  in  the 
adult ;  because  it  is  at  the  adult  period  of  life  that  the  bones  pos- 
sess their  maximum  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity.  The  bones  of 
aged  persons  are  sometimes  very  brUtley  and  slight  violence  will 
ihen  produce  fracture.  This  has  been  r^;arded  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance,  when  the  fracture. produced  by  a  slight  blow  was 
followed  by  death.  Certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  arthritis, 
cancer,  scurvy,  and  rachitis,  render  bones  more  fragile ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  pretematurally  brittle  in  apparently  healthy  persons, 
and  this  biittleness  {fragUUas  ossmm)  appears  to  be  hereditiuy.  In 
Euch  cases,  a  defence  might  fairly  rest  upon  an  abnormal  condition 
•of  the  bones,  if  the  violence  producing  the  fracture  was  slight. 
Several  trials  have  taken  place  in  which  this  brittleness  of  the 
bones  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  In  a  case  of  fractured  skull 
leading  to  death  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  was  proved  that 
the  bones  of  the  skull  were  occasionally  thin  and  brittle,  and  this 
led  to  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  The  orbitar  plate  of  the  fron- 
tal bone  is  very  thin,  and  it  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  on  the  eye. 
Death  may,  under  these  circumstances,  result  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

Spontaneous  Fradwres, — In  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  appearance 
of  disease,  a  fracture  may  be  ascribed  to  spontaneous  causes.  Thus 
bones  have  been  fractured  bv  moderate  muscular  exertion.  The 
elbow  (olecranon),  heel-bone  (os  calcis),  and  knee-pan  (patella)  are 
particularly  exposed  to  this  accident.  The  long  bones  are  seldom 
the  subject  of  an  accident  of  this  Idnd  ;  but  uie  arm  (<m  bKOsyQi^ 
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in  a  healthy  man  has  been  broken  1^  the  simple  muscular  exer- 
tion of  throwing  a  cricket-balL    ('  l^^d.  Gaz.'  yoL  16,  659.)    Mr. 
May  reports  the  case  of  a  young   lady,  who  fractured  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  by'  suddenly  throwing  a  necklace  round  her  neck- 
^'  Med.  Gaz.'  Oct  1842.)    In  July  1868,  a  gentleznan,  s&L  40,  was 
in  the  act  of  bowline  at  crickety  when  on  deliyerinff  the  ball,  he- 
and  some  bystanders  neard  diBtinctiy  a  sharp  crack  lixe  the  break- 
ing of  a  dr^iece  of  wood.    He  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.    The  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  fractured,  and  evidently 
from  muscular  exemon  onl^.     No  person  can  meet  with  an  accident 
of  this  kind  without  being  mstantly  conscious  of  it.     It  is  probable 
that  in  these  instances,  if  there  were  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  bone,  it  would  be  found  to  have  undergone  some^diemical  change 
in  its  composition,  which  had  rendered  it  brittle.     A  case  of  spon- 
taneous fracture  of  the  femur  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  December  1846.    A  healthy  man,  est,  33,  of  temperate  habits, 
was  in  the  act  of  placing  one  leg  over  the  other  to  look  at  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  when  he  heard  something  give  way,  and  the  right  leg 
immediately  hung  down.     On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
right  thigh-bone  had  been  transversely  fractured  at  the  jtmction 
of  its  middle  with  the  lower  third.    This  case  is  remarkable  inas- 
much as  spontaneous  fractures  of  the  thigh-bones  are  very  rare,  and 
the  man  had  not  suffered  from  any  of  those  diseases  which  cause 
preternatural  fragility,  and  the  fracture  was  not  caused  by  violent 
muscular  exertion.    The  actual  condition  of  the  bone  was,  of  course, 
unknown  ;  but  it  healed  readily,  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  at 
the  usual  period.    In  fractures  arising  from  this  cause  there  will 
be  no  abnudon  of  the  skin,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  a 
blow  has  been  struck  ;  while  the  marks  of  a  blow  would,  of  course, 
remove  all  idea  of  the  fracture  liaving  had  a  spontaneous  origin. 
It  is  most  unusual  that  the  ribs  should  be  fractured  from  muscular 
exertion  ;  but  a  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Groninger,  which  shows  that 
this  accident  may  really  occur.     It  is  only  of  medico-legal  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  violence  ; 
but  the  absence  of  any  external  appearances  indicative  of  a  blow 
would  render  it  probable  that  this  was  not  the  cause. 

Fractures  are  not  dcmgeroua  to  lifty  unless,  when  of  a  compotmd 
nature,  they  occur  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  debilitated 
by  disease  or  dissipated  habits.  They  may  then  cause  death  by 
inducing  irritative  fever,  eiysipelas,  gangrene,  tetanus,  pysemia,  or 
delirium  tremens. 

Fractwres  vn  the  limig  omd  dead  body, — It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  fracture  has  been  produced  before  or  after  death,  A 
fracture  produced  shortly  after  death,  whUe  the  body  is  warm,  and 
another  produced  shortly  before  death,  will  present  similar  charac- 
ters, except  that  in  the  former  case  there  might  be  less  blood 
effused.  A  fracture  caused  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  death,  would 
be  indicated  by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding 
partB  and  between  the  fractured  edges  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  by 
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lacemtion  of  the  mTudes ;  or  if  for  a  longpr  period  before  destlL 
there  may  be  the  marks  of  inflammation.  SVactures  caused  serem 
hours  after  death  are  not  acooaxmanied  by  an  effusion  d  Mood.  A 
medical  witness  may  be  asked.  How  long  did  the  deoeased  survlTe 
after  receiying  the  fracture  ?  This  is  a  question  which^can  be  decided 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  fractured  part.  Unless  the  penoQ 
has  survived  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  there  are  commonly 
no  appreciable  dianges.  After  this  time,  lymph  is  poured  out  from 
the  surrounding  structures.  This  slowly  becomes  hard  from  tiie 
deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  what  is  called  a  *  callus.* 
In  the  process  of  tune,  the  callus  acquires  all  the  Ki^T^TMMMi  ol  the 
original  bone.  The  death  of  a  person  may  take  place  during  these 
chiuiges,  and  a  medical  man  may  then  have  to  state  the  period  9^ 
whi<£  ihe  fracture  probably  happened,  in  order  to  connect  the 
violence  with  the  act  of  a  particular  person.  UnfortunatelY,  we 
have  no  satisfoctory  data,  if  we  except  the  extreme  st^ses  of  this 
process  of  repair,  upon  which  to  ground  an  opinion.  We  can  si^ 
whether  a  person  lived  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  after  receiving  a 
fracture,  but  to  specify  the  exact  time  is  clearly  impossible ;  since 
this  (oooess  of  restoration  in  bone,  varies  according  to  age,  consti- 
tution, and  many  other  circumstances.  In  young  persons,  bones 
unite  rapidly,  in  the  old,  slowly  ;  in  the  diseased  and  unhealthy^ 
the  process  of  xmion  is  slow,  and  sometimes  does  not  take  place  at 
alL  In  those  who  are  at  the  time  affected  with  a  mortal  disease 
there  is  no  attempt  at  reparation.  According  to  Yillermtf,  the 
callus  assumes  a  cartilaginous  structure  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty* 
five  days  ;  and  it  becomes  ossified  in  a  period  varying  from  three 
weeks  to  three  months.  It  requires,  however,  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eiffht  months  for  the  callus  to  acquire  all  the  hardness,  firm- 
ness, ana  power  of  resisting  shocks  possessed  by  the  original  IxHie. 
A  force  applied  to  a  recently  united  bone  will  break  it  tnrough  the 
calltui  or  bond  of  union,  while  after  the  period  stated,  the  bone 
will  break  as  readily  through  any  other  part.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed, that  the  period  required  for  the  imion  of  a  simple  fracture, 
is,  for  the  thigh-bone,  six  weeks  ;  for  the  tibia  (leg),  five  weeks  ; 
for  the  OS  humeri  (arm),  four  weeks ;  and  for  the  ulna  and  radius 
(forearm),  three  weeks  ;  for  the  ribs,  about  the  same  period  :  but 
cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  ribs  had  not  perfectly  united 
in  two  months,  and  in  some  fractures  of  the  other  bones,  it  was 
found  that  union  had  not  taken  place  in  four  months.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Dr.  Reid,  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  principal 
bone  of  the  leg,  healed  in  three  weeks. 

Hcu  a  hone  ever  been  fractured  ? — This  question  is  sometimes  put 
in  reference  to  the  living  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bone 
seldom  unites  so  evenly  that  the  point  of  ossific  union  is  not  indi- 
cated by  a  node  or  projection.  Some  bones  are  so  exposed  as  to 
be  well  placed  for  this  examination,  as  the  radius,  tiie  davide, 
and  tibia, — ^these  being  but  Uttle  covered  by  skin ;  in  others,  the 
detection  is  difficult.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  when  the 
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fmdtate  took  place  ;  it  may  have  been  six  months  or  six  yoon, — 
aSy  after  the  former  period,  the  bone  undergoes  no  perceptible 
change.  These  facts  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  dead  as 
well  aa  to  the  liring  ;  since  they  will  enable  us  to  answer  questions 
respecting  the  fflentity  of  skeletons  found  under  suspicious  drcum- 
etanoes :  and  here  medical  evidence  may  take  a  wider  range,  for 
a  fracture  in  any  bone  may  be  discovered,  if  not  by  external 
examination,  at  least  by  sawing  the  bone  longitudinally  through 
the  suspected  broken  paort,  when,  should  the  suspicion  be  oorrecty 
the  bony  shell  will  be  found  thicker  and  less  regular  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  imited  fracture  than  in  the  other  parts.  So,  in  such 
cases,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  whether  a  fracture  is  recent  or  of  old 
standing. 

Locomotum. — With  respect  to  the  power  of  locomotion  after  a 
fracture,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  injury  is  in  the  arm, 
or  In  the  ribs — unless  many  of  the  ribs  are  broken  or  the  fractures 
are  on  both  sides — a  person  may  be  able  to  move  about,  although 
he  is  unfitted  for  stripling  or  making  great  exertion.  Fractures 
of  the  leg  generally  incapacitate  persons  from  moving,  except  to 
short  distances.  See  case  by  Syme,  ^  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,' 
Oct.  1836  ;  also  another  in  which  one  bone  of  the  leg  was  fractured, 
and  a  power  of  walking  some  miles  was  retained.  ('Amer.  J. 
Med.  ScL'  Oct.  1845,  p.  484.)  The  reader  will  find  additional 
information  on  this  subject  in  the  'Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1839,  2,  p.  241 ; 
1844,  2,  p.  146 ;  and  in  Friedreich's  '  Ueber  die  Enochen  in  foren- 
sischer  Beziehung,'  Ansbach,  1853. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocations  are  not  frequent  in  the  old  or  in  those  persons  whose 
bones  are  brittle.  They  rarely  form  a  subject  for  medico-legal 
investigation.  A  witness  is  liable  to  be  asked,  what  degree  of  force, 
and  acting  in  which  direction,  would  produce  a  dislocation,— ques- 
tions not  difficult  to  answer.  They  are  not  dangerous  to  life, 
unless  of  a  compound  nature,  when  death  may  take  place  from 
secondary  causes.  A  dislocation  which  has  occurred  in  the  living 
body  may  be  known  after  death  by  a  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  copious  efiusion  and 
coagulation  of  blood.  For  an  account  of  the  appearances  presented 
^  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  four  days  after  death,  see  '  Med. 
C^.'  vol.  31,  p.  266.  If  of  old  standing,  a  dislocation  would  be 
identified  by  the  cicatrices  in  surrounding  structures.  Dislocations 
may  occur  from  natural  causesy  as  from  disease  and  destruction  of 
the  ligaments  in  a  joint ;  also  from  violent  muscxilar  spasm  during 
an  epileptic  convulsion.  Dr.  Dymock  met  with  an  instance  of 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  forwards  during  puerperal  convulsions. 
f'Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  April  1843  ;  see  also  'Lancet,' 
April  1845,  p.  440.)  A  power  of  locomotion  may  exist,  except  when 
the  injury  ia  in  the  lower  limbs  :  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  for 
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some  time  after  a  dislocatibn  of  the  hip-joint,  considerable  power 
OTer  the  limb  remains ;  it  is  onhr  after  a  few  honrs  that  the  limb 
becomes  fixed  in  one  position.   Exertion  with  the  dislocated  member* 
is  in  all  cases  out  of  the  question. 

Detection  of  fractures.  (Malapraxis, ) — ^There  are  certain  fractures 
d  an  obscure  kind  which  closely  resemble  dislocations.  This  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  os  humeri  (arm-bone).  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.' 
No.  9,  p.  272.)  This  accident  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  S8.)  In  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  bone,  the  head  continually  falls  back  into 
the  axilla.  In  such  a  case  an  action  for  malapraxis  might  be 
brought  against  a  surgeon,  and  heavy  damages  recovered.  It  could 
only  be  by  a  dissection  of  the  part  after  death  tiiat  the  real  nature 
of  the  case  woidd  be  ascertained.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that 
great  caution  shoidd  be  used  in  giving  an  opinion.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
although  with  less  force,  because  this  is  a  more  common  accident. 
It  is  well  known  that  fractures  and  dislocations,  when  cured,  are 
often  attended  with  some  slight  deformity  of  the  limb,  or  with  some 
impairment  of  its  functions.  This  result  is  occasionally  inevitable 
under  the  best  treatment ;  but  it  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  sign 
of  unskilfulness  in  the  medical  attendant.  An  action  for  mala- 
praxis is  instituted,  and,  in  spite  of  good  evidence  in  his  favour, 
the  surgeon  is  sometimes  heavily  fined  for  a  result  which  could  not 
be  avoided.  There  is  often  great  injustice  in  these  proceedings, 
and  the  mischief  can  only  be  remedied  by  referring  the  facts  to  a 
competent  medical  tribunal,  which  alone  should  be  empowered  to 
decide  whether  or  not  unskilfulness  had  really  been  shown  in  the 
management  of  a  case.  The  present  system  of  allowing  each  party 
to  select  his  own  medical  witnesses  invariably  leads  to  a  conflict  of 
opinion  and  evidence. 


CHAPTER  35. 

GUNSHOT  WOTJXDS. — IN  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY. — WAS  THE  PIECE  FIBKD 
NEAB  OB  FROM  A  DISTANCE? — ^ACCIDENTAL,  SUICIDAL,  OB  HOMICmAI. 
WOUNDS. — POSITION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PBB80N  WHEN  SHOT. — ^WOUNDS 
FBOM  SMALL  SHOT. — WOUNDS  FBOM  WADDINO  AND  GUNPOWDEB. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  of  the  contused  kind,  but  they  differ  from 
other  wounds  in  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  paai»  struck  by 
the  projectile  is  destroyed,  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  a  process  of 
sloughing. 

The  medico-legal  questions  which  arise  out  of  gunshot  wounds, 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  other 
woimds.     They  are  dangerous  to  life,  especially  when  they  ^nar« 
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irate  or  iravene  any  of  the  great  cayities  of  the  body.  Death 
may  take  place  directly,  either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  shock  ;. 
altnough  immediate  or  oopioua  bleeding  is  not  a  common  character 
of  these  injuries.  Death  from  shock  is  occasionally  witnessed. 
Indirectly,  these  wounds  are  attended  with  much  dai^r ;  slough- 
ing genially  takes  place  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
parts  perforated,  and  inflammation  or  fatal  bleeding  may  cut 
short  life.  If  the  person  surviyes  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  at 
almost  any  period  from  suppuratiye  fever,  erysipelas,  gangrene^ 
or  from  the  results  of  operations  absolutely  required  for  his  treat- 
ment. Gunshot  wounos  may  thus  destroy  life  after  long  perioda 
of  time. 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  the  woimd  was  inflicted 
Bhorily  before  or  soon  after  decUh,  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer 
this  question,  unless  the  bullet  has  injured  some  vessel,  when  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  the  formation  of  coagula,  will  indicate  that  the 
person  was  living  when  it  was  received.  If  a  gunshot  wound  has 
been  produced  in  a  dead  body,  no  blood  will  be  effused  imless  the 
bullet  strikes  a  large  vein. 

Was  the  piece  fiHd  near  or  from  a  distance  f — A  gunshot  wound 
produced  by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  being  placed  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  has  the  following  characters  : — There  may  be  two  aper- 
tures, the  one  of  entra/iux  and  the  other  of  exit ;  but  it  sometiines 
happens  that  the  bullet  lodges  and  does  not  pass  out.  The  edges  of 
the  aperture  of  entrance  are  generally  torn  and  lacerated,  and  ap- 
pear Slackened,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt :  this  arises  from  the  heat 
and  flame  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  The  skin 
is  often  ecchymosed,  and  is  much  discoloured  by  the  powder  : — the 
clothes  covering  the  body  are  blackened  by  the  discharge,  and  some- 
times i^ted  by  the  flame.  If  the  mume  of  the  piece  was  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  part  struck,  the  woimd  is  rounded  ;  but 
if  there  has  been  direct  contact,  the  skin,  besides  being  burnt,  ia 
torn  and  much  lacerated.  The  bleeding  is  usually  slight,  and  when 
it  occurs,  it  is  more  commonly  observed  from  the  orifice  of  exit  than 
from  that  of  entrance.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  aperture  of 
entrance  is  roimd  only  when  the  bullet  strikes  point  blank  or  nearly 
so.  If  it  should  strike  obliquely,  the  orifice  will  have  more  or  less 
of  an  oval  or  valvular  form  ;  and  b^  an  observation  of  this  kind  we 
may  sometimes  determine  the  relative  position  of  the  assailant  with 
respect  to  a  woimded  person.  Supposing  the  bullet  to  have  been 
fired  from  a  moderate  distance,  but  so  near  as  to  have  had  sufficient 
momentum  to  traverse  the  body,  then  the  appearance  of  the  woimd 
will  be  different.  The  or\/ice  of  entrance  will  be  well  defined,  round 
or  oval,  according  to  the  circumstances, — the  skin  slightly  depressed, 
— the  edges  presenting  a  faintly  bruised  appearance  ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  neither  blackened  nor  burnt,  and  they  do  not 
present  any  marks  of  bleeding.  In  these  cases  the  orifice  of  exit  is 
httge,  irregular,  the  edges  somewhat  everted,  and  the  slan  lacerated, 
but  £ree  from  any  appearanoes  of  blackness  or  burning :  it  is  gene- 
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rally  three  or  four  timet  m  large  as  the  entranoe-apertare.  The 
orinoe  of  entrance  ib,  however^  usnally  large  and  inrogalar  when  a 
bullet  strikes  near  the  extremity  of  its  range.  The  entranoe- 
aperture  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  smaller  than  thepro- 
jectile,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  living  skin.  ('  Ann.  d'Uyg/ 
1839,  i,  2,  p.  319.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  aperture  in  the  dren, 
when  this  is  formed  of  an  elastic  material     Acoordinff  to  Du<' 

Euytren,  the  hole  in  the  dress  is  always  smaller  than  ^at  made 
y  a  bullet  in  the  skin.  These  joints  should  be  remembered  in 
fitting  projectiles  to  wounds  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
produced. 

The  question  whether  a  piece  was  fired  near  to,  or  id  a  distance 
from,  the  woimded  person,  may  be  of  some  importance  either  on  a 
charge  of  homicide,  or  of  alleged  suicide.  Two  persons  may  quarrel^ 
one  naving  a  loaded  weapon  in  his  hand,  wluch  he  may  allege  to 
have  been  accidentally  discharged,  and  to  have  killed  the  deceased. 
If  the  allegation  is  true,  we  ought  to  find  on  the  body  the  marks  of 
a  near  wound ;  if,  however,  its  characters  were  sudi  that  it  had 
obviously  been  produced  from  a  distance,  and  therefore  after  the 
quarrel,  medical  proof  of  the  fact  n^ght  imply  malice  and  involve 
uie  accused  in  a  charge  of  murder.  The  following  case  occurred  in 
Ireland  in  1834 : — A  tithe-collector  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  by  shooting  him.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner^ 
while  on  duty,  was  attacked  by  the  deceased  and  two  of  his  sons^ 
and  he  drew  a  pistol  to  intimidate  them.  He  was  dragged  off  his 
horse  by  these  persons,  and  during  the  scuffle,  it  is  supposed,  the 
pistol  was  disdiarged  accidentally  and  infiicted  a  wound  on  the 
deceased,  of  which  he  died  shortiy  afterwards.  The  sons  of  the 
deceased  swore  that  the  prisoner  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  fired 
the  pistol  at  their  father  when  at  some  distance ;  and  a  priest  came 
forward  to  depose  that  such  was  the  dying  declaration  of  the  de- 
ceased. From  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tlus  story,  the  body,  which 
had  been  careless^  inspected  in  the  first  instance,  was  orderiad  to  be 
disinterred.  It  was  again  examined  by  a  suraeon,  who  was  enabled 
to  swear  positively  that  the  pistol  must  have  been  fired  close  to  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  and  not  at  a  distance,  since  there  were  the 
marks  of  powder  and  burning  on  the  wrist.  Hence  it  clearly  fol- 
lowed that  the  pistol  had  not  been  discharged  at  a  distance,  but 
during  the  scuffle,  either  by  accident  or  in  self-defence.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  and  the  parties  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  against 
him  were  convicted  of  perjury. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  bullet  is  fired  near,  it  commonlv 
traverses  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  rather  hastily  assumeo, 
that  when  there  is  only  one  external  wound,  and  the  bullet  has 
lod^red  in  the  bod^,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  piece  has  been  fired  from 
a  distance.  This  inference  is,  however,  erroneous.  A  bullet  may 
be  fired  close  to  a  person  and  yet  not  traverse  the  body,  either  from 
its  impulsive  force  not  being  sufficientW^  great,  or  from  its  meeting 
with  great  resistance  in  its  course,     mkdj  cases  might  be  cited  to 
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show,  that  in  the  near  wounds  produced  bv  suicide  and  murderers, 
the  bullets  have  not  always  traversed  the  body.  In  suicide,  when 
the  piece  is  discharged  into  the  mouth,  the  projectile  often  lodges  in 
flome  part  of  the  head.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  witness  to  say, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  a  bullet  lodging  or  traversing,  whether  the 
assassin  was  far  off  or  near,  at  the  nme  that  the  deceased  was 
wounded.  The  latter  point  may  be  sometimes  readily  determined 
l>y  the  marks  of  injury  and  burning  about  the  skin  and  dress.  When 
s  gun  or  a  pistol  is  discharged  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards 
from  the  person,  it  will  not,  of  course,  produce  those  marks  of 
blackening,  burning,  and  bruising  on  the  slan  which  are  f  oimd  when 
the  muzzle  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the  body.  A  wound  which  does 
not  present  these  appearances  may  remove  the  suspicion  of  suicide, 
and  create  a  strong  presumption  of  homicide.  Dr.  Lach^se  f  oimd  that 
in  firing  a  gun  at  tiie  distance  of  four  feet,  the  skin  was  only  partially 
blackened.  It  would  be  very  important  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to 
notice  the  direction  of  the  wound  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of 
the  assailant  and  assailed,  as  stated  by  witnesses  or  deduced  from 
droumstances. 

When  a  ball  traverses  the  body,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
two  apertures  are  opposite  to  each  other,  although  the  ball  may  not 
have  taken  a  rectilinear  course  between  them,  but  have  been  vari- 
ously deflected  by  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  This  deflection  of  a  ball 
from  a  rectilinear  course  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  it  hap- 
pens to  strike  obliquely  a  curved  surface,  and  it  is  found  that  when 
the  ball  enters  and  does  not  pass  out,  its  course  is  often  circuitous, 
BO  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  will 
be  found. 

A  witness  maybe  asked — ^When  was  the  gunshot  wotmd  inflicted, 
and  how  long  did  the  woimded  person  9u/rvive  after  receiving  it  ? 
Like  other  woimds,  a  gunshot  wound  imdergoes  no  change  for  eight 
-or  ten  hours  after  its  infliction.  Our  judgment  in  reference  to  these 
questions  may  be  assisted  by  observing  the  parts  Which  are  involved, 
although  we  cannot  always  infer  from  the  quantity  of  blood  found 
near  to  a  body  that  the  bleeding  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  wound,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  effused  at  once.  We 
cannot,  then,  always  affirm  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  moved 
x>r  exerted  himself  in  some  de^ee,  after  receiving  it.  The  exertion 
thus  made  subsequently  to  his  being  woimded,  may  have  actually 
t»used  the  fatal  bleeding. 

Suicidal  and  Homicidal  Gv/nshot  wounds, — When  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  woimd  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide,  the  point  may 
be  sometimes  determined  by  paying  attention  to  its  situation  and 
direction.  Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  almost  always  directed  to 
a  vital  part — ^to  the  heart  or  to  the  brain  :  they  possess  those  charac- 
ters which  belong  to  wounds  inflicted  near  to  the  body.  The  skin 
is  discoloured 'or  burnt,  the  wound  wide  and  lacerated,  the  hand 
which  discharged  the  weapon  often  blackened,  and  sometimes  still 
-grasping  the  pistoL     The  ball  may  or  may  not  have  traversed,  as 
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this  will  depend  on  the  momentum  which  it  derived  from  the  charge, 
and  the  resistance  that  it  experienced. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  wounds : — 
they  may  toudi  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is 
commonly  made  apparent  by  the  relative  position  of  the  body  and 
the  weapon.  They  frequently  arise  from  persons  drawing  the 
charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with  the  muzzles  pointed  towards  tiiem, 
and  they  are  then  situated  in  front : — at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
duced by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  hedges,  or  dragging 
after  them,  loaded  guns.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound  is  behmd, 
and  it  may  strongly  resemble  a  homicidal  wound,  althou^  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  body  is  found  generally  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  matter.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860, 1. 1,  p.  443.)  Jn  suicide 
there  is  commonly  strong  evidence  of  design  :  in  accident,  all  evidence 
of  design  is  wanting.  Suicides  sometimes  make  use  of  extraordinary 
weapons,  or  use  weapons  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Position  of  the  wowfhded  person  when  shot, — Did  the  deceased 
receive  the  eSiot  while  standmg,  falling,  or  lying  down  ?  Was  the 
piece,  when  discharged,  pointed  from  the  shoulder  ? — ^These  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  general,  when  a  person  is  shot  while  standing,  and 
the  piece  is  pointed  from  the  shoulder,  the  wound  is  more  or  less 
transverse  ;  but  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  deflection  of 
balls  after  penetration.  Was  the  deceased  shot  while  running  awa^, 
or  when  approaching  the  person  who  fired? — ^This  question  ia 
answered  b^  observing,  in  the  case  of  a  traversing  wound,  in  which 
alone  any  difficultv  can  arise,  whether  the  entrance-orifice  be  situated 
in  front  or  behino. 

WoxMfidsfrom  smaU-shot. — Death  is  soihetimes  occasioned  by  small- 
shot,  and  here  several  medico-legal  questions  present  themselves. 
Small-shot  may  act  in  two  ways : — 1.   It  either  strikes  without 
spreading,  in  which  case  the  discharge  is  always  near  the  person, 
and  its  action  is  much  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  single  ball,  % 
because  it  produces  extensive  lacerations ;  or  2.  It  strikes  after  it 
has  spread,  and  here  the  discharge  must  have  been  distant,  and 
comparatively  little  mischief  is  done.    Dr.  Lach^e  ascertained,  bv 
many  experiments  on  dead  bodies,  that  in  order  to  produce  with 
small-shot,  a  round  opening  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by 
a  bullet,  the  discharge  should  take  place  point-blank  at  the  distAnoe 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  bod^.    When 
the  distance  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  opening  made* 
was  irregular,  and  the  borders  were  much  lac^ted  ;  at  thirtv-six 
inches,  a  central  opening  was  entirely  lost,  and  jthe  surface  of  the 
body  was  covered  with  i^ot.    The  eflfect  after  this  was  found  to  de- 
pend on  the  distance,  the  goodness  of  the  gun,  and  the  strength  of 
the  charge  (' Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1836,  p.  386)  :  but  the  shot  is,  in  general, 
much  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  bodv.    From  these  results^ 
wo  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  distance  at  wnich  the  piece  was  fired* 
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It  18  difBcolt  to  oonoeive  that  small-flliot  can,  tiinder  any  drcom- 
atanoes,  produce  a  Bingle  entrance-wound,  having  some  appearance 
of  circalarity  about  it,  without  at  the  same  time  singeing  or  burn- 
ing the  skin  or  dress.  The  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  general 
rules  respecting  the  wounds  produced  bv  smaUnmot  at  their  entrance 
and  exit,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  facts,  communicated 
to  me  by  two  medical  gentlemen.  A  boy  was  shot  in  the  neck 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  loaded  with  an  ounce  of 
ifo.  8  shot.  He  died  instantly.  He  was  leaning  forwards  on  the 
muzzle,  so  that  it  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
A  larffe  round  hole  was  produced,  one  indi  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
the  edges  of  which  were  slightly  blackened  with  powder.  The  exit- 
aperture,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  neck  a  utile  to  the  left  of 
tne  third  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  mere  slit  in  the  skin,  scarcely  an 
inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  placed  vertically.  The  smallness 
of  this  aperture  may  have  been  owing  to  the  'greater  part  of  Uie 
oharge  being  lodged  in  the  body.  The  entrance-aperture,  although 
rounded,  was  too  large  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bullet- woimd  :  it  was 
evidently  a  near  wound,  &om  the  blackening  of  the  edges.  On  the 
other  himd,  Dr.  Lowe  informs  me  that  In  some  experiments  per^ 
formed  by  his  brother,  it  was  found  that  a  round  ap^ture  might  be 
produced  by  a  discharge  of  small-shot  at  a  much  greater  distance 
m>m  the  object  than  that  assigned  by  Dr.  Lach^se.  Admitting  such 
exceptional  instances,  and  assuming  the  general  correctness  of  the 
inferences  drawn  by  Dr.  Lach^se,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments 
in  disharging  small-shot  at  dead  bodies  placed  at  different  distances, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  wound  from  small-shot  can,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  one  produced  by  a  leaden  huUet. 
A  discharge  of  small-shot^  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  dose  to  it, 
will  however  produce,  not  a  round  opening,  but  a  severe  lacerated 
wound. 

Small-shot  is  rarely  observed  to  traverse  the  body  entirely  unless 
discharged  so  near  as  to  make  a  dean  round  opening ;  but  a  single 
'  j>ellet  reaching  the  body  may  destroy  life.  There  may  be  no  exit- 
aperture,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than  that  of  entrance.  Such  minute 
wounds  might  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body.  Sm^-shot,  even  when  wounding  only  the  skin  of  the  back 
superficially,  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by  tetanus. 

iVounds  from  wadding  and  giiMowder. — ^It  matters  not  with  what 
the  piece  is  charged, — ^it  is  capable,  when  fired  near,  of  producing  a 
woimd  which  may  prove  fatal  Thus  a  gun  loaded  witn  wadding, 
or  even  with  gcmpowder  only,  may-  cause  deatL  In  these  cases,  an 
impulsive  force  is  given  bythe  explosion,  and  the  substance  becomes 
a  dangerous  projectila  The  lighter  the  projectile, — ^the  shorter  the 
distance  to  which  it  is  carried ;  but  when  disdiaiged  near  to  the 
body,  it  may  produce  a  fatal  penetrating  wound.  A  portion  of  the 
dress  may  be  carried  into  the  wound,  and  lead  to  death  from  bleed- 
it^;  or  li  the  wounded  person  recover  from  the  first  effects,  he 
iiu^  snlwieqaentlly  sink  under  an  attadL  of  tetanus  or  exysipelaa.   It 
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u  unfortonate  that  so  muoh  ignofranoe  prefvaila  on  this  point :  for 
&tal  aocidents  frequently  oocnr  from  peraons  disdiazging  gmui  at 
others  in  sport, — an  act  which  they  think  ther  may  perform  without 
danger,  because  they  are  not  loaded  with  baU  or  shot 

It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  in  attemptinff  to  commit  Bid- 
cide  have  occasionally  forgotten  to  ]^t  a  bullet  mto  tiie  pistcd ;; 
nevertheless,  the  discharge  of  a  piece  into  the  mouth  has  sufficed, 
irom  the  effect  of  the  wadding  only,  to  produce  a  consideraUe 
destruction  of  parts,  and  to  cause  a  serious  loss  of  blood.  Fatal  ao- 
cidents have  frequently  taken  place  from  the  discharge  of  wadding 
from  cannon  during  reviews.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  distance 
a  weapon  thus  charged  with  wadding  and  powder  would  cease  to 
produce  mischief,  since  this  must  depend  on  the  impulsive  force 
ffiven  by  the  powder,  and  on  the  size  of  the  piece.  Dr.  Ladi^ 
nas  ascertained  by  experimeQt,  that  a  piece  charged  with  gunpowder, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  penetrating  wound  somewhat  resembliiu^ 
that  caused  by  small-shot,  when  the  piece  is  large,  strox^ly  chai^gec^ 
and  fired  within  six  incnes  of  the  surface  of  the  bo<^.  ('  Atm. 
d'Hyg.'  1836,  p.  368.)  This  arises  from  a  portion  of  the  powder 
■always  escaping  combustion  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  eaca  grain 
then  acts  like  a  pellet  of  smallHshot.  Under  anv  circumstances,  a 
discharge  of  powder  only,  contuses  the  skin,  proaudng  ecchymosia, 
and  often  lacerating  it,  if  the  piece  be  fired  near.  The  dress  ia 
burnt  and  the  skin  scorched  from  the  globe  of  flame  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  powder ;  many  particles  of  gunpowder  may  be 
actually  driven  inte  the  true  skin.  All  the  substances  here  spoken 
•of  are  considered  to  be  projectiles ;  and  the  weapons  are  held  in 
law  to  be  loaded  arms,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of  producing 
bodily  injtuy  at  the  distance  from  whidi  the  piece  containinff  them 
is  discharged.  It  may  therefore  become  a  question  as  to  the  distance 
at  which  tiiese  light  projectiles  cease  to  be  harmless.  The  answer 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances ;  but  it  will  in  all  cases  mate- 
rially depend  on  the  strength  of  the  charge.  Dr.  Swift,  U.S.,  haa 
performed  some  experiments  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  gunpowder 
and  iffoddi/ng,  in  oKler  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  discharse  at  dil^ 
ferent  distances.  At  twelve  inches  distance  from  a  dead  body,  he 
f  oimd  that  the  clothes  were  lacerated  and  the  skin  abraded,  but  the 
wadding  did  not  penetrate ;  at  six  inches,  the  clothes  were  lacerated, 
and  the  wadding  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ;  at  two 
inches,  the  wound  produced,  which  was  two  inches  deep,  was  rag^^ 
and  blackened  ;  at  one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  chest,  the  waddmg 
passed  into  tiie  cavity  between  the  ribs,  and  in  a  second  experimem 
it  carried  away  a  portion  of  a  rib.    0  Med.  Qaa.'  voL  40,  p.  784.) 

This  subject  has  been  investigatea  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Down* 
liam,  and  he  has  forwarded  to  me  the  reaolta  of  his  experiments. 
As  a  summary,  he  has  found,  in  reference  to  the  wounds  produced 
by  wadding,  that  the  amount  of  injury  done  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amoimt  of  powder  in  the  gun,  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  the 
wadding  or  substance  used  in  place  of  shot  or  bullet,  and  the  die- 
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.taaice  of  the  object  irom  the  point  of  firing.  A  case  occurred  in 
hiB  practice  which itras  the  subject  of  atrial  for  unlawful  wounding. 
{Beg,  V.  Isgute,  Norwich  Aut.  Ass.  1867.)  The  prisoner  fired  at  a 
boy  with  a  gun  loaded  with  brown  paper,  pressed  together.  He 
was  then  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  yturds  from  the  boy.  Dr. 
Mackintosh  found  a  wound  in  the  chest  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
The  margin  of  the  wound  was  jagged,  had  a  bluish-black  or  mottled 
Appearance,  and  the  edges  of  one  of  the  ribs  was  laid  bare.  The 
peuet  took  a  course  downwards,  as  a  result  of  its  deflection  by 
the  rib.  A  quantity  of  brown-paper  was  removed  from  the 
wound,  and  the  boy  ultimately  recovered.  The  question  which 
Dr.  Mackintosh  proposed  to  consider  was  whether  paper-wad- 
ding could  really  produce  such  a  wound  as  was  here  foimd, 
when  the  gun  was  fired  from  a  distance  of  ttoo  or  three  yards. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  gun 
was  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  brown-paper 
wadding,  there  was  indentation,  but  no  penetration  at  a  distance  of 
two  yai^.  With  one-third  more  powder  and  a  brown-paper  pellet 
elosely  compressed,  there  was  penetration  through  the  boy's  jacket 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond.  These  facts  bear  out  the  conclusion 
already  given,  and  confirmed  the  boy's  account  of  the  distance 
&om  which  the  gun  was  fired  at  him  by  the  prisoner.  Dr.  Swift 
liad  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  a  penetrating  wound  from 
T^uiding  was  not  produceid  unless  the  piece  was  discharged  within 
A  distance  of  six  inches  ;  but  Dr.  Mackintosh's  results  clearly  show 
that  this  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder  used  and  the 
loose  or  condensed  nature  of  the  substance  employed  as  a  projectile. 

Examination  ofFvre^vrms, — ^An  attempt  has  been  made  by  French 
medical  jurists  to  determine  for  how  long  a  period  a  gun  or  pistol 
found  near  a  dead  body,  may  have  been  discharged  ;  but  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  on  such  a  subject.  Ail 
that  we  can  say  is.  a  q^uantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  is  left  adhermg  to  the  barrel  of  the  piece,  when  recently 
discharged  ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  its  forming  a  strong  alkaline 
solution  with  water,  evolving  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
And  giving  a  deep-brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  After  some  hours  or  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  expo- 
sure to  air  and  moisture,  the  saline  residue  becomes  converted  into 
sulphate  of  potash,  forming  a  neutral  solution  with  water,  and 
givmff  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  considerable 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  piece  was  discharged,  oxide  of  iron  with 
traces  of  sulphate  may  be  found.  (See  'Amu  d'Hyg.'  1834,  458  ; 
1839, 197  ;  1842,  368.) 

When  called  to  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  either  accidental  or 
criminal  it  is  always  proper  to  examine  the  piece  if  found.  Has  it 
or  has  it  not  been  recentiy  discharaed  mi^  be  a  material  question. 
A  trial  took  place  on  the  Western  Circuit,  March  1873,  in  ^sniich  the 
fact  was  of  great  importance.  The  prisoner  asserted  that  his  gun 
Jisd  not  been  used  for  a  long-time.    On  examination  of  the  barrel^ 
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however,  it  was  found  to  have  been  quite  recently  discharged.  This 
at  once  connected  him  with  the  act  of  wounding  with  whidi  he  was 
charged. 

The  examination  of  wadding  or  paper  found  in  a  gunshot  wound 
or  near  a  dead  body,  has  in  more  than  one  instance  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  person  who  had  committed  a  crime.     His  hand- 
writing has  been  traced  on  the  paper  used  as  wadding,  or  it  has 
been  found  to  have  been  part  of  a  printed  page,  of  wmch  the  re« 
mainder  has  been  discovered  in  his  possession.     When  a  gun  is  dis- 
charged near  to  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  wadding  is  generally 
carried  into  the  large  irregular  wound  which  is  produced.     This 
was  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Blagg  (Chester 
Summer  Ass.  1857).     The  peculiar  character  of  the  waading  found 
in  the  body  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  act.  Whether  the  wad- 
ding is  found  in  or  near  the  body,  it  should  be  equally  preserved. 
In  Iteg.  v.  Bichardson  (Lincoln  Ass.  Dec.  1860),  the  accused  was  con- 
victed of  murdering  apoliceman  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
— He  shot  at  the  deceased,  who  was  able  before  death  to  identify  the 
prisoner ;  but  as  the  deceased  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  failing 
in  consciousness  at  the  time,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  relying 
upon  this  dying  declaration,  especially  as  no  other  person  witnessed 
the  act.     Some  paper-wadding  had  been  picked  up  on  the  spot 
where  the  deceased  fell ;  and  a  gun  which  had  one  barrel  loaded, 
and  one  empty  from  a  recent  discharge,  was  found  in  the  prisoner's 
house  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  murder.     The  wadding  in 
the  loaded  barrel  consisted  of  a  fragment  of  '  The  Times'  newspaper 
of  the  27th  of  March  1854,  and  the  charred  and  sulphurous  pieces 
of  wadding  picked  up  on  the  spot  were  proved  by  the  publisher  of 
that  journal,  who  was  summoned  on  the  trial,  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  same  impression.     The  prisoner's  counsel,  in  fact, 
though  he  contended  with  marked  ability  for  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  could  not  deny  that  the  act  had  been  brought  home  to 
the  instrument  if  not  to  the  agent,  and  though  the  explanation  of 
the  crime  remained  obscure  to  the  last  and  the  motive  unassignable, 
the  aggregate  evidence  proved  sufficient  to  convince  the  jury.  Any 
projectiles  found  in  a  gunshot  wound  should  always  be  preserved 
for  evidence.     In  the  case  of  Buah,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Jermy  by  a  remarkable  train  of  circumstantial 
evidence  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.  1849),  it  was  proved  that  the  pro- 
jectiles removed  from  the  body  of  the  deceased  consisted  of  irre- 
gular pieces  of  lead  (slugs).     Similar  masses  were  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.     They  were 
described  by  the  medical  witness  as  being  angular,  and  quite  unlike 
the  shot  used  in  killing  game.     This  proved  that  the  two  acts  of 
murder  were  committed  by  the  same  person  or  by  this  person  act- 
inffin  concert  with  others. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  projectile  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary. A  common  bullet  is  formed  entirely  of  lead.  Cast  bullets 
AM  oommonly  found  to  have  a  void  space  in  the  interior  whaax  c?Qi^» 
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through  the  centre,  owing  to  the  exterior  cooling  more  rapidly 
than  the  interior,  and  to  the  greater  bulk  of  the  metal  when  in  a 
liquid  state.  In  large  bullets  this  cavity  is  frequently  of  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn.  Bullets  obtained  by  compression  have  no  such 
space,  and  are  of  greater  specific  gravity.  Small-shot  is  composed 
of  lead  with  a  minute  fractional  portion  of  arsenic  (l-200th  part).  If 
the  arsenic  is  in  large  proportion  the  shot  is  lenticular  ;  if  absent 
or  in  small  proportion,  pyriform  (Ure).  In  the  case  of  JRits^,  *yp®- 
metal  was  foimd  in  the  house.  This  consists  of  lead  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  antimony,  the  latter  being  left  by  digestion  in  nitric 
add.  It  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  examine  the  slugs 
chemically,  and  they  were  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  lead,  and  to 
contain  no  antimony. 


CHAPTER  36. 


DBATH  FROM  BX7BMS  AND  8CA.LDS. — STHPTOH8. — STUPOR. — CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 
— POST-MOBTEIC  AFPEABANCE8. — BUBNS  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY. — ACCIDENT, 
HOMICIDE,  OB  SUICIDE. — ^WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  FIBB. — SCALDING. — BUBNS 
BY  COBBOSIVE  UQUIDS. 

Bums  a/lid  accdds, — ^A  hum  is  an  injury  produced  by  the  application 
of  a  heated  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  body;  while  a  scald 
results  from  the  application  of  a  liquid  at  or  near  its  boiling  point, 
under  the  same  circumstances.     There  seems  to  be  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  a  bum  and  a  scald  in  reference  to  the  e£fects  produced 
on  the  body  : — the  injury  resulting  from  boiling  mercury  or  melted 
lead  might  take  either  appellation.  Nevertheless,  asa  matter  of  medi- 
cal evidence,  it  may  be  important  to  state  whether  the  injury  found 
on  a  hodj  was  caused  by  such  a  liquid  as  boiling  water,  or  by  a  heated 
solid.     If  the  former,  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  accident ;  if 
the  latter,  to  criminal  design.     A  scald  produced  by  boiling  water 
would  be  indicated  by  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  there 
wbuld  be  no  destruction  of  substance.     In  a  bum  by  a  heated  solid, 
the  parts  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  or  even  charred :  the  cuticle 
may  be  found  blackened,  dry,  almost  of  a  homy  consistency,  and 
presenting  a  shrivelled  appearance.     This  distinction,   however, 
would  onlv  apply  to  scalds  from  water.     A  scald  from  melted  lead 
(620°)  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  bum  produced  by  a  solid 
heated  to  the  same  temperature.     Some  of  the  oils  boil  at  500°,  and 
they  produce  by  contact  with  the  skin,  bums  as  severe  as  those 
caused  bv  melted  metals.     Bums  from  flame  such  as  that  of  gas  are 
indicatea  by  extensive  scorching  of  the  skin,  while  bums  from  gun- 
pNOwder  are  known  not  onlv  by  the  scorching,  but  by  the  small  par- 
ticles of  unbumt  carbon  which  are  imbedd^  in  the  skin. 

Neither  a  bum  nor  a  scald  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  wound 
in  law  ;  but  in  the  statute  of  wounding  they  are  included  among 
bodily  injuries  dangerous  to  life.    Bums  and  scalds  may  be  regarded 
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as  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  (of  skin)  whicb 
they  cover,  as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  they  extend.  The  extent 
of  skin  involved  in  a  superficial  bum>  as  a  result  of  exposure  to- 
flame,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  entire  destruction  of  a  small 
part  of  the  body  through  an  intensely  heated  solid.  When  the 
bum  is  extensive,  death  may  ensue  either  from  the  severity  of  the- 

C  produced,  or  from  a  sympathetic  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
bh  takes  place  rapidly  from  bums  in  children  and  nervous 
females  ;  but  in  adults  and  old  persons,  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
recovery.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  children,  stupor  and  in- 
sensibility supervene,  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  skin  with  the 
brain ;  and  these  symptoms  have  been  soon  followed  by  coma 
and  death.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  opium  has  been  given^ 
to  the  patient  as  a  sedative,  the  stupor  resulting  from  a  bum  may- 
be attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug ;  and  should  the  person  die, 
the  practitioner  may  find  himself  involved  in  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis.  It  may  be  alleged,  as  in  the  following  case  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Abemethy,  that  the  person  was  poisoned  by  opium*  A 
medical  man  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a  child,  by 
giving  to  it  an  overdose  of  opium  while  it  was  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  a  severe  scald.  Mr.  Abemethy  stated  in  his  evidence, 
which  was  given  in  favour  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  thought  the 
exhibition  of  opium  very  proper ;  that  the  quantity  given,  eight 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  immediately  after  the  accident,  and 
ten  drops  two  hours  afterwards,  was  not  an  overdose  for  a  child 
(the  age  is  not  stated).  The  circumstance  of  the  child  continuing 
to  sleep  until  it  died,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  opium,  was,  in 
his  judgment,  no  proof  that  it  had  been  poisoned.  The  sleep  was 
nothing  more  than  the  terpor  inte  which  it  had  been  plunged  by 
the  accident.  The  surgeon  was  acquitted.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  it 
would  be  advisable  te  avoid  the  use  of  opium  on  these  occasions 
in  treating  infants  and  children.  Life  is  readily  destroyed  in 
young  subjects  by  the  smallest  doses  of  this  drug :  and  there  are 
no  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  the  comatose  symptoms 
produced  by  a  bum  or  a  scald  from  those  produced  by  an  overdose 
of  opium. 

Catise  of  death. — In  some  instances,  especially  in  children,  stupor 
and  insensibility  have  rapidly  supervened,  owing  to  sympathy  with 
the  brain  ;  and  these  symptoms  have  been  foUowed  by  coma  and 
death.  Of  the  cause  of  death  in  persons  exposed  to  fire  but  little 
need  be  said.  In  large  conflagrations  persons  are  frequently  simply 
suffocated,  from  the  want  of  proper  air  or  the  respiration  of  the 
products  of  combustion — carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  The 
former  darkens  the  blood ;  the  latter  renders  it  lighter  in  colour. 
In  other  cases,  where  a  large  volume  of  flame  suddenly  falls  upon 
the  body  and  the  person  is  still  able  to  breathe,  the  fatal  effect  may 
be  due  to  shock — a  sudden  and  violent  impression  on  the  nervous 
system.  A  person  may  recover  from  the  fijrst  effects  of  severe  bums, 
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but  nltimately  sink  from  exhaustion  or  from  an  attack  of  tetanus. 
(<  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  26,  1864,  p.  406.  See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1873,  1,  p.  232.)  The  annual  deaths  from  bums  and  scalds  are 
niunerous.  According  to  the  latest  return,  of  the  Registrar-General 
(1871),  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  2,612  deaths  from  this 
caase. 

Fast-mortem  appearances. — ^In  examining  the  body  of  a  person 
found  burnt,  all  matters  connected  with  sex  and  identity  should  be 
first  duly  observed.  Dr.  Grilnbaum  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
he  was  required  to  examine  certain  carbonized  remains  in  which,  in 
spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  sexual  organs,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  sex.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrschrift,'  Oct.  1864.)  When  a 
body  has  been  entirely  consimied  by  fire  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ashes  would  indicate  animal 
remains.  The  bones  are  never  completely  destroyed ;  they  become 
white,  and  portions  of  them  retain  their  form  under  the  action  of 
a  most  intense  fire. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  severe  pain,  no  changes  have 
been  detected  in  the  dead  body ;  but,  in  some  fatal  cases,  it  has 
been  found  on  inspection  that  there  were  patches  of  redness  on  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  brain  has  been  found  gorged,  and  the  ventricles  have  contained 
an  abundance  of  serosity.  The  serous  liquids  of  the  pericardium 
and  pleura  have  also  been  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  In  short, 
besides  congestion,  there  is  generally  abundant  serous  effusion  in 
one  of  the  three  great  cavities,  especially  in  the  head.  This  arises 
from  the  sudden  reflux  of  blood  into  the  interior,  as  an  effect  uf 
the  local  injury.  In  deaths  from  fires  in  houses,  the  persons  are 
usually  suffocated,  and  then  there  are  the  appearances  of  this  kind  of 
death  (see  Suffocation).  In  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the 
thirteenth  day  from  a  superficial  bum  involving  the  skin  of  the 
lower  part  of  her  body,  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  at  its 
greater  extremity,  and  the  duodenum  at  its  lower  portion — the 
mucous  folds  of  the  intestines  having  a  scarlet  colour.  The  other 
intestines  as  far  as  the  csecimi  were  also  more  or  less  inflamed. 
('  Amer.  Jou.  Med.  Science,'  Jan.  1861,  p.  137.)  If  the  person  sur- 
vive the  first  effects,  he  may  die  from  inflammation,  suppuration, 
gangrene,  irritation,  or  fever,  or  he  may  be  worn  out  by  exhaustion. 

Did  the  burning  of  the  body  take  place  before  or  after  death  ? — 
Vesiaxtion. — The  production  of  vedoatuyn  or  of  blisters  containing 
serum,  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  essential  character  of  a  bum 
which  has  been  produced  during  life,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  or 
invariable  effect  of  a  bum  on  the  living  body.  Vesication  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  scalds,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  skin  has 
been  burnt  by  flame  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  clothes,  provided  the 
cuticle  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  in 
bums  produced  by  intensely  heated  solids.  In  vesication ,  the  cuticle 
is  raised  from  the  true  skin  beneath,  and  is  converted  into  one  or 
moEe  blifters  containing  serum  or  a  serous  liquid^  while  the  skin 
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around  is  of  a  deep-red  colour.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  appears  ;  it  may  be  produced  in  a  /etD  mmuteSf  or  some- 
times not  for  several  hours ;  hence  death  may  take  place  before  yeri- 
cation  occurs,  and  the  non-discoyery  of  this  condition  does  not 
warrant  the  opinion  that  the  bum  could  not  haye  taken  place  during 
life.  If  the  cuticle  is  removed  from  a  vesicated  part  of  the  living 
body,  the  skin  beneath  will  become  intensely  reddened,  but  if  the 
cuticle  is  stripped  off  a  dead  body,  the  skin  will  become  hard,  dry, 
and  of  a  homy-yellow  colour ;  it  does  not  ao(|uire  the  intense 
scarlet  injection  which  is  acquired  by  the  living  skm  when  vesicated 
and  the  surface  is  exposed^ 

In  cases  in  which  persons,. while  living^  have  suffered  from  general 
dropsy,  it  has  been  f oimd,  on  the  application  of  heat  to  their  bodies 
after  death  that  blisters  containing  serum  or  a  serous  liquid  have 
been  formed  :  hence,  in  drawing  a  conclusion  from  the  examination 
of  hums  on  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  general  dropsy,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  possible,  from 
the  mere  presence  of  sesous  blisters,  to  say  whether  the  bum  was 
produced  before  or  after  death.  The  late  Dr.  Wright  found  in  his 
experiments  on  the  dead  body,  that  if  a  sufficient  heat  were  applied 
to  within  half  an  hour  or  longer  after  death,  blisters  contaming 
serum  were  sooner  or  later  produced.  In  short,  as  long  as  the  body 
was  warm  and  the  joints  were  flexible,  the  effects  of  fire  were  similar 
to  those  observed  on  the  living.  Other  experimentalists  have  found 
that  blisters  were  produced,  but  that  they  did  not  contain  serum. 
The  result  no  doubt  depends  on  the  time  after  death  at  which  the 
experiment  is  performed. 

Accident  has  enabled  me  to  describe  the  results  within  a  vexy 
short  period  after  death.  The  body  of  a  drowned  man,  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  accident,  was  removed  from  the  water  and 
placed  in  a  warm  (hot  ?)  bath.  It  was  found  impossible  to  resus- 
citate him,  but  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  water,  portions  of  the 
cuticle  came  off,  when  the  body  was  removed.  On  inspection  there 
were  several  vesications  yiZ!e(2  with  bloody  serwm  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  extremities.  There  was  no 
anasarca  here  to  account  for  their  production ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  appears  to  bear  out  the  view  of  Dr.  Wright,  that  the 
production  of  a  serous  blister  on  a  dead  body  depends  on  the  amount 
of  latent  organic  life  remaining  in  it.  In  this  case  the  man  was 
pulseless  and  to  all  appearance  dettd,  when  placed  in  the  hot  bath  ; 
hence  the  effects  of  hot  water  on  the  living  and  recently  dead  body^ 
so  far  as  the  production  of  serous  blisters  is  concerned,  are  similar. 
Dr.  Chambert  has  lately  published  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  bums  on  the  living  and  dead  body.  Ttkeae 
have  been  made  on  the  bodies  of  persons,  from  the  moment  of  death 
until  twenty  hours  after  dissolution,  and  some  were  performed 
before  death.  The  general  results  of  his  researches  are, — ^that  vesi- 
cations, or  busters,  may  be  produced  by  bums  both  on  the  living 
and  dead  body ;  that  they  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  in 
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the  living  than  in  the  dead ;  that  in  the  living  a  bum  produces 
great  capillary  congestion,  with  the  effusion  of  serum,  in  the  blisters, 
and  that  this  serum  when  heated,  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  sets 
into  a  nearly  solid  ooagulum.  The  blisters  produced  in  a  dead  body, 
even  aiew  minutes  after  death,  contain  a  thin  watery  senun  which 
is  only  rendered  opaline  or  milJcy  by  heat  and  the  action  of  nitric 
add.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  vol.  1,  p.  342.)  When  the  body  is 
cold  and  rigid,  blisters  containing  air  or  vapour  alone  are  produced. 
M.  Bouchut  found  that  he  could  produce  by  the  application  of  heat, 
vesicles  or  bladders  containing  a  watery  serum,  sometimes  bloody, 
within  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  (*  Gaz. 
Mdd.'  March  1847.) 

In  bums,  especially  in  those  produced  by  red-hot  solids,  other 
effects  besides  vesication  follow.  The  edge  of  the  skin  immediately 
around  the  part  burnt  is  commonly  of  a  dead  white,  and  close  to 
this  is  a  deep  red  line,  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  surrounding 
skin,  which  is  reddened.     The  diffused  redness  is  removable  by 

Eressure,  and  disappears  with  life ;  the  red  line  here  referred  to, 
owever,  is  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  is  persistent  after  death. 
This  line  of  redness  is  not  ^ways  met  with  in  severe  bums,  and 
when  a  person  survives  one  or  two  days,  its  production  appears  to 
depend  upon  a  power  of  reaction  in  the  system.  Thus,  then,  its 
absence  furnishes  >no  proof  of  the  bum  having  been  produced  after 
death,  for  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  bum  during 
life.  Dr.  Wright  considered  that  in  a  low  state  of  vitality  a  line  of 
redness  might  not  be  produced  by  a  severe  bum  on  the  living  body, 
and  that  more  certain  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  red  marks 
found  beneath  the  bUsters  and  crusts  of  vital  bums.  These  latter 
were  well  marked  when  he  found  the  line  of  redness  itself  in- 
distinct. (On  Vital  and  Post-mortem  Burning,  p.  26. )  The  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Chambert  confirm  this  view.  In  a  burn  on  a  living 
person,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  entirely  charred  and  destroyed, 
the  cutis  will  present  a  dotted  or  pointed  redness, — these  dots  or 
points  corresponding  to  the  sudiparous  (perspiratory)  and  hair- 
follicles.  After  complete  death,  a  bum  does  not  produce  any  such 
effect ;  the  cutis  is  of  a  dead- white  on  its  surface  and  in  its  sub- 
stance. In  one  experiment  performed  ten  minutes  after  death, 
there  was  no  redness  of  the  skin,  either  beneath  the  blisters  or  in 
the  surrounding  parts.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'1869,  vol.  1,  p.  368.)  This 
reddened  or  congested  state  of  the  bare  skin  is  more  constant  than 
buj  other  appearance,  and  forms  at  present  the  best  criterion  of  the 
infliction  of  a  bum  on  the  living  body.  The  conclusions  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  we  may  draw  from  the  foregoing  statements  are  : — 
1,  That  as  a  general  rule,  when  we  discover  blisters  with  efiiision 
of  serum,  or  a  liiie  of  redness,  or  both,  and  a  reddened  or  con- 
gested state  of  the  skin,  about  a  burnt  part  of  the  body,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  bum  has  occiirred  during  life.  2.  That 
•when  these  appearances  are  not  met  with,  it  by  no  means  follows 
iliAt  the  bom  had  not  been  produced  in  the  Hving  body. 
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When  severed  hums  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a 
point  which  can  be  determined  only  by  observing  whether  any  of 
them  present  signs  of  gangrenous  separation,  of  suppuration,  granu- 
lation, or  other  changes  that  take  place  in  a  living  body  after  acci- 
dents of  this  kind.  The  witness  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the 
deceased  survive  the  bum  ?  A  person  may  die  in  a  few  minutes  or 
live  some  hours  after  receiving  a  most  extensive  bum ;  and  yet 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  part  burnt,  to  indicate  when  deatii 
actually  took  place.  There  may  have  been  no  time  for  inflanmiation 
or  its  consequences  to  become  established.  Suppuration  generally 
follows  vesication,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may  occur  on  the  second 
or  third  day  ;  but  often  not  until  a  later  period.  In  regard  to  gan- 
grene, this  takes  place  when  the  vitality  of  a  part  burned  is  destroyed. 
The  time  of  its  occurrence  is  uncertain,  but  it  sometimes  very 
speedily  follows  the  accident. 

The  subject  of  scalding  scarcely  requires  a  separate  notice.  A 
scald  from  boiling  water  would,  when  recent,  be  indicated  by  the 
production  of  serous  blisters,  or  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin,  which 
appears  white  and  soft.  The  living  structures  are  not  charred  or 
destroyed  as  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  solid. 

Accident f  homicidcy  or  sr^icide. — It  is  rare  that  murder  ia  perpe- 
trated by  burning  :  the  dead  body  is  either  burnt  for  the  purpose 
of  entirely  destroying  it,  or  the  clothes  are  fired  soon  after  a  person 
has  been  killed,  in  order  to  conceal  woimds  or  other  violent  means 
of  death,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire.  Death  by  burning  is  either  the  result 
of  accident  or  homicide,  most  commonly  the  former ;  but  medical 
evidence  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder  under  two  con- 
ditions : — 1.  When  it  is  evident  that  several  parts  of  the  body  have 
been  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bums  are  such  as  not  readily 
to  be  explained  by  the  same  accident,  or  by  the  accidental  ignition 
of  the  clothes.  2.  When  there  are  marks  of  homicidal  violence  on 
the  body  ;  but  these  marks,  if  we  except  fractures  of  the  bones,  may 
be  easily  e£faced  when  the  bum  is  extensive. 

Time  required  for  the  burning  of  a  dead  body. — It  may  be  a 
medico-legal  question  whether,  on  discovering  a  body  much  burnt, 
it  could  be  determined  from  its  appearance  how  long  a  period  it 
would  require  to  produce  the  amount  of  destruction  observed. 
Such  a  question  may  arise  when  it  is  intended  to  connect  a  person 
with  the  perpetration  of  an  alleged  crime,  but  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  precise  answer.  A  conjecture  only  can  be  formed  from  the 
facts  proved  in  each  particular  case.  The  human  body  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  water  (72  per  cent.^ ;  this  gives  to  the  soft 
structiure  a  power  of  resisting  combustion.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body,  varying  in  different  paitS| 
but  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent.  The  fat  or 
oil  tends  to  increase  its  combustibility,  and  this  is  still  further 
increased  if  the  body  is  placed  on  any  combustible  article  which  can 
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imbibe  the  oil,  such  as  a  rag  or  a  deal  floor.  The  nature  of  the 
dress  will  also  make  a  difference.  Under  a  strong  and  active  flame, 
which  might  subsequently  biu*n  out  before  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
there  would  be  a  degree  of  destruction  in  half-an-hour  which  a  more 
slow  and  smothered  combustion  would  not  effect  in  several  hours. 
It  is  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  these  facts  that  some  of 
the  older  medico-legal  writers  have  given  support  to  the  hypothesis 
of  spontcmeotis  combtigtion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  certain 
cases  the  dead  body  has  been  more  destroyed  than  appeared  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  ordinary  combustion  from  articles  of  dress 
or  furniture  ;  but  this  arose  from  want  of  sufficient  experience  on 
the  effects  of  heat  on  the  body.  Then,  as  the  means  by  which  the 
dress  of  a  person  had  become  ignited  were  generally  destroyed  with 
the  body,  it  was  thought  that  a  himian  being  might,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  be  consumed  by  fire  spontaneoi:usly  generated  within 
him.  This  extravagant  hypothesis,  which  is  on  a  par  with  the 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  requires  an  equal  amount  of  credulity  to 
receive  it,  has,  however,  found  advocates  in  modem  times.  In 
March  1850,  a  man  named  Stauff  was  tried  at  Darmstadt  for  the 
murder  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz.  He  had  assaulted  the  deceased 
in  her  chamber,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  furniture  with  a  view  to 
conceal  his  crime.  The  body  and  dress  were  partially  consumed. 
As  the  means  by  which  the  fire  was  applied  were  not  at  once  ap- 
parent, and  the  assassin  had  locked  the  doors  of  the  room,  some 
medical  men  took  up  the  theory  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
spontaneous  combustion. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  referred  to  Prof.  Liebig  and  Bischoff, 
of  Giessen ;  and  their  report  was  issued  in  March  1850,  at  which 
date  the  man  Stauff  was  put  on  his  triaL  They  found  no  difficulty 
in  concluding  that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the  body 
wilfully  burnt  after  death  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  deceased  had  died  from  strangu- 
lation, or  from  violence  to  the  head.  Stauff  was  convicted  chiefly 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  He  subsequently  confessed  that  the 
Ooimtess  had  entered  her  room  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  committing 
a  robbery.  A  struggle  took  place  :  he  seized  her  by  the  throat, 
strangled  her,  and  afterwards  placed  the  body  in  a  chair,  piling 
around  it  combustible  articles  of  furniture.  He  set  fire  to  these 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  proofs  of  his  crime.  It  was  observed 
that  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  was  protruded,  as  it  is  in  violent 
strangulation,  and  that  in  its  charred  state  it  retained  the  position 
given  to  it  by  the  act  of  murder.  Other  instances  of  alleged  spon- 
taneous combustion,  if  properly  investigated,  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  cases  of  accidental  or  homicidal  burning. 

Spontaneous  combustion  may  take  place  in  some  kinds  of  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances,  but  not  in  the  animal  body,  living  or 
dead. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  arise  in  reference  to  a  body  found 
dead  from  bums  is  this — ^Whether  the  bums  have  been  caused  by 
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gas,  by  inflammable  vapoiin,  sadi  as  petroleum,  or  by  gunpowder. 
Petroleum  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  peculiar  and  powerful  odour, 
and  sooty  blackening  of  the  parts.  In  Beg,  y.  GaiUkell  (Carlisle 
Spring  Ass.  1872)  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  under  the 
following  circumstances.  He  poured  a  quantity  of  petroleum  oyer 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  by  accident  the  yapour  caught  fire, 
and  the  bums  produced  caused  the  man's  death  on  the  following 
4ay.  Bums  from  the  flame  of  gunpowder  are  generally  characterised 
by  blackening  of  the  skin,  and  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  grains 
into  the  substance  of  the  skin,  producing  the  effects  of  tattooing. 

Corrosive  Liquids. — ^Among  the  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  is 
sometimes  required,  are  those  of  throwing  mineral  acids,  alkalies, 
t>r  other  corrosive  liquids  on  the  person.  This  crime  was  at  one  time 
prevalent,  and  imtil  the  recent  alteration  in  the  criminal  law  there 
was  no  adequate  punishment  for  it  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  29).  On 
one  occasion,  an  assailant  escaped  a  charge  of  felony,  because  it 
could  not  be  considered,  in  law,  that  sulphuric  acid  was  capable  of 
producing  a  wov/nd — the  man  having  been  indicted  for  wounding  ! 
This  case  clearly  showed  a  strong  necessity  for  some  legal  definition  of 
a  wound,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  medical  opinions  :  for  while  one 
surgeon  considered  that  the  injury  produced  was  a  wound,  another 
thought  that  it  was  not.  The  judges  decided  that  it  was  not  a 
wound  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  statute  above  men- 
tioned, while  it  punishes  the  offence,  omits  all  reference  to  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  wound.  The  nature  of  the  liquid  thrown  is  merely 
defined  in  general  terms,  to  be  '  any  corrosive  fluid  or  any  destruc- 
tive substance ' — a  point  which  will  require  medical  evidence  for  its 
elucidation. 

In  common  language,  and  according  to  the  statute,  the  injury 
thus  produced  by  a  mineral  acid  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  is  called  a 
bum,  but  it  is  wholly  different  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  in  its  pro- 
gress. I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a  single  instance  in  which 
such  an  injury  has  directly  destroyed  life  ;  but  great  deformity  and 
actual  blindness  have  resulted.  A  medical  man  is  sometimes  re- 
quired to  distinguish  these  injuries  from  bums  and  scalds  :  this 
may  be  easily  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part  injured,  as  well  as  by  the  description  of  the  first  symptoms. 
The  stain  is  brown  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used,  and  yellow 
when  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  has  been  employed.  The  eschar  or  de- 
stroyed part  is  soft  and  not  dry  as  in  a  bum  from  a  heated  solid.  The 
skin  touched  by  a  concentrated  add  is  destroyed  and  sloughs  away, 
to  the  extent  of  the  part  on  which  the  corrosive  liquid  was  applied, 
leaving  a  suppurating  and  granulating  siurf  ace.  There  is  no  capillary 
congestion  or  redness  of  the  skin  around  the  injury  as  in  a  bum  ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  injured  part  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  corrosive  substance  used.  Thus,  while  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphuric  acid)  produces  dark-brown  stains,  aqua-fortis  (nitric  acid) 
produces  yellow  or  yellow-brown  stains  on  the  skin.  Articles  of 
dress  are  also  differently  coloured  by  these  adds.     The  period  at 
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which  a  person  may  recover  from  an  injury  of  this  kind  depends  on 
its  degree  and  extent,  as  well  as  on  the  part  affected  by  the  corrosive 
liquid.  Although  a  person  may  not  die  from  the  direct  effects  of 
the  acid,  yet  in  certain  irritable  constitutions  the  inflammation 
which  follows  in  deep-seated  parts  may  prove  fatal.  In  infants,  or 
delicate  nervous  females,  an  extensive  injury  thus  produced  may 
readily  destroy  life.  In  •one  instance,  sulphuric  acid  thrown  on  the 
face  produced  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  which  bleeding  was  pre- 
scribed. The  person  died  of  phlebitis  (inflammation  of  the  vein),  as 
the  result  of  this  bleeding.  The  nature  of  the  acid  may  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  wetted  linen  to  the  part,  when  the  injury  is 
recent,  and  examining  the  li(^uid  thus  absorbed.  In  general,  how- 
ever, evidence  is  readily  obtamed  by  examining  the  spots  or  stains 
left  on  articles  of  clothmg  or  furniture.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  most  com- 
monly used.  The  caustic  alkalies  may  be  used  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  numerous  other  liquids,  on  which  the  only 
medical  opinion  required  would  be,  whether  the  article  employed 
should  or  should  not  be  considered  as  a  *  corrosive '  liquid  or  a 
*  destructive '  substance.  To  constitute  a  felony,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  that  the  person  should  have  sustained  any  bodily  injury 
from  the  act  of  throwing  the  corrosive  liquid.  Unless  vital  reaction 
has  taken  place,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  effects  of 
a  corrosive  liquid  on  the  living  from  those  produced  on  the  dead 
body.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  396.) 

The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  used  in  other  ways  for  the  de- 
struction of  life.  In  June  1833,  a  man  poured  a  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  into  the  ear  of  his  wife  while  she  was  lying  asleep.  She 
awoke  suddenly  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  ear,  which  continued  for 
three  days,  whereby  she  became  weak  and  exhausted.  Soon  after- 
wards there  was  copious  bleeding,  and  a  portion  of  membrane 
escaped.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  and  became  completely 
deaf.  Suppuration  took  place  from  the  ear,  and  blood  escaped  daily. 
She  gradusdly  sank,  and  died  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  the  right 
half  of  the  body  being  convulsed  before  death.  On  inspection,  a 
portion  of  the  external  ear  was  wanting,  and  the  ear-passage  was 
much  wider  than  natural.  The  brain,  near  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  was  softened,  and  the  bone  itself  diseased 
(carious).  The  injury  had  led  to  death  indirectly  by  producing 
diBease  of  the  brain.     (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  89.) 

In  a  case  tried  at  Aberdeen,  the  evidence  proved  that  a  woman 
had  poured  oil  of  vitriol  down  the  throat  of  her  husband,  while  he 
was  lying  asleep  with  his  mouth  open.  She  was  convicted  of  the 
murder.  In  a  more  recent  case,  a  woman  killed  her  husband  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  down  his  tluroat  while  he 
was  sleeping.  These,  however,  were  treated  as  cases  of  poisoning,  as 
death  did  not  depend  on  the  local  or  extenud  mischief  produced  by 
the  corrosive  agent  employed. 
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Under  the  term  Asphyxia  or  Apncea  are  included  those  forms  of 
violent  death  in  which  the  act  of  respiration  is  primarily  arrested 
(p.  40).  These  comprise  death  from  drowning,  hanging,  strangula- 
tion, and  suffocation,  and  in  this  section  the  fatal  effects  of  lightning, 
cold,  and  starvation  will  be  considered. 

Asphyxia  is  induced  in  drowning  owing  to  a  physical  impediment 
to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  medium  in  which  the 
person  is  immersed  acts  mechanically,  and  even  more  effectually 
than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck  ;  for  although  air  escapes 
from  the  lungs,  and  water  penetrates  into  the  minute  air-tubes,  yet 
no  air  can  enter  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  already  ex- 
pended its  oxygen  on  the  blood.  Hence  this  fluid  must  circulate, 
in  the  first  few  minutes  after  submersion,  in  a  state  unfitted  for  the 
support  of  life  (unaerated) ;  but  the  person  lives,  and  is  susceptible 
of  recovery  within  a  short  interval.  After  the  entire  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens,  and  finally 
stops.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  arrest  of  circulation  that  asphvxia 
passes  into  death.  Asphyxia  is  determined  by  the  period  at  which 
respiration  is  completely  arrested  ;  but  the  point  of  time  at  which 
death  from  drowning  occurs,  is  fixed  by  the  moment  at  which  the 
action  of  the  heart  ceases.  This  varies  considerably,  according  to 
age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  other  circumstances. 

When  a  person  falls  into  water,  and  retains  his  consciousness, 
violent  attempts  are  made  to  breathe  :  at  each  time  that  he  rises  to 
the  surface  a  portion  of  air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  but,  owing  to 
the  mouth  bemg  on  a  level  with  the  liquid,  water  also  enters  and 
passes  into  the  throat.  A  quantity  of  water  thus  usually  enters 
the  mouth,  which  the  drowning  person  is  irresistibly  compelled  to 
swallow.    In  his  efforts  to  breame  while  his  head  is  below  water,  a 
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portion  of  this  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the 
lungs.  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
I)eriod,  according  to  the  a^e,  sex,  and  strength  of  the  person  ;  but 
the  result  is,  that  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  imperfectly  aerated,  the 
person  becomes  exhausted,  and  insensibility  foUows.  The  mouth 
then  sinks  altogether  below  the  level  of  the  water -^air  can  no  longer 
enter  into  the  lungs  :  a  portion  of  that  which  they  contain  is  ex- 
peUed,  and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  ;  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  delirium,  with  a  ringing  sensation  in  the  ears,  supervenes  :  the 
person  loses  all  consciousness,  and  sinks  asphyxiated.  In  the  state 
of  asphyxia,  while  the  dark-coloured  blood  is  circulated,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  body  take  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  sometimes  ejected  by  vomiting.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  sensation  of  pain,  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia,  if  the 
person  recover,  there  is  a  total  unconsciousness  of  siiffering  during 
the  period  when  the  access  of  air  was  cut  off  from  the  lungs. 

Some  persons  who  fall  into  water  are  observed  to.  sink  at  once, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  extricate  themselves.  This  may 
arise  either  from  sudden  syncope  or  from  the  stunning  produced  by 
the  fall.  Should  the  person  be  intoxicated  or  otherwise  incapa- 
citated, as  by  striking  his  head  in  fallings  he  may  not  agaia  rise. 
These  different  conditions  imder  which  death  may  take  place  wiU 
sufficiently  account  for  the  difference  in  the  appearances  met  with 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  in  water.  A  fatal  result  may 
be  accelerated  by  the  impression  suddenly  produced  upon,  the  skin, 
from  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  body  and  the  water. 
To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  water,,  a  sudden  immersion 
produces  a  great  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface,  and  forces  the 
blood  into  the  internal  organs.  There  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
severe  spasmodic  respiration,  with  giddiness  and  other  symptoms, 
which  may  render  a  person  powerless  to  extricate  himself.  The 
effect  of  cold  on  the  skin  is  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  cutis 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who.  have  been  drowned  during  the  winter. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  25  per  cent,  of  all  who  are  drowned,  the 
cause  of  death  is  pure  asphyxia,  and  that  in  the  remainder,  syncope 
and  cerebral  congestion  amounting  to  apoplexy,  may  have  a  share  in 
causing  death. 

In  regard  to  the  time  required  for  death  to  take  place  by  drown- 
ing, it  may  be  observed  that  when  the  mouth  is  so  covered  by  water 
that  air  cannot  enter,  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
minutes  at  the  farthest,  and  the  time  at  which  this  occurs  does  not 
appear  to  vary  materially.  Perfect  insensibility  has  8Ui)ervened 
i^er  one  minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases 
a  few  seconds  would  suffice  for  the  commencement  of  asphyxia.  In 
this  state  a  person  can  make  no  efforts  to  save  himself,  and  death 
commonly  ensues  in  from  two  to  five  minutes.  The  power  of  ro- 
Btoring  life  depends  not  merely  on  the  time  that  the  body  may  have 
been  submerged,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  lungs  at  the  time  of  its 
.removal  from  the  water.     Experiments  lately  conducted  by  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Medico-Chiruigical  Society  have  cleady  proved  that, 
as  a  form  of  asphyxia,  drownisg  is  not  only  more  speedily  fatal  to 
life  than  ordinary  suffocation,  but,  from  the  effects  produced  on  the 
lungs  by  water,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  lessened. 

The  Committee  foimd  that  the  difference  in  the  results  was  not 
owing  to  exhaustion  from  struggling,  from  the  violent  efforts  made 
to  breathe,  or  from  the  effect  of  cold  in  immersing  the  whole  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  introduction  of  water  by  aspiration  into  the  minute 
air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  conclusion  was  derived  from 
the  foUowing  experiments.  Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were  sub- 
merged at  the  same  moment,  but  one  had  his  windpipe  plugged,  so 
that  no  air  or  water  could  enter,  while  the  other  had  not.  After 
tico  minuies  they  were  taken  out  together  :  the  one  with  the  wind- 
pipe plugged  recovered  at  once,  the  other  died.  In  three  experi- 
ments dogs  with  their  windpipes  plugged  were  kept  below  water  for 
fofir  miwiUes  :  the  animals  recovered  perfectly  when  removed  from 
the  water.  (Keport  on  Suspended  Ammation,  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
1862,  p.  449.)  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed  the 
difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the  wind- 
pipe, the  lungs  were  merely  congested  ;  but  in  those  which  were 
submerged  in  their  ordinary  condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being  more 
congested  and  showing  ecchymosed  points  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
substance,  contained  in  their  bronchial  tubes  a  bloody  mucous 
froth,  formed  of  water,  blood,  and  mucus,  which  completely  filled 
the  small  air-tubes.  The  respiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal 
before  death  had  caused  the  production  of  this  froth,  which  formed 
a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  movements 
of  the  chest,  as  in  respiration.  This  mucous  froth  or  foam  issued 
from  the  lungs  on  section,  and  appeared  to  penetrate  their  entire 
substance,  which  was  saturated  with  water  tinged  with  blood.  The 
lungs  were  sodden  with  water,  heavy,  soft,  doughy,  retained  an 
impression  produced  by  the  finger,  and  were  incapable  of  coUapsing. 
In  the  lungs  of  animals  which  recovered  after  a  short  submersion, 
little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  was  foimd  in  the  air-cells.  In 
the  fatal  cases  the  quantity  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  time  of 
submersion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  the  violent 
^orts  to  breathe,  which  are  made  within  a  minute  after  submersion. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  results  that  the  power  of  recovery 
in  human  beings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  mucous 
froth  in  the  air-tubes,  and  to  the  penetration  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  with  water.  The  larger  the  amount  of  froth  produced 
and  the  greater  the  penetration,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery  ;  for 
when  the  lungs  have  imdergone  these  changes  they  are  physically 
unfitted  either  to  receive  or  expel  air  by  respiration — they  are  in- 
capable of  coUapsing.  These  circumstances  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  persons  have  been  resuscitated  in  drowning  under  various 
and  even  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  and  even  under  no  treatment 
at  all  It  is  right  that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to 
restore  life,  but  if  the  limgs  are  sodden  with  water,  their  functions 
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cannot  be  restored  by  any  mode  of  treatment.  The  Committee 
found  that  a  complete  submersion  of  four  mvMiies  effectually  killed 
dogs,  although  after  removal  from  water,  the  heart  continued  to 
beat  from  four  to  five  minutes.  The  continuance  of  the  heart's 
action  furnishes,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery. 
A  human  being,  as  a  rule,  dies  if  submerged  for  a  period  of  from 
four  to  five  minutes.  In  a  few  exceptions!  cases,  persons  have  been 
resuscitated  after  this  period,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  in  them 
the  lungs  had  sustained  no  physical  damage.  Considering  the  kind 
of  treatment  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  have  been  in  some 
instances  submitted,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation  of  the 
late  Sir  B.  Brodie — ^namely,  that  recovery  has  often  followed  not 
from  the  means  used,  but  in  spite  of  them  !  When  the  submersion 
has  been  short,  the  respiratory  struggles  below  water  slight,  and 
the  person  has  been  treated  immediately  on  removal,  recovery  is 
probable ;  but  under  opposite  conditions,  it  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
hopelessi 

Death  from  secondary  causes. — Drowning  may  operate  indirectly 
as  the  cause  of  death.  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that 
persons  who  have  been  rescued  from  water  in  a  living  state,  and 
Vho  have  apparently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  submersion,  have 
died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  or  hours ; 
others  have  lingered  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  have  sunk  ap- 
parently from  exhaustion.  In  those  who  perish  soon  after  removal 
&om  water,  death  may  arise  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the 
obstruction  of  respiration  by  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  air- 
ceUs  of  the  lungs.  The  case  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  (Aug.  1873) 
furnishes  an  instance  of  rapid  death  from  secondary  causes.  The 
Colonel  and  a  companion,  while  crossing  a  river,  were  carried  away 
by  the  current.  After  much  struggling  they  both  reached  the  bank 
in  an  exhausted  state.  The  companion  left  the  Colonel  apparently 
well,  to  procure  assistance.  On  his  return  soon  afterwards,  the 
Colonel  was  found  dead.  Death  was  attributed  to  apoplexy,  but 
it  was  more  probably  due  to  exhaustion  from  over-exertion.  Dr. 
Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  among  the  severe 
secondary  symptoms  in  persons  who  have  been  removed  from  water 
apparently  drowned.  A  severe  spasm  of  this  kind  manifested  itself 
in  one  case  while  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Ga25ette,'  February  1867,  p.  148.)  When  death  takes 
place  at  a  remote  period,  it  may  be  caused  by  disease  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion may  thence  arise,  whether  the  disease  was  produced  by  the 
immersion  in  water  or  not.  Such  cases  occasionally  present  them- 
selves before  our  Courts  of  Assize. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — ^The  external  and  internal  appearances 
produced  by  drowning,  vary  according  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  body  may  have  remained  in  water,  and  the  period  that 
may  have  elapsed  after  its  removal  and  before  it  is  examined. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  two  persons  drowned  by  a  com- 
mon accident,  if  one  is  removed  and  examined  immediately  and  the 
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oiher  U  not  removed  from  the  water  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  and  is  then  inspected,  the  appearances  will  be  different.  So, 
if  the  two  bodies  are  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  is  imme- 
diately examined,  wliile  the  other  is  not  inspected  until  a  month 
after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  which  may  be  discoverable 
in  the  former,  will  probably  have  disappeared  in  the  latter.  A 
protracted  exposure  of  the  drowned  body  either  to  water  or  air, 
especially  if  the  temperature  is  high,  renders  an  inspection  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  evidence. 

External  appearances, — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in 
the  water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  has  taken 
place  immediately  on  its  removal,  the  skin  will  be  foimd  cold  and 
pallid — sometimes  contracted,  under  the  form  of  '  cutis  anserina.' 
l^bis  contracted  state  of  the  sldn  when  found,  furnishes  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  water  living.  The  skin  is 
often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolourations ; 
the  face  is  pale  and  calm,  with  a  placid  expression  ;  the  eyes  are 
half  open,  the  eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  the  mouth  closed 
or  half-open,  the  tongue  swoUen  and  congested, — frequently  pushed 
forwards  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  sometimes  indented  or 
even  lacerated  by  the  teeih. ;  and  the  lips,  together  with  the  nostrils, 
are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  which  issues  from  them.  Kanzler 
has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  retraction  of  the  penis. 
In  men  who  have  gone  living  into  the  water  and  been  drowned, 
this  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper  and  Kanz- 
ler :  and  the  former  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  this  condition 
of  the  male  organ  after  any  other  form  of  death.  In  strong  and 
robust  men  it  has  been  found  short,  and  strongly  retracted  into  the 
akin.     (*  Ger.  Leich.  -Oeflfh. '  ii.  109. ) 

The  body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually 
found  relaxed  ;  but  cadaveric  rigidity  appears  to  come  on  quickly 
in  cases  of  drowning,  and  the  body  is  often  stiffened  in  the  con- 
vulsed or  distoi*ted  attitude  which  it  may  have  had  at  the  time  of 
death.  In  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  body  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  under  ice,  was  found  with  the  arms  stiffened  in 
the  attitude  in  which  he  was  endeavoiuring  to  support  himself  on 
the  ice. 

Among  the  casual  external  appearances  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  tigers  and  surface  of  the  body  occasionally  present  ahroMons. 
Gravel,  sand,  mud,  weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found  locked 
within  the  hands  or  nails  of  drowned  persons ;  for  in  the  act  of 
drowning,  as  common  experience  testifies,  a  person  will  grasp  at  any 
object  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  he 
may  excoriate  or  wound  his  fingers.  Substances  floating  in  the 
water  are  also  sometimes  foimd  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  of  drowning  in  which  such  appearances  do 
not  exist.  There  may  be  no  substance  for  the  drowning  person  to 
grasp  ;  this  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fact  of  tiie  water 
being  deep  or  shallow,  of  its  being  confined  within  a  narrow  channel 
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or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies.  In  all  cases,  when  the  per- 
son is  senseless  before  he  falls  into  the  water,  or  when  his  death  is 
occasioned  by  syncope,  he  will,  of  course,  be  incapable  of  making 
those  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  probable  that  this  frequently  occurs  among  women 
who  are  accidentally  drowned.  AVhen  the  body  has  remained  several 
days  in  water,  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
is  foundt  hickened,  white,  and  sodden,  as  a  result  of  imbibition. 

Internal  appearances. — In  a  recently  drowned  body,  the  lungs  and 
heart  present  the  appearances  usually  indicative  of  asphyxia  (p.  40 
ante).  The  venous  system  is  generally  gorged  with  dark-coloured 
liquid  blood.  If  death  has  not  taken  place  from  asphyxia,  or  if 
the  body  has  remained  a  long  time  in  water  before  an  inspection  is 
made,  the  lungs  and  heart  will  not  present  the  characters  about  to 
be  described.  Some  physiologists  have  asserted  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  ;  but  more  importance 
has  been  attached  to  this  appearance  than  it  really  merits.  Some 
observers  have  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  drowned,  and  I 
have  seen  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death,  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  were  drowned  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 
If  the  blood  is  found  generally  liquid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  im- 
bibition of  water,  or  to  putrefactive  changes.  Biedell  found  the 
blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  to  contain  coagula,  in  inspec- 
tions made  from  two  hours  to  five  days  after  death.  (*  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  46,  p.  478.)  Hence  it  foUows  that  the  blood  may  be  found 
either  coagulated  or  uncoagulated  in  those  who  go  into  the  water 
Uving,  and  die  by  drowning. 

The  lungs  are  sometimes  congested,  and  more  generally  distended 
than  collapsed.  Casper  and  Kanzler,  as  a  rule,  found  them  much 
increased  in  volume,  and  completely  filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
so  that  when  the  chest  was  opened  they  protruded  out  of  it  ;  but 
this  did  not  depend  on  mere  fulness  of  blood.  The  most  accurate 
observations  show  in  recent  cases  of  drowning,  that  the  lungs  are 
generally  distended  and  in  a  flabby  condition.  Owing  to  the  pene- 
tration of  their  substance  by  water,  they  have  lost  their  usual 
elasticity,  so  that  an  impression  made  upon  them  by  a  finger  is  pre- 
served, as  in  an  oedematous  limb.  Riedell  has  pointed  out  this 
flabby  and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  characteristic 
of  drowning  ;  although  they  floated,  he  found  that  they  were  three 
or  foiur  times  as  heavy  as  in  their  natural  state,  owing  to  the  water 
in  their  substance.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  On  making  a  sec- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  lungs,  a  bloody  frothy  liquid  escapes — ^air  and 
water  being  mixed  together  in  the  air-cells.  These  appearances  are 
only  likely  to  be  observed  in  a  weU-marked  form,_when  the  body^is 
examined  soon  after  death.  The  windpipe j  bronchiy  and  minute 
air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  a  recently  drowned  body,  are  filled  more 
or  less  with  a  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood,  as  a  result  of  the  last 
violent  eflbrts  at  respiration,  when  the  mouth  has  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  water.    Thia  appearaaoe  is  not  always  met  with.     Thus 
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it  has  not  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  sunk  at  onoe 
below  the  surface  and  have  not  again  risen  to  breathe.  But  from 
recent  experiments  on  animals,  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Medico-Chiruigical  Society,  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  does 
not  depend  on  the  fact  of  a  person  rising  to  the  surface — although 
this  may  increase  the  quantity, — but  ra^er  upon  the  violent  spas- 
modic edSbrts  made  to  breathe,  under  circumstances  in  which  water 
alone  can  enter  the  lungs.  These  facts  show  that  a  mucous  froth  is 
produced  in  the  air-passages  even  in  two  minutes,  when  there  is 
entire  submersion  of  the  head  ;  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the  violence  of  the 
efforts  made  to  breathe. 

The  presence  in  the  air-passages  of  a  mucous  froth,  frequently 
tinged  with  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  asphyxia 
by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs,  associated  with  a 
watery  con£tion  of  these  organs,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  mode  of  death.  As  its  presence  depends  on  the  retention  of 
air  in  thin  vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious  that, 
except  in  recent  inspections,  i.e.  within  a  few  hours  of  death,  it  may 
have  whoUy  or  partlv  disappeared.  Water  passing  in  and  out  by 
the  windpipe  may  destroy  it — also  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a 
high  temperature.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
always  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned, 
when  removed  from  water.  Violent  efforts  at  breathing  may, 
however,  produce  it— especially  if,  owing  to  the  loss  of  power  of 
swallowing,  any  liquid  should  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe.  In- 
dependentiy  of  the  presence  of  vxiter  (sometimes  mixed  with  mud, 
sand,  or  weeds)  in  the  larger  air-tubes,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is 
generally  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  convulsive  efforts  at  respiration. 
It  fills  the  cells  and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  organs, 
giving  to  them  the  flabby  or  doughy  consistency  already  described. 
In  some  cases  the  contents  of  Uie  stomach  may  be  foimd  in  the 
windpipe  and  lungs  :  this  occurs  when  a  person  has  been  drowned 
with  a  full  stomach.  Vomiting  takes  place,  and  the  vomited  matters 
are  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  attempt  to  breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  drowned  has  given  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion. In  death  from  asphyxia  the  right  cavities  generally  con- 
tain blood,  while  the  left  cavities  are  either  empty,  or  they  contain 
much  less  than  the  right.  Out  of  fifty-three  inspections  made  by 
Dr.  Ogston,  the  right  cavities  were  found  empty  only  in  two  cases, 
and  the  left  cavities  empty  in  foiurteen.  ('Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  48,  p. 
291. )  In  a  case  of  drowning  which  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bishop,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  confined  scarcely  any  blood  ;  and  in  another 
case,  communicated  to  me  in  December  1S57)  the  only  medical 
difficulty  regarding  death  by  drowning,  presented  itself  in  an  empti- 
ness or  non-distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  this  organ.  The  facts 
and  observations  accumulated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Norman  Chevers, 
of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Board,  show  that  a  fuU  condition  of  the 
heart,  although  a  common,  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  aa-  i 
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ph3nda,  either  from  drowning  or  any  other  cause.  ('  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  India,'  1856,  p.  441.)  It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked, 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  contmues  after  the  stoppage  of  respira- 
tion, and  that  the  period  at  which  this  orsan  ceases  to  contract  is 
variable.  Hence,  in  some  cases  there  may  be  sufficient  power  in  the 
right  cavities  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  to  expel,  more  or 
less  completely,  the  last  traces  of  blood  received  from  the  body. 
Emptiness  of  tiie  right  cavities  of  the  heart  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  death  from  drowning ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  person  has  died  from 
asphyxia.  Dr.  RiedeU  states  that  in  half  the  nimiber  of  instances 
which  had  fallen  under  his  observation,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
contained  equal  quantities  of  blood ;  in  the  other  half,  the  right 
side  contained  the  larger  proportion.  In  one  case  only  the  emptiness 
of  the  left  side  contrasted  strongly  with  the  fulness  of  the  right. 

A  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  described 
as  one  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  drowning  ;  but  this,  when  it 
exists,  is  probably  a  consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs. 
Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  this  subject,  and  from 
these  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  can  afford  no 
presumption  that  death  has  taken  place  by  drowning.  In  regard 
to  the  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  within  the  cerebral  vessels  has  rarely 
been  so  great  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the 
domach  contains  water,  which  appears  to  enter  into  this  organ  by 
the  act  of  swallowing  during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be 
salt  or  fresh,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  the  drowning  has 
taken  place.  The  quantity  is  subject  to  great  variation  :  sometimes 
it  is  large,  at  other  times  small,  and  in  some  instances  no  water 
whatever  is  to  be  met  with.  The  absence  of  water  may  probably 
indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no  power  to  swallow. 
Orfila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  occasionally  much  discoloured  in  drowned  subjects.  He 
observed  also,  that  when  drowning  took  place  while  the  process  of 
digestion  was  going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often 
had  a  pinkish  red  or  violet  tint.  When  the  dead  body  had  remained 
a  long  time  in  water,  this  membrane  was  observed  to  acquire  a  deep 
violet  or  brown  colour.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  of  some 
importance  in  those  cases  in  which  a  person  is  suspected  to  have 
been  poisoned  previously  to  submersion.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
diaphragm  is  generally  much  raised  towards  the  chest ;  but  this  may 
have  depended  on  gaseous  putrefaction,  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  intestines.  The  urinary 
bladder  in  some  cases  contains  urine— in  others  it  is  perfectly 
empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one  half  of  the  cases  which  he 
examined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  in  which  the  bladder  is  found 
must  depend  on  its  condition  at  the  time  at  which  the  drowning 
occurred.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  i^pearanoes  in  the  drowned, 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston,  ^Med.  Qa^'  vol  47,  pp.  763,  864  et  seq.; 
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also  another  by  Dr.  Biedell,  'Med.   Gaz.'' voL  46,  p.  478;  and 
Casper,  *  Ger.  Loidi.-Oeffii.'  vol.  1,  p.  87  ;  2,  p.  106  ;  and '  KliniBch&> 
NoveUen,*  1863,  p.  523.) 

Was  death  caused  by  drowning  f-r-Ybr  a  correct  solution  of  tkul 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  appearances  met  with 
in  the  drowned,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  are  characteristic  ot 
this  form  of  death.  Among  the  external  signs  of  drowning,  when  the 
body  is  seen  soon  after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  skin  (cutis  anserina),  and  the  presence  of  &i»ucou8 
froth  about  the  nostrils  and  lipe.  The  absence  of  these  appearances, 
however,  would  not  prove  that  the  person  had  not  been  drowned ; 
for  if  the  body  had  romained  some  time  in  water,  or  if  it  hivd  been 
long  exposed  to  air  beforo  it  was  seen  by  a  medical  many  ,the  skin 
would  undergo  various  changes  in  its  condition  and  colour,  and  mu- 
cous froth  would  no  longer  be  found  adhering  to  the  lips  and  nostrils. 

State  of  the  skin, — The  goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina  which  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  drowned,. shows  that  the  skin  possessed  the 
living  power  of  contractility  at  the  time  of  immersion^  Wasner 
suggests  that  the  appearance  might  be  produced  in  a  dead  body  if 
thrown  into  cold  water  immediately  after  death,  i.e.  while  the  sldn 
is  warm.  As  none  but  assassins  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  thiji 
proceeding,  the  objection  would,  if  admitted,  merely  leave  the  fact  of 
drowning  still  to  be  made  out  by  an  internal  inspection.  This  con- 
tracted state  of  the  skin  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  a  naturally 
rough  or  homy  skin,  as  suggested  by  Casper.  ('  Ger.  Leich.-0efl5i.' 
vol.  1,  p.  89.)  As  this  condition  of  the  skin  is  not  invariably  pre- 
sent, even  in  the  rocently  drowned,  and  as  it  is  observed  chiefly  in 
drowning  during  cold  weather,  its  absence  must  not  be  taken  to 
negative  the  hypothesis  of  drowning. 

S^tbstances  grasped  in  the  hands, — Foreign  substances,  such  as 
gravel,  dirt,  grass,  or  weeds,  aro  sometimes  foimd  locked  within  the 
hands  or  lodged  under  the  nails  of  drowned  subjects.  This  fact  may 
occasionally  afford  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  has  died.  If  materials  are  found  grasped  within 
the  hands  of  the  deceased  which  have  evidently  been  torn  from  the 
banks  of  a  canal  or  river,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which 
the  bodv  is  found,  we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
person  died  within  the  water.  For  idthough  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  deceased  may  have  struggled  on  the  bank,  and  have  been 
killed  prior  to  submersion,  yet  in  the  value  attached  to  this  sign  we 
are  assuming  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  nor 
any  other  appearances  about  the  body  sufficiently  stritong  to  lead 
the  examiner  to  suspect  that  death  had  occurred  in  any  other  way 
than  by  drowning.  If  the  substance  locked  within  the  fingers  or 
finger-nails  is  sand  of  the  same  character  as  that  existing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  pond,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  stronger 
fact  to  establish  death  &om  submersion.  The  abrasion  of  the  finders 
is  a  circumstance  of  minor  importance  :  no  value  could  be  attadied 
to  this  state  of  the  fingers  as  an  indication  of  a  person  having 
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perished  by  drowning,  unless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  appear- 
-ances  above  described.  A  witness  would  be  constrained  to  admit, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  fingers  might  become  abraded  or  excoriated 
4ifter  death,  or  even  before  submersion  ;  while  in  no  case  could  he 
be  caUed  upon  to  make,  in  regard  to  substances  found  grasped  within 
the  hands,  an  admission  which  would  invalidate  the  evidence  dedu- 
cible  from  this  condition.  This  must  then  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  a  person  having  been  alive  after  his  body  was  in  the 
water.  It  is  well  known  that  when  two  or  three  are  drowned  by 
the  same  accident,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  clasped  within 
each  other's  arms, — a  fact  which  at  once  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  living  when  submerged  :  so  if  a  dead  body  is  discovered  still 
holding  to  a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is  required  to 
show  £at  the  deceased  must  have  died  from  drowning. 

The  internal  appearances  upon  which  medical  jurists  chiefly  rely 
as  proofs  of  this  kind  of  death  are — first,  water  in  the  stomach  ;  and 
secondly,  water  with  a  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

1.   Wetter  in  the  stonuich. — Dr.  Kiedell  found  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  drowning,  water  passed  into  the  stomach.     In  animals 
previously  killed,  and  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  with  the 
mouth  wide  open,  no  fluid  penetrated  to  the  stomach.    (^  Med.  Oaz. ' 
vol.  46,  p.  478. )   Water  commonly  passes  into  the  stomach  of  a  living 
animal  while  drowning  by  the  act  of  swallowing.     It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  when  an  animal  is  stunned  prior  to  submersion,  water 
does  not  pass  into  the  gullet,  and  when  syncope  occurs  none  will  be 
found.    As  a  proof  that  its  entrance  into  this  organ  depends  on  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity  in  the  stomach 
is  greater  when  an  animal  is  allowed  to  come  frequently  to  the  sur- 
face and  respire,  than  when  it  is  maintained  altogether  below  the 
surface.     The  power  of  swallowing  is  immediately  suspended  on  the 
occurrence  of  asphyxia,  and  in  this  way  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  difierence  observed  in  the  two  cases.     The  water  thus  found 
is  in  variable  quantity  ;  and  there  are  some  cases  of  drowning  in 
which  water  is  not  present  in  the  stomach.     It  was  found  by  Dr. 
Ogston,  of  Dundee,  in  five  cases  out  of  seven.    (Ed.  *  Med.  and  Sur. 
Joiur.*  Jan.  1837.)    Water  does  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  sto- 
mach of  a  body  which  has  been  thrown  in  after  death ;  the  sides  of 
the  gullet  applying  themselves  too  closely  to  each  other  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  fluid.     If  putrefaction  has  advanced  to  any  extent, 
some  water  may  enter ;  but  a  medical  man  will  easily  judge,  from 
the  general  state  of  the  body,  how  far  this  process  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  admission  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Orfila  has  suggested  that  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
person  apparently  drowned,  in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having 
been  drunk  by  the  deceased,  or  artificially  injected  by  another  into 
the  stomach  after  death.     It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  latter  objection  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  it 
would  answer  ;  but  in  relying  upon  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  deceased  may  have  drunk 
water  before  hiJs  body  was  submerged.   The  mere  discovery  of  water 
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in  the  stomach,  except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, is  not,  therefore,  a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed 
during  the  act  of  drowning. 

It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the  liquid  contained  within  the  sto- 
mach is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  ;■ 
for  it  is  possible  that  fresh  water  may  be  f oimd  in  the  stomach  of  a 
person  drowned  in  salt-water,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  obvi- 
ously improper  for  a  medical  witness  to  affirm  from  the  mere  presence 
of  water,  that  the  person  had  died  where  his  body  was  discovered. 
If  the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckweed,  mo8»,  or  any  substance 
like  those  existing  in  the  pond  or  river  where  the  drowning  occurred^ 
this  is  a  proof,  when  the  inspection  is  recent,  of  its  having  been 
swallowed  by  a  living  person.  The  absence  of  water  from  i£e  sto- 
mach cannot,  however,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  has  not 
died  from  drowning,  because  in  some  instances  it  is  not  swallowed^ 
and  in  others  it  may  drain  away  and  be  lost  after  death*  before  an 
inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  with  mucous  froth  in  the  air^passages  and  lungs, — If  the 
body  is  carefully  removed  from  the  water,  and  is  examined  soon 
after  removal,  these  appearances,  which  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  death  from  drowning,  will  be  foimd.  Dr.  Riedell  regards  the 
presence  of  a  mucous  froth  as  a  constant  sign  of  this  kind  of  deaths 
In  all  his  experiments  and  observations  he  states  that  he  found  a 
frothy  fluid  in  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  lungs  :  after  death  it 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  air-tubes  by  exosmoeis^  but  not  from 
the  lungs.  The  fluidity  of  this  froth  is,  he  contends,  a  distinctive 
character  of  death  from  drowning,  and  i»  not  met  with  in  any  other 
case.  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  presence  of  a  frothy  fluid 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  from  some  cause,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  air-passages  ;  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  substance  of  the  limgs,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  death  from  drowning.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  person 
has  not  died  from  this  cause.  If  none  is  found  in  a  body  recently 
after  death,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  syncope  or  apoplexy, 
and  there  may  have  been  no  convulsive  efforts  at  breathing  prior  to 
death.  A  mucous  froth  may  not  be  found  when  the  body  has  re- 
mained for  a  long  period  in  the  water  after  death,  since  by  the  free 
passage  of  this  fluid  into  and  out  of  the  air-tubes,  the  froth,  although 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  disappeared.  If,  after  removal 
from  the  water,  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  before 
it  is  examined,  it  is  rare  that  this  appearance  is  seen.  The  mucous 
froth  may  have  been  formed  in  the  windpipe,  but  it  may  have  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

3.  Water  and  foreig^h  stihstances  in  the  hmgs, — ^It  has  been  else- 
where stated  that  in  the  act  of  drowning,  water  is  drawn  with  con- 
siderable force  into  the  lungs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiration. 
The  aspiratory  force  thus  exerted  by  the  lun^  is  considerable.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  the  heads  of  animals  were  plunged  below 
mercury,  some  of  this  fluid  metal,  in  spite  of  its  great  density,  was 
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actually  drawn  into  the  luags,  and  globules  of  it  hare  been  found 
in  the  air-cells.  A  fortiori,  this  takes  place  in  a  greater  degree  with 
water  which  is  forcibly  drawii  into,  and  permeates  the  spongy  texture 
of  the  lungs,  rendering  death  more  rapid  and  recovery  more  difficult 
than  in  other  forms  of  asphyxia.  This  aspiratory  force -of  the  lungs 
has  been  measured,  and-  is  found,  in  small  animals,  to  be  equal  to 
raising  a  column  of  mercAiry  four  inches  in  height.  Not  only  is  water 
thus  drawn  in,  but  sand,  mud,  weeds,  or  other  substances  float- 
ing in  it,  are  also  carried  into  the  air-tubes  and  ceMto  of  the  lungs. 
When  the  water  is  mlled  with  weeds  or  mud,  and  water  presenting 
the  same  admixture  is  found  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  this  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  body  has  been  plunged  into  the  medium 
when  the  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing  still  existed,  and  hence 
that  the  deceased  has  been  drowned.  An  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  stomach  and  lunss  together,  will  therefore  be  of  importance 
in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  by  drowning,  since  it  may  aid  in 
proving  or  disproving  the  charge. 

When  a  dead  body  is  thrown  into  water,  and  has  remained  there 
some  time,  water  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  mud,  or  weeds,  may 
pass  through  the  Windpipe  into  the  lungs,  and  be  there  deposited. 
Water  tinder  these  circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  as  by  aspiratioti  during  U^e,  and  the 
amount  Which  passes  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  small.  If 
simply  an  after-death  effect,  the  water  is  found  in  the  larger  air- 
tubes  unaccompained  by  mucous  froth.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  effect  of  aspiration  as  a  result  of  living  powear,  is  so  manifest, 
that  the  examiner  can  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion. 

A  medical  man  may  be  occasicmally  required  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  (down- 
ing, when  the  dead  body  of  a  person  has  been  discovered  in  water. 
The  rules  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical 
witness  on  these  occasions  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions,  owing 
to  the  different  degrees  in  which  putrefaction  taJres  place  in  bodies 
exposed  imder  similar  circumstances,  that  they  are  of  but  little 
service  as  a  basis  for  medical  evidence. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  only  cha- 
.racters  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
from  drowning,  are — first,  ihe  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  in  the 
windpipe  and  air-tubes  ;  secondly,  of  water  in  the  air-tubes  and  air- 
cells  of  the  limgs  ;  and  thirdly,  of  water  in  the  stomach.  An  early 
inspection  of  the  body  may  thus  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  that  death  was  or  was  not  caused  by  drown- 
ing. The  longer  this  inspection  is  delayed,  the  more  ambiguous  the 
evidence  becomes,  since  the  froth  slowly  disappears  from  the  air- 
tubes,  while  water  may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  and  stomach.  The 
great  cause  of  failure  in  obtaining  medical  proofs  of  drowning  is 
:generaUy  the  unavoidable  delay  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  the  water,  we  find  upon  it 
marks  of  violence,  or  severe  internal  injuries  sufficient  to  destroy 
life,  there  is  strong  ground  for  suspicion.  Why  the  body  of  a  person 
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who  has  really  died  from  natural  causes  should  be  afterwards  thrown 
into  water  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis  of 
innocence,  but  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  motive  when  murderous 
violence  has  been  used.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  weeks,  espe- 
cially if  the  body  has  been  removed  from  the  water  for  the  greater 
rb  of  this  period,  none  of  the  usual  appearances  of  drowning  will' 
met  with  :  in  the  present  day,  no  practitioner  would  thmk  of 
seeking  for  evidence  under  such  circumstances. 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances  of 
drowning,  barristers  have  considerable  advantage  in  cross-examining 
those  medical  witnesses  who  appear  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
prosecution  that  death  took  place  from  this  cause.  Legal  ingenuity 
is  here  often  strained  to  the  utmost,  to  show  that  there  is  no  certain 
sign  of  drowning,  and  therefore  that  the  deceased  must  have  died 
from  some  other  cause.  The  general  impression  among  non-medical 
persons  appears  to  be  that,  whether  in  drowning  or  suffocation,  there 
ought  to  be  some  particular  visible  change  in  some  part  of  the  body 
to  indicate  at  once  the  kind  of  death ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  notion  is  founded  on  false  views,  and  if  the  reception  of 
medical  evidence  on  the  cause  of  death  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
production  of  some  such  positive  and  visible  chan^  of  structure, 
then  it  would  be  better  at  once  not  to  place  the  parties  charged  with 
the  crime  upon  their  trial,  because  it  could  never  be  proved  against 
them.  A  medical  inference  of  drowning  is  founded  upon  a  certain 
series  of  facts,  to  each  of  which,  individually,  it  may  be  easy  to 
oppose  plausible  objections  ;  but  taken  together  they  furnish  cumu- 
lative evidence  as  strong  as  is  commonly  required  for  proof  of  any 
other  kind  of  death. 

In  death  from  drowning  a  question  respecting  the  specific  grcmty 
of  the  human  body  may  incidentally  arise.  In  the  nealthy  living 
body  this  is  made  up  of  the  combined  specific  gravities  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  so  that,  as  in  all  heterogeneous  souds,  it  is  a  complex 
quantity.  In  the  first  place,  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  consists  of  water — whence  the  question  of  specific  gravity  can 
refer  only  to  the  remaining  28  per  cent,  of  dry  solids.  The  only 
part  of  the  body  which  is  lighter  than  water  is  fat.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  is  0*92,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  proportion  of 
fat  in  an  adult  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
one-twentieth  part.  The  specific  gravity  of  muscle  is  1  '065,  of  brain 
1*04,  of  the  soft  organs  generally  1*05,  of  the  lungs  containing  air 
0*94,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  2*01.  The  light- 
ness of  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  weight 
of  the  skeleton  (about  ten-and-a-half  pounds  in  the  male,  and  nine 
pounds  in  the  female),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placed  on 
water,  has  a  slight  tendency  to  sink.  This  tendency  diminishes  just 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  body  immersed ;  because  all 
those  parts  which  are  out  of  water,  not  being  supported  by  water, 
become  so  much  additional  absolute  weight  to  the  portion  immersed. 
Hence  the  frequent  cause  of  death  by  drowning.  An  inexperienced 
person  exhausts  himself  by  exertion,  raises  his  anns  cQatinoally  out 
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of  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their  weight  having  just 
so  much  effect  on  his  body  as  if  a  leaden  weight  had  been  suddenly 
applied  to  his  feet  to  sink  him.  When  the  whole  of  the  living  body 
is  immersed,  the  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  differs  so  litUe  from  that  of  water,  that  a  very  slight  motion 
of  the  hands  or  feet  will  suffice  to  keep  a  person  on  the  siirface.  The 
head,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  has  always  a 
tendency  to  sink  below  the  level  of  water,  and  muscular  force  is 
requirea  to  keep  it  above  the  surface.  There  are  two  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  to  vary.  If 
the  quantity  of  fat  is  proportionably  large,  it  will  be  diminished  ; 
and  such  a  person  will  float  more  reaoily  than  another  in  an  opposite 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  bone  renders 
a  person  heavier  than  his  bulk  of  water  ;  and  his  body  will  sink 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  another.  These  two  modifying  causes  of 
buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  variation  ;  hence  the  different  ac- 
counts given  by  experimentalists  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  human  body.  The  bodies  of  women  are,  csBteris  paribus,  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  those  of  men  :  the  skeleton  is  smaller,  and 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat — ^hence  they  more  readily  float. 
Infants  and  young  children  float  with  the  greatest  ease ;  the  quan- 
tity of  fat  is  usually  in  large  proportion,  and  the  bones  are  light — 
the  earthy  matter  being  not  yet  fully  deposited.  Thus,  in  infanticide 
by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very  speedily  to  the  sur- 
fiikce, — ^if,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  upon  it. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
buoyancy  of  the  living  human  body.  1.  Be^iration. — It  is  the 
fact  of  the  lungs  being  filled  with  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness 
to  it.  If  these  organs  are  emptied  while  the  face  is  under  water 
and  the  person  caimot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains  specifically 
heavier  than  water  and  will  sink.  Hence  it  follows  that,  caeteris 
paribus,  a  person  with  a  large  and  capacious  chest  floats  more  easily 
than  one  whose  chest  is  small  and  contracted.  Hence,  also,  in  a 
living  person  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  rise  out  of  water  during 
inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expiration — the  quantity  of  water 
displaced  imder  these  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  respiratory 
organs  being  very  different.  The  entrance  into  water  with  the 
chest  nearly  emptied  as  the  result  of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek  is  very 
unfavourable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body.  The  fact  of  clothes 
being  on  the  person  may  also  make  a  difference — either,  from  their 
nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  from  their  weight  to 
sink  it  more  deeply.  Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drowning 
by  reason  of  their  clothes  floating,  and  thus  presenting  a  large  sur- 
face to  the  water  ;  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
bodies  of  drowned  women  often  remain  floating  on  the  water  imme- 
diately after  death. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead  body 

unclothed  is,  when  left  to  itself,  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  when 

immeraed.     The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their  penetra- 

^on  by  water,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  bones  and  all  the 
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soft  parts,  excepting  the  fat,  are  of  greater  spedfie  grairity  than 
water,  offer  a  siifficient  explanation  of  the  sinking.  After  a  variable 
period,  generally  not  more  than  a  few  days,  the  body  will  rise 
again  to  the  surface,  and  float.  The  period  of  its  rising  will  depend 
^-Ist,  on  the  sx>eciiic  gravity  of  the  body ;  2ndly,  on  the  nature  of 
the  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh  ;  3rdly,  on  the  access  of  heat  and 
air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the  gases  generated  find  an  escape, 
the  body  will  sink  :  more  gases  may  form,  and  then  it  will  again 
rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate  pheno- 
mena.  A  small  quantity  of  air  coUected  in  the  abdomen,  as  a  result 
of  putrefaction,  will  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body.  Thus^ 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dead  body  at  1*08  to  1*1,  it  would 
require  but  little  air  to  keep  it  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  a  dead  body,  whether  death  has  been  caused  by  drowning  or 
not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  owing  to  some  one  of  the  counteracting 
causes  above  mentioned.  Several  cases  are  reported  in  which  the 
bodies  of  persons  recently  drowned  have  floated. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  drovmecL — The  chief  inquiry  with  regard 
to  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  is  whether  they 
have  resulted  from  accident  or  design.  In  forming  an  opinion,  a 
witness  must  give  due  value  to  the  accidents  to  whidi  a  body  float- 
ing loosely  in  water  may  be  exposed.  Bruises  or  eochymoses  of 
considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  drowned,  when  the 
bodies  have  been  carried  by  a  current  against  mechanical  obstacles  in 
a  navigable  river  or  canal.  If  the  deceased  fell  from  a  considerable 
height  into  water,  his  body  in  falling  may  have  struck  against  a  rock 
or  projection,  which  may  have  produced  extensive  marks  of  violence. 
Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  wells  often  present  considerable  marks  of 
violence  of  a  vital  character  when  the  deceased  persons  have  fallen 
in  accidentally,  or  have  thrown  themselves  in  intentionally.  The 
presence  of  these  marks  must  not  create  a  hasty  suspicion  of  murder. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  forming 
a  decision  in  cases  of  this  kind,  since,  probably,  no  two  instances 
will  be  met  with  which  will  be  perfectly  similar  in  the  details.  In 
clearing  up  these  doubtful  points,  everything  must  depend  on  the 
tact  and  experience  of  the  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  con- 
duct an  investigation.  The  first  question  which  he  has  to  determine 
is,  whether  the  injuries  on  the  body  were  produced  before  or  after 
death.  (See  Wounds,  ante,  p.  201.)  If  after  death,  then  they 
ought  to  be  obviously  of  accidental  origin.  Accidental  violence 
may  sometimes  be  of  a  serious  nature,  so  serious  that  a  practitioner 
might  well  doubt  whether  it  did  not  indicate  that  the  deceased  had 
been  violently  treated  prior  to  submersion.  If  a  dead  body  were 
taken  out  of  water,  with  one  or  both  limbs  dislocated,  or  the  ver- 
tebrsB  of  the  neck  fractured,  and  a  surgeon  was  asked  whether  such 
injuries  could  be  accidental  and  coincident  with  or  consequent  on 
drowning,  the  answer  would  probably  be  in  the  negative.  But  an 
instance  has  occurred  in  which  both  arms  of  a  man  were  accidentally 
dislocated  at  the  shoulders  in  the  act  of  drowning,  as  the  result  oi 
a  fall  into  the  water  from  a  great  height. 
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.  The  great  point  with  regard  to  all  marks  of  violenoe  on  the 
drowned,  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  questions — 1st,  whether  drown- 
ing was  really  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  2ndly,  whether,  if  so,  the  act 
was  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide.  This  last  question 
does  not  concern  a  medical  witness  so  much  as  a  jury,  who  will  deter- 
mine it  from  the  facts,  medical  and  general,  proved  before  them. 

There  is  one  ease,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  a  practitioner 
would  be  apt  to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  appearances  foimd  on  the 
drowned.  If  a  dead  body  were  removed  from  water  with  a  deep 
ecchymosed  circle  round  the  neck,  evidently  produced  by  a  cord 
QT  ligature,  but  no  traces  of  which  could  be  found,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a  strong  suspicion  would  be  at  once  raLsed  that  deceased  had 
been  murdered  by  strangulation,  and  the  body  afterwards  thrown 
into  water.  A  case  occurred  some  years  since  in  which  a  mark  was 
produced  on  the  neck  of  a  woman  who  was  accidentally  drowned,  as 
a  result  of  the  compression  produced  by  the  string  of  her  cloak. 
Marks  resembling  those  of  strangulation,  have  been  produced  on 
the  necks  of  bodies  floating  in  water,  when  soon  after  death  they 
have  been  driven  by  a  strong  current  against  the  stumps  of  trees 
or  other  obstacles  in  the  stream. 

It  might  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  circumstantial 
evidence  would  commonly  show  how  the  mark  had  originated.  In 
admitting  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that 
circumstances,  as  matters  of  proof,  do  not  always  present  themselves 
to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our  judgment,  at  the  precise  time  that 
the  law  stands  most  in  need  dt  them.  While,  then,  we  use  great 
caution  in  drawing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strong  grounds 
for  suspicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefiUly  the 
slightest  appearances  of  violence  on  a  body. 

Fractures  are  not  often  met  With  in  the  drowned  as  the  result  of 
accident.  Certain  fractures  likely  to  be  followed  by  immediate 
death  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having  occurred  after 
drowning,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  the 
time  of  submersion. 

The  medico-legal  question  has  arisen  whether  fractures  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the 
time  of  drowning.  In  August  1858,  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from 
a  bathing-machine  head-foremost  into  water  more  shallow  than  he 
had  expected,  caused  a  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  which  led  to  death.  Mr.  South  quotes  the  case  of  a  man 
who  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe  horn  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.  He  rose  to  the 
surface,  but  feU  back  senseless.  When  he  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, the  account  he  save  of  the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently 
back,  upon  which  he  lost  all  consciousness.  He  died  in  about  ten 
hours,  and  on  examination  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  was 
much  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged,  and 
the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.     The  body  of  the  fifth  ver- 
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iehftk  of  the  neck  was  broken  aaroas  about  the  middle  of  its  depth, 
and  the  two  pieces  were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral 
parts.  As  thejre  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head, 
Kevdllon,  who  reports  the  case,  believes  that  the  fracture  arose 
from  muscular  action,  and  not  from  a  blow  received  by  striking  the 
bottom  :  but  this  is  doubtful.  In  another  instance  related  by  Mr. 
South,  a  sailor  jumped  headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being 
spread  three  feet  below  the  surface.  He  immediately  became 
motionless,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
vertebras  of  the  nedk  were  found  extensively  fractured,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  was  (trashed  and  lacerated.  ('  Chelius*s  Surgery,' 
Part  6,  Fractures.)  In  this  case  the  fracture  must  have  reralted 
from  contact  with  the  water  or  the  sail ;  but  as  the  latter  was  freely 
floating,  this  would  be  a  yielding  medium  :  hence  this  serious  in* 
jury  may  occur  accidentally  in  cases  in  which  we  n^ht  not  be  pre* 
pared  to  look  for  it. 

Was  drouming  the  result  of  homicide^  ntieidty  or  aedderU  f — Al- 
though the  question  whether  the  act  of  <kowning  was  the  result  of 
suicide  or  murder  properly  faUs  within  the  province  of  a  jury,  there 
are  certain  points  in  relation  to  it,  which  require  to  be  noticed  by  l^ 
medical  witness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
an  examination  of  the  body  will  develope  any  differences  in  either 
of  the  three  supposed  kinds  of  death.  So  far  as  the  phenomena  of 
drowning  are  concerned  they  ai«  the  same^  and  they  are  accom» 
panied  by  the  same  i^pearances  after  death  in  each  case.  In 
drowning  which  is  accidental  or  suicidal  it  is  not  usual,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  to  meet  with  marks  of  violence  on  the  person^ 
except  such  as  are  purely  of  acciderUcU  oriain,  and  have  commonly 
been  produced  after  death.  In  accidental  drowning  this  is  almost  a 
constant  rule  :  but  if  the  person  has  fallen  from  any  height,  his 
body  may  be  injured  in  the  fall,  either  by  projections  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  canal,  or  by  mere  concussion  on  the  water — allowance 
for  either  of  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  mako)  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  spot  from  which  the  person  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  England  drowning  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  nearly  one-half  of  all  suicides  ;  but  this  of  course  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  localities.  In  amcidal  drowning  we  have  a  difficulty  to 
encounter  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  that  which  is  accidental. 
A  man  may  have  attempted  suicide  by  some  other  means  previously 
to  throwing  himself  into  the  water  :  thus  then,  besides  the  acci- 
dental violence  of  accidental  drowning,  we  may  meet  with  violence 
on  the  person,  evidently  indicating  wilful  perpetration.  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  violence  ? — Is  it  to  be  defined  i  Can  it  A^^vrays 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  positively  honUcidall  The 
answers  to  these  questions  must  depend  on  the  drcumstanoes 
proved  in  each  case. 

Drowning  m  shallow  water.  — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
sumed from  the  peculiar  circimistances  under  which  a  body  has 
been  discovered.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  a  debated  quea- 
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tion  whether  a  person  intent  on  suicide  can  voluntarily  drown  him- 
self in  shaUow  water,  as  in  a  bath,  by  turning  upon  his  face  uid  re- 
taining this  position  with  his  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water. 
This  question  has  been  lon^  since  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
occurrence  of  well-authenticated  cases.  It  appears  to  have  been 
raised  originally  on  the  theoretical  view  that  the  resolution  of  a 
suicide  would  fail  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  that,  having  the 
means  of  escape,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  extricating  himself.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  mere  immersion  of  the  mouth  in 
water  not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep  will  produce  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  death  by  drowning ;  with  the  exception  that  little  or  no 
water  would  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach.  A  man  may  thus 
die  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Devergie  mentions  an  instance  which 
occurred  in  May  1833,  where  a  man  was  found  drowned  in  a  small 
stream,  his  face  towards  the  ground,  and  his  head  just  covered  by 
the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  Skfoot  in  depth.  On  dissection 
there  were  all  the  i^pearances  of  drowning  present,  and  a  large 
quantity  oi  sand  and  gravel  was  found  occupying  the  windpipe  and 
smaller  aii^tubes.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  332.)  A  case  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  a  woman  committed  suicide  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  ice  of  a  pond  during  the  winter,  and  thrusting  her  head 
into  the  water,  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out.  A  man  was  found 
dead  with  his  face  downwards  in  a  small  stream  of  water  only  six 
inches  deep.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  it  did  not  cover  the 
deceased's  body  or  his  head;  There  was  clear  evidence  that  this 
was  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning. 

Although  a  person  has  for  a  short  time  the  power  of  removing 
&om  a  position  in  which  he  must  speedily  die,  that  power  is  soon 
lost.  If  the  mouth  is  kept  below  water  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort 
for  half  a  minute  or  longer,  the  unaerated  blood  is  circulated 
through  the  brain,  and  the  person  becomes  powerless,  so  that  his 
fate  is  not  now  in  his  own  hands.  Lunatics  and  other  persons  have 
thus  destroyed  themselves  in  shallow  baths,  although  left  unwatched 
by  the  attendant  for  only  four  or  five  minutes.  The  discovery  of 
dead  bodies  under  these  circumstances  is,  therefore,  quite  consis- 
tent with  suicide,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  act  was 
suicidal  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  person  if  young  or  enfeebled 
by  disease  or  age  may  be  held  by  others  in  such  a  position  suffi- 
ciently long  to  produce  death  from  drowning,  but  if  he  is  capable 
of  making  resistance,  we  ou^ht  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on 
the  limbs  or  body.  So,  asam,  such  a  position  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  accidents!  drowning ;  and  on  this  it  may  happen 
that  a  medical  practitioner  will  be  called  to  express  an  opinion.  A 
man  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication,  or  when  suddenly  attacked  by 
syncope,  epilepsy,  or  apoplexy,  may  fall  with  his  face  in  a  gutter, 
ditch,  or  small  pool  of  water ;  he  may  die  in  this  position,  not 
having  the  power  to  extricate  himself.  Even  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body  must  not  be  too  hastily  construed  into  proofs  of  murder. 
Not  long  since  a  case  of  this  description  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  mur- 
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der  in  one  of  our  midland  counties.  A  man  was  found  dead  with 
his  face  in  some  melted  snow,  and  there  were  several  severe  contu- 
sions on  his  body.  The  evidence  showed  that,  after  a  quarrel,  he 
had  left  a  neighbouring  inn  much  intoxicated  ;  and  it  was  rendered 
extremely  probable  that  he  had  perished  accidentally  on  his  way 
home.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Infants,  from  mere  helplessness,  may  be  drowned  under  similar 
circimistances  ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  assassin  may  select  this 
mode  of  destroying  life  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  accident. 

Drowning  from  partial  immersion. — There  is  no  doubt  that  mur- 
der by  drowning  may  be  perpetrated  without  the  whole  of  the  body 
being  immersed  in  water.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  criminal  trial,  was  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Aldred,  of  Nor- 
wich, in  March  1841.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Lent 
Assizes  of  that  year  (The  Queen  v.  Yaxley),  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted.  It  appears  that  the  mode  in  which  the  prisoner  de- 
stroyed her  infant  child  was  by  immersing  its  head  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  pail  of  water.  She  removed  it  before  it  was  quite  dead ; 
but  it  soon  died,  with  slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  Umbs.  The 
case  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  body 
had  evidently  not  been  immersed  ;  and  the  only  conceivable  means 
of  drowning  were  in  a  small  duck-pond  adjoining  the  house,  which 
was  covered  with  weeds  ;  but  no  weed  was  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  child,  although  a  quantity  of  water  was  there  present. 

Ligatures  on  the  hands  a7id  feet, — When  a  drowned  body  is  re- 
moved from  water  with  the  hands  or  the  hands  and  feet  bound 
with  cords,  it  is  usually  considered  that  we  have  therein  presump- 
tive evidence  of  homicide  ;  but  numerous  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  suicides  have  actually  bound  themselves  in  this  manner  or 
have  attached  heavy  weights  to  their  bodies  before  throwing  them- 
selves into  water  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  any  chance 
of  their  escaping  death. 
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CHAPTER  38. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH. — ^DEATH  FROM  THE  SECONDABT  EFFECTS. — ^POST-MOBTBIC 
APPEARANCES. — MARK  OF  THE  CORD  OR  LIGATURE. — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED 
BT  HANOINO  ? — HANOINO  AFTER  DEATH. — SUMMARY  OF  MEDICAL  BVIDEKCB. 
— MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED. — WAS  THE  HANGING  THE  RESULT 
OF  ACCIDENT,  SUICIDE,  OR  HOMICIDE  ? — THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BODT. 

Cause  of  death.  Asphyxia. — By  hanging  we  are  to  understand  that 
kind  of  death  in  which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended 
by  the  neck,  and  the  constricting  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body 
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itself,  while  in  strangulation  the  constricting  force  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  In  both  cases  death  commonly  results  from  asphyxia 
(p.  40),  although  this  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
position  of  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of 
pressure  produced.  If  the  cord  is  loose,  or  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  a  small  quantity  of  air  may  stHl  reach  the  Itmgs, 
and  then  the  cerebral  circulation  may  become  interrupted  by  the 
compression  of  the  great  vess^  of  the  neck.  In  this  case  apoplexy 
of  the  congestive  kmd  is  induced,  and  operates  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  mixed 
condition  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy,  and  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Professors  Casper  and  Bemer  this  is  actually  met  with  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  death  from  hanging. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals  that  death 
takes  place  at  different  intervals  of  time  after  suspension.  This 
difference  is  probably  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  dep;ree  of 
constriction  produced  by  the  ligature.  If  the  rope  should  press 
upon  the  larynx  or  above  this  organ,  the  closure  of  the  air-passages 
will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  it  pressed  upon  the  windpipe  immedi- 
ately below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A  slight  degree  of  respiration 
might  in  the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by  which  the 
life  of  a  person  would  be  prolonged,  while  in  the  latter  death  would 
be  immediate.  If  the  windpipe  is  in  part  ossified,  the  pressure  of 
the  ligature  is  less  perfect,  and  death  will  then  take  place  more 
slowly.  Louis  found  that  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  hanging 
was  a  displacement  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  whereby 
the  spinal  marrow  was  suddenly  compressed.  As  a  general  rule 
this  cause  of  death  Ib  only  likely  to  be  observed  in  corpident  or 
heavy  bodies,  when  a  long  fall  is  given  to  the  cord,  and  when  much 
violence  has  been  at  the  same  time  employed  by  the  executioner. 
Fractures  of  the  yertebreemay  occur  and  prove  fatal  by  compressing 
the  spinal  marrow.  Death  may  also  be  caused  suddenly,  by  cere- 
bral congestion  from  pressoure  on  the  blood-vessels,  or  by  ijie  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when 
the  head  falls,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  supported  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Death  horn  hanging  appears  to  take  place  very  rapidly,  and 
without  causing  any  suffering  to  the  person.  It  is  observed  that  in 
those  who  are  criminally  executed  uiere  are  often  violent  convul- 
sions of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  suffers  pain,  any  more  than  in  the  convul- 
sions of  an  epileptic  fit.  On  recovery  there  ia  an  entire  loss  of  con- 
sciousness of  pain  in  both  cases.  The  circulation  of  dark-coloured 
blood  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  account  for  iJiese  ef- 
fects. Efforts  to  inspire  are  made  for  one  or  two  minutes  after  the 
closure  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  The  diaphragm  and  inter- 
costal muscles  act  spasmodically,  but  no  air  enters  the  lungs  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  act  of  hanging,  p^  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  organs  is  convnlsiyely  expeUed.     When  the  suspension  of 
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the  body  has  only  continued  a  few  minntea,  it  has  often  been  found 
impossible  to  resfcore  life ;  and  indeed  the  period  at  which  resusci- 
tation may  take  place  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Supposing 
the  hanging  to  be  unattended  with  violence  to  parts  about  the  neck, 
some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five  minutes'  suspension 
or  longer,  but  then  it  has  been  observed  that  they  have  subse- 
quently died  from  secondary  causes  affecting  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Others,  again,  may  not  be  recovered  when  they  are  cut 
down  immediately  c^r  suspension, — a  fact  which  depends  probably 
on  the  different  degrees  to  which  asphyxia  or  apoplexy  has  ex- 
tended. When  the  ligature  is  so  placed  as  to  press  on  the  windpipe 
below  the  larynx,  insensibility  and  death  are  almost  instantaneous. 

Death  from  the  secondary  effects, — It  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  we  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  respiratory  process,  a 
person  is  safe.  Death  often  takes  place  by  a  fatal  relapse  at  various 
periods  after  the  accident.  A  case  of  this  description  has  been 
published  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  A  boy,  set.  17,  was  found  hanging, 
when  cut  down  he  was  insensible,  his  face  Uvid  ;  his  lips  were  of 
a  dark  purple  colour,  pulse  'not  perceptible,  pupils  dilated  and 
motionless.  Artificial  respiration  was  used,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  diaphragm  began  to  act.  He  breathed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals with  stertor,  and  with  a  rattling  noise  in  the  throat.  The 
pulse  became  perceptible,  but  often  flagging,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  cold.  The  countenance  was  still  livid,  but  the  pulse  and 
breathing  had  improved.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  an  attempt 
was  unsuccessfully  made  to  take  some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the 
patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  The  breathing  was  stertorous 
through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm  ;  but  there  was  no  relief.  He  continued  insen- 
sible, and  cold  on  the  surface  :  there  was  frothing  at  the  moutii| 
and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  cut  down.  The  body 
was  carefully  examined.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  very  fuU 
of  blood  :  this  was  the  only  morbid  appearance. 

We  learn  from  those  who  have  been  resuscitated,  as  well  as  from 
experiments  performed  by  persons  upon  themselves,  that  the  insen- 
sibility of  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  most  insidious  manner  in  death 
from  hanging,  and  that  a  slight  constriction  of  the  windpipe  will 
speedilv  produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power.  (*  De- 
vergie,  2,  370.)  The  only  symptoms  of  which  the  hanged  persons 
have  been  conscious  were  a  singing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  be* 
fore  the  eyes,  then  darkness  and  oblivion.  The  only  profitable  in- 
ference, in  a  medico-legal  view,  which  can  be  drawn  from  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  is  that  asphyxia  is  not  only  rapidly  induced,  bat 
that  it  supervenes  under  circumstances  where  it  would  not  be 
generally  expected  to  occur — i.e.,  when  the  weight  of  the  bodv  is 
m  great  part  supported.  M.  Fleischmann  found  that  a  cord  might 
be  placed  round  his  neck  between  the  chin  and  os  hyoides,  and 
tightened  either  laterally  or  posteriorly  without  perceptibly  inter- 
rapting  respiration;  but  wlule  the  respiratory  process  was  thui 
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carried  on,  his  face  became  red,  his  eyes  prominent,  and  his  head 
felt  hot.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  a  sense  of  weight,  a 
feeling  of  incipient  stupefaction,  and  a  hissing  noise  in  the  ears. 
On  the  occurrence  of  this  last  symptom,  the  experiment,  he  says, 
should  be  discontinued,  or  the  consequences  may  be  serious  !  His 
first  experiment  on  himself  lasted  two  minutes  ;  but  in  the  second, 
owing  to  the  cord  by  its  pressure  more  completely  interrupting  re- 
spiration, the  noise  in  the  ears  appeared  in  half  a  minute.  When 
tne  pressure  was  applied  on  the  windpipe  the  effect  was  instan- 
iane<yiis,  but  when  on  the  cricoid  cartilage  it  was  not  immediate. 
If  it  was  applied  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
or  on  the  os  hyoides  itself,  the  period  during  which  a  person  could 
breathe  was  extremely  short ;  and  this  result  was  more  striking 
when  the  act  of  expiration  was  performed  at  the  moment  of  apply- 
ingthe  pressure. 

The  death  of  Scottj  the  American  diver,  in  January  1840,  shows 
how  readily  asphyxia  may  be  induced  by  a  slight  compression  of 
the  throat,  even  when  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  have  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  save  himself.  This  man  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  public  experiments  on  hanging,  and  had  fre- 
quently before  gone  through  them  without  danger  ;  but  on  the 
last  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  shifting  of  the  ligature 
from  under  the  jawbone  caused  so  much  compression  on  the  throat 
between  the  chin  and  lar3mx,  as  speedily  to  produce  asph}rxia.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  save  him  until  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  not 
brought  to  a  hospital  until  thirty-three  minutes  had  elapsed.  He 
was  allowed  to  hang  thirteen  minutes y — the  spectators  thinking  that 
the  deceased  was  only  prolonging  the  experiment  for  their  gratifi- 
cation !  The  very  insidious  and  painless  manner  in  which  a  person 
who  is  suspended  passes  from  life  into  death,  is  also  well  illustrated 
in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Homshaw,  published  by  Dr.  Chowne. 
(*  Lancet,'  April  17, 1847,  p.  404.)  This  man  was  on  three  occasions 
resuscitated  from  hanging, — a  feat  which,  like  Scott,  he  had  per- 
formed in  London  for  public  gratification.  He  stated  that  on  the 
last  occasion  he  lost  his  senses  almost  at  once  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  get  his  breath,  and  that  some  great  weight  was  attached 
to  his  feet :  he  felt  that  he  could  not  move  his  hands  or  legs  to 
save  himself,  and  that  the  power  of  thinking  was  gone.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  many  persons  have  thus  lost  their  Uves  by  privately 
attempting  these  experiments,  and  their  cases  have  been  wrongly 
set  down  to  acts  of  suicide.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  boys 
have  thus  frequently  but  unintentionally  destroyed  themselves, 
from  a  strange  principle  of  imitation  or  curiosity. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  external  appearances  met  with 
in  the  hanged  have  been  generally  taken  by  medico-legal  writers 
from  those  seen  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  criminally 
executed,  or  who  have  been  violently  hanged.  Thus  among  them 
are  the  following :  Lividity  and  swelling  of  the  face,  especially  of 
the  lips,  which  appear  distorted  :  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  and  of  a 
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bluifih  colour ;  the  eyes  red,  projecting  forwards,  and  sometimes 
partially  forced  oat  of  their  cavities ;  me  tongue  enlarged,  livid, 
and  either  compressed  between  the  teeth  or  sometimes  prolzuded : 
the  lower  jaw  is  retracted,  and  a  bloody  froth  sometimes  exists 
about  the  bps  and  nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and  ecchymosed  im- 
pression aroimd  the  neck,  indicating  the  course  of  the  cord,  the  skin 
being  occasionally  excoriated ;  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
menSi  in  the  hyoideal  region  ;  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  larynx, 
or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  also,  commonly,  cir- 
cumscribed patches  of  ecchymoais  varyins  in  extent,  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  with  a  deep  livid  dis- 
colouration of  the  hands  ;  the  ^gers  are  generally  much  contracted 
or  firmly  clenched,  and  the  hands  and  niuls,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are 
livid ;  the  urine,  fseces  and  spermatic  fluid  are  sometimes  involuntarily 
expelled  at  the  moment  of  death.  Such  appearances  will  rarely  be 
found  in  those  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  are  likely  to  come 
before  a  medical  practitioner.  In  these,  the  face  is  generally  pale, 
and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin  usually 
without  ecchymosis,  and  acquiring  a  homy  or  parchment-colour 
only  after  some  time.  Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when 
the  body  was  examined  immediately  ^ter  death,  the  face  was  not 
livid  ;  but  it  first  began  to  assume  a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 
He  thought  that  when  the  cord  was  left  round  the  neck  the  face 
would  be  livid,  but  if  removed  immediately  after  suspension,  pale. 
This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.  The  ton^e 
is  not  always  protruded.  Devergie  found  that  there  was  protrusion 
of  this  organ  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  This  protrusion 
was  formerly  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature  : 
thus  it  was  said,  when  this  was  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
whole  of  the  larynx  was  drawn  upwards,  and  the  tongue  carried 
forwards  with  it,  while,  when  above  the  os  hyoides,  the  tongue  was 
drawn  backwards.  The  protrusion  or  non-protrusion  of  the  tonsue 
does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind,  out 
simply  upon  congestion  ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  with  thus  pro- 
truding in  cases  of  drowning  and  suffocation.  Besides,  the  pro- 
trusion has  not  been  found  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  ligature. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  which  a  remark  may  be  made— 
namely,  the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hang- 
ing or  strangulation,  the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance 
may  not  always  be  found,  as  it  may  exist  and  be  destroyed  before 
the  body  undergoes  medical  inspection.  When  the  constriction  of 
the  nedc  is  produced  suddenly,  and  with  great  violence,  we  may 
expect  to  meet  with  it.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  cases  of  executed 
criminals,  and  in  strangulation  attended  with  great  violence, 
whether  the  act  be  due  to  homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases  in  which 
the  constriction  is  gradually  produced,  the  clenched  state  of  the 
hands  may  not  be  found.  Convulsions  generally  attend  violent 
hanging  or  strangulation.    The  influence  of  these  on  the  atti- 
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tude  or  dress  may  not  be  apparent  unless  the  body  be  sitting  or 
lying. 

IivtemaUy,  we  meet  with  the  appearances  of  asphyxia — i.e.  en- 
gorgement of  the  lungs  and  venous  system  generally  with  dark- 
coloured  fluid  blood :  the  lungs  otherwise  present  no  particular 
appearances.  The  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  vessels 
connected  with  it,  are  commonly  distended  with  blood.  But  when 
the  inspection  has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  this  distension 
may  not  be  observed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  is 
more  or  less  congested,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  fine  bloody 
mucous  froth.  This  may  be  owing  to  imperfectly  obstructed  respira- 
tion, and  to  spasmodic  efforts  at  breathing.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  commonly  found  congested  ;  and  in  some  rare  instances  it 
is  said  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  met  with  on  the  membranes 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Effusion  of  blood  is,  however, 
so  rare  that  Bemer  found  this  appearance  described  only  once 
among  one  hundred  and  one  cases ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  six 
cases  recorded  by  Casper  it  was  not  foimd  in  a  single  instance. 
In  one  case  of  death  from  hanging,  Sir  B.  Brodie  found  a  large 
efiiision  of  blood  in  the  substimce  of  the  brain,  and  he  refers  to 
another  case  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  efiusion  between 
the  membranes.  (*  Lectures  on  Pathology,*  p.  58.)  The  venous 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  rarely  greater  than 
in  other  cases  of  asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  degree 
in  which  the  lungs  have  become  engorged.  In  most  instances  there 
is  increased  redness  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that,  on 
making  a  section  of  the  hemispheres,  a  greater  number  of  bloody 
points  (puncta  cruenta)  than  usual  will  appear.  The  kidneys  have 
been  found  much  congested.  A  more  important  circumstance  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Yellowly — namely,  that  in  examining  the 
stomachs  of  five  criminals  who  had  been  hanged,  he  found  great  con- 
gestion in  all,  while  there  was  blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  in  two.  Such  an  appearance  might,  it  is  obvious,  be 
attributed  in  a  suspicious  case  to  the  action  of  some  irritant  sub- 
stance (p.  70  ante,  and  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  166  ;  1835,  p.  208  ; 
1838,  p.  471.)  In  the  case  of  Good,  who  was  executed  for  murder 
some  years  since,  the  stomach  was  found  on  inspection  to  present 
over  its  whole  surface  a  well-marked  redness,  resembling  the  effect 
produced  by  an  irritant  poison.  The  redness  was  especially  ob- 
served at  the  pyloric  end,  where  it  assumed  a  somewhat  striated 
character.  A  drawing  representing  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  the  stomach  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  collection  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  In  a  case  examined  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Azinghur,  in 
1854,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  especially  the  inner  coat  of  the 
former,  were  much  congested  and  inflamed,  as  if  the  man  had  died 
from  poisoning.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  analyzed,  but 
no  poison  was  found.  Dr.  Ghevers,  who  quotes  this  case,  states 
that  he  has  more  than  once  verified  Dr.  Yellowly^s  observation, 
and  has  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  much  con- 
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gesied*  in  d^ath  from  hanging.     ( ^  Medical  Jurisprudenoe  for  India,' 
p.  397.) 
The  most  striking  external  appearance,  however,  is  the  mark 

Sroduced  on  the  neck  by  the  Ugature.  The  skin  is  commonly 
epressed,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  thronffhout  its 
whole  extent ;  it  [is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  disccuouration 
as  the  result  of  ecchymosis,  the  skin  in  the  depression  being  then 
hard,  brown,  or  of  a  parchment  colour  and  consistency ;  or  there 
may  be  only  a  thin  line  of  blue  or  livid  colour  in  the  upper  or 
lower  border  of  the  depression,  and  chiefly  in  front.  The  course 
of  the  mark  is  generally  oblique,  being  lower  in  the  fore-part  than 
behind,  and  it  ia  often  interrupted.  It  is  most  commonly  above 
the  larynx.  If  the  noose  shoidd  happen  to  be  in  front,  the  mark 
may  be  circulai,  the  jaw  preventing  the  ligature  from  rising  up- 
wards in  the  same  degree  before  as  it  commonly  does  behind. 
The  mark  is  generally  single,  but  we  may  meet  with  it  double^  as 
when  the  ligatiure  has  been  formed  into  two  circles  or  loops  pre- 
viously  to  its  application.  Its  other  characters  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ligature  employed.  Thus  a  large  and  wide  liga- 
tiu*e  rarely  produces  ecchymosis, — ^the  mark  is  wide  and  superficaal ; 
but  a  small  ligature  produces  a  narrow  and  deep  depression,,  some- 
times accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  cuticle  and  effusion 
of  blood  beneath  the  skin.  The  ligature  or  cord  should  always  be 
examined  for  blood,  hair,  or  other  suspicious  substances. 

It  was   formerly  believed   that   the   mark   on   the   skin  pro- 
duced by  the  cord  was  invariably  discoloured  from  effusion  of 
blood,  or  ecchymosis  ;  but  more  correct  observation  has  shown  that 
this  condition  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     When  ecchy- 
mosis does  exist,  it  is  commonly  supedScial  and  of  slight  extent. 
There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.     In 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  criminally  executed,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  And  ecchymosis,  but  even  here  it  is  not  always  present , 
or  only  in  front  of  the  neck.      Dr.  Riecke  of  Stuttgard,  in  his 
observations  on  hanging,  found  only  once  in  thirty  cases  an  effusion 
of  blood  beneath  and  on  both  sides  of  the  depression  produced  by 
the  ligature.     The  tongue  was  generally  between  the  teeth,  and 
in  most  cases  wounded  by  them.    He  attributed  death  to  stretching 
of  the  spinal  marrow.     (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  27  Eig.  H. 
332.)    In  a  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some 
years  since,  there  was  only  a  slight  trace  of  ecch3rmosiB  in  one  spot 
where  the  knot  in  the  cord  had  produced  contusion.     That  it 
should  occur  in  criminal  executions  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  violence  employed  on  these  occasions^  but  it  has  been  some- 
what too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearances  found  in  executed 
criminals,  are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging.     Dr, 
Croker  Eang,  in  examining  the  neck  of  an  executed  criminal,  did 
not  discover  the  smallest  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord, 
although  in  this  case  the  body  had  been  allowed  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  fearful  jerk.    ('Dublin 
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Quarterly  Journal,'  No.  36,  Aug.  1854,  p.  86  ;  and  *  Cases  of  Rup- 
tuved  Intestine,'  1855,  p.  12.)  The  theory  of  the  production  of 
eochymosis  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  livid  mark  in  the  course 
of  uie  'oord  was  formerly  said  to  be  the  best  criterion  for  dis- 
tinj^uishing  hanging  in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead  body  ! 
This  statement,  however,  is  not  in  aocor&nce  with  facts.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid,  or 
presenting  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  is 
nard  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  resembling  parchment.  It  has  that 
appearance  which  the  cutis  commonly  assumes  when  the  cuticle 
has  been  removed  from  it  two  or  three  days  ;  and,  on  dissecting  it, 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often  appears  condensed  and 
of  a  silvery  whiteness.  Dr.  Chevers  states  that  in  cases  of  death 
from  hanging  he  has  not  met  with  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  along 
the  course  of  the  mark.  (Op.  cit.  p.  406.)  In  some  instances  the 
mark  has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  white  depression ;  this  has 
been  chiefly  observed  in  fat  subjects.  The  observations  of  Gasper 
on  this  point  are  as  follows  : — out  of  seventy-one  cases  there  was 
no  ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord  in  fifty,  and  thus  in  two-thirds 
of  aU  the  -cases  examined,  it  was  entirely  absent.  He  also  found 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  whether  the  ligature 
was  removed  sooner  or  later  after  death. 

Injuries  to  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck  are, 
of  course,  only  likely  to  be  seen  when  considerable  violence  has 
been  used  in  hanging.  In  <one  or  two  instances  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  common  caiiotid  artery  has  been  found  lacerated. 
Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  genitsd  organs  in  both  sexes  have 
been  set  down  among  uie  common  consequences  of  hanging, — but 
many  observers  have  not  met  with  these  conditions  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  unless  the  body  is  examined  speedily  after 
suspension,  any  marked  difference  would  be  discovered.  A  more 
common  sign,  perhaps,  is  the  discharge  of  the  spermatic  secretion 
in  the  male,  by  a  spasmodic  action,  at  the  moment  at  which  death 
takes  place.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
evidence  derivable  from  this  appearance,  and  yet  it  has  sufficed  to 
give  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  among  French  medical  jurists. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  voL  1,  pp.  169,  467  ;  vol.  2,  p.  393  ;  1840, 
vol.  2,  p.  314.)  Unless  death  from  hanging  is  strongly  established 
by  other  facts,  neither  the  examination  of  the  linen  of  the  deceased, 
nor  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  mucous  fluid  found 
in  the  urethra,  would  be  of  any  practical  value  in  elucidating  the 
question, — at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  English  jury. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances 
in  hanging,  when  death  has  really  taken  place  horn  asphyxia.  The 
countenance  is  either  livid  or  pale,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  the 
tongue  congested  and  occasionally  protruded,  the  lower  jaw  re- 
tracted : — the  skin  is  covered  with  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity,  the 
hands  are  livid  and  clenched, — an  oblique  mark  is  found  on  the 
neck,  sometimes  presenting  traces  of  ecchymosis  :  commonly,  how- 
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ever,  the  skin  is  only  brown  in  colour  and  hardened.  The  larynx^ 
windpipe,  and  subjacent  muscles  are  lacerated,  depressed,  or  dia^ 
coloured.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested,  as  well  a» 
those  of  the  lungs  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  A  muooua 
froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  windpipe. 
These  appearances  will  of  course  be  modified,  or  they  may  De 
altogether  absent,  when  death  has  arisen  from  disorder  of  th» 
cerebral  circulation,  or  from  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  either  by 
great  congestion,  effusion  of  blood,  fracture,  or  displacement. 

Was  death  coAued  by  hcmging  t — ^When  a  person,  is  found  dead 
and  his  body  is  suspended,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  death 
really  took  place  from  hanging  or  not.  In  investigating  a  case  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  external 
and  internal  appearances  of  the  body.  The  former  alone  can 
assist  us  in  returning  an  answer  to  this  question :  tl^ei  internal 
appearances  o£  the  body  can  furnish  only  the  general  signs  of 
asphyxia,  and  enable  us  to  say  whether  any  latent  cause  of  death 
existed  or  not. 

The  mark  of  the  cord, — Amonff  ^the  external  appearanoM,  it  ia 
chiefly  to  the  mark  produced  by  uie  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical 
jurists  have  looked  for  the  detramination  of  this  question.  As 
the  form,  position,  and  other  characteristics  of  this  mark  have  been 
abready  described,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  aUude  to  it  only  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of  its  production.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  so  far  from  being  constantly  livid  or  ecchymosed, 
this  condition  is  in  reality  not  seen  inmore  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
which  occur.  But  admitting  that  we  find  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of 
the  ligature,  are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
while  the  person  was  living?  There  are  numerous  cases  which 
show  that.the  presence  of  a(%ve  life  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  :  and  from  the  experiments  of 
Devergie,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  body  is  hanged  immediately  or 
a  short  time  after  death^  an  ecch3rmosed  mark  may  be  produced  on 
the  neck  by  the  ligature.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  408.)  If  a  lew  hours 
were  suffered  to  elapse,  so  that  the  body  had  become  cold  before 
suspension,  no  ecchymosis  was  produced  by  the  ligature.  Professor 
Yrolik  of  Amsterdam  found,  however,  that  a  uiffhtly  livid  mark 
was  produced  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  death.  (Casper 
'Woch.'  Feb*  1838.)  Hence  this  condition  of  the  mark  in^a 
body  found  dead  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deceased  must 
have  been  hanged  while  living,  or  very  soon  after  the  breath  had 
left  his  body.  It  would  be  for  a  jury  to  decide  between  these  ^w) 
assumptions ;  and  to  consider  why,  when  a  man  had  really  died 
from  any  other  cause,  his  body  should  have  been  hanged  in  secrecy 
immediately  after  death.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  vol.  1,  p.  134.) 
The  circumstance  that  an  ecchymosed  mark  may  be  produced  by 
suspending  a  recently  dead  body  bears  out  the  statement  of  Mers- 
doiff— that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  if  not 
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utterly  impossible,  to  determine  medically  from  an  inspection, 
whether  a  man  had  been  hanged  while  livins,  or  whether  he  had 
been  first  suffocated,  and  his  body  suspended  immediately  after 
death.  In  making  this  admission  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  that  which  is  difficult  to  a  conscientious  medical  jurist  in 
confining  himself  to  the  medical  facts,  is  •  often  easily  decided  by  a 
jury  from  these  as  well  as  the  general  evidence  afibrded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  •ecch3rmosiB,  there  are  abrasions  of  the  skin 
in  the  course  of  the  cord,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced during  life  by  the  effusion  of  blood  ^rhich  accompanies  them. 
Devergie  never  met  with  this  appearance  in  the  hfuiging  of  a  dead 
body  even  when  the  hanging  took  place  immediateTy  after  death. 
The  discovery  of  effused  coagula  in  or  about  the  spinal  column 
would  render  it  probable  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  hanged 
while  living.  Such  marks  of  violence  are,  however,  rare  in  cases 
of  hanging :  and  when  they  are  found,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  ef^sion  and  eoagulation  of  bloodliad  been  caused  by  violence 
offered  to  the  neck  immediately  after  death ;  but  this  assumption 
may  be  met  by  the  question  already  suggested — namely,  why  death 
by  hanging  should  be  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  is 
alleged  to  hate  died  from  another  cause ! 

With  regard  to  the  other,  or  more  common  kind  of  mark  in  sui- 
cidal hanging,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in^  re- 
lation to  the  question  which  we  are  here  considering.  The  depres- 
sion may  be  hard  and  brown,  although  it  does  not  usually  acquire 
this  colour  until  some  hours  have  elapsed  after  death  ;  for  it  appears 
to  depend  simply  upon  a  desiccation  or  drying  of  that  portion  of 
the  skin  which  has  been  compressed  by  the  ligature.  Sometimes 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  only  of  the  depression  present  a  faint 
line  of  redness  or  lividity  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when 
the  ligature  presents  any  knots  or  irregularities,  those  portions  of 
skin  which  sustain  the  greatest  compression  are  white,  while  those 
which  are  uncompressed  are  found  more  or  less  ecchymosed.  It  is 
in  this  manner  tnat  the  form  of  a  ligature  is  sometimes  accurately 
brought  out.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  depressions  produced 
by  the  cord,  that  the  characters  which  ihey  present  are  the  same 
whether  the  hanging  has  taken  place  during  life  or  soon  after 
death  : — the  appearances  may  be  similar  in  the  two  cases. 

The  experiments  performed  on  dead  bodies  by  Gasper  and  other 
observers,  show  that  the  ordinary  or  non-ecchymosed  mark  caused 
by  hanging  during  life  may  be  produced  by  a  ligature  applied  to 
the  neck  of  a  subject  wiihm  two  hmvrs  or  at  a  much  longer  period 
after  death, — consequently  the  presence  of  this  mark  on  the  neck 
is  no  criterion  whether  the  hanging  took  place  during  life  or  after 
death.  The  changes  in  the  skin  beneath  the  mark  are  also  desti- 
tute of  any  distinctive  characters  :  there  is  a  similar  condensation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  whether  the  hanging  has  occurred  in  the 
living  or  dead.  These  changes  are  the  simple  result  of  a  physical 
cause, — mechanical  compression. 
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Summary  of  mediccU  evidence, — From  the  foregoing  oonsideratioiis 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinctive  sign  by  which 
the  hanging  of  a  living  person  can  be  determined  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  body.  All  the  external  marks  may  be  simulated 
in  a  decui  body,  and  the  internal  appearances  furnish  no  character- 
istic evidence  whatever.  Still,  when  the  greater  number  of  the 
signs  enumerated  are  present,  and  there  is  no  other  satisfactory 
cause  to  account  for  death,  we  have  strong  reason  to  presume  that 
the  deceased  has  died  from  hanging.  We  must  not,  however, 
abandon  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions,  merely  because  plaus- 
ible objections  may  be  taken  to  isolated  portions  of  it.  Facts  may 
show  that,  however  valid  such  objections  may  be  in  the  abstract, 
they  are  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  concrete,  i.e.,  to  the  particular 
case  under  investigation.  Perhaps  i^e  greatest  medical  difficulties 
occur  in  reference  to  cases  of  auicide,  owing  to  the  slight  appear- 
ances which  attend  this  form  of  death ;  but  on  these  occasions 
moral  and  circumstantial  proofs  are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a 
medical  inspection  of  the  body  is  scarcely  ever  deemed  necessary  by 
a  coroner.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  a  medical  jurist  that  it  is 
not  in  all  cases  possible  to  distinguish  hanging  in  the  livinff  from 
hanging  in  the  dead,  the  admission  must  be  considered  as  having 
reference  to  cases  wherein  persons  destroy  themselves,  and  not  to 
cases  in  which  they  are  destroyed  by  others.  Even  if  a  doubt  were 
raised  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  cir- 
cimistantial  evidence  would  furnish  data  for  a  decision,  and  thus 
satisfactorily  make  up  for  the  want  of  strict  medico-legal  proofs. 
If  when  we  found  a  deeply  ecchymosed  or  livid  mark  around  the 
neck  of  a  dead  subject,  we  said,  sdl  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
that  the  person  had  most  probably  died  by  hanging,  we  should  not 
be  departing  from  a  proper  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  since,  although 
it  is  medically  possible  that  such  a  mark  may,  by  a  certam  amount 
of  skill,  be  produced  after  death,  yet,  as  it  would  be  only  a  mur- 
derer who  would  think  of  hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to 
simulate  suicide,  so  it  is  certain  that  m  this  case  there  would  be 
some  obvious  indications  of  another  kind  of  violent  death  about 
the  person.  The  absence  of  these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchymosis 
in  the  course  of  the  cord,  would,  it  appears  to  me,  leave  the  question 
of  hanging  duiiiig  life  decidedly  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Some 
caution  should  be  used  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  hanging  took 
place  after  death,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  ecchymosis  in  the 
seat  of  the  ligature  ;  because,  while  such  an  opinion  would  be  gene- 
rally correct,  it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  concealment  of 
the  real  mode  of  death.  Many  facts  already  adduced  show  that 
numerous  cases  of  hanging  during  life  would  be  pronounced  to  be 
cases  of  hanging  after  death,  if  the  mere  absence  of  ecchymosis  in  the 
mark  were  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  discovery  of  marks  of  violence 
about  the  person  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption 
of  death  from  hanging  on  these  occasions.  The  violence  should  at 
least  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  the  immediate  destruo- 
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tion  of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  npon  the  question  whether  the 
person  might  not  have  died  from  hanging,  in  spite  of  the  marks  of 
maltreatment  foond  upon  the  dead  body. 

If,  in  reference  to  a  body  found  hanging,  a  medical  jurist  should 
assert  that  death  had  not  taken  place  &om  this  cause,  this  would 
be  tantamount  to  declaring  that  tne  deceased  must  have  been  mur- 
dered— because  it  is  difficmt  to  suppose  that  anyone  but  a  murderer 
would  have  a  reasonable  motive  for  hanging  up  a  recently  dead 
person.  This  hanging  after  death  has  been  frequently  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  mode  of  death,  and  of  making 
the  act  appear  to  be  one  of  suicide. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  hanged.  — ^The  presence  of  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body  of  a  hanged  person  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  proper  for  a  witness  to  notice  aociurately  their  number,  situation, 
extent,  and  direction.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  must 
have  been  received  during  life,  he  will  have  to  consider  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  of  accidental  origin  or  not.  These  marks  of 
violence  are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  unequivocal 

S roofs  of  murder  ;  for  it  is  possime  that  they  may  lukve  been  pro- 
need  by  the  person  himself  before  hanging,  and  not  succeeding  in 
committing  suicide  by  these  attempts,  ne  may  subsequently  luive 
resolved  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  suspending  himself.  Let  the 
witness  duly  reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  aUows  his 
opinion  to  implicate  any  suspected  individual, — let  him  consider 
that  a  hanged  subject  may  bear  the  marks  of  a  gunshot  wound,  his 
throat  may  be  cut,  his  person  lacerated  or  disfigured,  and  yet,  be- 
fore a  suspicion  of  homicide  is  allowed  to  be  entertained,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  shown  that  such  injuries  could  not,  by  any  probability, 
have  been  self-inflicted.  The  importance  of  observing  caution  in 
such  a  case,  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no  ecchymosis 
produced  by  the  cord,  and  the  face  do^  not  present  the  usual  ap- 
pearances of  hanging.     (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  p.  226.) 

Marks  of  violence  on  a  hanged  subject  may  in  some  instances  be 
fsirly  ascribed  to  cuxident,  11  the  person  has  precipitated  himself 
with  any  violence  from  a  chair  or  table  in  a  furnished  apartment, 
he  may  have  fallen  against  articles  of  furniture,  and  thus  have 
caused  lacerations  and  bruises,  especially  on  the  limbs  or  body. 
The  rope  may  have  given  way,  and  the  person,  in  falling,  have  in- 
jured himself ;  but  he  may  afterwards  have  had  resolution  enough 
to  suspend  himself  again.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  rare  ;  but 
when  the  presence  oi  these  injuries  is  made  to  form  the  chief 
cround  of  accusation  against  another  person,  their  possibly  acci- 
aental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  considerate  witness. 
The  falling  of  the  body  on  a  hard  pavement,  or  against  some 
article  of  furniture,  may  produce  accidental  injuries  which  might  be 
wrongly  assigned  to  homicidal  violence.  In  a  case  of  suicidal 
hanging  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
there  was  a  copious  efiiision  of  blood  from  injuries  produced 
accidentally  after  death.      In  death  from    asphyxia   the  blood 
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remains  fluid  in  the  body  longer  than  in  other  cases,  so  that 
accidental  wounds  after  death,  may  be  attended  with  oompara- 
tively  large  efiusions.  The  bleeding  post  mortem  is  also  favoured 
by  the  general  congestion  of  the  venous  system.  ('Ann.  d'Hyff.' 
1868,  2,  218.)  Severe  injuries  may  be  found  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  yet  these  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  suiddal 
hanging.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Riembault,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1, 164  ; 
also  1,  460.) 

If  we  suppose  the  deceased  to  have  been  hanged  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication or  stupefaction,  medical  evidence  alone  will  rarely  suf- 
fice to  determine  the  question  of  homicide  or  suicide.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  marks  of  violence  from  the  body  might  actually  lull 
suspicion.  It  is  proper  on  these  occasions  to  look  to  the  haads  of 
the  deceased,  since  it  is  with  these  that  a  person  defends  himself  ; 
and  unless  taken  unawares,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  the  hanging 
were  homicidal,  that  there  would  be  traces  of  violence  en  these 
parts.  The  clothes  would  be  torn  and  discomposed,  andthe  whole 
appearance  of  the  deceased,  would  be  that  of  one  who  had  done  his 
utmost  to  resist  a  violent  murderous  attack.  There  might  be  some 
injuries  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  accident  under  the  dr^ 
cumstances.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  fractures,  disloci^ 
tions,  deeply  penetrating  incised  and  gunshot  wounds..  Now  the 
question  is — Do  these  serious  injuries  necessarily  establish  homi- 
cidal hanging  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative  :  although 
when  fractures  or  dislocations  exist,  there?  are  strong  grounds  for 
suspicion.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

Suicides  frequently  make  attempts  on  their  lives  by  various 
means,  as  by  poison,  the  use  of  razors,  knives,  or  pistols,  and  still 
retain  power  to  hai^  themselves.  Such  cases  as  these  are  gene- 
rally determined  by  circumstantial  evidence.  A  suicide  may  at- 
tempt to  destroy  himself  with  a  knife  or  pistol :  he  may  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  ultimately  hang  himself.  Any  description  of  woimd^ 
provided  it  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  person  surviving  a  sufficient 
time,  may  thus  be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute 
no  proof  whatever  of  murder.  If  there  are  circiunstances  about 
the  wound  or  injury  which  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  self- 
inflicted,  this  of  course  will  afiect  the  conclusion  ;  but  when  such 
circumstances  are  not  met  with,  a  cautious  medical  jurist  should 
say,  in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds, 
that  they  may  have  oeen  inflicted  either  by  the  deceased  himself 
or  by  another.  The  medical  facts  of  the  case  might  be  consistent 
with  either  view.  In  one  instance  of  suicidal  lumging  there  were 
lacerated  wounds  upon  the  head,  and  a  handkerdiief  was  found 
blocking  up  the  mouth.  A  woman  committed  suicide  in  1868 
under  tiie  following  circumstances  : — She  fastened  a  cord  to  the 
top  of  a  bed-post,  put  her  head  in  a  noose  while  kneeling  on  the 
bed,  and  then  made  a  deep  woimd  in  her  arm  with  a  razor  ;  she 
closed  the  razor  and  put  it  aside.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  she  must  have  fallen  forward,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cord 
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on  the  neck  earned  death.  Of  conrpe  if,  in  any  case,  the  wounds 
or  injuries  are  of  a  decidedly  mortal  nature,  and  have  probably 
caused  death,  the  presumption  of  murder  is  very  strong  ;  for  who  but 
a  murderer  would  suspend  the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  wounded 
immediately  tiiter  death  ?    (<  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

Was  the  hanging  the  remit  of  accidenif  homicide,  or  auicide  ? — 
Most  mediaal  jurists  hare  passed  over  the  subject  of  accidental 
hanging,  probably  believing  it  to  be  impossible.  In  the  sense  com- 
Bonly  implied  by  the  term  it  is  certainly  unusual,  but  although 
rare,  it  is  a  possible  occurrence.  Circumstantial  evidence  will  al- 
ways suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging  ;  and  we 
have  therefore  merely  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  body  of  a  per- 
son is  found  hanging  under  circumstances  which  do  not  allow  of 
the  suspicion  of  accident,  the  act  has  been  the  result  of  suicide  or 
of  homicide.  A  medical  witness  must  remember  that  this  is  strictly 
a  question  for  the  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether  a  man 
has  hanged  himself  or  been  hanged  by  others,  but  merely  to  state, 
when  required,  those  medical  circum^cmces  which  support  or  rebut 
one  or  the  other  presumption.  The  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  will  arrive  at  a  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence medical  and  non-medicaL 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  committing 
murder,  hanging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is  ther^re  but 
seldom  resorted  to.  In  most  cases  when  a  person  has  been  hanged 
by  others,  it  has  been  after  death,  in  order  to  avert  a  Buspicion  of 
homicide.  Hence  the  discovery  of  a  person  hanging  affords  primA 
facie  evidence  of  suicide,  supposing  it  to  be  rendered  absolutely 
certain  that  death  has  taken  place  from  this  cause.  We  must, 
however,  admit  that  a  man  may  be  murdered  by  hanging,  and  that 
the  appearances  about  his  body  will  not  afford  the  smallest  evidence 
of  the  fact  The  circumstances  which  will  justify  a  medical  jurist 
in  making  this  admission  are  the  following  : — First,  when  the  per- 
son hanged  is  feeble,  and  the  assailant  a  strong,  healthy  man. 
Thus  a  child,  a  youth,  a  woman,  or  a  person  at  any  period  of  life, 
worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity,  may  be  destroyed 
by  hanging.  Secondly,  when  the  person  hanged,  although  usually 
strong  and  yigorous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stupi- 
fied  by  narcotics,  or  exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself. 
Thirdly,  in  all  cases  murder  may  be  committed  by  hanging  when 
many  are  combined  against  one  person.  With  these  exceptions, 
then,  a  practitioner  will  be  correct  in  deciding  in  a  suspected 
case,  in  favour  of  the  presumption  of  suicide.  Unless  the  person 
laboured  under  stupefaction,  intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weak- 
ness, we  must  expect  to  find  in  homicidal  hanging  marks  of  vio- 
lence about  the  body ;  for  there  are  few  who  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  murdered  without  offering  some  resistance — notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Mahon  that  some  might  submit  to  this 
mode  of  death  with  philosophical  resignation  when  they  saw  that 
resistance  was  hopeless ! 
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Some  medical  jurists  have  thought  that  the  nuurk  left  by  the  cord 
on  the  neck  would  serve  as  a  criterion  of  murder  on  which  we 
might  depend.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of 
murder.  In  hanging,  the  mark  of  tiie  cord  is  generaUy  oblique, 
being  higher  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  the 
loop  formed  by  it  yielding  -more  in  this  direction  than  in  fronts 
But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  want  of  obliquity  in  the  im* 
pression  can  afford  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  act  having  beem 
homicidal.  Its  form  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fact 
of  the  body  being  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  body 
which  causes  its  obliquity ;  it  will  also  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  cord  is  adjusted.  A  case  of  suicidal  hanging  is  related 
by  Orfila,  in  which  the  mark  of  the  cord  extended  horizontally 
round  the  neck  from  behind  forwards.  {*  M^.  L^g^'  tom.  2,  p» 
376.)  The  slip-knot  of  the  cord  was  in  &ont  of  the  neck,  and  it 
is  >  obvious  that  when  the  cord  is  thus  adjusted  by  a  suicide,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  obliquity  in  the  depression  produced  by  it. 
Squally  ill-founded  is  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  two  iny" 
pressions  on  the  neck  affords  positive  proof  of  homicide.  One  of 
4hese  impressions  may  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circu- 
lar—the other  at  the  upper  part  and  oblique  :  it  is  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  deceased  must  have  been  strangled  in  the  first  in«> 
«tance  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  possibility  of  a  prior  attempt 
being  made  by  a  suicide  to  .strangle  himself,  and  thus  produce  the 
mark,  is  not  adverted  to.  '  Si  Ton  observe  les  deux  impressions,* 
says  Mahon,  '  I'assassinat  est  alors  parfaitement  prouv^.*  It  is 
fortunate  that  there  are  facts  on  record  to  oppose  to  this  very  positive 
statement.  One  of  the  first  cases  reported  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a 
female  lunatic  who  committed  suicide  by  hanging  herself,  and  on 
whose  neck  two  distinct  impressions  were  seen — the  one  circular, 
the  other  oblique!  These  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  cord 
having  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  the  body  being  at  the 
same  time  partially  supported. 

In  some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal  interference  may 
exist  if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  establish  the  fact  of  murder.  Dr.  Walter  has  re- 
ported a  case  of  some  interest  in  this  respect.  A  woman  was  found 
hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  feet  resting  on  the  ground. 
There  were  two  marks  on  the  neck,  one  like  that  of  strangling  with 
the  same  ligature  as  that  by  which  the  body  was  hanging.  Dr. 
Walter  concluded  that  the  mark  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
body  was  the  result  of  post-mortem  hanging  after  murder  by  stran- 
gulation. (' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1,  161.)  In  the  same 
journal  for  1871,  2,  223,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Maschka,  of 
Prague,  in  which  a  boy,  set.  9,  was  found  hanging.  There  were 
on  the  neck  marks  of  pressure,  which  at  first  led  the  examiners  to 
draw  the  inference  that  the  boy  had  been  strangled  and  after- 
wards hanged.     The  reasons  for  this  opinion  were  not  satisfac- 
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tory,  and  suicide  was  admitted  to  be  not  only  possible  but 
probable. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely 
afford  any  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  hanging  took  place,  unless 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found  favour  the  pre- 
sumption of  homicide  or  suicide.  Thus  the  laceration  of  the 
muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  rupture  of  the  windpipe  and 
the  displacement  of  the  larynx,  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  spine,  and  effusion  of  blood  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
may  be  observed  in  suicidal  as  in  homicidal  hanging.  T&e  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  obviouslv  in  favour  of  the  hitter,  when  these 
violent  injuries  are  found  to  oe  accompanied  by  frad^ure^  or  dis- 
placement of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
IS  not  corpulent,  the  ligature  by  which  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  produce  them,  and  the  fall  of  the  body  has  not  been  great. 

A  much  disputed  question  has  arisen  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
whether  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  can  become  fractured  or  displaced 
in  auicidcd  hanging.  Most  medical  jurists  deny  the  possibility  of 
this  accident  occurring — ^the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these 
vertebvsB  being  rarely  observed,  even  in*  criminal  executionf*  when 
the  greatest  violence  has  been/ used  by  the  executioner.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  case  of  suicide  on  record  in  which  such  an 
injury  to  the  neck  has  been  i^und. 

CircumgtomMal  evidence. — In  all  doubtful  instances  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should 
ascertain  whether  the  individual  had  been  previously  disposed  to 
commit  suicide  or  not :  we  should  observe  whether  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments  had  been  secured  on  the  inside  or  on 
the  outside ;  whether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or 
discomposed,  or  his  hair  dish^nrelled  ;  whether  the  attitude  of  the 
body  is  such  as  to  show  interference  after  death  ;  whether  there 
are  marks  of  blood  about  the  body,  or- the  ligature,  or  in  the 
room  ;  whether  the  haads  are  bloody,  or  present  marks  of  wound- 
ing or  struggling  ;  whether  the  rope  or  ligature  corresponds  to 
the  impression  seeni  around  the  neck  ;  and  lastly,  whether  the 
cord  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  woght  of  the  deceased. 
The  strongest  evidence  of  homicide  is  often  found  in  the  attitude 
and  the  state  of  the  dress  of  the  dead  body  :  it  may  or  may  not 
indicate  interference  or  chanjie  after  death  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  of  death  from  suicide  or  accident.  On  this  point  the 
minutest  circumstance  may  become  of  considerable:  importance  as 
medical  evidence.  When  there  are  indications  of  violent  strug- 
gling, the  dress  may  be  found  disordered^  unless  it  has  been 
smoothed  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after  the  death  of  the 
deceased.  There  mav,  of  course,  be  no  evidence  of  disorder  or 
discomposure  of  the  dress  in  the  case  of  a  female,  when  the  body 
is  freely  suspended.  These  points  fall,  it  is  true,  more  within  the 
province  of  the  officers  of  justice  than  of  a  medical  practitioner  ; 
out  the  latter  is  generaUy  the  first  who  is  called  to  see  the  deceased, 
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and  therefore,  unless  such  facts  are  noticed  by  him  on  his  visit, 
they  may  remain  altogether  unknown.  The  medical  opinion  of 
the  actual  cause  of  death,  however,  should  be  based  only  on 
medical  facts,  but  circumstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occasions 
assisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  case.  Louis  states  that  on 
removing  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hanging,  the  rope  was 
observed  to  be  stained  with  blood.  This  simple  circumstance  led 
to  further  investigation,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  per- 
son had  been  murdered,  and  his  body  afterwards  suspended.  The 
presence  of  marks  on  the  neck  indicative  of  strangulation,  such  as 
the  cord  was  not  likely  to  have  produced,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  hanging  followed  death. 

The  poaUion  of  t^e  60%. — Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
position  of  the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from 
homicidal  hanging.  This  point  was  strenuously  argued  on  the 
investigation  wliidL  took  place  relative  to  the  death  ol  the  Prince 
de  Co^ndS  in  1830.  This  case  involves  two  glaring  errors  in  refer- 
ence to  medical  evidence  on  death  from  hanging :  1st,  that  a 
person  cannot  die  &om  hanging  when  the  body  is  in  any  way 
supported,  and  therefore  that  murder  must  have  been  perpetrated  ; 
2ndly,  that  in  all  cases  of  death  &om  hanging,  the  mark  produced 
on  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  must  be  discoloured  or  ecchy- 
mosed.  If  not  occhymosed,  it  is  assumed  that  death  must  have 
taken  place  from  some  other  cause,  and  the  body  have  been  after- 
wards suspended  for  the  concealment  of  crime.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  these  propositions  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  well-known  facts.  Since  this  trial,  many  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  death  has  taken  place  from  hanging  when  the 
feet  were  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  the  persons  were  almost 
sitting  or  recumbent :  they  may  be  regarded  as  mixed  cases  of 
hanging  and  strangulation.  The  following  case  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge  : — In  1832  a  man  was  found  hanging  in  his  room, 
with  his  knees  bent  forwards,  and  his  feet  resting  upon  the  floor. 
He  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time,  since  cadaveric  rigidity 
had  abeady  commenced.  The  manner  in  which  this  person  had 
committed  suicide  was  as  follows  :  he  had  made  a  slip-knot  with 
one  end  of  his  apron  (he  was  a  working  mechanic),  and  having 
placed  his  neck  in  this  he  threw  the  other  end  of  the  apron  over 
the  top  of  the  door,  and  shutting  the  door  behind  him  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wedging  it  in  firmly.  At  the  same  moment  he  had 
probably  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  fall ; 
in  this  position  he  died.  The  weight  of  his  body  had  already 
sufficed  to  drag  down  a  part  of  the  apron,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  very  mudi  stretched.  The  deceased  was  in  the  position  in 
which  the  body  of  the  Prince  de  Ck>nd^  was  found,  and  the 
depression  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the  neck  was,  as  in  that 
case,  nowhere  ecchymosed.  These  facts,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered to  negative  suicide,  were  treated  as  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  it  I    Dr.  WiUiams^  of  Norwich^  communicated  to  me  a  similar 
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oase  of  siiicide  which  occurred  in  September  1872  : — A  lady,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from  great  depression,  was  found 
dead  hanging  by  a  long  cloth  to  a  ckmed  door,  over  the  top  of 
which  she  had  thrown  the  other  end  of  the  cloth  (knotted)  and 
then  shut  the  door  upon  it.  (For  another  case  by  Dr.  Albert,  see 
Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,*  1843,  2,  50.)  Casper  reports  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  because  her 
body  was  found  hanging  in  almost  an  erect  position !  {*  Ger. 
Leich.-Oef&i.'  vol.  2,  p.  92.)  (For  other  cases,  with  illustrations  of 
the  positions  of  the  body,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1870,  1,  94.) 

The  reports  of  eleven  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  or  strangulation 
which  I  have  collected  within  a  few  years,  give  the  following 
results :  in  three,  the  deceased  were  found  nearly  recumbent ;  in 
four,  in  a  kneeling  posture — ^the  body  being  more  or  less  supported 
by  tho  legs — ^and  in  four,  the  persons  were  found  sitting.  In  one 
case  the  deceased,  a  prisoner,  was  found  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of 
the  window  of  his  prison,  which  was  so  low  that  he  was  almost  in 
a  sitting  posture. 

Remer  found  that  amons  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal 
hanging,  in  fourteen  the  Dody  was  either  standing  or  kneeling, 
and  in  one  instance  it  was  in  a  sitting  posture.  Dr.  Duchesne 
has  published  an  account  of  fifty- eight  cases  in  which  the  sus- 
pension of  the  body  was  partial — the  feet  or  trunk  being  more  or 
less  supported.  Twenty-six  of  these  cases  are  new.  The  reporter 
draws  the  conclusion  that  suicide  by  hanging  is  consistent  with 
any  posture  of  the  body,  even  when  restmg  upon  the  two  feet. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845,  vol.  2,  pp.  141  and  346.)  Further 
evidence  need  not  be  adduced  to  show  how  unfounded  is  that 
popular  opinion  which  would  attach  the  idea  of  homicidal  inter- 
ference to  cases  in  which  a  body  is  loosely  suspended,  or  in  which 
the  feet  are  in  contact  with  any  support*  We  ought  rather  to 
oonsider  these  facts  as  removing  a  suspicion  of  homicide  ;  for 
there  are  probably  few  murderers  who  would  suspend  their  victims, 
either  living  or  dead,  without  taking  care  that  the  suspension  was 
not  partial  but  complete.  Besides,  the  facts  of  many  of  these  cases 
are  readily  explicable  :  thus,  if  the  ligature  is  formed  of  yielding 
materials,  or  if  it  is  only  loosely  attached,  it  wiU  yield  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  after  death,  and  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor,  which 
they  might  not  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  body  has  not  altered  its  position  after  suspen- 
sion, we  must  remember  the  suddenness  with  which  insensibility 
oomes  on,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place  in  this 
form  of  asphyxia.  Under  very  slight  pressure  on  the  windpipe  a 
person  is  rendered  utterly  powerless  to  help  himself  or  to  move 
from  his  position.  (See  p.  367,  also  *  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  44,  p.  85.) 
In  spite  of  these  well-known  facts,  the  most  serious  mistakes  are 
still  liable  to  be  made.  A  case  occurred  in  France  in  June  1872, 
in  which  a  young  man  was  chaiged  with  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
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and  suspending  his  body  after  death.  The  only  cronnds  for  this 
strong  medical  opinion  were  that  there  was  no  deep  ecchymosed 
depression  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  the  body  was  found 
hanging  nearly  in  a  sitting  posture.  These  conditions  were  con- 
sidered to  be  inconsistent  with  death  from  hanging.  The  cause  of 
death  was  ascribed  to  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  in  consequence 
of  some  alkaline  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  being  found  in 
the  stomach  by  a  chemical  analysis!  On  this  series  of  medical 
assimiptions  and  mistakes,  the  young  man,  who  had  accidentally 
discovered  hi»  brother  hanging,  was  convicted  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  twenty  years!  The  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  medical  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this  occasion 
has  been  fully  exposed  by  MM.  Boys  de  JL^ury,  Chevallier,  and 
Personne.     (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1873,  2,  p.  113.) 

The  limbs  secured  in  suicidal  ha/nging, — One  or  two  points  are 
worthy  of  notice  in  relation  to  this  medico-legal  question.  The 
hands  or  legs,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  have  been  found 
tied  in  cases  of  undoubted  suicidal  hanging  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832, 
voL  1,  p.  419) ;  and  yet  it  has  been  gravely  debated  whether  it 
was  possible  for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  after- 
wards hang  himself  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  ingenious 
arguments  which  have  been  ui^d  against  the  possibility  of  an  act 
of  this  kind  being  performed,  since  they  are  refuted  by  well  ascer- 
tained facts.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  45,  p.  388,  and  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  Oct.  1851.) 

It  has  also  been  a  debated  question,  whether  corporeal  infirmity^ 
or  some  peculiarity  affecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere  with 
the  power  of  an  individual  to  suspend  himself.  This  question 
can  be  decided  only  by  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Prince  de  Condi,  it  was  alleged  that 
he  could  not  have  hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in 
the  power  of  one  hand  :  it  was  also  said  that  he  could  not  have 
made  the  knots  in  the  handkerchiefs  by  which  he  was  suspended. 
Allegations  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  too  hastily  made  in 
this  and  other  instances.  A  determined  purpose  will  often  make 
up  for  a  great  degree  of  corporeal  infirmity  ;  and  unless  we  make 
full  allowance  for  this  in  suicide,  we  shsJl  always  be  exposed  to 
error  in  drawing  our  conclusions.  Blindness  is  no  obstacle  to  this 
mode  of  perpetrating  suicide  ;  and  in  reference  to  cujfe,  suicide  by 
hanging  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  boy  of  nine  and  by  a  man  of 
ninety-seven  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  39. 

CkVSE  OF  DEATH. — APFBABANCES  AFTKR  DBATH. — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BT 
STBANOULATIOy,  OB  WAS  THE  COKSTRICTION  AFFUED  TO  THE  NECK  AFTER 
DBATH? — MABXS  OF  YIOLBNCE. — ^ACCroBMTAL,  HOMICIDAL,  AMD  SXTICIDAL 
8TBAKGVLATI0N. 

Strang^dation,  Ckiuse  of  death, — ^Hanging  and  Btrangolation  are 
luually  treated  together,  and  some  medi^  jurists  have  admitted 
no  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  In  hanging,  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  suspeii- 
8ion  of  the  body,  while  in  strangulation,  asphyxia  may  be  induced 
not  only  by  the  constriction  produced  by  a  ligature  round  the  neck 
independently  of  suspension,  but  by  the  simple  application  of  pres- 
sure,  through  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windpipe.  M.  Taidieu 
considers  that  the  two  modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distinct. 
The  external  and  internal  appearances  in  some  respects  differ  ;  and 
while  the  proof  of  death  from  hanging  leads  to  the  strongest 
presumption  of  suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation 
is  equally  presumptiye  of  murder.  {Sur  la  Strangulation,  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.*  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  107.)  This  medical  jurist  defines  'stran- 
gulation to  be  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  constriction  is  applied 
directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore-part,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenly  suspending 
respiration  and  life.'  This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging, 
and  every  person  who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  strangled  ; 
but  while  there  is  only  one  method  of  producing  death  by  hanging, 
there  are  various  methods  of  producing  death  from  strangulation. 
A  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  use  of  a  cord,  band,  or  ligature 
dravm  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  violence  to  the  front 
of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.  The  ccmse  of  death 
is  asphyxia  or  apncea.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  will 
depend  on  the  degree  and  situation  of  the  pressure,  and  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  act  of  breathing  is  obstructed. 

M.  Faure  applied  a  ligature  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  the  neck 
of  a  middle-sized  dog.  For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  ;  but  he  suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  his 
body  stiffened,  and  he  rolled  convulsively  on  the  ground.  A 
bloody  froth  issued  from  his  nostrils  and  throat,  and  he  made 
frequent  and  violent  efforts  to  breathe.  In  three  minutes  and  a 
half  he  was  dead.  In  a  second  experiment  an  elastic  tube  was 
introduced  into  the  windpipe,  which  admitted  of  being  gradually 
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closed  by  pressure.  The  animal  could  bear  the  pressure  up  to  the 
reduction  of  one-half  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube  ;  but  beyond  this  he 
suffered  greatly,  and  when  the  pressure  was  increased  he  had  oon- 
Yulsions.  The  dog  died,  in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was 
completely  closed.  (*Ann.  d^Hyg.*  1869,  vol.  1,  p.  122.)  It  is 
probable  that  human  beings  die  more  quickly  thaji  animals,  espe- 
cially from  the  effects  of  manual  strangulation.  A  sudden  and 
violent  compression  of  the  windpipe  renders  a  person  powerless  to 
call  for  assistance  and  give  alarm,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate 
insensibility  and  death  without  convulsions.  When  a  ligature  or 
bandage  is  used,  the  pressure  is  not  so  complete,  and  death  takes 
place  more  slowly  with  convidsive  movements.  The  circulation  of 
dark-coloured  blood  continues  for  a  short  interval  (about  four 
minutes),  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia.  Owing  to  this,  the  face 
and  lips,  in  accidental  strangulation,  have  been  observed  to  acquire 
a  dark-leaden  hue.  Tliis  arises  partly  from  the  arrest  of  the  cur* 
rent  of  venous  blood  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vessels, 
and  partly  from  the  circulation  of  unaerated  blood.  There  is  a  fair 
chance  of  recovery  if  the  cause  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air 
is  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  lungs  within  a  period  of  five 
minutes  :  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  no  great  mechanical  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is 
conmionly  employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death ;  and  hence 
the  marks  produced  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  generally 
speaking,  much  more  evident  than  in  hanging,  where  the  mere  weight 
of  the  body  is  the  medium  by  which  the  windpipe  is  compressed. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — The  appearances  aiter  death  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  hanging,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the 
neck  is  commonly  greater.  Externally. — If  much  force  has  been 
used  in  producing  the  constriction,  the  windpipe  with  the  muscles 
and  vessels  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  may  be  found  cut  or 
lacerated,  and  the  vertebree  of  the  neck  may  be  fractured.  The  face 
is  commonly  livid  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  open,  prominent,  and 
congested,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  The  tongue  is  swollen, 
dark-coloured,  and  protruded  :  it  is  sometunes  bitten  by  the  teeth, 
and  a  bloody  froth  escapes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
principal  external  signs  of  strangulation  are  seen  in  the  marks  on 
the  neck  produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual  pressure.  M.  Tar- 
dieu  has  described  another  appearance  which  might  be  overlooked. 
This  consists  in  the  presence  of  numerous  small  spots  of  ecchymosis 
upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
junct vse  or  membranes  of  the  eyes.  These  parts  present  a  dotted 
redness,  which  has,  however,  been  met  with  in  other  cases  besides 
death  from  strangulatioiL     (*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  when  a  ligature  has  been  used,  is  com- 
monly described  as  a  depression,  wide  but  not  deep,  and  corre- 
sponding in  its  characters  to  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  secured.     Too  much  importance 
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must  not  be  attached  to  this  supposed  oorrespondenoe  when  the 
ligature  is  not  forthcomiug.  In  a  case  of  accidental  strangulation 
which  I  saw  in  Noyember  1864,  the  mark  round  the  neck  presented 
the  appearance  which  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  narrow 
cord.  But,  in  this  instance  a  soft  silk  neckerchief  was  the  means 
of  constriction,  and  the  peculiar  narrowness  of  the  mark  on  one 
side  was  owin^  to  the  great  tightness  with  which  it  had  been  drawn. 
The  mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally  circu- 
lar, from  the  mode  in  which  the  pressure  is  produced.  It  may  be 
situated  at  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  more  commonly  below 
the  windpipe.  In  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and 
ecchymosis  will  be  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx 
and  below  it.  The  circidar  direction  of  a  mark  produced  by  the 
ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indication  that  strangulation  has  taken 
place  without  suspension  of  the  body,  since  cases  of  hanging  have 
occurred  in  which  a  circular  mark  has  been  observed  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may  occasionally  exist  in  the 
course  of  the  depression  produced  by  a  ligature  in  strangulation. 
A  medical  jurist  ought,  therefore,  to  weigh  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
ligature,  before  he  forms  an  opinion  from  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  mark  on  the  neck,  whether  the  person  has  been 
hanged  or  not.  Greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  lividity , 
ecchymosis  and  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  ligature, 
than  to  the  circularity  or  obliquity  of  the  depression  produced  by 
it.  In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by  a  cord,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the  neck  marks  of 
severe  injury,  and  in  the  existence  of  these  we  have  evidence  of  the 
violent  manner  in  which  death  has  taken  place. 

In  cases  in  which  great  violence  has  been  used  to  the  neck,  blood 
may  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a  matter  of  popular 
belief  that  if  there  is  no  open  wound  in  the  body  there  can  be  no 
bleeding.  In  Reg.  v.  Millar^  C.C.C.,  July  1870,  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Huelm.  One  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crime  was  the  large 
amount  of  blood  which  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nose  as  a 
result  of  the  act  of  strangulation.  The  evidence  left  it  clear  that 
the  prisoner  had  murdered  Mr.  Huelin  and  his  housekeeper,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dead  bodies.  He  had  packed  the 
body  of  the  housekeeper  in  a  box,  and  requested  a  carrier  to  place 
a  cord  round  it.  The  man  observed  that  fluid  blood  was  oozing 
from  the  box,  and  that  there  was  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  floor 
beneath.  On  opening  the  box,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  found 
inside.  There  was  a  cord  tied  tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  blood  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nose  and  had 
run  down  the  side  of  the  box.  The  deceased  had  been  strangled, 
and  such  an  amount  of  force  used  in  the  tightening  of  the  cord 
round  the  neck,  as  to  lead  to  a  copious  efiusion  of  blood  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.     In  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
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stated,  the  bloed,  owing  to  its  liquidity,  continues  to  flow  for  some 
time  after  death  from  any  lacerated  wound  or  blood-vesseL 

On  the  other  hand  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  liga- 
ture, in  consequence  of  its  being  soft  ahd  of  a  yielding  nature,  will 
not  cause  a  perceptible  dejMression  or  ecchjrmosis — scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  slight  depression  of  the  skin.  If  we  except  cases  of 
suicide,  such  a  condition  must  be  rare  ;  because  assailants  usually 
produce  a  much  more  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  death  of  a  person.  The  general  lividity  of 
the  body,  contraction  of  the  fingers,  with  clenching  of  the  hands 
and  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  are  more  marked  in 
strangulation  than<  in  hanging.  A  thin  mucous  firoth  tinged  with 
blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  air-passages  in  both  cases.  In 
some  instances  of  violent  strangulation,  blood  has  escaped  from 
one  or  both;  ears  during  the  act ;  but  this  is  not  a  usual  appear- 
ance. In  two  well-manced  cases,  in  which  I  was  consulted,  the 
constriction  of  the  neck  was  carried  to  a  great  degree,  but  there 
was  no'  bleeding  from  the  ears.  The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  informed 
me  that  in  a  case  oi  suicidal  strangulation  wihich  he  examined, 
the  constriction  had  been  produced  by  a  riband,  and  the  violence 
applied  was  sufficient  to.  produce  bleeding  from  one  ear  :  on  disseo- 
tiou  this  was  found  to  have  resulted  from. a  rupture  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  There  was  no  froth  at  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  and  scarcely  any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  face.  It  was 
further  observed  that  the  mark  on  the  neck,,  which  was  deep, 
almost  disappeared  after  the  removal  of  the  ligaiture.  Sir  W.  Wilde, 
of  Dublin,  met  with  a  case  in  which  ruptuce  of  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear  with  effusion  of  blood,  was  caused  by  strangu- 
lation. Bleeding  from  the  ears,  as  aresultr  of  rupture  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum,  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
appearance.  Dr.  Chevers  does  not  mention  it  as  having  been 
noticed  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has  collected  in 
his  Indian  experience  although  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  had 
been  observed.  (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India',  1856,  p.  374.)  Without 
rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  blood  could  not  issue  from 
the  ears,  and  in  order  that  this  membrane  should  be  ruptured, 
certain  conditions  not  commonly  met  with  are  required. 

Internally.  — In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Fuller  of  Kuddea,  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  had  been  honucidally  strangled,  presented  the 
following  appearances.  The  skin  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  chest 
was  darker  than  natural  and  discoloured  underneath,  particularly 
that  of  the  scalp.  The  brain  was  suffused  with  dark  blood,  the  lungs 
gorged  and  of  a  dark  colour,  the  bowels  of  a  dusky-red  colour.  The 
eyes  were  somewhat  protruded  and  bloodshot,  the  lips  swollen  and 
darker  than  natmral,  the  tongue  slightly  protruding  between  the 
teeth,  and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  a  mark  of 
pressure  behind  the  right  ear,  and  other  marks  on  the  neck  and 
chest,  with  discolouration  of  the  muscles.  (Chevers's  *  Medical 
Jurisprudence  for  India,'  p.  378  ;  see  also  p.  387.)    In  a  case  of 
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suicidal  strangulation  which  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  1863,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  found  dead,  cold,  and  rigid,  about  seven 
hours  after  he  had  been  seen  alive.  The  arms  were  flexed,  and  the 
hands  raised  a  little  above  the  breast.  Round  the  neck,  just  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  was  a  strip  of  the  deceased's  shirt,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  ligature  :  it  was  tied  at  the  hctck  of  the  neck.  There 
was  slight  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  beneath.  The  skin  of  the  face 
had  a  dark-red  colour,  and  was  dotted  with  spots  of  a  deeper  red. 
The  conjunctiva  were  ecchymosed,  and  some  blood  had  escaped 
from  the  nose.  The  brain  was  congested,  and  much  fluid  effused. 
The  heart  was  empty  :  the  lungs  were  deep  in  colour  (congested). 
('Lancet,'  Aug.  15,  1863,  p.  183.)  Many  of  the  cases  of  stranguLa- 
tion  which  have  presented  themselves,  have  been  too  superficially 
examined.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  appearances  is  that 
given  by  M.  Tardieu.  It  is  based  on  observations  made  in  twenty- 
eight  inspections.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  132.)  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe  was  more  or  less  red- 
dened from  congestion, — sometimes  it  was  livid  or  of  a  dark-red 
colour.  There  was  a  bloody  froth  extending  into  the  air-tubes. 
The  state  of  the  lungs  was  variable.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally 
alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia,  M.  Tardieu  found 
these  organs  to  contain  but  little  blood.  Sometimes  they  were  con- 
gested, at  other  times  normal.  There  were  ruptiu'es  of  the  super- 
ficial air-cells  producing  patches  of  emphysema,  which  were  seen 
singly  or  in  groups.  This  condition,  which  was  rarely  absent,  gave 
to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
white  layers  of  thin  false  membrane.  When  these  patches  were 
punctured,  air  escaped.  There  was  an  absence  of  that  condition  of 
the  lungs  which  he  observed  in  death  from  simple  suffocation, 
namely,  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  surface,  immediately  below  the 
investing  membrane  (the  pleura).  Throughout  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  effusions  of  blood  varying  in  size  were,  however,  generally 
found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.  When 
some  days  had  elapsed,  the  lungs  were  found  pale  or  congested, 
without  any  ecchymosed  or  mottled  appearance.  The  ruptured 
air-cells  with  air  beneath  them,  were  still  visible  on  the  surface. 

Tlie  heart  presents  no  uniform  condition  :  it  is  sometimes  quite 
empty,  and  at  others  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is 
occasionally  congested,  but  more  commonly  in  its  natiu^l  state. 
Ixk  one  instance  blood  was  found  effused  on  the  brain,  but  this  is 
an  unusual  appearance.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a  congested 
state  of  the  sexual  organs,  both  in  males  and  females  was  one  of 
the  appearances  connected  with  strangulation,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  careful  observers  M.  Tardieu  met  with  nothing  to 
call  for  notice  in  this  respect  in  the  numerous  cases  which  he  ex- 
amined. The  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces,  urine,  and  seminal 
fluid,  described  as  one  of  the  characters  of  death  by  hanging,  may 
equally  occur  in  death  from  strangulation.  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  any  form.     It 
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frequently  occurs  in  sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  which  it  is  not 
observed.  Among  the  occasional  appearances  of  violent  strangula- 
tion, may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the  windpipe  and  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  around  it.  One  case  in  which  the  rings  of  the  windpipe 
were  split  as  a  result  of  pressure,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Inman,  of  liv^erpool.  Several  instances  of  laceration  and  rupture 
of  the  windpipe  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Chevers.  {Op,  cit.  pp.  381, 384.) 
In  one  instance  the  ossified  thyroid  cartilage  had  been  broken  and 
forced  inwards,  causing  suffocation.  In  Beg.  v.  (fBrien  (Liverpool 
Winter  Assizes,  1857),  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  strangulation, 
the  cartilage  of  the  windpipe  was  broken  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Piitckard  (Northampton  Lent  Ass. ,  1852),  the  windpipe  was  broken 
longitudinally.  In  reference  to  fractures  of  the  larynx,  see  Casper, 
'  Klinische  Novellen,*  1863,  p.  497.  In  suspected  homicidal  strangu- 
lation it  is  always  proper  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
for  narcotic  poison.  In  all  cases,  the  cord  or  ligature,  if  forth- 
coming, should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  bean  upon  it  marks  of  blood,  or  whether  hair  or  other 
substances  are  adhering  to  it.  A  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  identity.  In  two  instances  of  homicidal  stran- 
gulation, the  ligatures  found  round  the  dead  bodies  were  proved 
to  correspond  with  portions  of  the  same  material  found  in  the 

?osses8ion  of  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  the  murders, 
n  removing  the  li^ture  from  the  neck,  the  precise  mode  in  which 
it  is  tied  or  secured  should  be  noticed,  as  this  may  be  a  fact  of 
importance  in  reference  to  an  allegation  of  suicide. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  have  been  already  considered  in  treat- 
ing of  hanging.  Thus,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  person  suspected 
to  have  been  strangled,  we  may  be  required  to  answer  the  following 
qucHtions : — 

IVas  death  caused  by  strangvlationf  or  vxu  the  constricting  force 
applied  to  the  neck  after  death  f — Medical  jturists  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered that  the  internal  appearances  tlux>w  no  light  upon  this 
question.  This  opinion  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  inspec- 
tion8  have  not  been  made  until  some  days  after  death,  when  the 
peculiar  appearances  of  strangulation  have  been  merged  in  those 
of  putrefaction.  The  state  of  the  lungs,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic.  It  would  be  impossible,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  to  produce  rupture 
of  the  air-cells  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  e£^ions  of  blood 
in  their  substance.  The  state  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  inside  of  the 
lar3mx  and  windpipe  in  persons  who  have  been  strangled  could  not 
be  imitated  by  any  constriction  of  the  neck  after  death  :  no  bloody 
mucous  froth  would  be  found  in  the  windpipe  or  air-tubes.  The 
external  appearances  have  been  considered  to  furnish  more  accurate 
means  of  distinction.  Although  the  condition  of  the  neck  generally 
yields  the  strongest  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  seek  for  that 
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appearance  of  dotted  redBess  or  eooliyiimsis  in  Utie  skin  of  the  face^ 
neck,  and  chest,  described  by  Tardieu.  The  state  of  the  eyes,  as 
to  their  prominence  and  the  congestion  of  the  membranes,  as  weU 
as  the  position  of  the  tongue,  should  also  be  examined.  The 
ecohymosis  about  the  depression  of  the  neck,  when  a  ligature  has 
been  employed,  with  the  accompanying  swelling  and  lividity  of  the 
face,  are  phenomena  not  likely  to  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body  by 
the  application  of  any  degree  of  violence.  When  the  constriction 
is  produced  within  a  few  minutes  after  death,  an  ecchymosed 
depression  may  residt ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  be 
any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  countenance.  Prof.  Casper  found 
that  when  the  constricting  force  was  not  applied  to  the  neck  until 
fix  hours  after  death,  a  mark  indicative  of  vital  strangulation 
could  not  be  produced.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  pro- 
duoed  in  the  dead  body  even  an  hour  after  death.  The  period 
cannot  be  determined  with  positive  certainty :  the  results  would 
probably  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  body  had 
cooled. 

This  question  was  of  importance  in  the  case  'of  Marg^ierite 
Dixblaivc,  tried  in  June  1872,  at  the  O.C.C.  for  the  murder  of 
her  mistress,  Madame  Riel.  The  body  of  deceased  was  found  with 
marks  of  violence  about  the  head,  sufficient  to  account  for  death, 
and  there  was  a  rope  tightly  drawn  roimd  the  neck*  In  the  defence 
it  was  suggested  tiiat  the  rope  had  been  placed  i^und  the  neck 
after  death  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  ihe  body  to  the  place  where 
it  was  found.  Another  theory  was  that  the  prisoner  had  strangled 
her  mistress  with  the  rope.  From  the  appearance  of  the  neck,  the 
medical  evidence  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  rope  had  been  applied 
during  life  or  soon  after  death.      If  the  former,  it  would  have 

E roved  a  deliberate  design  to  murder.     The  prisoner  received  the 
enefit  of  the  doubt,  and  although  found  guilty,  the  capital  sen- 
tence was  commuted. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  an  attempt 
to  simidate  strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  an  innocent 
person  connected  with  the  deceased.  When  an  individual  has  been 
murdered,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  murderer  woidd  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  appearances  of  strangulation  on  a  body  after  death,  under 
the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime  ;  for  strangulation  is,  in  most  cases, 
an  actual  residt  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  an  act  of  suicide. 
A  rope  might,  however,  be  applied,  as  in  Dizblanc's  case,  supra, 
for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  body.  In  the  absence  of  ecchy- 
mosis  from  the  neck  it  will  be  difficidt  to  form  an  opinion,  unless 
trom  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  there  may  not  be  an  ecchymosed 
circle  ;  for  a  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  application  of  pres- 
sure to  the  windpipe  through  the  medium  of  the  finger-nails, 
or  of  any  hard  or  resLstmg  Eubstance.  In  Reg,  v.  Lunnuu  (War- 
wick Lent  Ass.  1873),  a  mother  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
her  child  by  strangulation.   The  face  was  livid  :  there  were  bruises  on 
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the  forehead,  and  there  were  five  marks  on  the  throat,  which  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  of  a  right  hand. 
There  were  recent  woimds  on  the  forearm  and  the  back  of  the  hand. 
There  was  a  bruise  on  the  scalp  with  blood  beneath  it.  The  brain 
and  lungs  were  congested.  The  medical  opinion  correctly  referred 
death  to  strangulation.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
The  ecchymasis  on  the  neck  in  such  cases  will  be  in  detached 
spots  or  patches.  In  the  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  round  the 
neck,  we  should  be  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  which  may  afiect 
the  life  of  an  accused  party  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  homicidal 
strangulation  could  be  accomplished  without  the  production  of 
some  appearances  of  violence  on  the  skin  over  the  larynx  or  wind- 
pipe. It  is  doubtful  whether  strangulation  can  ever  take  place 
without  some  mark  being  found  on  the  neck  indicative  of  the 
means  used.  The  bare  possibility  of  death  being  caused  in  thie 
manner,  without  leaving  any  appreciable  trace  of  violence,  must 
be  admitted  ;  although  the  adbnission  scarcely  applies  to  those 
cases  which  require  medico-legal  investigation.  Suicides  and  mur- 
derers generally  employ  much  more  violence  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  destruction — ^hence  detection  is  easy.  But  if  a  soft 
and  elastic  band  were  applied  to  the  neck  with  a  gradually  regu- 
lated force,  it  Ib  possible  that  a  person  might  die  strangled,  without 
any  external  sign  being  discovered  to  indicate  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Indian  surgeons  inform  us  that  the  Thugs,  and  other  rob- 
bers met  with  in  India,  are  thus  accustomed  to  destroy  their 
victims  wi^  the  dexterity  of  practised  murderers. 

A  case  involving  this  question  of  strangulation  without  marks  of 
violence  on  the  neck,  was  tried  in  France,  and  from  the  medical  evi- 
dence decided  in  the  affirmative.  ('  Oaz.  M^d.*  9  Mai  1846,  p.  375.) 
The  medical  witness  should,  however,  be  prepared  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  mark,  death  miffht  not  have 
proceeded  from  another  cause,  and  leave  it  to  the  auuiorities  of  the 
law  to  decide  from  circumstances,  in  favour  of  or  against  the  pri- 
soner. There  is,  I  conceive,  nothing  to  justify  a  medical  witness 
in  stating  that  death  has  proceedea  from  strangulation,  if  there 
should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchymosis,  or  other  violence 
about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased.  Congestion  in  the  organa 
of  generation  is  an  appearance  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take 
as  positive  evidence  of  death  from  strangulation.  The  state  of  the 
countenance  will  not  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  signs  of  this  mode  of  death  ; 
for  there  are  many  kinds  of  death  in  which  the  features  may  become 
livid  and  distorted  from  causes  totally  unconnected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  external  violence  to  the  throat.  So,  again,  the  eyes  and 
tongue  may  be  protruded  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes.  Let 
not  a  witness,  then,  lend  himself  as  an  instrument  for  the  con- 
demnation of  a  person  against  whom  nothing  but  a  strong  suspicion 
from  circumstances  may  be  raised,  and  where  medical  evidence  is 
unable  to  furnish  any  distinct  and  conclusive  proofs  of  death  from 
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■toisgnlatioii.  Thia  nntiim  ia  eBpecullj  neceuuy  in  reference  to 
the  inn>ection  of  bodies  which  ue  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  A 
tnedic^man,  alieadj'  provided  with  a  theorj'  of  the  cause  of  death 
by  the  discove^  of  a  rope  or  other  meana  of  constriction,  found 
near  a  dead  boar,  may  eanil  j  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  death  has 
taken  place  from  BtraiiKulatiou.  The  absence  uf  the  usual  confirma- 
toiy  appearanoes  in  the  body  may  be  ascribed  to  deconipositioD,  and 
those  caused  bj  decomposition  may  be  set  down  to  Btrangulation. 
When  there  is  obTiuiu  mechanical  violence  to  the  neck,  sudi  as  fmc- 
tore  of  the  laiyns  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  of  tlte  muscles  be- 
neath— a  visible  depreuion,  such  as  a  oord,  a  lij^tiiro,  or  manual 
pressure  would  produce,  a  medical  opinion  may  be  fairly  given  in 
■pits  of  putrefaction.  But  when,  in  a  putrefied  body,  indistinct 
marks  on  the  neck,  or  patches  of  discolouration,  are  relied  upon  na 
evidence  of  homicide,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  serious  medical  mistuku. 

In  cases  of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask 
•  medical  witness  how  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has 
bean  influenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  water. 
In  cases  of  alleged  strangulation  a  similar  question  may  be  put  in 
Mferenco  to  the  discovery  of  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck  of 
the  deceased,  or  in  the  apartment  in  which  a  dead  body  is  fuund. 
A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  the  clear  and  obvious  chougvs 
produced  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  structures  below  the  skin,  and 
acrt  upon  the  mere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  This  lui^ht  be 
pnt  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  or  near  tu  it,  for  a  malicious 
pnipoae.  The  act  of  strangulation  idiould  be,  luedicolly  speaking, 
U  (ustinctly  provable  without  the  production  of  a  rope,  as  the  act 
ol  stabbing  vrithout  the  productioD  of  the  kiiife  which  iuflicted  the 
■tab.  If  these  principles  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  practice, 
policemen  would  oe  as  competent  as  medic^  experts,  to  give  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  allied  strangulation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  of  a  supposed  strangled  person  should  be  aocurately  noted,  ss 
the  questions  respecting  thetn,  however  slight  the  marks  may  be, 
•re  niatcriaL  The  witness  will  be  expected  to  state  whether  they 
were  inflicted  before  or  after  death  :  if  before,  whether  they  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  death,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  to  be 
•xplicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  bouici- 
dat  origin.  It  should  be  observed  whether  there  exist  any  morbid 
ohMi^  sufBcient  to  account  for  death,  in  either  of  the  tlireo  great 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  of  negative  evidence  may  be  essen- 
tial in  the  progreas  of  a  case.  In  reference  to  females,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adulta,  the  sur^^n  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  sexual 
organs  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  ore  any  marks  of  violation. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and  strangu- 
lation resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime. 

Strangulation,  like  haiwiiu;,  ia  oooasionally  the  result  of  accident, 
but  the  oocnnenoe  may  be  ktoked  upon  ■■  rara  When  the  body 
is  not  snapendwl,  it  is  oommonly  more  in  the  powar  at  a  peraon  to 
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strangulation.  This  caution  is  especially  necessary  in  reference  to 
the  inspection  of  bodies  wliich  are  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  A 
medical  man,  already  provided  with  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  death 
by  the  discovery  of  a  rope  or  other  means  of  constriction,  found 
near  a  dead  body,  may  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  death  has 
taken  place  from  strangulation.  The  absence  of  the  usual  confirma- 
tory appearances  in  the  body  may  be  ascribed  to  decomposition,  and 
those  caused  by  decomposition  may  be  set  down  to  strangulation. 
When  there  is  obvious  mechanical  violence  to  the  neck,  such  as  frac- 
ture of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  of  the  muscles  be- 
neath— a  visible  depression,  such  as  a  cord,  a  ligature,  or  manual 
pressure  would  produce,  a  medical  opinion  may  be  fairly  given  in 
spite  of  putrefaction.  But  when,  in  a  putrefied  body,  indistinct 
marks  on  the  neck,  or  patches  of  discolouration,  are  relied  upon  as 
evidence  of  homicide,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  serious  medical  mistake. 

In  cases  of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask 
a  medical  witness  how  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has 
been  influenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  water. 
In  cases  of  alleged  strangulation  a  similar  question  may  be  put  in 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck  of 
the  deceased,  or  in  the  apartment  in  which  a  dead  body  is  found. 
A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  the  clear  and  obvious  changes 
produced  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  structures  below  the  skin,  and 
not  upon  the  mere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  This  might  be 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  or  near  to  it,  for  a  malicious 
purpose.  The  act  of  strangulation  should  be,  medically  speaking, 
as  distinctly  provable  without  the  production  of  a  rope,  as  the  act 
of  stabbing  without  the  production  of  the  knife  which  inflicted  the 
stab.  If  these  principles  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  practice, 
policemen  would  be  as  competent  as  medical  experts,  to  give  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  alleged  strangulation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  of  a  supposed  strangled  person  should  be  accurately  noted,  as 
the  questions  respecting  them,  however  slight  the  marks  may  be, 
are  material.  The  witness  will  be  expected  to  state  whether  they 
were  inflicted  before  or  after  death  :  if  before,  whether  they  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  death,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  to  be 
explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homici- 
dal origin.  It  shoidd  be  observed  whether  there  exist  any  morbid 
changes  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  in  either  of  the  three  great 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  of  negative  evidence  may  be  essen- 
tial in  the  progress  of  a  case.  In  reference  to  females,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adults,  the  surgeon  shoidd  not  neglect  to  examine  the  sexual 
organs  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  violation. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and  strangu- 
lation resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime. 

Strangulation,  like  hanging,  is  occasionally  the  result  of  dccident, 
but  tlie  occurrence  may  be  looked  upon  as  rare.  When  the  body 
is  not  suspended,  it  is  commonly  more  in  the  power  of  a  person  to 
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assiflt  himself,  and  escape  from  the  constriction  :  hence  cases  of 
accidental  strangulation  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  accidental 
hanging.  As  a  general  rule,  cases  in  which  the  constriction  of  the 
neck  has  been  produced  by  some  accident,  present  no  difficulty  to 
a  medical  jurist,  provided  the  relations  of  the  body  to  surrounding 
objects  and  the  compressing  force  have  not  been  disturbed.  Should 
it  happen,  however,  that  the  body  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
in  which  it  was  first  discovered,  or  the  ligature  taken  from  the  neck, 
we  can  only  establish  a  presumption  of  accident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given. 

When  a  charge  of  murder  is  instituted  against  a  person,  an  at- 
tempt is  not  unfrequently  made  by  counsel  for  the  defence  to  show 
the  probabihty  that  the  deceased  might  have  fallen  while  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  have  become  accidentally  strangled,  either  by 
a  tight  cravat  or  by  some  foreign  substance  exerting  pressure  on 
the  windpipe.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an  occurrence  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other  more  prob- 
able causes  of  death,  nor  should  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so 
swayed  as  to  abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely 
possible. 

i^ikldal  drarigvlation. — This  mode  of  suicide  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impossible.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
nied by  medical  jurists  ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  when  the  force 
was  applied  by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the 
compression  of  the  windpipe  commenced.  This  reasoning,  which 
is  physiologically  correct,  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  windpipe  is  voluntarily  compressed  by  the  hngei's. 
When  a  person  determined  on  sidcide  allows  the  windpipe  to  be 
compressed,  by  leaning  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  a  cord 
passed  round  his  neck  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may  perish 
in  tliis  manner  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself  ;  for 
insensibility  and  death  will  soon  supervene.  In  the  chapter  on 
Hanging,  it  was  stated  that  suicides  were  often  found  with  their 
bodies  in  close  contact  with  the  ground  ;  and  cases  are  reported  in 
which  strangulation  was  accomplished,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  (p. 
381).  On  other  occasions,  the  peculiar  disposition  or  nature  of  the 
ligature  has  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  strangle  himself 
without  much  difficulty.  An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which 
two  cravats,  that  were  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  of  the 
deceased,  who  was  discovered  lying  on  his  bed,  had  effectually  served 
the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  (*M^d  L^g.WoL  2,  p.  389.)  Some- 
times strangulation  has  been  suicidally  effected  by  a  rough  cord 
passed  repeatedly  roimd  the  neck,  and  tightened  by  being  pulled 
with  each  hand.  The  number  of  coils  would  still  cause  some  pres- 
sure to  be  exerted  even  when  the  grasp  was  relaxed  by  death.  (See 
'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1851.)  Other  cases  are  related,  in 
which  suicides  have  succeeded  in  strangling  themselves  by  tighten- 
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ing  the  ligature  with  a  stick  (see  '  GKiy's  Hospital  Eepidrts/  Oct. 
1851)  ;  or  when  the  ligature  was  formed  of  thick  and  rough  materials^ 
by  simply  tying  it  in  a  knot. 

Although  suicidal  strangulation  may  be  effected  under  unex- 
pected circumstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by  strangulation,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  sim^ate  suicide  :  it  would  at  any  rate  require 
great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  miuxlerer, 
so  to  dispose  the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects,  as  to  render  a  suspicion  of  «uicide  even 
probable.  Thus,  if  the  cord  or  ligature  should  be  found  loose  or 
detached, — ^if  the  ecchymosis  or  mark  in  the  neck  should  not  accu- 
rately correspond  to  the  points  of  greatest  pressure, — if,  moreover, 
the  means  of  comp^ression  were  not  evident  when  the  body  was  first 
disoovered  and  before  it  had  been  removed  from  its  situation,  there 
would  be  fair  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  act  was  homicidal. 
la  those  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  resulted  from  a  compres- 
fliOH  of  the  wind|>ipe  by  the  fingers,  aad  where  there  are  fixed 
ecchymosed  marks  indicative  of  direct  manual  violence,  we  have  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  murder ;  for  neitiier  accident 
nor  suicide  could  be  urged  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  their  presence. 

Dr.  Hofmann,  of  Innsls^ck,  met  with  aa  instance  of  this  kind  in 
which  he  rightly  concluded,  from  the  deep  depressions  in  the  neck 
of  the  deceased,  attended  with  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  and  effusion 
of  blood,  as  well  as  from  the  great  injury  done  to  the  parts  about 
the  larynx  and  tr^shea,  that  the  strangulation  was  homicidal. 
(EulenbMTff's  <  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1873,  2,  p.  89.)  This  case  is  re- 
markable for  another  fact.  The  assassin  had  wiped  his  hand,  which 
must  have  been  stained  with  blood  from  the  violence  used,  on  a 
towel  which  was  fo^md  concealed,  but  was  subsequently  traced  to 
his  possession.  It  was  affirmed  in  defence  that  the  blood  on  the 
towel  was  of  old  date,  but  spectral  analysis  showed  that  it  had 
the  characters  of  recent  blood.  That  this  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  stated,  was  proved  by  the  discovery  on  it  of  the  shreds  of 
epiaermis  and  the  fine  downy  hairs  of  the  deceased  such  as  would 
have  been  removed  under  violent  pressure  with  the  fingers. 

Homicidal  st/rcmgulcUion, — Strangulation  occasionally  comes  be- 
fore our  courts  as  a  question  of  murder :  and  when  a  person  has 
been  tried  upon  a  charge  of  this  kind,  the  circumstances  have  been 
commonly  so  clear  as  to  render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one 
of  a  simple  nature.  When  the  cause  of  death  is  contested,  or 
when  it  is  contended  in  defence  that  the  strangulation  is  suicidal, 
a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  give  his  reasons  for  affirm- 
ing that  the  act  was  not  done  by  the  deceased  himself.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  and  explain  the  differences  between  the  case 
under  investigation,  and  those  reported  cases  which  are  admitted 
to  have  been  suicidal.  The  attitude  of  the  body,  the  condition  of 
the  dress,  the  means  of  strangulation,  the  presence  of  marks  of  vio- 
lence or  of  blood  on  the  person  of  the  deceased,— on  his  clothes  or 
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tke  ^^Cirniture  of  the  room,— or  on  the  rope  or  ligature,  tee  drcum- 
Btanoes  from  which,  if  observed  at  the  tune,  important  mtdical  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn.  As  a  rule,  a  criminal  who  attempts  to  imi- 
tate suicide  under  such  a  form  of  murder  mubt,  when  the  facAi  are 
properly  investigated,  inevitably  fail  in  his  object.  The  assaiwiin 
either  does  too  little,  or  he  does  too  much.  In  one  case  of  muT^ 
der  by  strangulation,  the  woman  who  perpetrated  the  crime  had 
been  a  nurse  in  tCa  infirmary,  aAd  accustomed  to  lay  out  dead 
bodies.  After  the  act  of  murder  she  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
unthinkingly,  her  professional  praetice,  by  smoothing  the  clothe* 
under  the  body,  placing  the  legs  at  full  length,  the  arms  out> 
straight  by  the  side,  and  the  hands  open  and  laid  out !  Such  a 
x;ondition  of  the  body  was  quite  •inexplicable  ^n  the  supposition  of 
suicide,  considering  the  amount  of  violence  which  must  hav6 
attended  the  strangulation.  In  another  case,  the  criminal  had  at* 
tempted  to  make  the  death  appear  like  an  act  of  suicide  by  placing 
the  lower  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of  the  deceased  :  but  he 
selected  the  hfi  hand  whereas  the  deceased  was  right-handed,  and  he 
did  not  leave  enough  iDpe  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand  to 
grasp,  in  order  to  produce  the  very  violent  constriction  of  the  neck 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  two  inner  coils.  Both  of  these 
criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  mark  on  the  neck  will  allow  us 
to  establish  a  slight  presumption  for  or  against  homicide.  In  homi- 
cidal strangulation,  from  the  unnecessary  violence  used,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  skin  much  ecchymosed,  lacerated,  or  eXooriated  ; 
and  the  deep-seated  parts,  such  as  the  muscles  and  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  windpipe  itself,  more  or  less  bruised,  lacerated,  or  extensively 
injured.  Such  a  degree  of  violence  is  not  commonly  to  be  expected 
in  suicidal  stranguUtion.  The  mark  on  the  neck  has  furnished 
evidence  of  this  mode  of  death,  even  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  might  be  supposed  all  evidence  would  be  destroyed. 
Dr.  Schtlppel,  of  Tubingen,  describes  a  case  in  which  he  was  able 
to  verify  the  fact  of  strangulation  after  the  burning  of  the  body. 
In  August  1869,  a  fire  took  place  in  a  cottage  in  which  there  were 
at  the  time  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a  stepson  (aet.  10)  and  a  new- 
bom  infant.  The  man  escaped  with  the  infant,  and  said  that  his 
wife  and  stepson  had  left  the  house  before  the  fire.  This  was 
proved  to  be  a  falsehood  :  their  dead  bodies  were  subsequently  dis- 
covered much  burnt.  A  suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  murder  arose, 
and  the  remains  were  examined  by  Dr.  SchUppeL  On  the  burnt 
remains  of  the  neck  of  the  boy  there  was  a  horizontal  mark  or 
depression  encircling  the  greater  part  of  the  neck,  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface,  quite  distinct  from 
the  broken,  blistered  and  carbonized  skin  above  and  below  it,  and 
the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth. 

From  this  condition  of  the  neck  and  tongue  Dr.  Schtlppel  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  boy  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that 
the  ligature  had  been  applied  to  the  neck  while  the  boy  was  living, 
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and  had  been  burnt  with  the  body  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift/ 
1B70,  2,  140.)  The  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife 
and  stepson,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  while  in  prison.  He  had  set  fire  to  the  house  after 
the  murder,  in  order  to  conceal  the  double  crime.  The  bmmt  neck 
of  the  boy,  with  the  mark  upon  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

In  the  case  of  the  Covavtess  of  OoerlUz  (ante  p.  344),  whose  body 
was  destroyed  by  burning,  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth, 
thus  indicating  death  by  strangulation.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Grantham,  some  of  the  iq>pearances  of  strangulation 
were  found  in  spite  of  the  burning  of  the  body. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  in  this,  place  the  frequent  occurrence 
within  a  recent  period  of  what  are  called  *  Garotte  robberies.  *  The 
system  of  murder  normally  pursued  by  the  Thugs  in  India  appears 
to  have  been  imported  into  England,  and  many  lives  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  large  towns,  by  the 
employment  of  strangulation  for  the  purposes  of  robbery.  In 
spite  of  numerous  convictions,  there  i&  reason  to  believe  that  many 
criminals  still  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The  rigorous  proof  required 
of  facts  which  luwler  these  assaults  can  rarely  admit  of  proof,  con- 
fers complete  impunity  on  the  assailants.  The  attack  is  made 
during  darkness:  the  person  is  seized  by  the  windpipe  from  behind, 
or  a  bandage  is  thrown  around  his  neck  ;  and  this  is  suddenly 
tightened  while  accomplices  are  engaged  in  perpetrating  robbery. 
The  nature  of  the  assault  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  an  alarm  or  call  for  assistance.  The  person 
assaulted,  if  he  should  recover,  is  seldom  able  to  identify  an 
assailant :  he  is  attacked  from  behind,  is  rendered  immediately 
senseless  and  x)owerless,  and  can  rarely  offer  resistance.  Recovery 
or  death  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  more 
or  less,  during  which  the  constriction  of  the  neck  is  continued — on 
the  degree  of  constriction,  and  on  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of 
constitution  of  the  person  assaulted.  An  attempt  at  stranmilation, 
as  in  garotting,  besides  infiicting  serious  local  injury  to  the  wind- 
pipe and  other  parts  near  to  it,  may  cause  a  state  of  insensibihty 
which  may  continue  for  some  hours.  There  is  severe  pain  in  the 
throat,  with  difficidty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  and  if  the  larynx 
be  seriously  injured  there  may  be  loss  of  voice.  Dumbness,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  the  secondary  symptoms  :  and  loss  of  voice  is 
usually  only  temporary  during  the  pressure.  By  the  24th  and  25th 
Victoria,  c.  100,  s.  14,  it  is  enacted,  inter  alia,  that  *  whosoever 
shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  person,  with 
intent  to  commit  m/urdery  shall,  whether  any  bodily  injury  be 
effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  tliree  years,  .... 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.'  As  the 
intent  in  these  cases  is  to  perpetrate  robbery^  and  not  murder. 
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another  section  (21)  has  been  framed,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
crime  of  garottiiig  :  *  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
attempt  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  other  person,  or  shall, 
by  any  means  calculated  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle,  attempt 
to  render  any  other  person  insensible,  unconscious,  or  incapable  of 
resistance,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  to  enable  himself,  or 
any  other  person,  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any  of  such  caseB 
thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable 
offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,*  &c 

Marks  of  violence. — It  may  be  inquired  whether  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body,  or  blood-stains  on  the  clothes,  furniture,  or  in  the 
apartment,  do  not  afford  strong  evidence  of  homicidal  strangulation. 
The  answer  is— if  the  marks  of  violence  are  such  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  arisen  from  any  accident  before  death,  or  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  self-inflicted,  they  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  murder.  But  the  cases  wherein  so  positive  an  answer 
can  be  returned  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  distinguish  accidental  or  self-inflicted  from  homicidal 
violence  ;  and  we  are  always  bound  to  look  to  the  probability  of 
accident  or  of  previous  attempts  at  suicide,  being  the  soiux^  of 
those  personal  injuries  which  may  be  apparent  on  a  strangled  body. 
There  may  be  several  marks  on  tike  neck,  but  then  the  person  may 
have  tried  to  strangle  himself  more  than  once.  The  throat  may 
be  cut — there  may  be  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunshot  wound,  in- 
volving some  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body— or  poison  may 
be  found  in  the  stomach  ;  but  in  a  purely  medical  point  of  view, 
how  are  we  to  know  that  the  deceased  did  not  actually  make  the 
marks,  inflict  the  wounds,  or  take  the  poison  before  he  succeeded 
in  strangling  himself  ?  In  the  chapters  on  Drowning  and  Hang- 
ing, we  have  seen  what  suicides  can  do  when  they  are  desperately 
bent  on  destroying  themselves.  Wounds  and  personal  injuries 
often  create  serious  difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist,  which  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  on  hiJs  part  to  meet  and 
explain.  The  prejudice  of  the  public  mind  is  such,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  strangled  person,  with  any  marks  of  personal  injury 
or  of  poisoning  in  his  stomach,  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a 
charge  of  murder,  unless  the  facts  rendered  it  clearly  impossible 
that  any  attempt  could  have  been  made  on  his  life.  It  is  against 
this  prejudice  that  a  medical  witness  must  strenuously  guard  him- 
self :  he  may  be  abused  for  not  joining  in  the  outcry  of  the  vulgar, 
but  the  best  recompense  for  this  abuse,  will  be  the  conviction  that 
he  is  interposing  the  shield  of  science  to  protect  a  possibly  inno- 
cent fellow-creature  from  the  senseless  denimciations  of  ignorance. 
Further,  before  a  charge  of  murder  by  strangulation  is  raised 
against  any  person  from  marks  or  appearances  found  on  a  dead 
body,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no  other  reasonable 
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explanation  than  the  direct  application  of  violence.  Even  if  marks 
indicative  of  strangulation  are  diseovered,  the  question  arises 
whether  they  may  not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon 
himself  in  an  attempt  at  suicide  which  may  have  failed.  If  the 
body  of  a  person  is  allowed  to  cool,  with  a  handkerchief,  band,  or 
tightly-htting  collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark  resembling  that  of 
strangulation  will  be  produced.  Before  any  opinion  is  given  that 
murder  has  been  perpetrated  or  attempted,  the  medical  proofs  on 
which  reliance  is  placed  should  be  dear,  digtinct,  conclusive,  and 
satisfactory. 

I^  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck 
is  short,  a  mark  is  occasionally  seen  which  arises  firom  the  bending 
of  the  head  ;  and  in  short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  de- 
pression has  been  noticed  after  death,  in  front  of  the  neck.  These 
marks  are  then  rendered  more  prominent  by  their  assuming  a  livid 
appearance.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mistasen  for  marics  produced 
by  a  ligature  in  an  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case  a  death 
from  apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from 
a  cadaveric  change  of  this  kind.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  vol.  1, 
p.  139,  and  vol.  26,  p.  149.)  The  matter  was  set  right  by  the  late 
M.  OUivier.  Homicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated  on  the 
weak  and  infirm  without  causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  throat  is  at  once  seized  and  firmly  compressed, 
no  cry  can  be  made,  nor  any  noise  produced  to  excite  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  near.  In  June  1857,  an  aged  woman  was  strangled 
in  her  shop  by  an  apprentice  in  so  short  a  time  and  so  quietly, 
tiiat  her  husband,  who  was  only  separated  from  her  by  a  slight 
partition,  heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  during  this  act  of  murder. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  voL  1,  p.  167.) 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  contested  questions  of  suicidal  or 
homicidal  strangidation,  rare  as  they  are,  we  must  be  often  greatly 
indebted  to  evidence  founded  on  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  moral 
presumptions.  How  far  a  medical  jurist  may  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  these  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  Court 
to  determine.  Grenerally  speaking,  his  duty  is  rigorously  confined 
to  the  fmmishing  of  medical  evidence  from  medical  data  alone ;  but 
instances  present  themselves  in  which  this  rule  must  be  departed 
trom,  or  the  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded.  Besides,  there  are 
numerous  circumstances  of  a  collateral  nature  which  may  materially 
modify  a  medical  opinion.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  ligature,  the  state 
of  the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the  deceased  when  discovered, 
although  not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  bear  directly  upon 
medicsJ  opinions  ;  and  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  objected  to 
which  is  partly  foimded  upon  facts  of  this  nature.  It  must  occur 
to  all,  that  without  circumstantial  evidence,  the  best  medical  opinion 
in  these  cases  will  often  amoimt  to  nothing.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
no  more  than  this  :  the  case  is  either  one  of  homicide  or  suicide  ; 
and  why  is  such  an  indefinite  answer  to  be  returned  ?  Because,  in 
the  abstract  view  of  strangulation,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
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a  ligature  iras  iuicidaUy  applied  round  the  neck  or  not.  The  ap- 
pearances may  be  in  many  cases  the  same,  and  where  they  are  different , 
this  difference  may  be  due  to  accident,  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  we  must  look  to  medical  circumstances  alone  for  clearing 
up  this  intricate  question.  On  some  occasions  the  theory  of  homi- 
cide or  suicide  will  be  equally  consistent  with  the  facts.  The  cases 
of  Dr.  Franck  and  his  son,  which  occurred  at  Brighton  in  November 
1855,  were  of  this  ambiguous  character.  Whether  the  son  strangled 
himself,  or  was  strangled  by  his  father,  was  a  question  which  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  medical,  moral,  or  circumstantial 
evidence.  Unfortunately,  the  bodiea  did  not  undergo  a  proper 
medico-legal  inspection. 

In  all  fatal  cases  resulting  from  acts  of  sidcide,  the  means 
by  which  strangulation  was  produced  will  be  found  upon  the 
neck.  The  condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  course  and 
direction  of  the  cord,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  secured  or  fixed  in 
order  to  produce  effective  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  the  amount  of 
injiury  to  the  muscles  and  parts  beneath,  are  circumstances  from 
which,  if  observed  at  the  time,  a  correct  medical  opinion  may  gene- 
rally be  formed.  If  the  means  of  constriction  are  removed,  or  the 
cord  or  ligature  is  loosely  applied,  the«e  facts,  unless  explained,  are 
presumptive  of  homicidal  interference. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  presumption  of  homicide 
will  be  justifiable.  A  man,  in  strangling  himself,  is  not  likely  to 
vary  the  means.  The  act  is  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  moral  proofs  afforded  in  the  instuices  on 
record.  The  article  which  is  nearest  to  the  suicide  is  seized,  and 
made  the  instrument  of  self-destruction.  It  has  already  been  stated 
as  doubtful  whether  ar  person  could  strangle  himself  by  the  mere 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  windpipe  :  the  discovery  of  such 
marks  only  as  would  indicate  this  kind  of  strangulation,  therefore, 
renders  suicide  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  But  these  marks 
may  be  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  with  his 
hand  possibly  applied  to  his  neck,  and  the  inference  will  be  drawn 
that  they  have  accidentally  resiilted  from  the  pressure  of  his  own 
fingers.  This  is  an  improbable  mode  of  accounting  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ecchymosis  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the  neck. 
If,  besides  these  marks  of  fingers,  we  find  a  circular  mark,  with  a 
ligature  still  around  the  neck,  the  presmnption  of  murder  becomes 
very  strong.  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  might  at  first  try 
to  strangle  himself  with  his  fingers,  and,  not  succeeding,  might 
afterwards  employ  a  cord.  But  the  degree  in  which  iSie  coin- 
cidental impressions  exist,  will  assuredly  in  general  remove  this 
objection. 

imputed  drcmgylation,  — Hitherto  the  subject  of  strangulation  has 
been  considered  in  reference  to  the  dead,  but  a  living  person  may 
charee  another  with  attempting  murder  under  such  circumstances, 
and  here  a  medical  jurist  will  have  the  not  very  arduous  duty  of 
detecting  and  exposing  the  imposture.     It  has  been  considered  so 
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improbable  that  any  one  would  seriously  attempt  to  strangle  himself, 
and  then  impute  the  act  to  another,  that  medical  jurists  have  given 
but  little  attention  to  this  subject.  A  case  tried  in  France  in  March 
1864  {Affairt  Armcmd  et  Mcmrice  Rotix)  has  shown  the  great  im- 
portance of  it,  and  how  easily  medical  men  and  the  public  may  be 
deceived  by  a  plausible  story,  {infra).  As  in  reference  to  imputed 
wounds,  so  in  these  cases  impostors  rarely  produce  such  injury 
to  themselves  as  to  place  their  lives  in  jeopurdy.  The  cord  is  loose 
round  the  neck,  or  there  would  be  speedy  death ;  it  is  not  so  secured 
as  to  press  with  great  force  on  the  air-passages,  to  cause  the  tongue 
to  protrude,  or  to  produce  lividity  of  the  face  and  neck,  or  ecchy- 
mosis  in  the  conjunctivae  and  the  skin.  It  is  either  a  ligature  or  a 
rope  which  is  used  by  the  impostor  :  he  does  not  oopunonly  resort 
to  manual  violence  to  his  throat.  The  marked  feature  of  a  really 
homicidal  attempt  is  in  the  great  amount  of  violence  done  to  the 
neck ;  and  the  account  given  by  the  impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in 
its  details,  and  not  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  homi- 
cidal strangulation.  Tardieu  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  young 
woman  of  good  social  position,  wishing  to  excite  some  public  sym- 
pathy, alleged  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  political  con- 
spiracy. One  evening  she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room 
apparently  in  a  very  alarming  state  :  she  could  not  speak,  but  indi- 
cated, partly  by  gestures  and  partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was 
entering  her  room  a  man  had  attempted  to  strangle  her  by  pressing 
his  hand  upon  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  had  stabbed  her  in  the 
chest  with  a  dagger.  On  close  examination  it  was  found  that  there 
were  two  stabs  which  had  penetrated  only  through  the  outer  clothing. 
But  the  most  singular  effect  of  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation 
was  that,  instead  of  producing  a  difficulty  of  speaking  and  alteration 
of  the  voice,  it  had  been  followed  by  complete  dumbness  !  M.  Tar- 
dieu, who  was  officially  authorized  to  examine  the  case,  could  find  on 
the  neck  no  trace  of  any  attempt  at  strangulation ;  and  on  assuring 
the  young  lady  that  the  loss  of  voice  under  such  circumstances  could 
not  last  for  more  than  a  minute,  she  at  once  admitted  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  charge!  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 
On  this  occasion  no  person  was  accused :  but  the  case  is  different  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  extortion  or  other  base  motives,  one  or  more  per- 
sons are  charged  with  an  attempt  at  murder.  A  flagrant  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  France,  in  which  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Montpellier  was  charged  by  his  servant,  Matmce  Roux,  with  having 
attempted  to  murder  him  by  strangiilation.  The  case  was  tried  in 
March  1864,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone ; 
and,  fortimately  for  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  for  the  credit 
of  medico-legal  science  in  France,  it  ended  in  a  complete  acquittal 
of  the  accused.     {Affaire  Armajid  et  Maurice  Roux,  Paris,  1864. 

*  Relation  Medico-l^gale  de  I'Affaire  Armand,'  &c.,  par  A.  Tardieu. 

*  Annales  d*Hygi^ne  et  de  M^decine  Legale,'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  415.) 

It  mny  be  observed  in  reference  to  these  imputed  cases,  that  men 
who  deliberately  strangle  others,  either  draw  a  cord  tightly  or  secure 
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it  by  a  knot.  The  pressure  to  the  nedk  is  not  so  gentle  as  to  leave 
no  mark  whatever,  or  to  allow  the  strangled  person  to  breathe  and 
watch  all  that  soes  on  around  him!  Slight  marks  of  violence  about 
the  neck  should  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion  on  these  oooasiona. 
As  a  rule,  a  man  does  not  half-strangle  any  more  thui  he  hidf-staba 
or  half-poisons  another ;  but  the  impostor  stops  short  of  this  staea^ 
as  he  has  no  intention  to  destroy  himself.  If,  as  is  most  improbMle 
in  attempted  homicide,  the  cord  is  left  only  loosely  coilea  around 
the  neck,  the  person  assaulted  necessarily  retains  the  power  of 
breathing  and  calling  for  assistance  ;  but  if  the  hand  of  a  murderer 
has  been  at  work,  it  is  effectually  tightened  and  the  person  dies  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  chaise  of  thiB  kmd,  whare  there  can  be  no  wit- 
ness but  the  person  making  it,  requires  to  be  supported,  not  by 
medical  probabilities  but  by  the  strongest  medicHd  facts.  These 
ought  to  show  that  there  are  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  such  as 
an  assassin  would  be  likely  to  inflict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such 
as  the  person  making  the  charge  would  not  be  likely  to  produce,  or 
have  the  power  of  producing,  on  himself. 
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CHAPTER  40. 

SUFFOCATIOX  FBOK  KKCHANICAL  CAUSES. — CAUSE  OF  DBATH. — AFPKA&AWOBS 
AFTEH  DBATH. — KTIDM2CCB  OP  DBATH  FBOX  8UFFOGATIOX. — ACCmBSCTAL 
SUICIDAL  AND  HOXXODAL  SUFFOCATIOX. — SXOTKEBIKO, 

By  suffocation  we  are  to  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is 
prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  lungs,  not  by  oouBtriction  of  the 
windpipe,  but  by  some  mechanical  cause  operating  on  the  mouth, 
externally,  or  on  the  throat,  windpipe,  or  air-passages  internally* 
In  this  sense  it  will  be  perceived  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death 
from  suffocation,  the  water  being  an  effectual  medium  for  preventinic 
access  of  air  to  tiie  lungs. 

The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to  various  conditions  in  which  the 
symptoms  and  effects  differ.  There  may  be  a  simple  privation  of 
air, — ^the  air  respired  may  not  be  renewed  for  the  want  of  proper 
ventilation, — or,  lastly,  the  air  which  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with 
certain  noxious  gases  or  vapours,  which,  by  absorption  into  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  may  destroy  life  like  poisom. 
The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the  disposition  to  recovery,  and  the 
post-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  cases,  will  differ  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  consider  the  mott 
simple  form  of  suffocation  which  is  within  the  reach  of  experiment, 
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xuanelyy  that  which  depends  on  the  privation  of  air  by  substances 
blocking  npthe  air-passages,  or  by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and 
nofltrils.  The  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirorgical  Society  per- 
fotined  a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  a  tube  was  inserted 
into  the  windpipe,  and  breathing  either  took  place  or  was  completely 
arrested,  aocor^ng  to  whether  ^e  tube  was  Kept  open  or  closed  by 
an  accurately  fitting  plug.  When  the  tube  was  dosed,  the  animal, 
after  a  variable  number  of  seconds,  made  strong  efforts  to  breathe  ; 
and  when  these  ceased,  unless  air  was  speedily  admitted,  it  died. 
From  nine  experiments  on  the  dog,  the  average  duration  of  the 
nspiratory  movements,  after  the  animal  had  been  completely 
deprived  of  air,  was  four  minutes  and  five  seconds.  The  average 
duration  of  the  heart's  action  was  seven  minutes  and  eleven  second^ ; 
and  it  further  appeared  that,  on  an  average  the  heart's  action  con- 
tinued for  three  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animal  had 
ceased  to  make  these  efforts  to  breathe.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  death  takes  place  in  animals,  the  following  conclusions 
were  drawn : — 1st,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of 
three  minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  without 
the  application  of  artificial  means  ;  and  2ndly,  a  dog  is  xmlikely  to 
recover,  if  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a 
period  of  four  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  As  in  drowning,  the 
shorter  the  interval  between  the  last  respiratory  efforts  and  the  re- 
admission  of  air,  the  greater  the  probability  of  recovery.  ('  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  voL  45,  p.  454.) 

The  resiilts  of  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  duration  of 
life  under  privation  of  air,  may  be  considered  applicable  to  a  human 
being.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  would  survive  under  these  cir- 
cumstances longer  than  a  dog,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred 
that  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  des^yed  in  from  four  to  five 
minutes  after  the  power  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  death  by  suffocation,  all  of  which  are 
of  great  medico-legal  interest : — 1.  The  close  application  of  the 
hand  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or 
cloth  over  these  parts,  combined  with  pressure  on  the  chest :  this 
was  formerly  not  an  imfrequent  form  of  homicidal  suffocation. 
2.  Smothering,  or  the  covering  of  the  head  and  face  with  articles 
of  clothing,  &c.,  which  effectually  prevent  breathing.  3.  The 
accidental  or  forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  mouth 
and  throat.  4.  The  flow  of  blood  into  the  windpipe  from  a  severe 
wound  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  or  aneu- 
rismal  sac.  5.  In  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is 
completely  divided,  the  lower  end  maybe  so  drawn  into  the  wound 
as  to  produce  a  closure  of  the  orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of 
air.  One  or  other  of  these  causes  frequently  operates  to  render  a 
wound  in  the  throat  fatal.  6.  The  plunging  of  the  face  into  mud, 
snow,  dust,  ashes,  feathers,  or  similar  substances.  In  all  these  cases 
death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  and  with  great  rapidity  if  the 
chest  sustaios  at  the  same  time  any  degree  of  forcible  compression. 
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7.  Swelling  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  ot  cor- 
rosive liquids  or  boiling  water.  A  case  was  referred  to  me,  in  July 
1848,  in  which  death  was  probably  thus  caused  by  the  application  of 
a  strong  solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  to  an  ulcer  in  the  throat. 

Suffocation  may  arise  from  jnorbid  caiises  operating  mechanically 
to  prevent  respiration,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  an  enlargement  of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  a  ton- 
sillary  abscess,  or  the  effusion  of  lymph,  blood,  or  pus  into  the  wind*- 
pipe,  or  about  the  opening  of  the  larynx  (rima  glottidis).    Any  of 
these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the  act  of  breathing,  a  fact  whicdi 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  air-passages. 
Accidental  suffocation  may  arise  from  large  masses  of  food  blocking 
up  the  larynx.     If  the  glottis  (the  opening  of  the  windpipe)  be 
completely  closed  by  food,  death  may  take  place  suddenly ;  al&ough . 
the  person  so  situated  may  be  capable  of  making  some  exertion  or 
of  moving  from  the  spot.     Dr.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
man  was  suddenly  choked  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  meat :  he 
immediately  walked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon 
after  entering  it,  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     After 
death  the  throat  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which 
rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed  the  epiglottis  forward.     Part 
of  the  mass  had  entered  the  windpipe  throiigh  the  rima  glottidis, 
and  had  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.     !u  is  probable  that,  in 
this  and  similar  cases,  the  foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  dose 
the  aperhu*e  as  to  prevent  some  degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood 
being  imperfectly  aerated,   asphyxia  is  speedily  induced.     ('Ed. 
Month.  Jour.'  July  1851,  p.  68.)    A  man,  let.  31,  was  put  to  bed 
drunk,  having  previously  vomited  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
found  dead.     On  inspection.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Leith,  discovered  the 
usual  appearances  of  asphyxia,  i.e.  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.     He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the 
air-passages  carefully,  and  he  found  lying  over  the  upper  opening 
of  the  windpipe  (rima  glottidis)  a  thin  and  transparent  piece  of 
potato-skin  so  closely  applied  to  the  fissure  as  to  prevent  breathing. 
The  man  had  died  accidentally  suffocated  from  this  mechanical 
cause.     He  had  had  potatoes  for  dinner  the  day  before  ;  the  piece 
of  skin  had  probably  been  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  vomiting,  and 
had  been  dniwn  back  by  inspiration  into  the  singular  position  in 
which  it  was  found.    Owing  to  intoxication,  the  deceased  was  unable 
to  cough  it  up.     I  agree  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  thinking  that  this  case 
conveys  a  caution  in  making  inspections.     In  Englajid  the  verdict 
would  most  probably  have  been,  *  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God/ 
withouf  an  examination  of  the  body !     The  result  clearly  shows 
that  in  every  case  of  sudden  death  there  should  be  a  strict  investi- 
gation.    (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.'  April  1844,  p.  390.) 

A  person  may  die  suffocated,  not  from  the  act  of  swallowing  food, 

but  by  reason  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  finding  their 

way  into  the  air-passages.     Whenever  vomiting  is  followed  by  an 

inspiration  while  the  vomited  matters  are  in  the  mouth,  the  food  is 
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▼ery  liable  to  be  drawn  by  aspiration  into  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
pulmonary  ceUs,  and  to  caoBe  suffocation.  Pressure  on  the  body 
may  have  the  same  effect  as  the  act  of  vomiting.  A  man  was  struck 
several  blows  with  the  fist,  he  was  then  stabbed  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  finally  his  body  was  trampled  on  by  his  assailants.  He 
died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  On  inspection  the 
air-passages  were  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter 
such  as  existed  in  the  stomach.  The  wounds  received  were  only 
flesh  wounds,  no  large  blood-vessel  having  been  injured.  Neverthe- 
less one  expert  attributed  death  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds 
-—another  assigned  it  to  asphyxia  from  the  food  vomited  by  the 
deceased  passing  into  the  lungs  diuing  an  inspiration.  MM.  Engel 
and  Hauska  were  able  to  prove  that  asphyxia  was  the  cause  of  death, 
and  that  the  assailants  were  reflponsible.  The  food  had  been  forced 
into  the  fauces  by  the  act  of  trampling  on  the  body.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1868, 1, 450 ;  and  2, 226  ;  and  1869,  1, 471.)  This  mode  of 
deatiliby  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  violence  to  the  abdomen,  is  prob- 
ably more  frequent  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  It  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  maltreatment  of  drunken  persons.  Dr. 
Behrend  has  reported  a  case  in  which  suffocation  was  caUsed  by 
ihe  aspiration  of  food,  with  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  in  Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  1,  123.  Acci- 
dental suffocation  from  food  is  one  of  those  causes  of  violent  death 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Begistrar-Gkneral's  returns.  It  appears 
from  the  latest  report  of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  that  in 
the  year  1871  there  were  81  deaths  from  this  cause. 

A  person  has  been  wrongly  charged  with  causing  the  death  of 
another,  when  the  cause  was  really  owing  to  the  impaction  of  food 
in  the  larynx.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  (which  is  re- 

S^rted  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  March  9,  1850,  p.  313),  occurred  at 
illingdon.  Deceased  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  accused,  who  was 
his  son-in-law,  and  they  were  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground  together, 
while  struggling  and  fighting.  They  were  separated.  About  two 
hours  afterwards  the  deceased,  who  appeared  quite  well,  was 
observed  to  rise  from  the  dinner-table  and  leave  the  room.  He  was 
found  leaning  against  the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  falling  position,  and  he 
expired  in  two  or  three  minutes  !  The  person  with  whom  deceased 
had  been  fighting,  was  charged  with  manslaughter  before  a  magis- 
trate. At  Uio  inquest  the  medical  witness  stated  that  he  found  the 
organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the  brain,  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
The  brain  was  excessively  congested,  and  he  attributed  death  to 
apoplexy.  The  coroner  desired  the  witness  to  examine  the  mouth 
and  throat  (which  he  had  omitted  to  do  at  the  inspection),  as  from 
the  suddenness  of  death  after  eating,  he  (the  coroner)  thought  the 
man  might  have  been  choked.  This  opinion  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect. A  large  piece  of  meat  was  found  wedged  in  the  opening  of 
the  throat ;  this  had  caused  death  by  suffocation.  It  had  not  com- 
pletely closed  the  air-passages  in  the  first  instance  :  henoe  the  man 
was  able  to  move  from  the  dinner-table.    The  person  accused  of 
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manslaughter  was  dischaiged.  A  medical  jurist,  however^  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign  substance  may  be  hanUeidaUy 
impacted  in  the  larynx,  and  that,  except  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  body,  death  may  be  wrongly  assigned  to  accident.  A  oaa» 
reported  by  Dr.  Littlejohn  is  in  this  respect  instructiYe.  In  ex* 
amining  the  body  of  a  woman  who  it  was  stated  had  died  suddenly^ 
he  found  a  quart-bottle  cork  inserted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  (d 
the  larynx.  The  sealed  end  was  uppermost,  and  was  roughened  W 
the  passage  of  the  screw.  Fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found,  and  it- 
was  quite  clear  that  deceased  had  not  died  a  natural  death.  It  wai 
suggested  that  the  deceased,  while  extracting  the  cork  from  the 
bottle  with  her  teeth,  mi^ht,  by  the  sudden  mipetus  of  the  con-^' 
tained  fluids,  have  drawn  it  into  the  position  in  wnioh  it  was  found* 
But  this  theory  was  negatived  bv  the  sealed  end  of  the  cork  bein^ 
uppermost  in  the  throat,  as  well  as  by  the  structure  of  tiie  parts* 
The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  cork  must  have  been  fordUy 
placed  there  by  anotherperson,  while  the  woman  was  in  a  helplesi 
state  of  intoxication,  lliere  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  wai 
a  deliberate  act  of  murder.  Five  persons  were  present  with  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  it  was  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty  upon  the  person  who  had  committed  the  act,  and  the  man 
on  whom  the  stroi^zest  suspicion  fell  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of 
'  not  proven/  ('  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  511 ;  and  for  » 
report  of  the  triaJ,  see  p.  540.) 

CaHse  of  decUh, — In  suffocation  death  takes  place  from  apnoea  ot 
asphyxia  ;  and  this  occurs  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  impediment  existing  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  to  attribute  death  to  apoplexy.  Hie  con« 
gestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  If  the  veins  of 
the  neck  were  opened^  so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  bram,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  prevention  of 
respiration  would  destroy  life  imder  the  same  circumstances,  and 
within  the  same  period  of  time;  therefore  we  may  regard  death 
from  suffocation  as  resulting  from  pure  asph3nda.  In  treating  a 
case  of  suffocation,  we  have  simply  to  allow  of  the  renewal  of  air  by 
removing,  if  this  be  possible,  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  respiration* 
The  restuts  of  expenments  on  doss  show  that,  even  with  a  perfect 
closure  of  the  windpipe,  an  animal  may  recover  spontaneously  after 
nearly /our  minuted  deprivation  of  air ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  human  being  might  recover  after  the  same  length 
of  time.  If  five  minutes  have  elapsed  there  will  be  but  little  hope 
of  recovery.  In  drowning,  the  chances  of  recovery  continue  only  for 
half  the  period  observed  in  suffocation  ;  the  lungs  are  injured,  and 
the  water  by  which  they  are  penetrated,  forms  a  physical  obstacle  fo 
the  free  admission  of  air.  In  hanging  and  stnmgulation  there  is 
sometimes  great  violence  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck.  In 
suffocation  these  accidental  obstacles  to  recovery  do  not  exist :  the 
surgeon  has  simply  to  readmit  the  air  into  the  lungs.    All  expeii*    ^fl 
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ments  go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia,  which  is  most 
favourable  for  recovei^  the  complete  suspension  of  respiration  for 
immMwUea'ia  fatal  Hanging  and  strangulation  prove  fatal  from 
asphyxia  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  drowning  probably  within 
hiuf  this  period. 

Fost-mortem  appea/rances. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks 
of  violence  externally.  When  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold, 
there  may  be  patches  of  lividity  diffused  over  the  skin  ;  but  tiiese 
are  not  always  present.  M.  Taraieu  has  found  upon  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  face,  and  shoulders  dotted  or  punctiform  eochymoses.  ('Ann. 
4'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  346.)  The  lips  are  livid  ;  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  neck  may  be  pale,  or  present  a  dusky-violet  tint,  with  small 
patches  of  ecchymosis.  The  eyes  are  congested  :  there  is  a  mucous 
firoth  about  the  lips  and  mouth.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  parts 
a'bout  the  windpipe  shoiild  be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  sub- 
stances. Internally  the  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be 
found  distended  with  blood.  The  state  of  the  limgs  and  heart,  is, 
however,  subject  to  variation.  The  lungs  are  not  necessarily  found 
<X>nge8ted  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  me  in  l^ovember 
1864,  one  lung  may  be  found  congested  and  the  other  not.  M. 
Tardieu  states,  from  his  observations,  that  the  hmgs  are  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  sometimes  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting  occa- 
sionally only  a  slight  degree  of  congestion  at  the  base  and  pos- 
teriorly !  A  special  character  which  he  states  he  has  invariably 
Boticed  in  these  organs  consists  in  the  presence  of  small  ecchymosed 
spots  or  patches  beneath  the  pleura  or  investing  membrane.  He 
describes  these  spots  as  of  a  dark  coloiur,  and  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  lentil.  In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size. 
Their  number  is  variable  ;  sometimes  five  or  six  may  be  found,  at 
others  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  in  other  cases  the  surface  of  the  lung 
may  be  so  studded  with  them  as  to  give  to  it  a  granite-like 
appearance.  These  spots  of  ecchymosis  are  sometimes  agglo- 
merated, at  other  times  separated,  but  their  outline  is  generally  dis- 
tinct and  weU-defined  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  They  are  most 
frequently  seen  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  at  their  bases,  and  about  their 
lower  margin.  They  are  owing  to  small  effusions  of  blood  from  rup- 
tured vessels,  like  true  ecchymosis.  They  may  be  distinguished  so 
long  as  the  tissue  of  the  lung  remains  unchanged.  M.  Tardieu 
states  that  he  has  seen  these  subpleural  ecchymoses  in  the  body  of  an 
infant  ten  months  after  death !  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  1855,  vol.  2,  p.  379. ) 
He  admits,  however,  that  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  bodies  of 
children  that  have  not  breathed  ;  hence  no  inference  of  death  from 
suffocation  should  ^e  drawn  &om  this  appearance  in  the  lungs  of 
children,  unless  they  have  actually  received  air.  In  three  instances 
he  met  with  this  appearance  in  lungs  which  sank  in  water,  and  had 
all  the  usual  characters  of  these  organs  in  a  foetal  state.  The  children 
had  been  bom  living,  prematurely,  and  under  conditions  in  which 
life  by  respiration  could  not  be  peHectly  established  :  one  of  them 
had  made  several  cries  without  effectually  receiving  air  into  the 
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lui^  (loc.  cit.).  (See  Casper's  '  KlinischeNovellen,'  1863,  p.  471.) 
This  struggle  to  breathe  may  have  produced  the  appearance  resem- 
bling that  of  suffocation  :  in  new-bom  children  that  die  from  soffo- 
<^tion  the  thymus-gland  has  been  found  in  a  similar  condition. 

This  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  suffocation 
is  not  attended  with  the  apoplectic  effusions  in  their  substance 
which  are  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or 
escape  of  air  from  rupture  of  the  air-celk,  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  more  rapidly  siiffocation  has  taken  place,  the  more  strongly 
]piarked  is  this  appearance  of  ecchymosed  spots.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  interruption  of  breathing  has  been  slow  and  gradrnd, 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  more  congested  with  blood,  and  then 
these  dots  or  patches  are  merged  in  the  general  violet  colour  of  the 
surface  of  the  organs.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and 
larger  air-tubes  is  sometimes  pale,  but  commonly  dark-coloured  whe^ 
the  lungs  are  congested.  In  the  air-passages  there  is  occasionally 
a  frothy  reddish-coloured  liquid  in  small  vesicles. 

M.  Liman  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  M.  Tardieu 
regarding  this  appearance  described  by  him  as  characteristic  of 
death  from  suffocation.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  388.)  According 
to  Dr.  Ogston,  the  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecchymoses  observed 
by  Tardieu  were  not  present  in  tifie  cases  of  nine  adults  who  had 
died  from  suffocation.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour. '  Sept.  1868.)  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  found  in  cases  in  which  death  has  taken  place 
from  droning,  hanging,  and  strangulation.  Too  much  reliance 
must  not  therefore  be  placed  on  their  presence  or  absence.  These 
^pots  of  ecchymosis  were  found  by  Dr.  Ogston  not  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs,  but  on  the  heart,  the  scalp,  the  pericranium, 
the  thymus-gland,  and  other  parts.  (See  '  Aim.  d'Hyg.'  1868, 1, 
104.)  That  they  are  frequently  absent  in  death  from  suffocation  is 
shown  by  the  observations  of  different  medical  jurists.  (See  paper 
hy  Ssabinski,  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  146.)  In  an  elalK>rate 
paper  published  in  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Lukomsky  of  Kiev  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  may  expect  to  find  these  ecchymoses  in  death  from 
suffocation,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  absent. 
(Eulenberg,  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,*  1871,  2,  58.) 

Dr.  David  Page,  who^has  experimented  on  this  subject,  agrees 
with  the  above-named  medical  jurists  in  considering  that  M.  Tardieu 
has  been  too  hasty  in  making  these  dotted  or  subpleural  ecchy- 
moses a  certain  diagnostic  sign  of  death  from  suffocation.  Accord- 
ing to  him  they  probably  arise  from  the  continued  and  violent  effort^ 
to  breathe  in  the  early  stage  of  apnoea.  Their  occurrence  in  th^ 
lungs  of  a  hanged  person  would  not  therefore  justify  the  inference 
that  the  person  had  been  first  suffocated  ana  afterwards  hanged. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  drowning.  Dr.  Page  found,  on  drowning 
animals,  that  subpleural  ecchymoses  were  so  numerous  on  the  lun^ 
as  to  give  to  the  organs  a  granitic  aspect.  ('  On  the  Value  of  certain 
^igns  of  Death  from  Suffocation,'  by  Dr.  Page,  M.D.,  Edinbuig^, 
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1873.)  He  has  drawn  the  following  oondnsions  from  his  experi- 
ments : — 1.  The  eochymoses  or  patches  of  extravasated  blood  found 
on  the  surfaces  of  oertain  internal  organs,  and  notablyof  the  lungs, 
are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  mode  of  death  by  apnoea,  but  are 
oommon  to  all.  2.  The  eochTmoses  are  not  diagnostic  of  death  from 
suffocation.  3.  They  probably  occur  with  greater  frequency  in  suf- 
focation owing  to  we  absence  of  interference  with  the  cerebral 
cixoulation,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  means  usually  employed 
afford  for  respiratory  struggles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  appearance  indicative  of  the  modo 
of  death,  if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis 
found  below  the  investinff  membrane,  like  those  met  with  on  the 
lungs.  They  have  been  found  near  the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great 
TBsselB,  but  are  not  so  frequently  observed  in  this  organ  as  in  the 
hmgs.  The  blood  is  genendly  dark  and  fluid ;  sometimes  coagula 
are  met  with.  The  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to 
present  patches  of  lividity.  Casper  has  found  the  kidneys  more 
strongly  congested  with  blood  than  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
organs.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  congested,  but 
at  other  times  they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
fulL  Their  condition  may  be  affected  by  the  congested  state  of 
the  lunss,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  death 
takes  place.  Other  appearances  which  have  been  described  are 
of  an  accidental  nature,  and  are  not  connected  with  death  &om 
suffocation. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation,  respecting  which  I 
was  consulted  in  December  1857,  the  following  appearances  were 
met  with.  The  body  was  lyinff  on  the  bed  :  the  right  leg  was 
drawn  up  towards  the  body — uie  right  arm  was  bent,  with  the 
hand  directed  towards  the  face  ;  the  left  hand  was  lying  upon  the 
chest.  The  lips  were  livid,  the  tongue  protruded  and  swoUen,  and 
there  was  a  bloody  fluid  issuing  &om  tiie  nostrils.  There  was  no 
mark  of  constriction  on  the  neck  ;  the  eyes  were  half  open  ;  the 
bodv  was  rigid  and  still  warm.  The  face  and  neck  were  much 
swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
arms,  and  legs,  was  covered  with  dark  livid  patches.  The  brain 
was  gorged  with  venous  blood.  The  heart  was  soft  and  flaccid,  and 
its  cavities  were  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the  tissues 
of  the  air-passages  were  much  congested  with  dark  liquid  blood  ; 
the  blood  was  everywhere  liquid.  The  stomach  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  a  dark-coloured  liquid,  and  the  greater  end  was  red- 
aisned.  The  spleen  was  congested.  The  emptiness  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  was  at  first  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  death 
from  aK>hyxia :  but  this  condition  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  found. 
It  may  be  stated  that  in  this  case  the  deceased,  a  female,  was  greatly 
exhausted  by  sickness  and  purging.  On  the  second  day  of  her 
illness  she  was  found  dead  in  the  state  described,  and  her  husband 
charged  with  having  suffocated  her. 

JBmdence  of  death  from  tuffocatiofu^-ln  medical  jurisprudence 
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there  is  not,  perhaps,  an  iostanoe  in  which  we  have  fewer  medical 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  than  in  a  case  of  alleged  desUi 
from  suffocation.  The  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  person  suffooated, 
if  we  except  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  lun^  lately 
pointed  out  by  M.  Tardieu,  presents  so  little  that  is  peonhary  tliat 
a  medical  man,  imless  his  suspicions  have  been  rousea  by  oircimi- 
stantial  evidence,  or  by  the  discoyery  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
air-passages,  would  probably  pass  it  over  as  a  case  of  death  without 
any  assignable  cause— in  other  words,  &om  natural  ccnues.  In  ex- 
amining the  body  of  the  woman  CampbeUj  who  was  suffocated  1^ 
Burke  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Christison  was  imable  to  come  to  a  oon^ 
elusion  respecting  the  cause  of  death  until  some  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  case  by  collateral  evidence.  On  this  occasion  a  violent 
death  was  suspected,  because  there  were  marks  of  violence  eE* 
temally,  and  tilie  face  of  the  deceased  presented  some  of  the  ehi^ 
racters  of  strangulation.  These  conditions,  however,  are  by  no 
means  essential  to  death  from  suffocation,  and  when  they  exist  they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental  accompaniments.  Ap« 
pearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffocated  persons, 
if  we  except  the  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  inspections  when  death  has  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of 
disease  or  accident.  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  death  ;  they  scarcely  permit  a  witness  to 
establish  a  presumption  on  the  subject,  until,  by  a  careful  exami-« 
nation  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that  there  is  no  other  oauae 
of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence.  Medical 
evidence  may,  however,  be  serviceable  in  some  instances.  Thus,  let 
the  general  evidence  establish  that  a  deceased  person  has  probabfy 
been  suffocated,  the  witness  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  i^te  that 
the  appearances  in  the  body  are  consistent  with  this  kind  of  death ; 
that  the  body  is  in  all  respects  healthy  and  sound,  and  that  death 
was  probably  sudden — as  where,  for  instance,  undigested  food  is 
discovered  in  the  stomach.  The  presence  of  ecchymoses  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs,  may  justify  an  opinion  of  death  by  suffo^ 
cation  when  no  other  cause  is  apparent.  In  all  cases  of  this 
description,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  opinion  relative  to  the 
supp<^(ed  cause  of  death  is  to  be  formed  from  the  medical  circum- 
stuices  and  from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  unless  it  be  other* 
wise  allowed  by  the  Court.  From  this  want  of  clear  evidence  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death  frequently  exists  among 
medical  witnesses. 

Accidental  suffocation  is  not  unfrequent ;  and  there  are  various 
conditions  imder  which  a  person  may  die  suffocated  only  discover^' 
able  after  death*  1.  Diseases  about  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throat 
may  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent 
breathing.  2.  The  deceased  may  have  fallen,  and  the  mouth  become 
covered  with  dust,  ashes,  or  other  substances  ;  and  if  helpless,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  infant  or  an  aged  person,  or  of  one  who  is  intoxicated, 
death  may  thus  easily  take  place     A  child  was  found  dead  in  a 
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jroom,  with  its  face  in  the  ashes  under  a^prate  :  it  had  fallen  during 
the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  helpless  condition,  had 
speedily  become  suffocated.  Some  of  the  ashes  were  f oimd  in  the 
windpipe.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  642.)  For  a  case  in  which 
fuflfocation  was  caused  by  a  pea,  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  29,  p. 
146.  In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  a  medical  opinion  re- 
specting the  accidental  suffocation  of  a  drunken  person  u^der 
fimilar  circumstances,  is  occasionally  required.  These  persons,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  generally  as  helpless  as  children  :  if 
they  fall  in  a  position  so  that  the  mouth  is  covered,  they  may  be 
so  powerless  ^m  intoxication  as  not  to  be  able  to  escape.  3.  A 
portion  of  food  may  have  remained  fixed  in  the  laiynx  or  throat. 
Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suffocated  by  drinking  boiling 
water  from  a  tea-kettle.  The  parts  about  the  laiynx  then  become 
swoUen  from  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breathing  cannot  take 
place.  4.  Accidental  suffocation  is  not  uncommon  among  infants, 
when  they  sleep  with  adiilt  persons.  A  child  may  be  in  this  way 
speedily  destroyed.  Even  the  close  wrapping  of  a  child's  head  in 
^  shawl  to  protect  it  from  cold  may  effi^ually  kill  it,  without  any 
convulsive  struggles  to  indicate  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed 
(p,  412,  post.)  Convulsions  by  no  means  necessarily  attend  on 
death  from  suffocation. 

Those  instances  of  accidental  suffocation  which  depend  on  disease, 
or  on  the  impaction  of  food,  are  easily  known  by  a  careful  exami- 
jiation  of  the  parts  about  the  throat :  generally  speaking,  they 
present  no  difficulty.  In  other  instances, — ^when  a  child  or  a 
qrunken  person  is  presmned  to  have  been  suffocated  owing  to  the 
position  in  which  he  has  fallen,  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the 
body,  or  even  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  is  necessary  before 
forming  an  opinion.  The  following  questions  may  here  arise ; — ^Was 
the  position  such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  accident  ? 
Was  it  not  such  a  position  as  might  have  been  given  to  it  by  a 
murderer  ?  Could  not  the  deceased  have  had  strength  or  presence 
of  mind  to  escape  ?  Could  he  have  been  actually  suffocated  in  the 
position  in  which  his  body  was  discovered  ?  A  little  reflection  upon 
ihe  circumstances — for  here  something  more  than  medical  facts  will 
be  required — may  enable  us  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  have  wilfully 
destroyed  themselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.  An 
instance  of  this  form  of  suicide  is  reported  in  the  '  Edin.  Med.  and 
^uig.  Jour.'  April  1842.  A  woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a  hard 
ootton-plug  into  the  back  of  her  throat.  The  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  had  been  already  examined,  and  a  medical  certificate 
given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy !  The  body  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  re-inspection  it  was  acci- 
dentally found  that  the  throat  was  firmly  blocked  up  with  a  plug  of 
spindle-cotton. 
.   Homicide  by  suffocation  is  not  very  common,  although  it  is  i^ 
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ready  means  of  perpetrating  murder.  Hitherto  the  cases  which 
have  come  before  our  Courts  have  been  those  either  of  infants,  of 
the  aged  and  in£rm,  or  of  persons  enfeebled  by  illness.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  rigorous  administration  of  the  law  has  succeeded 
in  putting  a  check  to  this  crime  ;  but  with  respect  to  children,  it 
probably  yet  continues.  Death  by  suffocation  is  most  difficult  to 
detect ;  and,  unless  the  assailant  has  employed  an  unnecessaiy 
degree  of  violence,  it  is  probable  that  the  crime  may  pass  altogether 
unsuspected.  Homicide  by  suffocation  would  not  be  attempted  on 
healthy  adult  persons,  unless  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  thereby  rendered  defenceless.  It  is  certain  that  most  individuals 
would  have  it  in  their  power,  unless  greatly  incapacitated  by  disease 
or  intoxication,  to  offer  such  a  degree  of  resistance  as  would  leave 
upon  their  bodies  indubitable  evidence  of  murderous  violence. 
Death  by  suffocation  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  of  homicide, 
unless  the  facts  are  clearly  referable  to  accident.  Accidental  suffoca- 
tion IB,  however,  so  palpable  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  other 
circumstances,  that  when  death  is  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  of  actual  murder.  In  some  instances,  the  very 
means  that  have  been  adopted  to  produce  suffocation  may  forbid  the 
supposition  of  accident,  and  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  homicide. 

The  suffocation  of  new-bom  children,  by  the  introduction  of 
substances  into  the  mouth,  is  not  infrequent.  The  unnecessaiy 
force  employed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which  may  be 
easily  discovered  by  a  careful  examination,  even  should  it  happen  that 
the  substance  used  for  the  murderous  purpose  has  been  removed. 

Dr.  Parrol  met  with  the  following  case.  A  child  at  one  year, 
after  it  had  been  fed  with  a  bottle,  was  put  to  bed  at  six  o'clock 
and  died  at  midnight  with  all  the  signs  of  dyspnoea.  On  in- 
spection ten  hours  after  death,  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  were 
found  softened,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  apparently  pulpy.  Curdled 
milk  was  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchL  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  milk  had  been  vomited  after  the  child  was  put  to  bed,  and 
on  account  of  the  horizontal  position,  a  portion  of  it  nad  been  drawn 
•by  aspiration  into  the  air-passages  and  had  caused  suffocation. 
(*  Lancet,*  1873,  1,  p.  669.) 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  dangerous  practice  common  among 
ignorant  nurses,  which,  without  exciting  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
a  coroner  or  medical  witness,  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  death 
in  infants.  In  order  to  quiet  a  child,  and  to  enable  a  nurse  to 
sleep  without  disturbance,  a  bag  made  of  wash-leather  or  rag,  oon- 
taimnfi^  sugar,  is  thrust  into  the  child's  mouth.  It  is  thus  completely 
gagged,  and  tihe  child  soon  becomes  quiet,  respiring  chiefly  throuffh 
the  nostrils.  If  these  by  any  accident  become  obstructed,  or  bv  the 
act  of  aspiration  the  bag  should  fall  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  aeath 
by  suffocation  must  inevitably  result,  the  infant  being  perfectly 
helpless  !  The  suspension  of  breathing  may  be  so  gradual  that  the 
child  may  die  without  crying  or  convulsions.     The  removal  of  the 
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bag  from  the  mouth,  ms  no  violence  had  been  used,  will  remove  evety 
tnuse  of  the  cause  of  death  ;  and,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself^  the 
guilty  person  may  ascribe  death  to  *  fits.'  In  one  instance,  within 
my  Imowledge,  an  infant  was  timely  saved  by  the  mother  having 
discovered,  while  the  nurse  was  sleeping,  a  mass  of  wash-leather 
projecting  from  its  mouth.  The  woman  awoke,  and  attempted  to 
remove  and  conceal  the  leather,  but  she  was  detected  in  the  act. 
The  detection  of  this  dangerous  practice  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
pure  accident :  hence  a  fatal  case  can  be  rarely  the  subject  of  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  even  then  medical  evidence  may  fail  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  In  one  instance  only  have  I 
known  it  to  give  rise  to  a  criminal  charge — Beg,  v.  Cox,  Warwick 
Lent  Assizes,  1848).  The  mother,  a  pauper  female,  was  tried  for 
the  attempt  to  suffocate  her  infant,  eleven  days  old.  The  child  was 
discovered  by  another  person  with  a  piece  of  rag  hanging  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  livid  in  the  face,  but  when  the  rag  was  removed  it 
made  a  violent  gasp,  and  recovered  its  breath.  There  was  no  malice 
on  the  part  of  iaie  prisoner,  but  it  was  made  a  strong  point  in  her 
favour  that  instances  had  occurred  in  the  workhouse^  in  which 
women  had  with  impunitr  put  rags  with  sugar  into  the  mouths  of 
infants  in  order  to  soothe  and  keep  them  quiet !  The  jury  ao- 
quitted  her.  The  admitted  practice  of  infantile  suffocation  in  the 
Warwick  workhouse  appears  to  have  passed  without  reprimand  or 
even  comment^  although  this  plan  of  soothing  infants  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  them  as  that  of  encircling  their  necks  witii  tight 
ligatures. 

Smothkbiko. 

Smotherinff  is  a  variety  of  suffocation,  and  consists  in  the  mere 
covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the 
free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  Like  drowning,  hanging,  or  strangu- 
lation, it  produces  death  by  asphyxia.  In  new-born  infants  it  is 
not  an  unusual  occurrence,  sometimes  originating  in  accident,  and  at 
others  in  criminal  design.  An  infant  may  be  speedily  destroyed  by 
smothering.  If  the  mouth  be  only  lightly  covered  with  clothing,  or 
slightly  compressed,  so  that  respiration  is  interrupted,  as  in  the  act 
of  carrying  a  child  in  the  arms,  this  will  suffice  to  cause  death ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  death  may  take  place  without 
being  preceded  by  convulsions  or  other  striking  symptoms. 
Smothering  is  not  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perpetrating 
murder,  except  in  infants,  or  in  debilitated  and  infirm  adults.  In 
a  case  which  occurred  at  Ayr,  a  woman  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  child  by  smothering  it  in  her  shawL  She  was 
travelling  in  a  steamboat :  it  was  a  cold  stormy  day,  and  she  had 
wrapped  the  shawl  closely  round  the  head  of  the  child.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  moral  circumstances,  that  she  had  intended 
to  kill  it ;  but  the  defence  was  that  she  had  merely  intended  to 
protect  the  child  from  the  cold,  and  it  was  suffocated  b^re  she 
was  aware  of  it.    There  were  no  facts  to  exclude  this  defence,  and 
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the  woman  was  acquitted.    But  children  may  be  thus  accidentally 
destroyed  through  the  ignorance  of  persons  who  nurse  them. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Wakley,  infants  are  frequently  found 
dead  owing  to  their  being  suckled  at  nisht  while  the  woman  is  in 
bed.  The  child's  face  is  pressed  on  the  breast :  mother  and  child 
iaXL  fast  asleep ;  the  head  slips  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the  child  is 
then  quietly  suffocated.  There  is  ho  mark  of  pressure  or  violence 
on  the  body.  (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  16,  1858,  p.  69.)  This  statement  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  annual  returns  of  the  B^gistrar-General. 
In  his  report  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1871 
it  is  stated  that  in  that  year  480  children  died  from  suffocation 
by  bedclothes,  and  27?  by  overlayinff.  A  case,  apparency 
of  this  kind,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Nason  in  Sept.  1860. 
The  child  (five  days  old)  died  quietly  on  its  mother's  arm  while  lying 
in  bed.  There  was  much  lividity  about  the  head,  neck,  and  back  ; 
but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
ri^ht  lung  contained  bright  florid  blood.  The  left  lung  was  goiged 
with  blood,  but  none  had  escaped.  The  heart  was  firmly  con- 
tracted, and  there  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  its  right 
cavities. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-Gtoeral,  suffocation  in 
bed  from  '  overlaying '  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  violent  death 
among  infants.  In  ten  years  (1858-67)  the  total  deaths  registered 
in  London  from  this  cause  were  3,612,  or  361  per  annum ;  and  2,070 
in  the  five  years  (1863-7),  or  on  an  average  414  per  annum.  Infants 
are  readily  smothered  by  the  bed-clowes  accidentally  covering 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  have  not  the  power  to  change 
their  position.  Dr.  Lankester  states  that  he  had  within  a  short 
period  held  200  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  children  thus  found 
suffocated  in  bed.  In  a  return  of  inquests  held  in  Liverpool  in 
1864,  it  appeared  that  out  of  960  inquests  there  were  143  on  infants 
and  children  who  had  been  suffocated,  chiefly  between  the  Saturday 
and  Monday  of  each  week. 

The  appearaHces  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  three  children  who  had 
died  under  these  circumstances  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Canton 
(Nov.  1848)  :  Externally  :  features  placid  ;  lips  congested  ;  eyes  not 
unduly  prominent ;  conjunctivas  rather  reddened  ;  hands  clenched ; 
jio  patches  of  ecch3rmosis  foimd  on  the  skin.  IntemaUy :  Head — 
patches  of  effused  blood  here  and  there  beneath  the  pericranium  ; 
great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by  numerous  effu- 
sions of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  silver  penny 
in  superficial  extent ;  a  little  clear  fluid  in  the  ventricles  :  some 
frothy  mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi,  with  redness  of  their 
lining-membrane.  The  lungs  were  much  congested  and  crepitant, 
whilst  beneath  the  pleurae,  blood  was  effused,  presenting  niunerous 
small  bright-red  patches  and  fine  points  (punctiform  ecch3rmoses). 
The  pericardium  contained  some  serum,  and  was  spotted  in  its 
whole  extent  in  the  manner  described ;  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the 
heart's  great  vessels  and  thoracic  aorta  were  minutely  injected. 
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The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  in  all  the  cases  contained  dark  liquid 
blood  ;  the  left  cavities  were  nearly  empty ;  the  tiBsae  of  the  organ 
was  free  from  efiused  blood.  The  sinrface  only  of  the  th3rmu8-gland 
was  mottled  like  the  heart. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  an  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  death  from  suffocation,  and  where  this 
was  not  found,  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  death  had  taken 
place  from  some  other  cause.     Some  remarks  on  this  post-mortem 
appearance  have  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  drowning  ;  and  it  is 
desirable,  in  reference  to  future  cases,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in- 
volved in  the  assumption  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  necessarily 
present  in  death  from  suffocation.    Mr.  Watson  observes  that  the 
gorged  state  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  greatest 
where  the  act  of  suffocation  (asphyxia)  has  been  slow  and  gradual, 
by  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  not  having  been  completely  pre^ 
vented.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  death  has  taken  place  quickly 
or  suddenly  from  this  cause,  there  is  little  or  no  imusual  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  heart.     ('  On  Homicide,'  p.  115.) 
At  page  118  he  describes  a  case  of  death  from  suffocation  in  which 
the  lungs  were  natural ;  and  in  the  case  of  CampbeU,  for  whose 
murder  by  suffocation  Burke  was  convicted  and  executed  in  1828-9, 
Dr.  Ohristison  and  Mr.  Newbigging  found  the  oigans  within  the 
chest  perfectly  natural,  the  lungs  remarkably  so,  and  imusually  free 
from  infiltration.     The  blood  in  the  heart  and  neat  vessels  as  well 
as  throughout  the  body  was  fluid  and  black.   (' £d.  Med.  and  Sui^. 
Jour.'  vol.  31,  p.  239.)    Again,  in  the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrarif  for  the 
murder  of  whom  Bishop  and  WiUiams  were  convicted  and  executed 
in  London  in  1831,  the  lungs  were  quite  healthy,  and  not  congested  ; 
the  heart  was  rather  small,  contittcted,  and  i^  four  cavities  were 
perfectly  empty.     (Taylor's  *  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,^ 
1836,  p.  292.)    The  prisoners  in  this  case  confessed  that  they  had 
destroyed  the  deceased  by  suffocation.     From  these  facts  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  actual  state  of  the  limgs  and  heart  in  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  been  notoriously  murdered  by  suffocation,  is 
that  which  has  been  wrongly  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with 
this  mode  of  death. 

Certain  trials  which  took  place  some  years  since  clearly  proved 
that  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  infirmity  had  been  mur- 
dered by  smothering,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  dead  bodies !  The  victims  were  commonly  destroyed 
by  the  assailant  resting  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the  chest,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  forcibly 
compressing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with  his  hands,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  referred  to  me  for  ex- 
amination in  1831.  {Rex  v.  Elizabeth  Boss,  Old  Bailey  Sessions, 
Dec.  1831.)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  homicidal  suffocation,  although  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  never  discovered.  (*Med.  €kz.'  vol.  37,  p.  481.)  In 
Beg.  V.  Nonnany  C.G.C.,  July  1871,  the  prisoner,  agirl,  set.  15, 
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was  indicted  for  murder  by  suffocation.  She  was  a  nursery-maid^ 
and  had  had  the  care  of  three  children,  the  deceased,  one  c^ 
these  children,  being  fifteen  months  old.  There  were  three 
other  charges  of  murder  by  suffocation  against  her,  and  one  of  an 
attempt  to  murder.  There  were  suspicious  marks  of  violence  on 
the  lower  lip  of  deceased,  as  if  produced  by  pressure  of  the  mouth 
against  some  hard  substance.  The  medical  witnesses  attributed 
death  to  suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  mouth,  but  admitted  that 
the  marks  might  have  been  accidental.  On  this  admission  th^ 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  On  the  trial  for  the  attempt  to  murder, 
the  girl  was  convicted,  and  the  evidence  given  in  this  case  threw  a 
light  upon  the  mode  in  which  she  might  have  perpetrated  the  four 
murders  with  which  she  was  charged.  A  little  boy,  aet.  10,  waa 
heard  to  give  an  alarm  while  in  bed  ;  it  was  like  a  stifled  cry.  The 
prisoner  was  caught  in  the  act  of  getting  off  the  bed.  The  boy 
was  in  great  agitetion,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  had  tried  ta 
strangle  him  while  he  was  sleeping.  He  was  awoke  by  feeling  & 
hand  on  lus  mouth  and  throat.  He  tried  to  make  a  noise,  upon 
which  the  prisoner,  who  was  lying  upon  him,  gave  him  a  sweet, 
and  told  him  not  to  cry.  His  lips  and  throat  were  very  sore.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  murders  were  all  perpetrated 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  burking — ^the  children  being  helpless, 
and  unable  to  give  an  alarm.  l%e  conviction  of  the  prisoner  on 
the  attempt,  simply  arose  from  this  child  being  older  and  better 
able  to  resist.  The  facts  show  that  medical  science  in  many  of  these 
cases  is  powerless  to  aid  the  law.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish murder  by  smothering  or  suffocation  from  accident. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Camphdl^  Dr.  Christison  observes 
'  that  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  a  well-informed  medi- 
cal man  should  always  be  able  to  detect  death  by  suffocation  simply 
by  an  inspection  of  the  body  and  without  a  knowledge  of  collateral 
circumstances  is  erroneous,  and  may  have  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  throwing  inspectors  off  their  guard,  by  leading  them  to  expect- 
strongly-marked  appearances  in  every  case  of  death  from  suffoca- 
tion. That  such  appearances  are  very  far  from  being  always  present 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  every  medical  man  who  is 
required  to  inspect  a  body  and  give  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
death.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  243.)  At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence  of 
marked  appearances  to  indicate  violent  death,  due  caution  should 
be  used  by  a  medical  witness  in  expressing  an  opinion.  At  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  Burke,  Dr.  Christison  restricted  his  opinion  by 
stating  that  death  by  violence  was,  from  the  medical  circumstances 
alone,  vtry  prohahley — a  degree  of  caution  which  on  similar  occasions 
it  will  be  desirable  for  a  medical  witness  to  imitate.  Under  the 
rule  of  English  jurisprudence,  by  which  accused  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  be  interrogated,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  medical  evi- 
dence further  than  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  suffocation, 
there  is  in  wounds,  poisoning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  hf 
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which  the  hand  of  a  criminal  can  be  clearly  and  iinequivocally 
traced. 

Aa  an  aoddent,  smotherii^^  ma^  be  conceived  to  take  place  when 
Ik  person  falls,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  debility,  so  tiiat  his 
mouth  is  in  any  way  coyered,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  mouth  or 
nostrilB  is  interrupted.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  appearances 
elsewhere  described  will  be  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  hea^  If  tiie 
person  has  been  able  to  struggle^  it  is  probable  that  slight  marks  of 
violence  in  the  shape  of  scratches  or  bruises  may  be  found  about 
jthe  mouth  and  nostrils,  with  bruises  or  marks  of  pressure  on  the 
chest,  legs,  or  arms,  and  a  bloody  mucous  froth  as  weU  as  foreign 
substances  in  the  air-passages.  The  marks  of  violende  may  be 
alight,  or  even  entirely  absent.  In  a  case  of  suspected  murder  a 
mMLic»l  jurist  should  look  for  the  special  indications  of  suffocation 
in  the  lungs,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  or  bodies  are 
found,  the  evidence  of  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  and  lastly  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  to  account  for 
death.  All  these  sources  of  evidence  may  fail ;  and  as  the  means 
l^  which  homicidal  smothering  was  accomplished  are  not  likely  to 
be  found  with  the  body,  a  medical  opinion  on  the  case  may  become 
little  more  than  a  conjecture.  Still  this  may  suffice  when  the 
evidence  from  extraneous  circumstances  is  strong. 


CHAPTER  41. 

OASKOTTS  POISOirS.— ^ABDOKIC  ACID. — STXPTOUS. — APPBA.BANCBS. — ^AKALTSIS 
— BFFBCTS  OP  CHABCOAL-VAPOUB. —  CABBOXIC  OXIDE. —  COAL  AND  COKK 
VAPOX7B. — SULPHUBOVS    ACID. — ^VAPOUBS    OF    UMB    CB3CEMT     AKD     BRICK- 

XXLX8. — OONFnCED  AIB. COAL-OAS. — CABBUBETTBD   HTDBOOBIT. — NITBOUS 

OXID& — SULPHUBBTTKD   HTDBOOEX. — BFFLUVIA  OF  DBAIKS  A2n>   8SWBBS. 

Modt  of  action  of  gcueoxis  poisons, — In  following  common  language, 
a  medical  jurist  is  compelled  to  apply  the  term  suffocation  to 
another  variety  of  death — viz.,  to  uiat  of  poisoning  by  gases. 
Physiological  accuracy  must  here  be  sacrificed,  in  oi^er  that  we 
may  make  ourselves  generally  intelligible.  Thus,  if  a  person  die 
from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  of  confined  air,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  said  to  die 
Buffocated.  Strictlv  speaking,  he  dies  poisoned — as  much  so  as  if 
he  had  taken  oxalic  or  hy£ocyanic  acid.  The  only  differences 
are  : — 1.  That  the  poison,  instead  of  being  liquid  or  solid,  is 
gcueous  ;  and  2.  Instead  of  being  applied  to  Uie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  it  affects  that  of  the  air-ceUs  of  the  lungs.  In  tho 
action  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  we  have  a  clear  instance  of 
poisoning  by  a  gas,  and  in  the  respiration  of  the  narcotic  vapours 
of  chloroform  and  ether  we  have  also  illustrations  of  this  form  of 
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poiBoning.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  i>oiBonoii8  material  is  in  a 
finely-divided  state,  and  that  in  the  alr-cellB  of  the  limga  it  meets 
at  once  with  a  large  absorbing  surface  and  instantly  enters  the 
blood,  the  effects  are  more  rapid  and  more  strongly  marked.  It 
has  been  observed,  too,  that  some  (and  probably  all)  of  these 
aerial  poisons  have  an  accumulative  action — i.  e.  their  effects  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  a  short  period,  even  after  a  person  has  ceased 
to  breathe  them. 

The  remarks  made  respecting  the  action  of  gases  on  the  Ixmm 
apply  equally  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  vapours  of  aloohcS, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bichloride  of  methylene.  The  spedfio 
action  of  some  of  these  vapours  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (ante, 
p.  165).  A  person  dies  not  only  from  the  privation  of  oxygen,  but 
from  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  vapour  into  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  membrane.  Although  often  described  as  cases  of 
suffocation,  they  are  not  to  be  regsurded  as  such.  Hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  have  been  considered  to  be  the  only  two  gases  which 
operate  as  negative  agents,  L  e.  by  simply  excluding  oxygen  ;  but 
hydrogen  breathed  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  proportions  has 
been  found  to  produce  narcotism. 

Dr.  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  has  endeavoured  to  determine 
experimentally  the  relative  periods  of  time  within  which  some  of 
these  vapours  and  gases  may  prove  fatal  He  employed  a  chamber 
filled  with  common  air  in  which  an  animal  could  live  without  in- 
convenience for  a  period  of  three  hours.  When  pure  hydrogen 
was  substituted  for  common  air,  the  animal  lived  for  nine  minutes. 
This  was  taken  to  represent  death  from  the  privation  of  air  or 
oxygen,  and  assimung  this  as  a  standard,  the  following  table  shows 
the  time  in  which  death  occurred  with  different  gases  and  vapours  :— 

MIn.  Sec. 

Pure  hydrogen  gas  in 9    0 

Common  air  saturated  with  ether  .  .        .60 

„                    „        with  chloroform .         .         .  1  30 

,,                   ,,       with  bichloride  of  methylene  0  20 

Pure  nitrous  oxide  gas  .        ...        .                 .  0  26 

Oxygen  gas  saturated  with  ether    .        .                 .  8  30 

„                   „      with  chloroform  .        .        .  0  25 

,,                   ,,      with  bichloride  of  methylene  1  45 

Pure  carbonic  acid  gas 0    8 

These  experiments  were  performed  on  rats.  (See  '  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.'  Oct.  4,  1873,  p.  401.)  In  the  experiments  on  dogs  performed 
by  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Med.-Ohir.  Society  it  was  found  that 
under  complete  privation  of  air,  the  heart's  action  continued  for  a 
period  of  eight  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  (ante,  p.  401).  This 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  time  at  which  life  ceases  in  pure  hydrogen. 
These  results  show  that  the  gases  and  vapours  are  directiy  poisonous 
agents,  and  that  they  do  not  produce  their  effects  merely  by  exclud- 
ing oxygen  or  air. 

E  B 
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The  cause  of  deiUh  migtaken. — ^The  greater  number  of  the  poison- 
OU8  gases  are  chiefly  complex  products  of  art,  and  are  never  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  atmosphere  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  in- 
jurious consequences  ;  hence  fatal  accidents  arising  from  their 
inhalation,  most  commonly  occur  imder  circumstances  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  real  cause  of  death.  The  peculiar 
effects  of  idl  of  these,  it  wfll  not  be  necessary  to|de8cribe  in  this  place  ; 
but  there  are  two  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  operation  of 
which  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  required  of  a  medical  jurist : 
these  are  the  cabbonio  aoid  and  sulphuretted  htdbooen  oases. 
Agents  of  this  description  can  rarely  be  employed  with  any  cer- 
tainty as  instruments  of  murder ;  and  if  they  were  so  employed, 
the  fact  could  be  established  only  by  circumstantial  evidence.  One 
alleged  instance  of  murder  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  reported 
byM.  Devergie.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  201.)  Death, 
when  arising  from  the  breathing  of  any  of  the  gases,  is  generally 
attributable  to  suicide  or  accident.  In  France  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  person  to  commit  self-destruction  by  sleeping  in  a 
closed  apartment,  in  which  charcoal  has  been  suffered  to  bum  ; 
while  in  England  accidental  deaths  are  sometimes  heard  of,  where 
ooal  or  coke  has  been  employed  as  fuel  in  small  and  ill- ventilated 
rooms.  On  such  occasions  a  person  may  be  found  dead  without 
any  apparent  cause  to  the  casual  observer.  The  face  may  appear 
pale  or  livid,  and  the  skin  may  be  covered  with  patches  of  lividity. 
The  discovery  of  a  body  under  these  circumstances  will  commonly 
be  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  create  a  suspicion  of 
murder ;  and  some  person  with  whom  the  deceased  may  have 
been  at  that  period  on  bad  terms,  will  perhaps  be  pointed  out  as 
the  murderer.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment 
of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  will  depend  entirely  on  the  dis- 
crimination and  judgment  of  a  medical  practitioner.  An  instance, 
illustrative  of  the  consequences  of  this  popular  prejudice,  occurred 
in  London  in  1823.  Six  persons  were  lodging  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, where  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  sleeping.  One  morning 
an  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  them,  a  woman,  who'  stated  that  on 
rising  she  found  her  companions  dead.  Four  were  discovered  to 
be  really  dead,  but  the  fifth  a  married  man,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  the  victims,  was  recovering.  He  was  known  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was 
immediately  supposed  that  these  two  had  conspired  to  destroy 
the  whole  party,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  wife.  The  woman  who 
was  accused  of  the  crime  was  imprisoned,  and  an  aocoimt  of  the 
supposed  barbarous  murder  was  soon  printed  aud  circulated  in  the 
me^polis.  Many  articles  of  food  about  the  house  were  analysed 
in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contained  poison,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances were  explained  by  tiie  man  stating  that  he  had  placed 
a  pan  of  burning  coals  between  the  two  beds  before  going  to  8lee]>, 
and  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  were  kept  dosed. 
('  Christison/  p.  583.)    A  set  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which 
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there  was  at  first  a  stroDg  suspicion  of  poisoning,  has  been  reported 
in  the  '  Med.  Gaz.'  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Liverpool  (voL  36,  p.  937  ; 
see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  2,  p.  56.) 

Oarbokig  Acid. 

This  gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fer- 
mentation ;  it  is  also  produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  lime- 
stone, and  is  sometimes  diffused  through  the  shafts  and  gallerieB  of 
coal-mines,  where  it  is  commonly  called  '  choke-damp.'  Oarbooio 
acid  gas  is  likewise  met  with  in  wells,  cellars,  and  other  excavations 
in  the  earth.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  found  most  abundantly 
on  the  soil,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  well ;  and  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  con- 
fined in  such  situations.  The  slow  evaporation  of  water  strongly 
charged  with' the  gas,  while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these  excava- 
tions, may  likewise  assist  in  contaminating  the  air.  Damp  sawdust 
straw  or  decayed  leaves  slowly  absorb  oxygen  from  a  confined 
atmosphere,  and  set  free  carbonic  acid. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that  carbonic  acid,  in  a  perfectly 
pure  state,  did  not  pass  into  the  trachea  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  breathe  it ;  the  glottis  seemed  to  close  spasmodically  at  the 
moment  that  the  gas  came  in  contact  with  it.  On  diluting  the 
carbonic  acid  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  air,  he  found  that  he 
could  breathe  it ;  but  it  soon  produced  symptoms  of  giddiness  and 
somnolency.  In  a  diluted  state  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  penetrates 
into  the  lungs,  and  that  it  is  absorbed  and  circulated  with  the 
blood.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  this  gas  when  mixed  with  air, 
a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  gas  may  either  be  simply  added  to 
the,  air,  or  it  may  be  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
enclosed  space  or  apartment.  In  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  every  volume'of  carbonic  acid  thus  produced,  repre- 
sents an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  removed.  Such  an  atmosphere 
is,  therefore,  more  destructive  than  another  in  which  the  air  and 
gas  are  in  simple  admixtiire.  If  we  assimie  that  in  each  case  tibe 
noxious  atmosphere  contains  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  then  im 
one  instance  there  will  be  7  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen  and  7  per  cent, 
less  of  nitrogen  than  in  the  other,  since  the  production  of  10  parts  ^ 
carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of  combustion  imphes  the  loss  of  10  parts  of 
oxygen.  This  difference  in  the  proportions  may  not  be,  practically 
speaking,  correct,  because  there  is  no  apartment  sufliciently  closed 
to  prevent  air  rushing  in  from  the  exterior  while  combustion  is 
going  on  within  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  above  statement  may  be 
taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  statements  made  by  chemists  and  physiologists,  respecting 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious 
or  fatal  effects  on  human  beings,  are  very  conflicting.  Small 
animals,  such  as  birds  and  mice,  have  been  generally  made  the  sub- 
jects of  experiment,  but  the  results  thus  obtained,  cannot  be  satis- 
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factorily  applied  to  show  the  relative  action  of  carbonic  acid  on 
man.  Berzelius  stated  that  a  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  in  air  was 
not  injurious,  and  that  such  a  mixture  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  (*  Traiti  de  Chimie,'  t.  2,  p.  83.) 
Allen  and  Pepys  inferred,  from  their  experiments  on  guinea-pigs, 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  would  prove  fatal  to  man.  In  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Bernard  this  inference  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  a  bird  died  in  two-and-a-half  hours  in  an  atmo- 
sphere consisting  (in  100  parts)  of  9*5  of  carbonic  acid,  28  of  oxygen, 
and  62*5  of  nitrogen.  (*  Les  Substances  Toxiques,*  1867,  p.  136.) 
In  this  case  the  proportion  was  less  than  10  per  cent. ,  while  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  was  7  per  cent,  more  than  that  existing  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  Demarquay  says  that  one 
part  of  carbonic  acid  (26  per  cent.)  and  three  parts  of  air  produce 
in  man  but  slight  discomfort  after  being  breathed  for  some  time  ! 
According  to  this  writer,  most  of  the  accidents  caused  by  charcoal- 
vapour,  confined  air,  and  gases  in  fermenting  vats,  are  wrongly 
ascribed  to  carbonic  acid,  and  should  be  attributed  to  carbonic 
oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alcoholic  vapours,  or  other  gases  not 
yet  understood.  (*  Chem.  News,'  Aug.  4,  1865.)  Those  who  have 
employed  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  for  anaesthetic  purposes 
have  stated  that  air  containing  20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  may 
be  breathed  without  any  injurious  effects.  Such  a  mixture  would 
be  composed  (in  100  parts)  of  20  of  carbonic  acid,  16  of  oxygen, 
and  64  of  nitrogen.  In  this  mixtm^e,  if  carefully  made,  oxy-com- 
bustion  cannot  be  maintained  ;  hence,  if  there  was  no  error  in  the 
above  proportions,  it  follows  that  a  man  can  breathe  with  safety 
and  live  in  air  in  which  a  candle  will  not  bum.  Bernard's  care- 
fully performed  experiments  are  adverse  to  these  statements.  He 
found  that  animals  died  in  atmospheres  in  which  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. ,  while  the  amount  of 
oxygen  varied  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  (*  Les  Substances  Toxiques,' 
p.  140.)  When  it  is  asserted  that  a  person  can  thus  breathe  with 
impunity  proportions  which  are  fatal  to  life,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  Icnow  how  such  mixtures  were  made,  and  whether  proper  care 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  breathing  of  air  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  while  the  supposed  poisonous  mixtiu*e  was  being  inhaled. 
Such  statements,  foimded  on  imperfect  experiments,  are  highly 
mischievous,  for  they  may  lead  to  death  in  cases  in  which  the  mix- 
ture is  accurately  made,  and  administered  to  a  person  whose  mouth 
and  nostrils  are  closed  against  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  If  air 
can  be  breathed  simultaneously,  there  is  an  end  of  the  alleged 
poisonous  proportion. 

Symptoms, — ^The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary 
ifeccording  to  the  proportion  contained  in  the  air  which  is  breathed. 
In  a  concentrated  state  there  is  sudden  insensibility,  followed  by 
death,  unless  the  person  is  immediately  removed  into  p\ure  air. 
^Vhen  the  air  is  gradually  poisoned  so  as  to  acquire  its  lowest  poison- 
ous proportion,  insensibility  comes  on  more  slowly ;  and  as  in  ordinary 
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narcotic  poisoning  it  is  preceded  by  giddiness,  somnolency  and  loss 
of  muscular  power.  When  the  gas  is  in  a  fatal  proportion,  the  symp- 
toms commonly  observed  are  as  follows  : — ^A  sensation  of  great 
weight  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  temples,  a  singing  in 
the  ears,  with  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose  ;  a  strong  tendency 
to  sleep,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  and  so  great  a  loss  of  muscular 
power  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  in  an  erect  posture,  he 
instantly  falls  to  the  groimd  as  if  struck.  The  breathing,  wliich  is 
observed  to  be  at  first  difficult  and  stertorous  (snoring),  becomes 
suspended.  The  action  of  the  heart,  which  on  the  first  accession 
of  the  symptoms  is  very  violent,  soon  ceases  :  sensibility  is  lost,  and 
the  person  now  falls  into  a  profound  coma,  or  state  of  apparent 
death.  The  warmth  of  the  body  still  continues :  the  limbs  are 
relaxed  and  flexible,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  some  instances 
to  become  rigid,  or  even  occasionally  convulsed.  The  countenance 
is  livid  or  of  a  leaden  colour,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and  lips, 
but  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  pale  and  placid.  The  access  of 
these  symptoms  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  pleasing  sensation  of  delirium,  while  at  others  the  most  acute 
pains  have  been  suffered.  In  some  instances  there  appears  to  have 
been  irritability  of  the  stomach,  for  the  affected  person  has  vomited 
the  contents  of  his  stomach  in  a  semi-digested  state.  Those  who 
have  been  resuscitated  have  felt  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  and  sore- 
ness  over  the  body  for  several  days ;  while,  in  a  few  severe  cases, 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  supervened  on  recovery. 
The  following  singular  case  of  death  from  carbonic  acid  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Procter,  of  York.  The  deceased,  an  old 
woman,  occupied  a  room,  under  one  in  which  there  was  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  kept  in  store.  Owing  to  some  accident  a  carboy  was 
broken ;  the  acid  ran  through  the  ceiling  into  the  room  below, 
acting  upon  and  corroding  the  bed-coverings  of  the  deceased's  bed. 
As  the  room  was  quite  filled  with  the  nitric  acid  fumes,  a  chemist 
was  consulted,  and  he  advised  that  whiting  should  be  freely  used 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid.  This  advice  was  f ollowed^ 
and  several  persons,  who  were  in  the  room  witnessing  the  opera- 
tion, felt  oppressed  and  were  obliged  to  leave  it :  they  were  ob- 
served to  stagger  as  if  intoxicated,  on  reaching  the  street.  The 
room  was  then  completely  closed,  and  the  whiting  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  add.  The  deceased  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea 
for  a  few  days  previously,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  night- 
chair,  which  was  in  the  room  in  which  the  accident  had  occurred* 
As  she  remained  absent  half  an  hour,  some  persons  entered  the 
apartment,  and  found  her  in  the  chair  imabie  to  move.  She  was 
taken  into  another  room,  and  on  a  medical  man  being  called  to  her^ 
he  found  her  sleepy  and  comatose  and  her  mind  confused  :  there  was 
great  difficulty  of  breathing, — extreme  lividity  of  the  face  and  lips  ; 
the  arms  and  legs  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  fulL  In  spite  of 
efforts  made  to  save  her,  she  died  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time 
ftt  which  she  had  entered  the  room.     Those  who  found  her  in  the 
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apartment  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered.  This  was  a  case  of  slow 
poisoning  bj  carbonic  acid,  for  no  carbonic  oxide  could  have  been 
eYolved  m>m  the  action  of  the  acid  on  chalk.  Age  and  debility 
from  previous  illness  may  account  for  the  unusual  circumstances 
that  the  deceased  did  not  recover  on  being  removed  to  a  pure 
atmosphere. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — In  some  instances  the  face  has  been 
found  livid  and  swollen  and  the  features  distorted,  but  more  gene- 
rally it  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the  person  had  died  without 
a  struggle  in  the  position  in  which  his  body  was  found.  The  skin 
is  sometimes  livid,  or  presents  patches  of  lividity,  and  the  limbs 
are  quite  flaccid.  The  pupils  have  been  found  dilated.  Internally , 
the  venous  system  is  filled  with  liquid  blood  of  a  dark  colour.  In 
death  from  carbonic  acid  as  a  restdt  of  combustion,  the  blood  has 
sometimes  had  a  light-red  colour.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
brain  are  observed  to  be  especially  in  a  state  of  congestion.  The 
tongue  appears  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents  dark  eoohymosed  patches.  The  follow- 
ing appearances  were  met  with  thirty  hours  after  death  in  the  bodies 
of  two  adults,  male  and  female,  who  died  from  the  accidental  intro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  into  their  bedroom  from  burning  ashes. 
Externally  there  was  nothing  unnatural,  excepting  a  few  slight 
discolourations  on  the  back  of  the  man ;  internally  there  was  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes  and  great  vessels  of  the  brain.  Each 
lateral  ventricle  contained  about  half -an-ounce  of  clear  serum  :  the 
lungs  were  gorged  with  dark  blood  ;  and  the  lining-membrane  of 
the  air-tub^  (bronchi)  was  slightly  reddened.  The  left  sides  of 
the  heart  were  nearly  empty :  the  right  contained  a  quantity  of 
dark  lialf-coagulated  blood.  The  stomachs  were  healthy.  The 
bodies  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  in  easy  positions. 
The  deceased  persons  had  had  the  power  to  get  out  of  bed,  but 
were  unable  to  escape  from  the  chamber.  It  wul  be  perceived  from 
this  description  that  there  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the 
appearances,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death  to  apo- 
plexy or  some  other  cause ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
carbonic  acid  itself  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  congestion 
and  apoplexy. 

Analysis.--SometimeB  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  state, 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in 
which  a  person  may  have  died.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  carbonic  acid  is  or  is  not  the  deleterious  agent 
in  such  a  mixture.  When  it  exists  in  a  confined  atmosphere  its 
presence  may  be  identified,  if  previously  collected  in  a  proper  vessel, 
by  the  following  characters  : — 1.  It  extinguishes  a  taper  if  the  pro- 
portion be  above  12  or  16  per  cent.  2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solution 
of  subacetate  of  lead,  is  instantly  precipitated  white  when  poured 
into  a  jar  of  the  gas  ;  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  may  be  col- 
lected by  filtration,  and  proved  to  possess  the  well-known  properties 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  lead.   •  Air  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of 
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<;arl)omc  add  affects  lime-water :  if  it  amoimts  to  2  per  oeot.  a  Ufw 
cubic  inches  will  suffice  to  show  its  presence  by  the  lim&-water  test. 
The  proportion  in  which  carbonic  add  exists  in  a  mixture  may  be 
determined  by  introducing  into  a  measured  quantity  ^  in  a  graduated 
tube  over  mercury,  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  Absorption  will  take 
place  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  degree  of  absorption  will  indicate 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  add  present  When  this  gas  exists  in  a 
confined  spot  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  pladng 
within  the  stratimi,  a  pan  containing  the  hy<&ate  of  Ume  loosdy 
mixed  with  water ;  by  exdting  combustion  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ; 
or,  what  is  better  when  available,  by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam. 
Lives  are  often  successively  lost  on  tiiese  occasions,  in  consequoioe 
of  one  person  descending  after  another,  in  the  foolish  expectation 
of  at  least  being  able  to  attach  a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion. 
The  moment  tluit  the  mouth  comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible 
stratum  of  gas,  muscular  power  is  lost,  and  the  person  commonly 
sinks  lifeless.  Carbonic  add  may  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
testing,  by  lowering  a  bottle  filled  with  fine  sand,  by  means  of  a 
string  atteched  to  the  neck,  and  guiding  the  bottle  by  another 
string  attached  to  its  base.  When  the  bottle  is  within  the  stratum, 
it  should  be  turned  with  its  mouth  downwards  ;  and  when  the  sana 
has  fallen  out,  it  may  be  rapidly  raised,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  by 
pulling  the  string  attached  to  the  neck.  The  bottle  should  be  im- 
mediately corked  and  the  contents  examined. 

Co^nbustion  in  tnixtwes  contaming  carbonic  <icid, — ^In  reference 
to  suffocation  by  carbonic  add,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
requires  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  facL 
it  is  generally  asserted  by  writers  on  asphyxia — ^that  the  burning  of 
a  candle  in  a  suspected  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  it  ma^  be  breathed  with  safety.  The  results  of 
some  experiments  on  this  subject  have  led  me  te  the  conclusion  that 
a  candle  will  bum  in  air  which  is  combined  with  even  10  or  12  per 
cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  although  such  mixtures 
might  not  prove  immediately  fatal  te  man,  yet  they  would  soon 
give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility,  and  ultimately  death,  in  those 
who,  after  having  been  once  immersed  in  them,  did  not  hasten  to 
quit  the  spot.  In  air  containing  a  smaller  proi>ortion  than  this 
(5  or  6  per  cent.),  a  candle  will  r^idily  bum,  but  it  is  probable  that 
such  a  mixture  could  not  be  long  respired  without  causing  serious 
symptoms  ;  hence  the  hiiming  of  a  candle  can  be  no  criterion  of  «a/My 
against  the  effect  of  carbonic  add.  It  is  true  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  venture  into  a  gaseous  mixture  in  which  a  candle  is  extinguished  ; 
but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not  true — namely,  that  a 
mixture  in  which  a  candle  bums,  mav  be  always  breathed  with 
safety.  It  has  been  observed  on  several  occasions  that  the  combua* 
tion  of  charcoal  has  been  maintained  in  a  room  in  which  persons  haTe 
been  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  breathing  the  vapours. 

Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid, — Of  late  years  some  important  medico* 
legal  questions  have  arisen,  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  this  gas  hi 
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aiTy  when  produced  by  combustioiL  It  has  been  supposed  that, 
owing  to  its  great  density  (1*52),  it  would  collect  on  the  floor  of  an 
apartment,  would  gradually  rise  upwards  and  suffocate  persons  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  level  on  which  they  might  happen 
to  be  placed.  Questions  on  this  subject  have  been  variously  an- 
swered, and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  wit- 
nesses. There  are  two  important  points  on  which  a  correct  answer 
to  this  inquiry  must  be  based  : — 1st.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases ;  and  2ndly.  The  effect  of  heat  in  greatly  diminishing  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  gas  naturally  heavier  than  air.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  narrow  or  confined  vessel,  exposed  to  air,  carbonic 
acid  is  slow  in  escaping ; — nevertheless  it  mixes  with  air,  and  passes 
off  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  in  spite  of  its  great  specific  gravity,  none  will  be 
contained  within  the  vessel.  The  well-known  Grotta  del  Cane  at 
Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  referred  to  by  those  who  hold  that 
carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  remain  on  the  lowest  level ;  but  it 
has  been  forgotten  that,  in  this  and  similar  excavations,  carbonic 
add  is  continually  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  soil,  so  that  that 
which  is  lost  by  diffusion  is  continually  replaced  :  hence  the  illus- 
tration proves  nothing.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  air  and  carbonic 
acid  mix  readily  on  contact  in  all  propoi^ions,  although  they 
enter  into  no  chemical  union.  Thus  then,  at  common  temperatures, 
carbonic  acid  has  no  tendency  to  remain  on  the  floor  or  soil,  when 
there  is  a  free  access  of  air  or  contact  with  other  gases.  The  heat 
of  combustion  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  therefore  ascends  with  the  heated  current  of  air,  and 
diffuses  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  an  apartment,  when  there  are  no 
means  of  carrying  it  off.  This  is  a  fact  demonstrable  by  many 
simple  experiments. 

Chabcoal-vapour.     Cabbonic  Oxide. 

The  vapour  extricated  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not 
pure  carbonic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  operates  fatally  when. 
breathed,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it, 
and  partly  from  the  presence  of  a  variable  proportion  of  carbonic 
oxide.  The  proportions  of  these  gases,  however,  are  subject  to  varia- 
tion, according  to  whether  the  combustion  is  vivid  or  not.  AMien 
the  charcoal  was  burning  vividly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
found  by  Orfila  to  be  less  than  when  it  was  either  nearly  extinguished 
or  .beginning  to  bum.  In  the  former  case  the  carbonic  acid  was  in 
the  proportion  of  about  11  per  cent,  by  volume — in  the  latter  the 
proportion  amounted  to  about  14  per  cent.  Leblanc  foimd  that 
charcoal  burning  in  the  open  air  produced  about  i  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic oxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  low  or  imperfect  combustion 
is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  it  is  considered 
to  operate  more  powerfully  on  the  body  than  carbonic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Lebluic^  a  bird  was  killed  instantly  by  breathing  air 
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containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide ;  only  1  per  cent, 
sufficed  to  cause  death  in  two  minutes.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  voL 
2y  p.  54.^  Oharcoal-yapour  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous  vapour,  and  air  partially  deox- 
idised. There  is  also  associated  with  it,  at  a  low  temperature,  a 
small  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  does  not  appear  to 
take  any  part  in  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  vapour :  these  are 
owing  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  ao- 
cordmg  to  Bernard  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  more  destructive  than 
either  gas  separately.  ('  Les  Substances  Toxiques,'  p.  212.) 
M.  Leblanc  endeavoured  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  gases 
in  charcoal- vapour  when  this  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  prove 
fatal  to  animaJ  life.  The  vapour  was  conducted  from  some  fully 
ignited  fuel  into  an  enclosed  space  in  which  there  was  a  middle- 
sized  dog  whose  condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten  minutes  the 
animal  fell  exhausted,  and  in  twenty  minutes  it  died,  after  some 
hard  breathing.  A  candle  burnt  with  its  usual  brightness  in  the 
closed  room,  and  it  was  only  ten  minutes  after  the  death  of  the 
dog,  that  the  flame  of  the  candle,  from  becoming  paler  and  paler, 
was  extinguished.  The  air  of  the  chamber  was  at  this  time  coUected 
and  analysed :  it  contained,  in  100  parts — carbonic  acid,  4*61 ; 
carbonic  oxide,  0*54  ;  carburetted  hydrogen,  0*04  ;  oxygen,  19*19  ; 
and  nitrogen,  75*62.  It  would  thus  appear  that  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so  little  as  i  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  mixed  with  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  159.)  The 
burning  of  a  candle  under  the  circumstances  wiU  also  show  that 
oxy-combustion  may  be  maintained  in  a  mixture  by  which  an 
animal  is  killed,  and  therefore  that  combustion  can  furnish  no 
criterion  of  safely  in  apartments  in  which  charcoal  has  been  burnt. 
Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death, — The  following  case,  illu»' 
trating  the  effects  of  charcoal-vapour,  occurred  to  Mr.  CoUambell. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  693.)  In  January  1841  a  man  was  engaged 
to  clean  the  windows  of  three  small  rooms  on  the  basement-floor  of 
a  house.  The  first  room  had  a  door  opening  into  a  court-yard  ;  the 
others  merely  communicated  with  each  other  by  a  central  door,  and 
there  was  no  fire-place  in  any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of  burning 
charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  outer  room  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  shut  the  outer  door,  and 
had  removed  the  brazier  into  the  inner  room  of  the  three,  leavins 
the  communicating  doors  open.  In  two  hours  the  man  was  found 
quite  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  middle  room.  The  countenance 
was  pale,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin :  the  eyes  were  bright  and 
staring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  bloodless,  the  jaws  firmly 
fixed,  the  tongue  protruding  ;  and  the  face  and  the  limbs  were  cold. 
Some  frothy  mucus  had  escaped  from  the  mouth.  The  person  who 
discovered  the  deceased,  found  the  ashes  in  the  brazier  still  burning, 
and  he  experienced  great  oppression  in  breathing.  An  inquest  was 
held,  but  without  an  inspection  of  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  '  acd- 
dental  death '  returned.  The  body  was  afterwards  privately  inspected 
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by  Mr.  OollambelL  On  opening  the  head  the  yeBsels  on  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  brain  were  found  much  distended  with  dark  liquid  blood ; 
the  pia  mater  was  bedewed  with  serum .  The  brain  was  of  unusually 
£rm  consistency,  and  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  on  making 
«  section  of  it.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  about 
an  ounce  and  a-half  of  pale  serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  plexus 
choroides  were  much  congested.  The  cerebellum  was  firm,  and  pre- 
sented on  section  numerous  bloody  points.  About  two  ounces  of 
aerum,  tinged  with  blood,  were  collected  from  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  lungs  had  a  slate  colour.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  there  were 
eight  ounces  of  serum  tinged  with  blood,  and  nearly  an  equal  quan- 
ti^  on  the  right  side.  On  cutting  into  the  organs,  a  large  quantity 
ik  serous  fluid  mixed  with  blood,  escaped.  The  bronchial  tub^ 
were  filled  with  a  frothy  fluid  tinged  with  blood.  The  pericardium 
contained  an  ounce  of  pale  serum;  the  heart  was  enlarged, — its 
oavities  contained  no  blood  :  the  liver  and  kidneys  were,  however, 
much  gorged.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
inhalation  of  charcoal- vapour ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  man 
died  from  respiring  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion.  The 
capacity  of  the  chambers  must  have  nearly  reached  two  thousand 
cubic  feet ;  the  deceased  had  been  there  only  two  hours,  and  when 
the  person  who  discovered  him  entered  the  rooms,  the  air  was  not 
so  vitiated  but  that  he  could  breathe,  although  with  some  oppres- 
sion.    The  fuel  was  then  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal-vapour,  which  was  referred  to 
me  for  examination  in  1851,  there  was  a  considerable  eflusion  of 
blood  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  This  appearance 
led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning.  A  full  investigation 
of  the  circumstances,  however,  showed  that  the  suspicion  was  un- 
foimded.  The  vapour  had  descended  through  a  flue  commimicating 
with  the  bedroom  in  which  the  deceased  slept  with  her  husband  :  it 
destroyed  the  wife,  and  nearly  killed  the  husband.  A  stove  with 
burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  room  above  that  in  which 
the  couple  slept,  and  an  iron  pipe  conveyed  the  products  of  com- 
bustion into  a  flue,  whence  they  descended  into  the  bedroom  and 
caused  the  fatal  accident.  It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  account  for 
the  mode  by  which  these  gaseous  mixtures  find  their  way  into  an 
apartment.  In  the  above-mentioned  case  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  correct  information.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  bedroom, 
or  any  source  of  combustion,  and  this  at  first  strengthened  the  sus- 
picion that  the  husband  must  have  poisoned  the  wife  at  their  supper 
on  the  previous  night.  M.  Devergie  relates  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  in  which  the  wife  was  found  dead  in  bed,  while  the  husband, 
bring  by  her  side,  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  until  the  next  day.  In  this  case  there  was  no  stove 
or  fire,  or  any  source  of  combustion  in  the  room.  The  noxious  gases 
must  have  leaked  into  the  room  through  fissures  in  a  chimney  ad- 
joiiiing  it.  (<  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  2,  441.)  Dr.  Parker  met  with 
of  tofEboation  by  carbonic  add.     A  mother  and  daughter 
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went  to  bed.  In  the  momingy  the  daughter  was  found  on  her  faoe 
dead — the  face  livid,  and  there  had  been  copious  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  Tlie  mother  was  insensible,  and  recovered  only  aSter  many 
hours  under  treatment.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  traced  to 
an  imperfect  joint  in  a  fumac&-£lue,  which  passed  through  the  bed- 
room to  a  chimney.  This  adjoined  their  bed,  and  the  leakage  took 
place  directly  upon  them.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  smeU,  per- 
ceived at  first,  was  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  outside.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'voL  47,  p.  412.) 

In  one  fatal  case  there  was  copious  bleeding  from  the  note. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  412.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Gutf- 
rard  the  Uver  and  spleen  were  found  gorged  with  a  dark  liquid 
blood ;  the  heart  was  collapsed  and  its  cavities  were  empty,  but 
liquid  and  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  from  the  large  vessels.  The 
windpipe  and  bronchi  had  a  red  colour,  and  were  filled  with  frothy 
mucus.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  the  sinusee 
gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The  face  was  pale,  the  eyelids  were 
closed,  and  the  pupils  natural.  There  were  livid  patches  over  the 
body.     (*  Ann.  d^Hyg.'  1843,  voL  2,  p.  57.) 

It  often  excites  surprise  on  these  occasions  that  no  exertion  is 
made  to  escape,  when  it  would  apparently  require  but  slight  eflbrts 
on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  action  of  this  vapour  is  very 
insidious  :  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  create  an  utter  prostration  of 
strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  awake  and  active,  the  gas  may 
speedily  produce  a  perfect  inability  to  move  or  to  call  for  assistance. 
For  a  case  illustrative  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  diluted  vapour, 
see  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.'  voL  1,  p.  541.  In  this  instance  a 
charcoal  brazier  was  left,  only  for  a  short  tune,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners  went  to  sleep.  They  experienced 
no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after  some  hours  two  were  found 
dead.  Thus,  then,  an  atmosphere  which  can  be  breathed  for  a  short 
time  with  impunity  may  ultimately  destroy  life. 

M.  Devergie  has  shown  that  the  smothered  combustion  of  wood 
may  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  noxious  vapotur  (carbonic  oxide),  and 
give  rise  to  dangerous  consequences.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  voL  1, 
p.  442.)  His  remarks  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  two  cases 
published  by  MM.  Bayard  and  Tardieu.  A  man  and  lus  wife  were 
found  dead  in  bed.  There  was  a  smoky  vapotur  in  the  apartment, 
but  no  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  chimney  waa 
blocked  up.  The  planks  of  the  floor  were  widely  separated,  and 
there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  boards  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  commu- 
nicating with  the  apartment  below.  It  was  found,  on  examination 
that  some  joists  connected  with  the  flue  of  an  iron  plate,  which  haa 
been  heated  for  making  confectionery  the  previous  day,  were  in  a 
smouldering  state ;  that  the  vapour  had  entered  the  bedroom  of 
the  deceased  through  the  crevices  in  the  floor,  and  not  finding  a 
vent  by  the  chimney,  had  led  to  these  fatal  results.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  source  of  combustion  was  nearly  nine  yards  distant, 
and  one  person  who  slept  nearer  to  the  flue  of  the  iron  plate,  en- 
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tirely  escaped.  In  the  body  of  the  husband  the  skin  was  of  a  reddish 
tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  empty,  the  lungs 
gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  ecchymoses.  In  the  body  of 
the  wife  there  was  less  redness  of  the  skin,  the  blood  was  coagulated 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  principally  on  the  right  side  extending 
to  the  vessels  ;  less  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  a  great  number 
of  subpleural  ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong  efforts  had  been 
made  to  respire.  There  was  at  first  a  rumour  of  poisoning,  which 
was  only  removed  by  a  dose  examination  of  the  locality.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1846,  p.  369.) 

Dr.  Schauenburg  has  published  the  cases  of  two  children  who 
were  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  the  vapour  of  burning  wood.  The 
mother  had  accidentally  shut  them  up  in  a  room  into  which  the 
vapour  leaked  from  the  wood  employed  to  heat  an  oven.  In  each 
case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  highly  congested, 
while  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  contained  no  more  blood  than 
is  usually  found  in  them.    (Eulenberg,  *  Vierteljahrs.*  1872,  1,  40.) 

It  may  be  observed  in  reference  to  this  vapour,  that  when  pro- 
duced from  burning  charcoal  or  wood — in  spite  of  the  great  density 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  noxious  gas  is  diffused  rapidly  throughout  the 
whole  of  an  apartment.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  the 
heated  current  of  air,  and  partly  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases,  whereby  heavy  and  light  gases  are  soon  uniformly  intermixed. 

Vap<yur  of  Ounpowder, — The  vapour  of  exploded  gimpowder  is 
chiefly  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphide  of 
potassium.  When  fired  in  a  close  place  where  there  is  no  ventila- 
tion, gunpowder  expels  the  air  containing  oxygen  and  substitutes 
for  it  a  mixture  of  gases  not  fitted  to  support  life. 

The  effects  of  such  a  mixture  when  breathed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  cases  communicated  te  me  in  August  1873,  by 
Dr.  F.  P.  Smith,  of  Shepten  Mallet.  A  boy,  set.  14,  went  down. 
a  well  immediately  after  a  considerable  charge  of  powder  had  been 
exploded  in  it.  He  dropped  suddenly  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  a  man  who  followed  him  also  dropped  apparently  lifeless.  They 
were  both  drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  man  appeared 
stupified  but  speedily  recovered.  The  boy  was  quite  unconscious, 
was  blue  about  the  Ups,  almost  pulseless,  had  epileptic  convulsions, 
and  appeared  te  be  dying.  He  vomited  much  biliary  and  mucous 
fluid,  and  became  worse  after  removal  from  the  open  air  to  the 
hospital  ward.  His  breathing  was  loud,  but  air  entered  the  lungs 
freely.  Tlie  pupils  were  natural.  He  did  not  recover  until  after 
thirty-six  hours.  Artificial  respiration  was  used  and  warm  water 
baths  were  applied  to  the  feet. 

Caebonic  Oxide. 

The  noxious  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  are  con- 
sidered te  be  partly  due  te  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
action  of  this  gas  upon  animal  life  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
experiment  by  Bernard  ('Lemons  sur  les  Substances  Toxiques,' 
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p.  164.)  An  atmosphere  contaiiiiii^  £rom  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
it  will  destroy  life.  The  blood  is  brightened  in  colour  by  thiB 
gas,  while  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  add.  Bernard  has  observed 
that  this  bright  colour  has  been  retained  for  three  weeks  ;  and  he 
<x)n8iders  the  mode  of  action  of  this  gaseoiis  poison  to  be,  that  it 
prevents  the  arterial  blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venouB, 
while  carbonic  add  operates  by  preventing  the  venous  blood  from 
becoming  arterial     (C^.  cit.  pp.  182,  195.) 

This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  may  occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
suffocation  by  fire.  In  April  1858  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the 
cause  of  death  of  fourteen  persons,  owing  to  a  fire  in  a  house  in 
Bloomsbiuy.  The  medical  witness,  on  examining  the  bodies,  found 
a  redness  of  the  musdes  and  a  redness  of  the  blood.  He  therefore 
thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suffocation,  but  from  the 
inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours,  owing  to  some  minerals  containing 
arsenic  having  been  partially  consumed  during  the  fire.  But  there 
was  a  total  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  vapours  of  arsenic, 
when  breathed,  would  cause  death  so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases 
evolved  by  fire,  or  that  they  would  redden  the  blood  and  muwdes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  respiration  of  carbonic  oxide  would 
explain  these  facts.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  many  of  the 
observed  cases  of  death  from  charcoal- vapoiu:,  the  blood  has  had 
a  darker  colour  than  natural :  the  greater  solubility  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  which  it  is  produced,  may  account 
for  this  effect. 

The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body  is  that  of  a  pure  narcotic 
poison.  M.  Tourdes  has  ascertained  that  rabbits  died  in  twenty- 
three  minutes,  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing  l-15th  of  its 
volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  ;  when  the  proportion  was  l-30th 
they  died  in  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  when  l-8th  in  seven  minutes. 
Dr.  Letheby  states  that  in  his  experiments  a  mixture  of  ^  per  cent, 
killed  smaU  birds  in  three  minutes,  and  of  1^  per  cent,  m  about 
half  this  time.  The  animals  showed  no  sign  of  pain  :  they  fell  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  either  died  at  once  witliout  convulsions, 
or  they  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  profound  coma.  He  found, 
on  inspection,  that  the  blood  was  redder  than  usual,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  were  somewhat  gorged,  and  that  the  brain  was 
congested.  (^  Lancet,'  March  1, 1862,  p.  219.)  Dr.  Hoppe-Seyler 
states  that  animals  which  had  been  made  to  breathe  carbonic  oxide 
were  restored  by  continuing  for  some  time  artificial  respiration,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  the  gas  was  expired  as  carbonic  add, 
having  undergone  further  oxidation  in  the  blood.  This  writer  has 
suggested  a  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  blood  by  spectral  analysis  (*  Ghem.  News,'  Aug.  4, 1865,  p.  58). 
According  to  some  recent  observations,  carbonic  oxide  is  elimmateia 
from  the  limgs  as  such  without  being  converted  into  carbonic  add 
(Lancet,  1873,  1,  p.  741). 
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Coal  and  Coke  Vapours.    Sulphurous  Acid. 

Products  from  burning  coal  and  coke, — The  gases  extricated  in  the 
smothered  combustion  of  ooal  or  coke  are  of  a  compound  nature. 
In  addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dose  room  in  which  such  a  combustion 
has  been  going  on,  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  and  from  coal,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases.  These 
emanations  are  equally  fatal  to  life ;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  very  irritating  properties  they  give  waminff  of  their 
presence,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  occasion  fatid  accidents. 
From  an  accident  which  occurred  at  Colchester  a  few  years  since^ 
in  which  two  children  lost  their  lives,  it  would  appear  that  some 
persons  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  vapour  of  coke 
IS  less  fatal  than  the  vapour  of  charcoal.  The  stdphurous  acid 
eas,  when  existing  in  a  small  proportion  in  air,  has  the  effect  of 
irritating  the  air-passages  so  violently  that,  if  accidentally  respired, 
it  would  commonly  compel  the  person  to  leave  the  spot  before 
the  vapours  had  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  destroy  life. 
Nevertheless,  accidents  from  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke  some- 
times occur. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — The  following  cases  will  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  may  be  met 
with  on  these  occasions.     Some  years  since  fo\ir  persons,  in  a  state 
of  asph3rxia,  were  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital.     It  appeared  that 
on  the  previous  evening  they  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fore- 
castle of  a  coal-brig,  and  had  made  a  fire.     About  six  or  seven 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  some  of  the  crew  accidentally  placed  a 
covering  over  the  flue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped  the  escape 
of  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  of  a  kind  of  coal  containing 
much  sulphur.     Early  in  the  morning  one  of  the  crew,  on  opening 
the  hatches,  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying  on  the  floor  sense- 
less and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in  a 
similar  condition.     The  air  in  the  place  was  most  oflensive.     After 
the  men  were  brought  on  deck  one  of  them  aged  twenty-one,  began 
to  recover,  and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  he  seemed  only  giddy, 
as  if  intoxicated  :  he  soon  completely  recovered.  Another,  aged  forty, 
after  breathing  oxygen-gas  and  having  brandy  and  ammonia  ad- 
ministered to  him,  showed  no  symptoms  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a 
few  hours.     A  third,  aged  seventeen,  soon  began  to  rally,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  able  to  answer  questions  ;  he  declared  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  felt  no  pain,  sense  of  oppression,  or  weight, 
either  in  his  head  or  chest.     The  fourth,  aged  fifteen,  died  the 
following  day,  having  shown  no  symptoms  of  rallying.     Stimulants 
were  administered  and  warm  fomentations  were  used,  but  all  efforts 
to  produce  reaction  failed.     The  appearances  presented  by  these 
persons  when  brought  in,  were  as  follows  : — The  lips  were  pmple, 
the  countenance  was  livid,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cold  ;  the 
hands  and  nails  were  purple  ;  the  breathing  was  quick  and  short — 
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the  pulBe  small,  quick,  and  feeble  ;  the  papiLiwere  fixed,  and  there 
was  total  insensibility.  The  body  of  the  man  aged  forty  was  in- 
spected four  hoiurs  a^r  death.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
oonffested,  and  there  was  a  larffe  quantily  of  fluid  under  the  araoh- 
noid  or  middle  membrane  :  t£e  sinuses  were  gorged  with  blood ; 
the  lungs  were  in  a  state  of  great  congestion,  as  were  also  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  It  was  remarked  that,  in  its  congested  con- 
dition,  this  body  was  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  an  executed 
culprit.  The  body  of  the  lad  aged  fifteen  was  inspected  about  thirty- 
three  hours  after  death.  Under  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane 
of  the  brain  was  observed  one  small  ecchymosed  spot ;  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  there  were  more  bloody  points  than  usual :  & 
small  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  under  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
and  the  sinuses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood.  The  lungs  showed 
no  congestion,  but  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  much  dieh 
tended  with  blood.  (For  a  report  of  cases  of  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  coal- vapour,  see  'Med.  Gras.'  voL  9,  p.  935  ;  also  'Dub. 
Med.  Press,'  Jan.  31, 1849,  p.  69,  and  'Med.  Oaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  937.) 

A  case  showing  the  fatal  effects  of  coal-vapour  occurred  to  Dr. 
Davidson.  A  man  lost  his  life  from  sleeping  in  a  closed  room  witii 
a  fire  to  which  there  was  no  flue.  The  lungs  were  found  gorged 
with  blood,  and  the  windpipe  and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frotiiy 
muco-sanguineous  fluid ;  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  was 
slightly  injected  ;  there  was  a  small  efiusion  in  each  pleural  cavity ; 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  dark  liquid  blood  ;  the  dura 
mater  was  much  injected  ;  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  were  completely  congested,  and  there  was  subarach- 
noid eflusion.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented 
numerous  bloody  points.  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  April  1847,  p.  763.) 
In  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette '  (April  3,  1852,  p.  353)  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  three  cases  of  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  coal- vapour.  (See  also,  for  other  cases  which  proved  fatal^ 
the  same  journal,  Marob  31,  1860,  p.  323.) 

Analysis, — Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  b^  its  power- 
ful and  suffocating  odour,  which  resembles  thftt  of  burmng  sulphur. 
The  best  test  for  its  presence  is  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch, 
which  speedily  acquires  a  blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the 
vapoiu:. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coal-gas  are  equally 
destructive  to  life  :  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  sidphuroua 
and  nitric  adds. 

VAPOims  OF  Lime  Brick  and  Cement  Kilns. 

Gaseous  products  from  lime-bumiiig. — In  the  burning  of  lime 
carbonic  acid  is  given  out  abundantly,  but,  owin^  to  the  nature  of 
the  fuel  used,  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  with 
it.  Persons  who  have  incautiously  slept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
burning  lime-kiln  during  a  winters  night,  have  been  destroyed  by 
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the  respiration  of  these  vapours.  The  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in 
such  a  situation  would  commonly  suffice  to  indicate  the  real  cause 
of  death  ;  but  a  practitioner  ought  not  to  be  the  less  prepared  to 
show  that  there  existed  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death  about  the 
person.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  might  be  murdered,  and  the 
body  placed  subsequently  near  a  kiln  by  the  murderer  in  order  to 
avert  suspicion.  If  there  are  no  marks  of  external  violence,  the 
stomach  should  be  carefully  examined  for  poison  ;  in  the  absence 
of  all  external  and  internal  injuries,  medical  evidence  will  avail  but 
little  ;  for  a  person  might  be  criminally  suffocated,  and  his  body, 
if  found  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  would  present 
scarcely  any  appearances  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  could  be 
securely  based.  The  vapours  of  brick-kUns  are  equally  deleterious, 
the  principal  agent  being  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide  ; 
although  I  have  found  that,  according  to  the  stage  of  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid  may  be  evolved.  In  September  1842  two  boys  were 
foimd  dead  on  a  brick-kiln  near  London,  whither  they  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  roasting  potatoes.  Although  the  cause  of  death  in 
both  cases  was  clearly  suffocation,  in  one  instance  the  body  was 
extremely  livid,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  lividity  whatever ! 
Such  accidents  are  frequent :  in  November  1844  an  inquest  was  held 
at  Manchester  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  vapours  of  cement-kilns  are  quite  as  noxious  as 
those  of  brick-kilns  :  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  predominate  in 
them. 

Confined  Air. 

Symptoms  and  effects. — An  animal  confined  within  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  which  it  is  compelled  to  breathe,  will  soon  fall  into 
a  state  of  lifelessness.  A  human  being  in  the  same  way  may  be 
suffocated,  if  confined  in  a  close  apartment  whore  the  air  is  not 
subject  to  change  or  renewal,  while  the  products  of  respiration  are 
accumulated  ;  and  the  effects  are  hastened  when  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  crowded  together  in  a  small  space.  The  change  which  air, 
thus  contaminated  by  breathing,  undergoes  may  be  very  simply 
stated.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  100  parts  will  remain  nearly 
the  same  ;  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  probably  vary  from  8  to  12 
per  cent. ,  while  the  remainder  will  be  made  up  chiefly  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  many  persons  are  crowded  together  the  air  will  acquire  a 
high  temperature,  and  it  will  be  saturated  with  aqueous  ivapour 
which  contains  decomposing  animal  matter  derived  from  the  lungs 
and  skin.  From  this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  air  which  has  been 
contaminated  by  continued  breathing  will  operate  fatally  on  the 
human  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  deficient  in  oxygen, 
and  partly  from  the  noxious  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  it.  The  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  respired  air 
ii  subject  to  variation  :  according  to  the  experiments  of  Allen  and 
Pepys,  it  never  exceeds  10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  mixture, 
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how  frequently  soever  it  may  have  been  received  into  and  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  The  influence  of  respiration  on  air  may  be  thus 
r  stated  : — ^An  adult  consumes  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  air  per 
minute,  and  the  air  expired  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  a  person  continues  to 
breathe  the  same  air  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  is 
reduced  at  each  successive  expiration.  When  the  amount  in  air 
has  reached  10  or  12  per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs, 
and  the  blood  is  no  longer  depurated.  For  healthy  existence  a 
human  being  requires  20  cubic  feet  or  125  gallons  of  air  per  hour. 
A  common  candle  will  consume  as  much  as  two  gallons  of  air  per 
minute,  or  render  that  quantity  of  air  unfit  for  respiration.  Dalton 
f oimd  that  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  atmospheric  proportion  being  therefore  increased 
more  than  twentyfold.  It  is  certain  that  insensibility  and  death 
would  ensue  in  a  human  adult  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
confined  air  had  disappeared :  but  the  opportimity  can  rarely  present 
itself  of  analysing  such  a  contaminated  mixtiure,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid 
would  exist  when  the  confined  air  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  had 
respired  it.  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  close  rooms  is  not  collected  on  the 
floor,  but  equally  diffused  throughout.  The  whole  mass  of  air  is 
in  fact  vitiated,  and  requires  renewal.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  38. 
p.  351 ;  see  also  '  Report  on  Mines,'  1864,  App.  B,  p.  196,  ana 
*  Chemical  News,'  Feb.  17, 1866,  p.  79.) 

Coal-Gas.     Cabburetted  Hydrogen. 

Coal-gas  is  a  compound  which  acts  directly  as  a  poison  when  re- 
spired. Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  respiration 
of  air  contaminated  with  it.  Its  composition  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  according  to  circumstances.  Mitscherlich  found  that  it 
was  principally  composed  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  proportions  of  66  per  cent,  of  the  mrst, 
21 '3  of  the  second,  and  11  of  the  third.  M.  Tourdes  found  that 
the  proportions  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide 
were  nearly  equal,  i.e.  about  22  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  coal-gas 
as  supplied  to  London  shows  that  in  1,000  parts  it  contains — of 
hydrogen,  464*3  ;  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  389*3 ;  carbonic 
oxide,  56*2  ;  olefiant  gas,  38*6  ;  watery  vapour,  24*8  ;  nitrogen, 
22*2  ;  carbonic  acid,  4*6.  The  difference  in  composition  depends 
on  the  heat  to  which  the  gas  has  been  submitted.  Some  consider 
that  carbonic  oxide  is  the  poisonous  principle  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  hydro-carbons  also  have  a  specially  noxious  influ- 
ence, although  the  use  of  the  safety-lamp  in  mines  proves  that  a 
mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  with  air  in  an  explosive  pro- 
portion, may  be  breathed  for  a  certain  time  without  producing^ 
serious  effects. 

PF 
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Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death, — ^The  i^mptoms  produced 
by  coal-gas,  when  mixed  in  a  large  proportion  with  air,  are — ^giddi- 
ness, headache,  nausea  with  vomiting,  confusion  of  intellect,  loss 
of  consciousness,  general  weakness  and  depression,  partial  paralysis, 
convulsions,  and  the  usual  phenomena  of  asphyxia.  The  appear- 
ances after  death  will  be  understood  from  the  following  cases.  In 
January  1841  a  family  residing  at  Strasburg  breathed  for  forty 
hours  an  atmosphere  contaminated  with  coal-gas,  which  had  escaped 
from  a  pipe  passing  near  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  they 
lodged.  On  the  discovery  of  the  accident  four  of  the  family  were 
foimd  dead.  The  father  and  mother  still  breathed,  but,  in  spite  of 
treatment,  the  father  died  in  twenty-four  hours  :  the  mother  re- 
covered. When  the  five  bodies  were  inspected  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  appearances  ;  but  the  principal  changes  observed 
were,  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, — the  pia  mater 
(inner  membrane)  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  brain  intensely  red.  In  three  of  the  cases  there  was 
an  effusion  of  blood  (coagulated)  on  the  dura  mater  and  in  the 
spinal  canal.  The  lining-membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  strongly 
injected,  and  there  was  spread  over  it  a  thick  viscid  froth  tinged 
with  blood  ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  was  coagulated.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Jan. 
1842.)  In  two  cases  communicated  by  Mr.  Teale  to  the  *  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports '  (No.  8),  there  was  found  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  with  injection  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  ;  the  blood  was  remarkably  liquid.  An  aged  woman  and 
her  granddaughter,  who  had  been  annoyed  by  the  escape  of  gas 
during  the  day,  retired  to  bed,  and  they  were  foimd  dead  about 
twelve  hours  afterwards.  In  April  1873  four  members  of  a  family 
were  foimd  dead  in  their  bedroom  at  Dundee.  The  mother,  father, 
and  two  children  had  retired  to  rest  quite  well.  There  was  a  strong 
smell  of  coal-gas  on  entering  the  room,  and  they  had  undoubtedly 
died  from  the  effects  of  this  gas  while  sleeping.  Gas  had  been 
formerly  supplied  to  the  house,  but  had  been  cut  off  for  some  time. 
This  must  have  been  carelessly  done,  for  there  was  still  a  sufficient 
connexion  to  allow  of  its  escape  into  the  room.  These  facts  show 
that  life  may  be  insidiously  destroyed  by  the  breathing  of  this  gas 
without  giving  the  slightest  warning. 

In  the  cases  above  related,  the  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  were 
owing  to  the  long--continued  breathing  of  it  in  a  diluted  state. 
The  quantity  contained  in  the  air  of  the  rooms  must  have  been 
very  small :  in  M.  Tourdes'  case  it  was  probably  not  more  than  8 
or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little  above  this  proportion  the  mixture 
with  air  becomes  explosive ;  and  there  had  been  no  explosion  in 
this  case,  although  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  persons  were 
found  dead,  a  stove  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  active  combustion , 
a  candle  had  been  completely  burnt  out.  In  Mr.  Teale's  causes 
who  first  entered  the  house  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  coal- 
sHH  the  air  could  be  breatned. 

has  pubUahod  a  caae  ol  i^iaoning  by  coal-gas,  wliich 
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shows  how  easily  life  may  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  appesranoes  in 
the  body  are  more  fully  described  than  nsuaL  In  November  1861 
Mr.  Bloxam  saw  the  deceased,  who  was  a  gasfitter ;  his  body  was 
supported  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor.  The  man  had  acci- 
dentaUy  breathed  co^-gas  mixed  with  air  while,  connecting  a  tube 
with  a  meter.  The  skin  was  cold,  the  cornea  glazed,  and  the  face 
pale  and  placid  :  there  was  some  &oth  about  the  mouth,  the  pupils 
were  rather  dilated,  and  the  limbs  supple.  There  was  a  strong  smell 
of  gas  in  the  place.  He  was  working  in  a  closet,  and  he  was  found 
insensible  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps  in  a  sitting  posture, — ^his  head 
on  one  side,  his  arms  hanging  down,  and  his  back  leaning  against 
the  wall,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  his  work.  He 
had  evidently  died  quietly  and  placidly  on  his  seat,  and  had  made 
no  attempt  to  descend  the  steps.  He  was  last  seen  alive  an  hour 
before  he  was  found  dead,  and  he  no  doubt  died  rapidly  from  the 
inhalation  of  the  gas.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  Externally  the  skin  of  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  pale, — ^rigidity  was  well-marked,  and  there  was 
general  lividity  of  the  back  of  ike  body  as  well  as  of  the  limbs.  The 
blood  was  everywhere  fluid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not 
congested,  but  were  rather  pale  than  otherwise  ;  the  ventricles  con- 
tained a  pale  serum.  There  was  a  strong  odour  of  coal-gas  on  expos- 
ing the  brain.  The  lungs  were  of  a  durk-red  colour,  and  did  not 
collapse  on  raising  the  chest-bone;  they  were  dark  at  the  back  of  the 
lobes  from  gravitation  of  blood  ;  their  structure  was  healthy.  The 
windpipe  and  bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A 
powerful  odoiur  of  gas  was  perceived  on  compressing  the  limgs.  The 
heart  was  healthy  ;  the  right  cavities  were  distended  with  blood— 
the  left  were  nearly  empty  ;  the  blood  was  everywhere  black.  There 
was  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  no  other  unusual 
appearance.     ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  voL  45,  p.  103.) 

Goal-gas  therefore,  like  other  aerial  poisons,  may  destroy  life  if 
long  breathed,  although  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce  any  serious 
eflects  in  the  first  instance !  This  gas  owes  its  peculiar  odour  to  the 
vapour  of  naphtha :  the  odour  begins  to  be  perceptible  in  air  when 
the  gas  forms  only  the  1000th  part,  it  is  easily  perceived  when  form- 
ing the  700th  part,  but  the  odour  is  strongly  marked  when  it  forms 
the  150th  part  (Tourdes).  In  most  houses  in  which  gas  is  burnt, 
the  odour,  owing  to  leakage,  is  plainly  perceived  ;  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  health  and  life  may  not  often  be  aflected 
by  the  long-continued  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  containing  but 
a  small  proportion.  The  odour  will  always  convey  a  sufficient 
warning  against  its  poisonous  eflects.  It  should  be  known  that  this 
gas  will  penetrate  into  dwellings  in  an  insidious  manner.  In  Mr. 
Teale^s  cases,  the  pipe  from  which  the  gas  had  escaped  was  situated 
about  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  bedroom  where  the  women  slept ; 
the  gas  had  permeated  through  the  loose  earth  and  rubbish,  and 
had  entered  the  apartment  through  the  floor.     I  have  notes  of 
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several  other  cases  in  which  coal-gas  has  thus  destroyed  life  by 
slow  leakage  into  bedrooms. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  proportion  of  this  gas 
in  air  will  prove  fatal.  An  atmosphere  containing  from  7  to  12  per 
cent,  has  been  found  to  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
when  the  proportion  was  from  IJ  to  2  per  cent,  it  had  little  or  no 
effect.  With  respect  to  man,  it  may  destroy  life  if  long  respired 
when  forming  about  9  per  cent.,  i.e.  when  it  is  in  less  than  an 
explosive  proportion.  (See  *  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.'  vol. 
20,  p.  253  ;  also,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  vol.  1,  p.  467.)  The  late 
Dr.  Aldis  observed  in  his  experiments  that  in  ordinary  coal-gas 
mixed  with  air,  rats  were  rendered  insensible  in  half  a  minute,  and 
died  in  a  minute  and  a-half  to  two  minutes.  There  was  before 
death  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The  gas  was  allowed 
to  enter  slowly  into  a  bell-jar  of  air  in  which  the  animals  were 
placed.     (*  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  vol.  45,  p.  100.) 

Nitrous  Oxide. 

A  recent  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  as  an 
Ansesthetic,  renders  a  short  notice  of  it  necessary  in  this  place.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  the  first  to  show  by  experiments  on  himself 
that,  under  certain  precautions,  it  might  be  breathed  when  mixed 
with  air  without  danger  to  life,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing an  agreeable  species  of  intoxication. 

In  January  1873  it  was  administered  by  a  dentist  at  Exeter  to  a 
lady,  8Bt.  38,  at  her  own  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  diuring  the 
extraction  of  a  molar  tooth.  A  physician  carefully  examined  her 
before  the  operation,  and  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  preclude 
the  use  of  the  gas.  The  nitrous  oxide  was  pure  :  it  had  been 
safely  used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  condenser,  and  an  ap- 
paratus was  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  expired 
air.  The  total  quantity  administered  was  about  six  gallons.  This 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  overdose.  Sir  H.  Davy  himself  breathed 
with  safety  five  gallons  in  one  of  his  early  experiments.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  inhalation,  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse 
became  rapid  and  less  full,  indicating  an  action  on  the  heart ;  the 
patient  was  then  sensible,  and  the  apparatus  was  removed.  The 
operation  was  commenced,  but  the  lady  insisted  on  having  the  gas 
again.  She  took  it ;  insensibility  came  on,  and  the  operation  was 
completed.  Immediately  afterwards  the  face  became  livid,  the 
features  began  to  swell,  and  the  tongue  protruded.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  restore  her,  she  did  not  recover  from  the  state  of 
insensibility  ;  she  breathed  two  or  three  times,  and  the  pulse  then 
ceased.  No  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.  The  above-men- 
tioned facts  were  given  in  evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  and 
the  medical  opinion  was  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in 
producing  paralysis  of  respiration,  and  that  in  this  case  no  fore- 
&oii{g^t  oould  have  prevented  the  result.     The  jury  returned  a 
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verdict  of  homicide  by  miBadventure.  (*  Lancet,'  ISTS,  vol.  1, 
pp.  178,  245,  253.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  on  this  occasion 
death  may  have  taken  place  from  suffocation,  by  blood  entering  the 
air-passages  ;  but  while  there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this, 
all  the  facts  appear  to  show  that  the  gas  operated  as  a  blood -poison, 
and  destroyed  life. 

According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Joylet  and  Blanche 
('  Archives  de  Physiologic,'  Juillet  1873),  this  gas,  when  breathed, 
operates  fatally  by  producing  pure  asphyxia.  The  insensibility 
which  is  a  result  of  breathing  the  gas,  is,  in  their  view,  owing  to 
the  non-oxygenation  of  the  blood.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  blood  and 
circulated  with  it,  the  blood  not  having  the  power  to  separate  the 
combined  oxygen  from  it.  According  to  these  physiologists,  the 
ansesthetic  state  produced  by  this  gas  is  owing  to  temporary  as- 
phyxia, which,  in  proportion  to  its  duration  and  the  time  for  which 
air  is  cut  off,  may  end  in  recovery  or  death.  (*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.' 
Aug.  1873,  p.  141.)  There  is  not  only  a  circulation  of  unaerated 
bloodf  but  this  liquid  containing  the  nitrous  oxide  in  solution,  may 
produce  some  direct  effect  on  the  nerve-centres. 

Sulphuretted  Hydsooek. 

This  gas  has  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  body  than  either  car- 
bonic acid  or  charcoal- vapour.  Persons  are  sometimes  accidentally 
killed  by  it ;  but  the  very  offensive  odour  which  a  small  portion  of 
it  communicates  to  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to  announce 
its  presence,  and  thus,  with  due  caution,  to  prevent  any  dangerous 
consequences.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  breathed  in  its  pure 
state,  is  instantaneously  fatal.  It  exerts  equally  deleterious  effects 
upon  all  animals,  and  through  all  the  textures  of  the  body,  but  es- 
pecially through  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  human  body  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  which  it  is  breathed.  When  in  a  moderately  diluted  state,  the 
person  speedily  falls  inanimate.  An  immediate  removal  to  pure 
air  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  with  cold  affusion,  may,  how- 
ever, suffice  to  restore  life.  According  to  the  accoimt  given  by  those 
who  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is  preceded  by  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples ;  also  by  giddiness, 
nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and  sensation.  If  the 
gas  in  a  still  less'concentrated  state,  be  respired  for  some  time,  coma, 
insensibility,  or  tetanus  with  delirium  supervenes,  preceded  by 
convulsions  or  pain  and  weakness  over  the  whole  of  the  body. 
The  skin  in  such  cases  is  commonly  cold,  the  pulse  irregular,  and 
the  breathing  laborious.  When  the  air  is  but  slightly  contaminated 
with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  lon^  time  without  producing 
any  serious  symptoms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea  or 
sickness  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  head,  or  diffused  pains  in  the 
abdomen.     These  symptoms  are  often  observed  to  affect  those  who 
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are  engaged  in  chemical  manipulations  with  this  gas.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  appears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  when  highly  concen- 
trated, but  Uke  a  narcotico-irritant  when  much  diluted  with  air.  It 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  to  which  it  gives  a  brownish-black  colour, 
and  it  is  in  this  state  circulated  throughout  the  body.  In  all  cases 
a  noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas,  is  indicated  by  an  offen- 
sive smell  producing  nausea  and  sickness.  (For  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  it,  in  which  the  person  recovered,  see  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol. 
43,  p.  871.) 

Appearances  after  death, — On  examining  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when 
breathed  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  the  inspection  is  recent,  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  have  been  observed : — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  throat  is  commonly  covered  by  a  brownish  viscid  fluid. 
An  offensive  odour  is  exhaled  ftom.  aU  the  cavities  and  soft  parts  of 
the  body.  These  exhalations,  if  received  into  the  lungs  of  those  en- 
gaged in  making  the  inspection,  sometimes  give  rise  to  nausea  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even  cause  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  galvanic  stimulus.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  the  soft  or- 
gans generally,  are  distended  with  black  liquid  blood.  There  is 
also  great  congestion  about  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
blood  has  been  found  everywhere  liquid  and  dark-coloured :  the 
body  rapidly  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process.  When  death  has 
occurred  from  the  breathing  of  this  gas  in  a  more  diluted  form, 
the  appearances  are  less  marked.  There  is  then  general  congestion 
of  the  internal  organs,  with  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood. 
In  fact,  in  such  cases  the  appearances  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  produced  by  carbonic  acid.  Four  men  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Fleet  Lane  Sewer  in  February  1861 ;  they  were  found  dead,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  the  cause  of 
death.  An  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  is 
reported  in  the  *  Lancet  *  by  Mr.  Holden  and  Dr.  Letheby  (February 
23,  1861,  p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  open,  the  lips  and 
tongue  livid,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  fluid, 
the  limgs  congested,  the  heart  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  the  right 
side  gorged,  and  there  was  a  bloody  froth  in  the  windpipe.  In  the 
brain  the  large  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  full  of  black  fluid 
blood. 

In  June  1857  six  persons  lost  their  Hves,  at  Cleator  Moor,  near 
Whitehaven,  by  the  respiration  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  diluted 
form,  by  reason  of  their  having  slept  in  small  close  ill- ventilated 
rooms,  into  which  the  gas  had  penetrated.  Three  of  the  deceased 
persons — ^a  husband,  wife,  and  child,  of  one  family  (Armstrong) — 
had  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  health,  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  June.  Two  of  them  were  found  the  next  morning  dead  in  bed, 
and  a  third  (the  child)  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  she  died.  The 
AoiiJii^  a  heftltiiy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed  with  his  door 
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dosed,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  an  hour.  The  fifth,  a  child,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  died  the  same  day.  The 
sixth  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  died  on  the 
12th  of  June. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  some  who  recovered  were  nausea, 
sickness,  giddiness  and  insensibility.  On  inspection  of  the  body  of 
one  child,  the  pupils  were  found  dilated, — viscid  mucus  escaped  from 
the  nostrils, — ^tiiere  was  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  aa  well  as 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  the  adult  who  died  in  an  hour,  the 
pupils  were  natural,  the  jaws  firmly  clenched,  the  fingers  contracted, 
and  the  nails  blue ;  there  was  great  cadaveric  lividity,  and  a  quantity 
of  fluid  with  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  The 
lungs  were  much  congested,  and  serum  was  effused  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  The  heart  contained  a  little  fluid  blood,  and  was  some- 
what flaccid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  gullet  was 
redder  than  natural,  and  in  the  former  there  was  frothy  mucus.  The 
stomach,  as  well  as  the  laige  and  small  intestines,  were  highly  con- 
gested but  otherwise  healt£y.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
greatly  engorged  with  blood,  which,  as  in  the  body  ^nerally,  was 
very  dark  ana  fluid.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  who  examined  the  body 
of  ^e  child,  drew  the  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  subs^ 
quent  inquiry,  that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Dr.  Thompson,  who  examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also 
inferred  that  some  noxious  gas  or  gases  had  destroyed  life.  Having 
been  required  by  the  Home  Omce  to  investigate  the  cause  c^ 
death  in  these  cases,  I  visited  Oleator  on  the  ^kkd  of  June,  and 
found  that  the  cottages  in  which  the  accidents  had  occurred,  were 
built  upon  a  heap  of  iron-slag,  which  also  abutted  on  the  premises 
behind.  The  slag  contained,  among  other  matters,  sulphide  of  iron 
and  sulphide  of  ^cium.  A  foul  smell,  compared  to  that  of  cinders 
extinguished  by  water,  had  for  some  time  been  perceived  about  the 
rooms,  chiefly  at  night  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed  ; 
and  the  day  oef  ore  &e  occurrence  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  had  washed 
through  the  slag-heap,  and  aggravated  the  effects.  The  heap  of 
slag  was  burning  in  certain  parts,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was 
evolved  in  laige  quantities  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  Le.  a  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the 
stone  pavement  in  the  lower  rooms,  the  slag  below  was  found  damp, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  still  issuing  from  it.  The  white- 
lead  paint  in  the  closets  was  partly  converted  into  black  sulphuret, 
and  this  chemical  change  was  found  in  patches  on  the  chamberHlooi' 
of  one  small  room  in  'vniich  two  persona  had  died. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  were  observed  in  the  living,  the 
appearances  in  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wet 
slag  beneath  the  foundation,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during 
the  night,  with  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen had  escaped  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  poison  the  air  and  destroy 
life,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  to  this  effect.  A  suggestion  was 
ouade  that  carbonic  acid  might  have  caused  the  symptoms  and  destib^ 
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but  there  was  no  souroe  of  carbonic  acid  but  the  breath ;  and  there 
isy  I  believe,  no  instance  known  of  any  adult  having  breathed  him- 
self to  death  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  containing  600  cubic  feet  of 
air, — not  to  mention  that  persons  had  slept  in  similar  rooms  in 
the  same  row  of  cottages,  at  a  distance  from  the  slag-heap,  without 
perishing  from  such  a  cause.  Another  theory  was  put  forward,  to 
the  effect  that  carbonic  oxide  in  the  vapours  of  some  blast-furnaces 
had  found  its  way  into  the  rooms  where  these  persons  had  died ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces 
rendered  this  impossible.     Persons  who  had  left  their  windows 

rn,  whereby  these  vapours  might  have  entered,  escaped,  while 
deaths  occurred  only  in  those  houses  in  which  the  doors  and 
windows  were  completely  dosed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours,  as 
it  is  never  found  pure  except  in  a  chemical  laboratory ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances proved,  left  no  doubt  that  this  gas  was  the  principal 
agent  of  death.  This  seems  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  the 
fact,  that  after  a  channel  for  drainage  had  been  cut  through  the  slag- 
heap  and  the  slag  removed,  no  casualty  took  place. 

As  in  reference  t6  carbonic  acid,  an  atmosphere  which  may  be 
breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity  will  ultimately  destroy  life. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  fatal  proportion,  however  diluted  or 
mixed  with  other  vapour8,'would  always  be  indicated  by  a  disagreeable 
smell ;  although  from  habit,  as  well  as  probably  from  the  effects  of 
the  gas  on  the  nervous  system,  this  offensive  smell  might  not  be  per- 
ceived when  a  person  had  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  poisoned 
atmosphere.  In  the  cases  of  the  HaUsy  which  occurred  at  Shef- 
field in  1862,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaths  of  two  per- 
sons were  caused  by  the  smouldering  of  ashes  in  a  cesspool  ('  Asso- 
ciation Medical  Journal,'  April  1853,  p.  280).  Mr.  Haywood  con- 
sidered that  carbonic  acid  was  the  agent  in  this  case,  although  it  is 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  which  combustion  was 
going  on,  that  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours 
were  simultaneously  evolved. 

Effluvia  of  drams  and  sevxrs. — The  most  common  form  of  acci- 
dent poisoning  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  case 
occurs  which  is  not  purely  accidental)  is  witnessed  among  nightmen 
and  others  who  are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains  and  sewers,  or  in 
the  removal  of  nightsoiL  These  accidents  are  much  more  frequent 
in  France  than  in  England,  the  soil  being  often  allowed  to  coUect 
in  such  quantities  in  Paris  and  other  large  Continental  cities,  as  to 
render  its  removal  a  highly  dangerous  occupation  for  the  workmen. 
According  to  the  results  of  Th^nard's  observations,  there  are  two 
species  of  compound  gases,  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  gases  which 
are  commonly  met  with  in  the  exhalations  of  privies.  The  first 
compound  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  holding 
difiused  through  it  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  hydrosiUphate  of 
ammonia  (sulphide  of  ammonimn).  The  hydrosulphate  is  contained 
abundantly  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantly  rising  from  it 
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in  vapour,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     It 
is  this  vapour  which  gives  the  unpleasant  and  pungent  odour  to 
the  effluvia,  and  causes  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  in  those  who 
unguardedly  expose  themselves  to  such  exhalations.     The  aymptoms 
produced  by  the  respiration  of  this  gaseous  mixture,  when  in  a  con- 
centrated state,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  result  from 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  person  is  but  slightly 
affected,  he  will  probably  complam  of  nausea  and  sickness :  his  skin 
will  be  cold,  his  respiration  free  but  irregular;  the  pulse  is  com- 
monly frequent,  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
chest,  are  affected  by  spasmodic  twitchings.     If  more  strongly 
affected  he  loses  all  power  of  sense  and  motion ;  the  skin  becomes 
cold,  the  lips  and  face  assume  a  violet  hue,  the  mouth  is  covered 
by  a  bloody  and  frothy  mucus ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and 
irregular — the  breathing  hiirried,  laborious,  and  convuLdve;  and 
the  limbs  and  trunk  are  in  a  state  of  general  relaxation.     If  still 
more  severely  affected,  death  may  take  place  immediately ;  or  should 
the  person  survive  a  few  hours,  in  addition  to  the  above  S3rmptom8y 
there  will  be  short  but  violent  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
sometimes  even  accompanied    by    tetanic  spasms.      (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1829,  voL  2,  p.  70.)    If  the  person  is  sensible  he  will  com- 
monly suffer  the  most  severe  pain,  and  the  pulse  may  become  so 
quick  and  irregular  that  it  cannot  be  counted.  When  the  symptoms 
are  of  such  a  formidable  nature,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place. 
The  appearances  met  with  on  making  an  examination  of  the  body 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  death  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  inspection  should  be  made  with  caution,  for  a  too-frequent 
respiration  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  may  seriously  affect  those 
who  imdertake  it.     (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Perrin,   *Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1872,  vol.  2,  p.  73.) 

Analysis. — The  recognition  of  these  gases  and  vapours  is  a  simple 
operation.  The  odour  which  they  possess  is  sufficient  to  determine 
their  presence,  even  when  they  are  diluted  with  a  laige  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  at  once  identified 
by  its  action  on  paper  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
lead  :  if  present  even  in  very  small  proportion  (l-100,000th  part), 
the  moistened  paper  speedily  acquires  a  brownish-black  stain  from 
the  production  of  sulphide  of  lead.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  has  proved  fatal  in  a  diluted  form, 
can  be  detected  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  blood  of  a  dead  body. 
When  the  body  is  recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer,  the  gas 
may  be  found  pervading  the  whole  of  the  tissues  ;  but  in  other 
cases  it  will  be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  as  for  carbonic  acid  in 
poisoning  by  this  gas.  Noxious  gases  are  not  long  retained  by  the 
tissues  ;  a  short  exposure  will  suffice  to  remove  fdl  traces  of  them. 
The  examination  of  the  locality  can  alone  throw  a  light  upon  the 
cause  of  death.  The  proportion  of  the  gas  found  in  an  apartment 
will,  however,  rarely  be  a  criterion  of  the  actual  quantity  which  haa 
deslaroyed  life.     A  person  going  into  a  room  where  the  deceased 
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bodies  are  lying,  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  stifling  smelly 
but  he  may  be  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  with 
the  door  or  window  open .  It  is  not  the  respiration  of  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  breathing  of  the  diluted  noxious  atmosphere  for  many  hours, 
that  really  destroys  life.  The  best  method  of  detecting  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  present  in  a  dead  body  (not  putrefied)  is  to  place  a 
slip  of  card  glazed  with  lead,  in  the  muscles  or  soft  organs :  it 
wUl  sooner  or  later  be  tarnished  and  acquire  a  brown  colour^  if  the 
gas  is  present. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  proved  to  exist  by  the  lead-test 
in  the  vapour  of  hydromdphaie  of  amnuyiiia  when  mixed  with  air, 
while  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  compound,  is  indicated  by  its 
volatile  alkaline  reaction  on  test-paper — also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  vapour  recently  collected,  a  rod  dipped  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  :  the  production  of  dense  white  fumes  announces 
the  formation  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  this 
compoimd  vapour  in  any  mixture  is  at  once  indicated  by  introducing 
paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodimu.  The  hy- 
drosulphate  produces  with  it  a  rich  crimson  colour  :  if  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  alone  is  present,  the  nitroprusside  paper  undergoes  no 
-change.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  universally  known  that  a 
<!andle  will  readily  bum  in  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  gases  with 
air  which,  if  breathed,  would  suffice  to  destroy  life.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1829,  vol.  2,  p.  69.)  The  candle-test  should  be  applied  with  caution 
in  places  where  these  effluvia  are  collected  and  confined  in  sewers 
or  close  cesspools.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  diffused  in  a 
proportion  of  about  7  per  cent,  with  air  it  forms  a  dangerously 
explosive  mixture. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  be  often 
breathed  with  safety  until  the  workmen  commence  removing  the 
soil,  when  a  laige  quantity  of  mephitic  vapour  may  suddenly  es- 
cape, which  will  lead  to  the  immediate  suffocation  of  fdl  present. 
Several  persons  have  been  killed  by  trusting  to  the  previous  burn- 
ing of  a  candle,  in  ignorance  of  tins  fact.  In  descending  in  order 
to  render  assistismce  to  those  who  are  lifeless,  the  person  should  on 
these  occasions,  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  be 
the  cause,  make  a  moderate  inspiration  of  pure  air  and  hold  his 
breath  while  in  the  noxious  mixture.  In  an  accident  which  occurred 
in  Whitechapel,  in  August  1857,  three  men  died  speedily  from 
breathing  the  vapour  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two  others  nearly  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for  getting 
Tid  of  the  gas  is  by  a  free  exposure  of  the  locality,  or  by  exciting 
active  combustion  in  it.  According  to  Parent-Duch4telet  men  can 
work  in  an  atmosphere  containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sul- 
^metted  hydrogen.  The  air  of  one  of  the  principal  sewers  of 
nris  gave  the  following  results,  on  anal3rBi8,  in  100  parts  : — 
Oxygen,  13*79 ;  nitrogen^  81*21  ;  carbonic  acidy  2*01 ;  suli^uretted 
Vuogeiiy  2*99. 

gBMOiui  mixture  in  the  foxm  of  deoxidized  air  was  found 
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by  Th^nard  in  tho  sewers  of  Paris  :  it  was  composed,  in  100  parts, 
of  nitrogen  94,  of  oxygen  2,  and  of  carbonic  add  4.  Sometimes 
the  carbonic  acid  is  combined  with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may  be 
regarded,  chiefly  as  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  holding  diffused  through 
it  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose. 
Its  action  on  the  himian  body  when  breathed  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  its  chemical  composition.  In  its  operation  it  is  essen- 
tially negative,  and  destroys  life  by  cutting  off  the  aooess  of  oxygen. 
The  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
existing  in  it  cannot  give  rise  to  the  asph3rxia  which  so  rapidly  fol- 
lows its  inhalation.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  in 
persons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the  inspiration  of  this  com- 
pound than  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Commonly  the  immediate  removal  to  a  current  of  pure 
air  is  suflicient  to  bring  about  a  recovery.  Should  death  t^e  place, 
it  will  be  found  on  inspection  that  the  internal  appearances  are 
the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  death  from  suffocation. 

Aiudysis,  — This  compound  has  no  offensive  smell ;  it  extinguishes 
a  lighted  candle :  the  carbonic  acid  contained^in  it  may  be  removed  by 
caustic  potash,  and  then  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
mixture  is  formed  of  nitrogen — a  gas  which,  by  its  negative  proper- 
ties, cannot  be  easily  confounded  with  any  other.  In  a  mixed 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  two 
gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  carbonate  and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead. 
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CHAPTER  42. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELBCTBIC  FLUID. — POST-XOBTEir  APPBABAXCBS. — COLD  AK 
OCCASIONAL  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. — SYMPTOMS. — CIBCUM8TAXCB8  WHICH  AC- 
CELEBATB  DEATH. — POST-MORTEM  APPEAHANCBS. — EFFECT  OF  HEAT. — 
STARVATION  A  BARB  CAU8K  OF  DEATH. — SYMPTOMS. — APPEABANCBS  AFTBB 
DEATH. — LEGAL  RELATIONS. 

LlOHTNmO. 

Deaths  from  lightning  are  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Althou^  they  usually  occur  under  circumstances  in  wlum 
the  facts  are  known,  yet  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  the 
marks  of  violence  left  upon  the  dead  bodies  may  be  suggestive  of 
homicide.  Few  or  no  statistics  of  these  deaths  have  been  published 
in  England  ;  but  in  France  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Boudin  show 
the  following  results.     In  twenty-eight  years — from  1835  to  1863^ — 
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2,238  persons  were  killed  by  lightning.  From  1854  to  1864  in- 
clusive, 967  x>er8onB  were  killed,  698  being  males,  and  269  females. 
In  the  year  1864  alone  there  were  87  killed — 61  males  and 
26  females.  Of  34  persons  killed  by  lightning  in  the  open  fields 
during  the  year  1863,  15  were  struck  while  taking  shelter  under 
trees ;  and  of  107  persons  killed  by  lightning  between  1841  and 
1853,  21  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  imder  trees.  Children 
appear  to  escape  this  mode  of  death  more  than  adults.  ('  Chemical 
iNews,'  1865,  July  7  and  Dec  8.)  The  latest  return  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  1871  shows  that  in  1871  there  were  28  deaths  by 
lightning  in  England  and  Wales. 

Cause  of  death. — The  electric  fluid  appears  to  act  fatally  by  pro- 
ducing a  violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Li  general 
there  is  no  sense  of  pain  ;  the  individual  falls  at  once  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  In  a  case  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  person, 
who  was  seen  soon  after  the  accident,  was  foimd  labouring  under 
the  following  symptoms  :  insensibility  ;  deep,  slow,  and  interrupted 
respiration  ;  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system ;  the  pulse 
soft  and  slow ;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible  to  light.  (^  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  the 'usual 
symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  effect  of  a  slight  shock 
is  that  of  producing  stunning ;  and  when  persons  who  have  been 
severely  struck  recover,  they  suffer  from  noises  in  the  ears,  para- 

Ssis,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder.  (*  Med.  Times,' 
ily  15,  1848.)  Insanity  has  even  been  known  to  follow  a  stroke 
of  lightning.  (ConoUy's  *  Keport  of  HanweU,'  1839.)  In  one  case 
the  person  remained  delirious  for  three  days,  and  when  he  recovered 
he  had  completely  lost  his  memory.  (*  Lancet,'  August  3,  1839, 
p.  582.)  A  boy,  get.  4,  received  a  severe  shock  on  the  11th  May, 
was  seized  with  tetanus  on  the  13th,  and  died  in  four  hours.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26, 1855.)  In  another  instance  an  old  man 
who  took  shelter  under  a  tree  felt  as  if  a  vivid  flash  had  struck  him 
in  the  face  :  he  did  not  fall,  but  he  became  almost  blind.  He  suf- 
fered for  some  days  from  frontal  headache,  and  loss  of  sight  super- 
vened.    (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1858.) 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  effects  of  lightning,  generally,  that 
death  is  either  immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  person 
may  however  linger,  and  die  from  the  effects  of  severe  lacerations 
or  bums  indirectly  produced.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  July 
1838,  death  was  thus  caused  indirectly  by  the  effects  of  electricity. 
The  following  case  of  recovery  illustrates  further  the  action  of  the 
electric  fluid  : — Three  persons  were  struck  by  lightning  at  the  same 
time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  tet,  26,  the  symptoms  were  severe. 
An  hour  and  a-half  affcerthe  stroke  he  lay  completely  imconscious, 
as  if  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  his  pulse  was  below  60,  fuU  and  hard  ; 
his  respiration  snoring,  his  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  There 
were  frequent  twitchings  of  tne  arms  and  hands  ;  the  thumbs  were 
fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  jaws  firmly  clenched.  Severe  spasms 
ttfln  came  on^  bo  that  four  men  could  scarcely  hold  the  patient  in 
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his  bed ;  and  liis  body  was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  When  these 
symptoms  had  abated  he  was  copiously  bled  ;  cold  was  applied  to 
the  head,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  mustard-poultices 
to  the  legs.  Stimulating  injections  and  opiimi  were  also  adminis- 
tered :  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  consciousness  slowly 
returned,  and  the  man  soon  completely  recovered.  The  only 
external  injury  discoverable  was  a  red  streak,  as  broad  as  a  finger, 
which  extended  from  the  left  temple  over  the  neck  and  chest :  this 
disappeared  completely  in  a  few  days.  (*  Brit,  and  For*  Med.  Rev.' 
Oct.  1842.)  These  red  streaks  or  marks  sometimes  assume  a  re- 
markable disposition  over  the  skin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Horstmann, 
Casper's  *  Vierteljahrs.'    April  1863,  p.  308.) 

Appearances  after  death, — The  suddenness  of  death  is  such  that 
the  body  sometimes  preserves  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck. 
C  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  18, 1860,  p.  167.)  Generally  speak- 
ing there  are  externally,  marks  of  contusion  and  laceration  about 
the  spot  where  the  electric  current  has  entered  or  passed  out : — 
sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  has  existed  : — on  other  occa- 
sions there  has  been  no  wound  or  laceration,  but  an  extensive 
ecchymosis,  which,  according  to  Meyer,  is  most  commonly  found 
on  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  one  instimce,  which  occurred  in  London 
in  May  1839,  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence  ;  and  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  quoted  from  American  joumalB  in  the '  Medical 
Times '(May  3,  1845,  p.  82.)  The  clothes  are  in  almost  all  cases 
rent  and  torn,  and  partially  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  odour, 
— sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds  and  carried  to  a  distance. 
They  are  occasionally  foimd  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not  a  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Metallic  substances  about  the  person  present 
traces  of  fusion,  and  articles  of  steel  have  been  observed  to  acquire, 
magnetic  polarity.  Dr.  West  has  informed  me,  that  in  a  case  to 
which  he  was  called,  in  which  a  boy  cet.  18,  had  been  in- 
stantly struck  dead  by  lightning,  he  observed  that  a  knife  in  the 
pocket  of  the  decesksed  had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity. 
This  case  further  shows  that  which  has  frequently  been  noticed — 
namely,  that  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to  the  dress,  the 
parts  of  the  body  covered  by  it  have  escaped  injury.  The  deceased 
wore  at  the  time  of  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots  : 
these  were  torn  to  shreds,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron 
nails  in  the  soles,  but  the  feet  of  the  deceased  presented  no  mark 
of  injury !  An  accident  by  lightning  occurred  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  by  which  a  healthy  man  was  instantaneously  killed. 
A  cap  which  tiie  man  wore  had  a  hole  through  it ;  his  hair  was 
singed,  his  shoes  were  burst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.  The 
woodwork  of  the  building  down  which  the  electric  fluid  passed  was 
merely  split,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  burning.  I  have  examined, 
in  several  instances,  the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by 
the  electric  fluid  :  in  each  case  it  has  presented  only  the  appearance 
of  rending  by  mechanical  force. 

Wounds  and  hums  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  body.     The 
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wotindfl  have  oommonly  been  lacerated  puncktres,  like  stabs  pro- 
duced by  a  blunt  dagger.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  struck 
but  not  killed,  a  deep  wound  was  produced  in  one  thigh,  almost 
laying  bare  the  femoral  artery,  This  person  was  struck,  as  many 
otiiers  have  been,  while  in  the  act  of  opening  an  umbrella  during 
a  storm.  Fractures  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  ob- 
served :  in  a  case  mentioned  by  PouiUet,  the  sktdl  was  severely 
fractured  atid  the  bones  were  depressed.  (^  Traits  de  Physique, 
Elect.  Atmosph.*) 

In  May  1864  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Littleport,  was  called  to  see 
three  persons  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  about  twenty 
minutes  previously.  They  had  taken  shelter  under  a  haystack, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.  1.  A  boy,  aged  10, 
was  then  able  to  walk,  although  unable  to  move  his  legs  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence.  All  that  he  remembered  was — he  saw 
the  stack  on  fire  and  called  to  his  father  ;  he  felt  dizzy  all  over  and 
imablo  to  move.  His  hair  and  clothes  were  not  singed,  and  the 
metallic  buttons  on  his  dress  showed  no  signs  of  fusion.  On  re- 
moving his  clothes  a  slight  odour  of  singeing  was  perceptible.  He 
compWned  of  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  were 
several  red  streaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle 
line  in  front  of  the  abdomen  ;  they  then  descended  over  the  pubes, 
and  were  lost  in  the  perineum.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  abrasion  of  the  skin.  This  boy  perfectly  recovered  ;  the  red 
streaks  disappeared  gradually,  and  coiild  hardly  be  traced  four  days 
after  the  injury.  2.  Another  boy,  aged  11,  lay  prostrate  and 
imconscious,  with  an  expression  of  grim  terror  and  suffering ;  he 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  moaned  piteously,  and  flimg  his  legs  and 
arms  about  in  aU  directions.  The  breathing  was  deep,  slow,  and 
laborious  ;  the  heart  palpitating,  pulse  weak  and  very  irregular ; 
the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light.  There  were  in 
this  case  several  red  streaks  converging  from  the  neck  and  shoulders 
to  the  middle  of  the  chest-bone,  and  passing  over  the  abdomen 
until  they  were  lost  on  the  pubes.  There  were  similar  streaks 
radiating  for  a  few  inches  from  the  tuber  ischii  on  each  hip  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  skin.  It  appears  that 
this  boy  was  in  a  sitting  posture  when  struck.  The  hair  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  neck  was  singed,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of 
singeing  was  perceived,  although  his  dothes  showed  no  traces  of 
bluing,  nor  the  metallic  buttons,  of  fusion.  The  boy  became  con- 
scious in  five  hours,  and  rapidly  recovered.  The  red  streaks 
gradually  disappeared,  leaving  marks  of  a  scaly  glistening  white 
appearance,  which  ultimately  left  no  trace  of  their  existence.  3.  A 
man,  aged  46.  Like  the  two  others,  he  was  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  he  appeared  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot :  he  had 
not  moved  hand  or  foot.  The  countenance  was  placid,  and  the 
pupils  were  widely  dilated.  The  electric  fluid  had  produced  a  large 
lacerated  tvoiind  of  the  scalp,  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with 
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the  parietal  bones,  but  without  producing  any  fracture.  The 
electric  fluid  appeared  to  have  passed  down  each  side  of  the  head, 
between  the  soft  parts  and  the  cranium.  On  the  left  side  it  had 
passed  downwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear,  and  terminated  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  rupturing  bloodvessels  and  muscles,  and  causing 
swelling  of  the  parts  with  effusion  of  blood.  It  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  bruise  caused  by  mechanical  violence.  On 
the  right  side  the  current  had  passed  down  to  the  space  above  the 
collar-bone,  causing  lividity  and  swelling  of  the  right  ear  as  well  as 
of  the  adjacent  skin  ;  and  it  terminated  in  a  diu:k-blue  mangled 
patch  of  skin,  in  which  there  were  several  free  communications 
with  the  surface.  The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  slightly 
singed,  and  that  in  front  of  the  chest  was  singed  quite  dose  to  the 
skin,  but  the  hair  which  covered  the  woimd  in  the  scalp,  where  the 
current  had  entered,  was  uninjured.  The  clothes  were  neither  torn 
nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons  were  not  fused.  The  clothes  of 
all  three  were  very  wet.  The  hat  was  not  examined.  The  left  side- 
pocket  of  the  trousers  contained  several  lucifer-matches  and  a  tin 
tobacco-box,  which  were  unaffected  by  the  electric  discharge.  The 
right  pocket  contained  a  knife,  which  had  acquired  strong  magnetic 
polarity.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  cadaveric  rigidity  came  on  in  fourteen  hours  after 
death.  (*  Lancet,'  July  30,  1864,  p.  118.)  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  brain  sustained  severe  injury,  causing  immediate  death.  These 
cases  singularly  present  the  effects  of  lightning  in  three  degrees — 
the  effect  of  a  slight  shock  in  No.  1,  of  a  severe  shock  in  No.  2,  and 
of  a  fatal  shock  in  No.  3.  There  was  but  little  bodily  injury  in 
either  case,  and  no  appearance  of  burning.  The  marks  on  the  skin 
in  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  violence,  but  the 
wound  to  the  scalp  and  the  injuries  to  the  neck  in  No.  3  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  another,  had  not  the  circumstances 
been  fully  known.  The  clothes  probably  escaped  burning  or  tearing 
by  reason  of  their  being  wet,  and  their  readily  conducting  the 
electric  fluid. 

The  Jyiims  occasionally  found  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  ignition 
of  the  clothes.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  subjoined  cases,  that 
bums  even  of  a  severe  kind  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  agency  of 
the  electric  fluid  itself  upon  the  body.  The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan 
met  with  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  :  there 
was  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to  the  first  and  second 
degrees,  but  the  clothes  did  not  show  any  signs  of  combustion. 
On  the  16th  of  July  1852,  a  man,  set.  23,  while  engaged  in 
milking  a  cow  in  a  wooden  shed,  during  a  severe  thunderstorm, 
suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  which  killed  the  cow 
instantly,  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  upon  himself.  He  was  seen 
sixteen  hours  after  the  accident,  and  a  severe  bum  was  found  on  his 
person,  extending  from  the  right  hip  to  the  shoulder,  and  covering 
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« large  portion  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  body.  His  mind  was 
then  wandering,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever. 
The  man  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  injuries  had  not  perfectly  healed.  On  examining 
his  dress,  the  right  sleeve  of  his  shirt  was  found  burnt  to  shreds,  but 
there  was  no  material  burning  of  any  other  part  of  the  dress.  The 
case  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  dress  may  be  burnt 
without  the  surface  of  the  body  being  simultaneously  injured  ;  and 
further,  that  a  bum  may  be  produced  on  the  body,  although  the 
clothes  covering  the  part  may  have  escaped  combustion. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  described  the  cases  of  eight  persons  who  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  there  were 
marks  of  severe  bums.  The  dresses  were  in  parts  much  singed. 
These  cases  show,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  mtense  heat  evolved 
in  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  clothes 
and  body.  The  persons  struck  were  benumbed  or  paralysed  in  various 
degrees,  but  all  ultimately  recovered  ;  but  the  bums  were  so  severe 
that  some  months  elapsed  before  they  were  entirely  healed. 
('Glasgow  Med.  Journal,*  October  1869,  p.  257.)  A  man  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  July  1861.  Externally  there  was  a  bum  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  the  metallic  watchguard  rested  ;  and 
from  the  point  where  the  current  of  electricity  left  the  chain,  the 
skin  was  blistered  in  a  straight  line  down  to  the  feet,  scorching  the 
hair  of  the  pubes  in  its  course.  The  man's  intellect  was  confused,  and 
his  general  condition  was  that  of  collapse.  With  the  aid  of  stimu- 
lants he  became  sufficiently  restored  to  communicate  his  feelings. 
There  was  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  loss  of  sensibility 
(anaesthesia),  and  retention  of  urine.  He  was  deaf,  and  complained 
of  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  thunder  ;  he  had  some  difficulty  in  articu- 
lating, and  pain  in  swallowing  with  a  peculiar  metallic  taste  in  his 
mouth.  The  anaesthesia  passed  away  in  half-an-hour,  but  he  did 
not  completely  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  four  days  ;  the 
bladder  was  paralysed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  relieved  by 
the  use  of  a  catheter,  the  urine  was  high-coloured  and  contained 
an  abundance  of  phosphates.  The  bowels  were  confined.  All 
these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  slight  deafness, 
.and  the  man  was  discharged  convalescent. 

The  following  complete  account  of  the  external  and  internal  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  middle-aged  labourer, 
who  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Schaffer  : — The  man  was  working  in  the  fields  with  several  other 
labourers,  just  after  a  thimderstorm  had  passed  over  andhadappa- 
rentl)!  subsided.  He  was  endeavouring  to  kindle  a  light  with  a  fliint 
and  steel,  when  the  lightning  struck  him.  For  a  moment  after  the 
shock  he  stood  still,  and  then  his  body  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
The  electric  fluid  entered  at  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead,  per- 
forating and  tearing  his  hat  at  that  part :  it  seemed  then  to  have 
become  divided  into  two  currents,  which  passed  down  the  sides  of 
the  body  along  the  lower  limbs  and  out  at  the  feet.     On  the  upper 
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pari  of  the  forehead  was  found  a  aoft  b  welling,  of  a  dark-bine  colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand  :  the  hair  which  covered  it 
was  uninjured.     From  this  spot  two  dark-red  streaks  proceeded  in 
different  directions.     One  of  these  passed  to  the  left,  running  over 
the  temple  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  down  the  neck  to  the  surrace  of 
the  chest,  over  which  it  passed  between  the  left  nipple  and  the 
armpit ;  and  so  made  its  way  over  the  body  to  the  left  inguinal  re- 
gion, where  it  formed  a  large,  irre^gular,  scorched-looking  (brandige) 
paten  on  the  skin.     From  this  point  the  dark-red  streak  again  con- 
tinued its  downward  course,  passing  over  the  great  trochanter,  thea 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  left  leg  to  the  back  of  the  foot,  where 
it  terminated  in  several  small  dark-blue  spots.     The  other  streaky 
which  proceeded  from  the  ecchymosed  swelling  on  the  forehead, 
passed  directly  to  the  right  ear,  which  was  considerably  swollen  and 
of  a  dark-blue  colour ;  from  the  ear  it  ran  downwards  and  back- 
wards along  the  neck,  crossed  the  right  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
eventually  reached  the  right  groin,  where  a  scorched  patdi  of  skin, 
similar  to  that  in  the  left  groin,  was  found.    From  this  part  the 
discoloured  streak  continued  down  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg, 
to  its  termination  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  just  on  the  left  side.     It 
is  remarkable  that  although  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  as  well  as  that 
which  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  track  taken  bjr  the  electric  current 
down  to  the  groin,  was  not  burnt,  yet  at  the  grom  itself,  and  at  eveiy 
part  hence  to  the  foot  over  which  the  electric  stream  had  passed^ 
the  hairs  were  completely  burnt.     The  cause  of  the  skin  and  hair 
in  the  groins  being  burnt  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  buckles 
of  a  belt  which  the  man  wore  round  his  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the 
accident :  the  belt  was  completely  destroyed.     Nothing  further 
worthy  of  notice  was  observed  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face  being  very  red.     The  swelling  of  the  head  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood.     The  bone  beneath  was  not  injured.     About  four  ounces 
of  blood  had  been  e£Eused  in  other  parts  of  the  scalp  correspond- 
ing to  the  swollen  discoloured  patches  outside.     The  vessels  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  were  greatly  congested,  and  the  brain  itself 
contained  much  blood,  especially  observed  in  the  choroid  plexuses. 
A  large  quantity  of  reddish  mucus  was  found  in  the  larynx,  wind* 
pipe  and  air-tubes.     The  lungs  were  loaded  with  dark  blood ;  thore 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  large  vessels.     The  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  more  than  usually  congested.     The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  loaded  with  blood,  especially  the  part 
which  corresponded  to  the  burnt  jiatch  of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.     The  spleen  also  was  large,  and  filled  with  blood. 
Much  blood  was  found  accumul«'ited  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  at  those  parts  which  lay  beneath  the  burnt  surfaces 
outside.     (*  Oesterreich.  Med.  Wochenschrift,*  6th  Juno  1840.^    It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  blood  was  never  found  coagulated 
in  persons  kiUed  by  lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become 
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rigid  after  death.   Experience  has  shown  however  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  in  accordance  with  observed  facts. 

Ecchymoses  resembling  those  produced  by  mechanical  violence 
and  of  great  extent  are  sometimes  met  with.  A  short,  muscular 
man  was  killed  by  lightning.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  burning 
about  the  body.  The  hair  was  singed  considerably  at  the  back  of 
the  heady  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  slightly  above  the  forehead, 
at  each  comer  of  which  there  was  a  dark  ecchymosis.  The  scalp  was 
greatly  ecchymosed  at  the  top  and  at  the  back  of  the  head.  There 
was  a  large  ecchymosis  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  from  this  a  livid 
band  haJf  an  inch  broad,  curvea  sound  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
and  terminated  in  a  laige  ecchymosis  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  right 
clavicle.  The  left  fore-arm  was  scorched  in  front,  and  along  the 
centre  of  the  scorched  surface  ran  a  dark  line  about  three  or  four 
lines  broad.  There  was  a  slight  ecchymosis  on  the  right  thigh  and 
on  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum.  About  half-way  down  the  right 
leg  was  an  extensive  scorch  encircling  the  leg,  and  a  line  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  ran  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole.  The  soles  of  both  feet  were  extensively  blistered, 
and  the  cuticle  charred.  The  clothing  corresponding  to  the  injured 
parts  was  extensively  scorched,  and  large  holes  were  burnt  in  the 
soles  of  the  socks.  The  boots  were  scoi^ed  inside,  but  not  injured 
outside,  although  there  were  iron  nails  in  the  soles.  Excepting 
the  nails  in  the  boots,  there  was  no  metal  about  the  body.  The 
pupils  were  widely  dilated.  Cadaveric  rigidity  was  unusually 
marked,  requiring  great  force  to  overcome  it.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  scalp  was  ecchymosed.  The  brain  appeared  bloodless  and  soft, 
and  there  was  but  little  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  veins  and 
sinuses  of  the  base  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood.  The  heart  was 
flabby  ;  the  right  ventricle  contained  a  small  quantity  of  diu-k  fluid 
blood  :  the  great  veins  were  distended  with  very  dark  blood,  every- 
where perfectly  fluid.  There  was  no  coagulum  or  clot  in  any  part, 
and  the  blood  showed  no  tendency  to  coagulate  after  its  escape. 
The  lungs  were  very  soft  and  much  congested  posteriorly.  (*  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Oct.  14,  1866,  p.  418.) 

The  external  injuries  in  these  cases  resemble  those  caused  by 
violence,  but  the  peculiar  form,  extent  and  direction  of  the  ecchy- 
moses, as  well  as  the  presence  of  marks  of  burning,  either  on  the 
clothes  or  the  body,  were  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  injuries 
produced  by  the  electric  fluid. 

Legal  relations, — Rare  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  must 
be  in  which  a  medico-legal  question  can  arise  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  on  the  body,  a  case  was  tried  in  France, 
in  October  1845,  in  which  medical  eviaence  respecting  the  characters 
of  woimds  caused  by  electricity  was  of  considerable  importance. 
In  August  of  that  year  some  buildings  were  destroyed  at  Malaunay 
near  Rouen,  as  it  was  alleged  on  the  one  side,  by  a  thunderstorm, 
on  the  other,  by  a  whirlwind ;  and  as  the  parties  were  insured 
against  lightning,  they  brought  an  action  for  recovering  the  amount 
insured.     The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accident  havmg  been  duo 
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to  electricity  consiBted, — first,  in  the  alleged  carboimsed  ftppeanooe 
of  the  leaves  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  growin^^  near  ;  and  secondly^ 
in  the  characters  of  the  wounds  on  the  bodies  of  several  persons 
who  were  injured  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  M.  Lesiauvage 
stated  at  the  trial  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  dark  stains 
scattered  over  the  bodies,  and  that  those  who  survived,  suffered  from 
torpor,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  motion.  H!e 
observed,  also,  that  decomposition  took  place  very  speedily  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.  In  one  instance  the  muscles  were 
torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.  This  witness 
attributed  most  of  the  wounds  to  the  effects  of  electricity.  M.  Funel 
deposed,  that  in  each  of  the  dead  bodies  which  he  had  examined,  the 
face  and  neck  were  bloated  and  discoloured,  as  if  death  had  taken 
place  from  asphyxia.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there  were 
any  circumstances  decisively  proving  that  the  buildings  had  been 
destroyed  by  lightning.  M.  Pouillet  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  the  storm  :  he  believed  that  althou^,  as  deposed  to  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  it  might  have  been  attended  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  buildings  with  the  surrounding  trees  were 
really  overthrown  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind,  and  not  by  the 
eleciaic  fluid.  The  description  given  bears  out  this  view,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  unusual  that  trees  when  struck,  unless  old  or 
dry  and  withered,  should  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about 
the  leaves  or  trunk.  (See  '  Oomptes  Kendus,'  Sept.  1846 ;  also 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1133.)  The  scientific  evidence  was  of  the 
most  conflicting  kind.  The  Royal  Court  of  Rouen  decided  that 
the  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  without  en- 
tering into  the  various  theories  of  storms,  condemned  the  Insurance 
companies  to  pay  the  amount  claimed.  ('  Law  Times,'  March  14, 
1846,  p.  490.) 

Cold. 

OaiMe  of  death, — ^The  protracted  exposure  of  the  human  body  to 
a  low  temperature  may  destroy  life  ;  and  although  in  this  country 
cases  but  rarely  occur  in  which  cold  alone  operate  fatally,  it  is  not 
unusual  during  a  severe  winter,  to  hear  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
misery  and  destitution,  being  found  dead  in  exposed  situations. 
On  these  occasions  we  may  reasonably  suspect  uiat  the  want  of 
proper  food  and  nourishment  has  accelerated  death.  It  is,  however, 
convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  effects  of  cold  and  of 
starvation  on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  are  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Symptoms. — ^A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  well  known  to  have  an 
invigorating  effect  upon  the  body ;  but  if  the  cold  is  severe,  and 
the  exposure  to  it  long-continued,  while  the  calorific  function  is  not 
maintained  by  warmui  of  clothing  or  exercise,  £he  skin  becomes 
pale,  and  the  muscles  become  gradually  stiff  and  contract  with 
difficulty,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Sensibility 
is  lost,  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  followed  by  profound  sleep  from 
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irliieh  the  person  cannot  be  readily  roused  :  in  this  state  of  lethatgy 
the  vital  functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  ^p&non  finally  perishes. 
Such  are  the  general  efiects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  body :  its 
influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor, 
and  sleepiness  which  have  been  described  as  consequences  of  a  long 
exposure  to  severe  cold.  Giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  tetanus,  and 
paralysis  have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensibility.  It  has 
been  found  that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  by  the  blood.  At  a  low  temperature  this  fluid  takes  less 
oxygen  ;  hence  it  becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of  the 
blood  affects  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sjrstem.  (Ber^ 
nard,  op.  dt.  p.  114.)  It  was  observed  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow,  that  those  who  were  most  severely  affected  by 
cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  they  also 
complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank  under 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  it 
was  fotmd  impossible  to  rouse  them.  Sometimes  the  nervous  system 
was  at  once  affected  ;  tetanic  convulsions^  followed  by  rigidity  of  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  seized  the  individual  and  he 
Tapidly  fell  a  victim.  Symptoms  indicative  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  also  been  expe- 
rienced by  Arctic  travellers  during  their  residence  within  the  Polar 
circle.  The  late  researches  of  M.  Pouchet  on  the  effects  of  a  freezing 
temperature  on»  animals  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  death 
is  due  to  a  phySKal  change  in  the  blood-globules,  and  not  to  any 
effect  on  tiie  nervous  system.  The  first  phenomenon  produced  by 
cold  is  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
blood-globules  cannot  enter  them  ;  these  vessels,  therefore,  remain 
completely  empty.  The  second  phenomenon  is  an  alteration  of 
these  globules,  amounting  to  their  complete  disorganization.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  animal  cannot  be  restored.  ('  Chemical 
News,'  Dec.  1,  1865,  p.  263.)  A  human  being,  may,  however, 
perish  from  a  degree  of  cold  not  sufficient  to  produce  congelation. 

Circi(mgtances  which  accderaU  death. — There  are  certain  conditions 
which  may  accelerate  death  from  cold.  In  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  exhaustion  Of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  those  who  are  worn  out 
by  disease  or  fatigue,  in  the  aged  and  infirm,  or,  lastly,  in  persons 
who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — the  fatal  effects 
of  cold  are  more  rapidly  manifested  than  in  others  who  are  healthy 
and  temperate.  It  has  been  uniformly  remarked  that  whenever 
the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  either  by  intoxication  or  exhaustion 
from  fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  from  cold.  The  exposure  of 
drunken  persons  during  a  severe  winter,  may  therefore  suffice  to 
destroy  life,  although  the  cold  might  not  be  so  intense  as  to  affect 
others  who  were  temperate.  Casualties  of  this  natiu'e  sometimes 
occur  during  the  winter-season  in  this  metropolis  ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  intoxication  in  accelerating  death  under  such 
circumstances,  may  occasionally  serve  to  remove  a  doubt  in  the 
ndnd  of  a  practitioner  respecting  the  real  cause.    Infants,  especially 
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when  newly  bom,  easily  perish  from  exposnre  to  cold.  Cold,  when 
accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet,  appears  to  have  a  more  powerfully 
depressing  influence  than  when  ^e  air  is  dry, — probably  from  the 
effects  of  evaporation.  The  following  case  related  by  Dr.  Ourrie 
shows  the  fatal  effects  of  exposure  to  cold  winds  accompanied  with 
humidity  : — '  Of  several  persons  who  dung  to  a  wreck,  two  sat  on 
the  only  part  that  was  not  submerged  ;  of  the  others,  all  were  con- 
stantly immersed  in  the  sea,  and  most  of  them  up  to  the  shoulders. 
Three  only  perished,  two  of  whom  were  generally  out  of  the  sea,  but 
frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  surge,  and  at  other  times  exposed 
to  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a  high  and  piercing  wind. 
Of  these  two,  one  died  after  four  hours'  exposure  ;  the  second  died 
three  hours  later,  although  a  strong  healthy  adult,  and  inured  to 
cold  and  hardship  :  the  third  that  perished  was  a  weakly  man.  The 
remaining  eleven,  who  had  been  more  or  less  completely  submerged, 
were  taken  from  the  wreck  the  next  day,  after  twenty-three  hoiurs' 
exposure,  and  they  recovered.  The  person  among  the  whole  who 
seemed  to  have  suffered  least  was  a  negro  :  of  the  other  survivors, 
several  were  by  no  means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them  had  been 
inured  to  the  warm  climate  of  Carolina.  The  fatal  action  of  extreme 
cold  on  animals  has  been  lately  examined  by  M.  Crecchio.  (^  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1868, 1,  p.  436.) 

Appeara/nces  after  death. — Opportunities  rarely  occur  of  ex- 
amining bodies  when  death  results  purely  from  exposure  to  cold. 
The  skin  is  commonly  palUd,  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  as  well  as  the  brain  are  congested  with  blood.  Dr.  Kellie, 
of  Leith,  foimd  in  two  cases  which  he  examined,  a  redness  of  the 
small  intestines  from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  a 
great  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  sufficient  ntunber 
of  cases  have  not  yet  been  inspected,  to  enable  us  to  determine  how 
far  these  two  last-mentioned  appearances  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
sequences of  death  from  cold ;  but  all  observers  have  found  a 
general  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  congestion  uniformly  met  with  in  the  vessels  and  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  some  pathologists  have  regarded  death  from  cold  as 
resulting  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  the  symptoms  which 
precede  death  do  not  bear  out  this  view.  Effusions  of  blood  have 
not  yet  been  observed,  and  a  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
after  deafch  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  these  appearances  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  death  from  severe  bums  and 
scalds.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hilty,  of  Werdenberg,  a 
man,  set.  57,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  died  from  exposure  to  cold 
during  a  severe  winter's  night.  A  minute  description  of  the  ap- 
pearances is  given,  but  the  principal  were,  great  congestion  of 
blood  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  lai^  vessels,  the  blood 
fluid  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  a  congested  state  of  all  the  in- 
ternal organs,  especially  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  numerous  spots 
ot  patches  of  redness  on  the  skin  (frosterythema)  and  the  bladder 
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distended  with  tuine.  (Casper's '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1865, 2, 140.) 
Thus  then  a  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  that  in  order  to  come  to  a 
decision  whether,  on  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  death  has 
taken  place  from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The 
season  of  the  year, — the  place  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  of  the  deceased  is  found, — together  with  the  absence  of  all 
other  possible  causes  of  death  (such  as  from  violent  injuries  or  in- 
ternal disease),  form  the  only  basis  for  a  medical  opinion.  Death 
from  cold  is  not  to  be  determined  except  by  negative  or  presump- 
tive evidence  ;  for  there  is  no  organic  change,  either  extemaUy  or 
internally,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  it  to  enable  a  medical  man 
to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 

HSAT. 

Intense  heat. — The  effect  of  an  intensely-heated  atmosphere  in 
causing  death  has  been  but  little  studied.  Some  years  since  I  was 
considted  in  one  case  in  which  the  captain  of  a  steam-vessel  was 
charged  with  manslaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  be  lashed  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  stoke-hole  of  the  furnace.  The  man  died 
in  a  few  hours  apparently  from  the  effects  of  this  exposture.  The 
engine-rooms  of  steamers  in  the  tropics  have  been  observed  to  have 
a  temperature  as  high  as  140^ ;  and  engineers  after  a  time  become 
habituated  to  this  excessive  heat,  without  appearing  to  suffer  mate- 
rially in  health.  In  certain  manufactures  the  body  appears  to  ac- 
quire a  power,  by  habit,  of  resisting  these  high  temperatures — still 
it  has  been  proved  that  many  suffer  severely.  In  a  Report  on 
the  Employment  of  Children  (1865),  it  is  stated  that  in  a  glass- 
manufactory  a  thermometer  held  close  to  a  boy's  head  stood  at 
130°,  and,  as  the  Inspector  stood  near  to  observe  the  instrument,  his 
hat  actually  melted  out  of  shape.  Another  boy  had  his  hair  singed 
by  the  heat,  and  said  that  his  clothes  were  sometimes  singed  too  ; 
while  a  third  worked  in  a  temperature  of  no  less  than  150^.  Amid 
this  tremendous  heat  they  carry  on  work  which  requires  their  con- 
stant attention :  they  are  incessantly  in  motion.  In  the  Turkish 
bath  higher  temperatures  than  this  have  been  noted,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  serious  symptoms  have  been  occasionally 
produced  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  death  has  residted.  In  attempting  to  breathe  humid  air 
heated  to  temperatures  varying  from  180^  to  200°,  there  is  a  sense 
of  suffocation  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and  other  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  an  effect  on  the  brain :  the  circulation  is  enormously 
quickened. 

In  Jidy  1861,  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body  of  a 
stoker  of  an  Aberdeen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer, 
and  was  not  accustomed  to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before 
the  engine-furnace  he  was  observed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  floor  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  ;  when  carried  on  deck  it  was  found  that  he 
iras  dead.    All  that  was  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  examination 
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-was  an  effusion  of  senun  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  death  had 
been  caused  by  sudden  apoplexy.  In  some  cases  a  person  may 
sink  from  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  long  exposure.  Intense  heat 
appears  generally  to  operate  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  brain 
(heat-apoplexy).  It  has  now  become  one  of  Qie  recognized  causes 
of  de&ih.  in  tins  country  in  the  Registrar-General's  reports.  In 
1870,  112  deaths  &om  sunstroke  were  registered  in  England ;  and 
from  the  returns  just  published  for  1871,  it  appears  that  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  66  persons  died  from  sunstroke  in  that 
year.  In  some  cases  a  person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from 
exhaustion,  or  sjrmptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  may  continue  for 
some  time,  and  the  case  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Death  from  simstroke,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded 
by  some  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  weakness,  giddiness,  head- 
ache, disturbed  vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  followed  by  oppression 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  some  cases  stupor  passmg  into 
profound  coma.  The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  much  greater  than  natural  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 1>  423.)  In 
one  case,  observed  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  the  patient,  a  boy,  sat.  13,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  for  four  d^s,  and  then  had 
a  cataleptic  seizure.  ('Lancet,'  1870,  2, 184.)  Dr.  Passauer  ha« 
fully  considered  this  subject  in  reference  to  armies  in  Horn's  '  Yier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1,  185.  The  symptoms  in  cases  of  sunstroke 
have  not  been  always  accurately  recorded.  In  one  instance  a  medi- 
cal man,  who  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage  in  the 
tropics,  was  able  to  note  and  describe  his  symptoms  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  he  recovered. 
(See  <  Lancet,'  1872, 1,  464 ;  also  2, 128.) 

Stabvation. 

A  ro/re  cause  of  detUh, — Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is 
a  rare  event,  although,  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
verdicts  of  coroners'  juries,  its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be 
uncommon  in  this  and  other  large  cities.  In  one  of  the  Annual 
Kegistration  Returns  it  is  stated  that  130  persons  died  from  starva- 
tion. Such  cases  must,  however,  be  received  with  some  distrust, 
as  care  is  rarely  taken  to  ascertain  precisely  how  far  bodily  disease 
may  have  been  concerned  in  causing  death.  StiQ  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  starvation  should  be  classed  among  the  forms  of  violent  deaths 
being  sometimes  the  result  of  criminal  nefflect  or  inattention  in  the 
trea&ent  of  children  or  of  infirm  and  decrepit  persons,  and  thus 
constituting  homicide  :  or  at  other  times,  aldioi^  rarely,  arising' 
from  an  obstinate  determination  to  commit  suicide  in  tiiose  from 
whom  all  other  means  of  self-destruction  are  cut  off. 

Symptoms, — The  sjrmptoms  which  attend  on  the  privation  of  food, 
or  the  supply  of  improper  food,  have  been  variously  described. 
Beferring  to  cases  which  occurred  during  the  Irish  famine  of  1847f 
l>r.  Donovan  states  that  the  persons  who  suffered,  described  the  paiii' 
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of  hunger  as  at  first  very  acute,  but  said  that  after  twenty-four 
hoiursnad  been  passed  without  food,  the  pain  subsided  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  sinJcing,  experienced  prin- 
cipally in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  accompanied  with  insatiable 
tmrst,  a  strong  desire  for  cold  water,  and  a  distressing  feeling  of 
coldness  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  In  a  short  time  the 
iBce  and  limbs  became  frightfully  emaciated  ;  the  eyes  acquired  a 
peculiar  stare  ;  the  skin  exhaled  an  offensive  smell ;  and  was  covered 
with  a  brownish  filthy-looking  coating,  almost  as  indelible  as  varnish. 
This  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  encrusted  filth,  but  further 
experience  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  morbid  secretion  poured 
out  from  the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  sufferer 
tottered  in  walking  like  a  drunken  man  :  his  voice  was  weak,  like 
that  of  a  person  affected  with  cholera  ;  he  whined  like  a  child,  and 
burst  into  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  respect  to  the  mental 
f  acxdties,  their  prostration  kept  pace  with  the  general  wreck  of  bodily 
power ;  in  many  there  was  a  state  of  imbecility,  in  some  almost 
complete  idiocy  ;  but  in  no  instance  was  there  delirium  or  mania, 
whi^  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  protracted  abstinence 
among  shipwrecked  mariners.  ('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  1848, 
p.  67.) 

Among  the  symptoms  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  a  suppression  of  the  faeces,  or,  if  discharged,  they  are  in 
small  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-coloured  ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured  and  turbid  :  the  intellect  is  dull.  The  person  may  be  ex- 
hausted, and  remain  without  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized 
with  a  furious  delirimn,  which  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
In  the  last  stage  the  body  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  ema- 
ciation, and  before  death  it  evolves  an  offensive  odour,  like  that  of 
incipient  putrefaction.  The  excretions  have  also  a  putrescent  odour. 
The  surface  of  the  skin  may  be  covered  with  spots  (petechia?),  and 
the  person  finally  dies,  in  some  cases  slightly  convulsed.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  415.)  M.  Chassat  foimd,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  in 
some  instances  the  animal  died  after  having  had  successive  attacks 
of  convulsions.     (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  80.) 

In  a  case  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Sloan,  a  healthy  man, 
cet.  66,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  twenty-three 
days  without  food.  When  found  he  was  conscious,  and  he  recognized 
and  named  his  deliverers.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely 
raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  his  fellow- workmen  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  body. 
Under  careful  treatment  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  an  account 
of  his  feelings.  For  the  first  two  days,  hunger  was  his  most  urgent 
symptom.  This  passed  off,  and  he  then  b^an  to  suffer  from  severe 
thirst,  which  he  allayed  by  drinking  some  foul  water.  Aften  ten 
days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  tmable  to  move  from  the  si)ot 
where  he  had  lain  down.  He  slept  but  little,  and  not  soundly — 
never  entirely  losing  the  consdousness  of  his  situation.  HIb  bowels 
only  onoe,  but  he  passed  mine  freely.    The  matter  brought 
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from  lu8  bowels  by  injections,  was  dark-ooloored  like  meoonimn, 
and  yery  fostid.  He  died  on  the  third  day  after  his  removal,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
in  the  following  state  : — his  features  were  sharp  and  pale,  his  eyes 
sunk  ;  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  touch  the  badcbone,  wmch 
could  be  distinctly  felt  through  it ;  his  body  presented  more  ema- 
ciation than  Dr.  Sloan  had  ever  seen  produced  by  disease  ;  he  had 
altogether  a  dried  appearance,  very  much  like  that  of  natural 
mummies  found  in  catacombs ;  his  pulse  was  gone  ;  his  voice  was 
in  a  whisper,  like  tiie  vox  cholerica;  there  was  uneasiness,  in- 
creased by  pressure,  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  his  intellect  was 
sound,  and  remained  so  until  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  17,  p.  265.) 
This  case  confirms  the  observation  of  Dr.  Donovan,  that  debrium  is 
not  a  necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence  ;  and  it  proves 
incontestably  that  a  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  abstinence  or 
starvation,  in  spite  of  the  best-directed  efforts  for  recovery. 

Mr.  Thomhill  reports,  in  the  same  journal,  the  cases  of  eight  men 
and  a  boy  who  were  shut  in  a  coal-mine  for  eight  days  without  food 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  390)  ;  but  ^e  symptoms  here  noted  were 
rather  those  of  hunger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They  all  suffered 
from  excessive  thirst ;  they  were  all  troubled  with  ocular  illusions, 
showing  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular  spectra,  and 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  have  also  been  noticed  by  Casper.  (^Handbuch  der  Ger. 
Med.'  1857,  voL  1,  p.  374.)  According  to  Dr.  Martin,  the  ema- 
ciation in  starvation  is  characteristic ;  it  is  a  withering  or  shrivelling 
up  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity,  giving  to  youth  the 
aspect  of  age.  Death,  when  not  hastened  by  disease,  is  slow  and 
imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  from  sudden  effort,  or 
by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  Deliritun  is  not,  according  to  him,  a 
symptom  of  starvation.  ('Med.  Times  and  Qaz.'  March  30,  1861, 
p.  344.)  The  period  which  it  requires  for  an  individual  to  perish 
from  hunger  is  subject  to  variation  :  it  wiU  depend  materially  upon 
the  fact  whether  a  person  has  had  it  in  his  power  or  not  to  take  at 
intervals  a  portion  of  liquid,  to  relieve  the  overpowering  thirst  which 
is  commonly  experienced.  The  smaUest  portion  of  liquid,  thu» 
taken  occasionally,  .is  found  to  be  capable  of  prolonging  Ufe.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  healthy  person,  under  perfect  almtinence,  death 
would  nut  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than  a  week  or 
ten  days.  This  opinion  appears  to  derive  support  from  the  results 
of  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  abstinence  owing  to  disease  in 
the  throat  and  difiiculty  of  swallowing  food.  Age,  sex,  state  of 
health,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  may  accelerate  or  retard 
a  fatal  termination. 

Appearatices  after  death. — There  are  but  few  details  of  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
starvation,  and  the  cases  themselves  are  too  rare  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide with  certainty  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.    The  body  is  shrunk  and  emar' 
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dated,  and  remarkable  for  its  lightness.  The  skin  is  dry,  shrivelled, 
and  free  from  fat.     The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived  of  fat,  and  much 
reduced  in  size.     The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  found 
collapsed,  contracted,  and  empty, — the  mucous  membrane  being 
thinned  and  sometimes  ulcerated.  The  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  these  organs  are  collapsed  and 
destitute  of  blood  ;  the  heart  and  kidneys  free  from  any  surroimding 
fat— the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile — ^the  omentum  shrunk  and 
destitute  of  fat.     In  Dr.  Sloan's  case  (supra)  the  body  was  observed 
to  be  extremely  emaciated ;  the  intestines  were  collapsed,   the 
stomach  was  distended  with  air,  and  slightly  reddened  at  its  greater 
extremity.     The  omentum  had  almost  disappeared  :  it  was  entirely 
destitute  of  fat.  The  liver  was  small,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended 
with  bile.     The  other  viscera  were  in  their  normal  state.     ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  389.)    Mr.  Tomkins,  of  Yeovil,  inspected  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  from  starvation  in  February  1838.   The  face  was 
much  shrunk  and  emaciated  ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  presented  a 
fiery  red  appearance,  as  intense  as  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthalmia 
during  life.  This  red  appearance  has  been  met  with  by  Dr.  Donovan 
in  death  from  exposure  to  oold.  ('  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2, 1848, 
p.  66.)    The  skin  was  tough,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  cellular 
membrane  to  be  seen.     The  tongue,  lips,  and  throat  were  dry  and 
rough.     A  peculiar  odour  was  exhaled  from  the  body.     The  lungs 
were  shrunk  and  contracted  ;  the  investing  membrane  was  slightly 
inflamed.     The  stomach  and  intestines  were  empty,  but  quite 
healthy ;  the  gall-bladder  was  nearly  fuU  of  bile,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  were  much  tinged  by  this  liquid.     The  urinary  bladder  was 
empty  and  contracted.     0  Lancet,'  March  1838.)    In  some  cases  in- 
spected during  the  Irish  famine,   Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the 
appearances  which  he  witnessed  were  extreme  emaciation,   total 
absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  omentum,  and  a  peculiarly  thin  condition  of  the 
small  intestines,  which  in  such  oases  were  so  transparent  that,  if  the 
deceased  had  taken  any  food  immediately  before  death,  the  contents 
could  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel :  on  one  occasion  (at 
an  inquest)  he  was  able  to  recognize  a  portion  of  raw  green  cabbage 
in  the  duodeniun  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  starvation.     This 
thin  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  he  looks  upon  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  death  from  (chronic)  starvation.  The  gall-bladder 
was  usually  fuU,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  it  were  much 
tinged  by  the  cadaveric  exudation  of  bile  ;  the  urinary  bladder  was 
ffenerally  contracted  and  empty,  and  the  heart  piJe,  soft,  and 
nabby  ;  there  was  no  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  or  lungs. 
Dr.  Martin  assigns  as  a  condition  of  the  intestines  diagnostic  of  star- 
vation, that  they  are  not  only  contracted,  but  shrunken  and  dimi- 
nished in  size,  shortened  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibre,  and^like  a 
mere  cord,  as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.     ('Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  March  30,  1861.)    He  met  with  this  state  in  three  cases  : 
•once  in  starvation  &om  want  of  food,  and  twice  &om  total  obstruc- 
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tion  to  its  ingestion.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  the  following  appearances 
in  the  cases  of  two  children,  named  Aapmallf  who  died  from  starva- 
tion— the  elder  aged  one  year  and  ten  months,  the  younger  four 
months.  In  the  body  of  the  elder  there  was  extreme  emaciation, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  the  viscera.  Some 
dirty  creamy  fluid  and  four  cherry-stones  were  found  in  the  small 
intestines,  but  no  distinctly  faecal  matter,  a  few  grains  of  whichy 
however,  were  foimd  in  the  large  intestines  :  scarcely  a  trace  of  fat 
was  visible.  In  the  infant  the  same  appearances  were  presented,  al- 
though the  emaciation  had  not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.  Hie 
evidence  produced  on  the  trial  proved  that  the  mother  had  spent 
in  drink  the  money  given  to  her  for  household  expenses,  and  that 
the  children's  food  and  clothing  were  neglected.  The  prisonen 
were  tried  for  wilful  murder,  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  wife  was  in  law  the  hus- 
band's servant,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had  supplied  her  with 
sufficient  money,  he  must  be  acquitted  ;  if  he  had  not,  the  wife 
must  be  acquitted.  The  jury  acquitted  the  man  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  woman,  who  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  ('Proceedings  of  Liverpool  Medical 
Society,'  1855-56.)  In  some  of  these  alleged  deaths  by  starvation, 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  met  with.  TMs  has  been  considered  to 
arise  from  want  of  food  ;  but  Dr.  Donovan  did  not  meet  with  it  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  lingering  or  chrome  starvation. 
('Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66.) 

These  appearances,  in  order  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of 
death,  should  be  accompanied  with  an  otherwise  heidthy  state  of  the 
body ;  since,  as  it  is  well  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many 
organic  diseases,  and  death  may  be  due  to  disease  and  not  to 
the  mere  privation  of  food.  It  will  not  be  always  easy  to  say  whe- 
ther the  emaciation  depends  on  disease  or  want  of  food,  unless  we 
are  put  in  possession  of  a  complete  history  of  the  case.  On  this  ac- 
count, in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starvation,  the  defence  genendly 
turns  upon  the  co-existence  of  disease  in  the  body,  and  the  suf- 
ficiency of  this  to  account  for  death. 

Voluntary  staroaiion.  Pretended  fading. — There  aro  a  few  cases 
recorded  in  which  persons  have  voluntarily  abstained  &om  food, 
liquid  or  solid,  for  the  piurpose  of  self-des^ction.  Suicide,  as  a 
result  of  perfect  abstinence,  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare :  the  person 
cannot  resist  the  intolerable  thirst,  or  the  desire  for  food,  when 
placed  within  his  reach.  As  it  requires  a  period  of  about  eight  or 
ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life  under  these  circumstances,  i.e., 
in  the  aciUe  form  of  starvation,  the  resolution  to  abstain  can  be 
rarely  maintained,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction  starvation 
would  never  be  resorted  to,  except  where  all  other  means  of  de- 
stroying life  were  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  imposture  at  various  times. 
The  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  Fasting  Oirl  (December  1869), 
shows  how  it  may  be  detected  by  strict  watching.  This  girl,  sat.  13, 
was  stated  to  have  voluntarily  abstained  frran  any  kind  of  food  for  m 
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period  of  tuoo  years.  She  had  kept  her  bed  diiring  that  time— -lyings 
in  it  decorated  as  a  bride,  visited  by  hundreds  of  persons — in  fact, 
■he  was  thus  publicly  exhibited  by  her  parents  as  a  girl  of  miraculous 
powers.  Her  lips  were  moistened  wiiii  water  once  a  fortnight,  but 
according  to  the  parents,  no  food  was  given  to  her.  Four  profes- 
sional nurses  from  Guy's  Hospital  were  set  to  watch  the  girl,  and 
the  result  Avas,  that  after  passing  through  the  usual  stages  of  actual 
starvation,  she  died  on  the  ninth  day  !  She  refused  to  take  food  at 
any  time  during  the  strict  watching,  and  voluntarily  accepted  a 
lingering  death  rather  than  reveal  the  imposture.  Her  parents 
ana  those  aroimd  her  allowed  her  to  die !  An  inquest  was  held, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  presented  the  foUowing  appear- 
ances :  The  body  was  pltunp  and  well-formed;  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  much  injected,  the  brain  itself  was  healthy  and  of 
proper  consistency.  There  was  a  layer  of  fat  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  thick  beneath  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The 
oontents  of  the  chest  were  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  a  semi-gelatinous  substance  of  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  having  a  slightly  add  reaction.  The  small  intestines  were 
empty,  and  presented  no  attenuation  or  thinning  of  the  coats.  In 
the  colon  and  rectum  there  was  half  a  poimd  of  solid  excrement  in  a 
hardened  state,  which  might  have  been  there,  according  to  the  medical 
witness,  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The  liver  was  healthy  and  the  saU- 
bladder  was  greatly  distended  with  bile ;  the  kidneys  and  spleen 
were  healthy,  and  the  urinary  bladder  was  empty. 

The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  to  thia  effect  that  the  child 
had  died  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  starvation,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  starvation  owing  to  the  criminid 
neglect  of  the  parents  in  not  administering  food.  They  were  tried 
on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  at  the  Cam^rthen  Summer  Assizes, 
1870.  {Beg,  v.  Jacobs  and  im/e.)  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  de- 
fence to  refer  death  to  shock,  and  not  to  the  want  of  food.  The 
medical  facts  relied  upon  in  suppoi't  of  this  theory,  were  the  pre- 
sence of  fat  in  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thinning  of  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Fowler  very  proi)erly  pointed 
out  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  150),  the  absence  of  fat  and  the  thinning 
of  the  intestines  are  only  likely  to  be  met  with  after  long  or  chronic 
&sting,  when  the  person  has  survived  many  weeks  on  insufficient 
or  innutritions  food.  In  the  case  of  this  girl,  the  only  proved  absti- 
nence from  food  was  during  the  last  eight  days  of  her  life,  and  this 
period  of  time  woidd  not  suffice  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  fat 
and  the  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  The  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  causing  the  death  of  their  child  by  criminal  negli- 
gence. The  father  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  mother  to  six  months'.     (<  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  132.) 

The  desire  of  a  section  of  the  public  to  know  whether  a  human 
being  could  live  two  years  without  food  has  thus  been  gratified  at 
the  cost  of  life  1    Anyone  acquainted  with  the  nidiments  of  physio- 
would  know  that  the  application  of  the  test  of  watching,  if 
effimcQt^  could  only  uH  m  dieMil    A  writer  justly  remarks. 
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.•in  referenoe  to  this  case  of  lamentable  credulity :  *  It  is  not  scienoey 
but  superstition,  even  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  any  human 
being  Uving  a  oonscious  life  without  food.  The  very  profession  to 
<lo  so  is  either  disease,  fanaticism,  or  imposture,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.' 
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CHAPTER  43. 

SIONS  OF  PBBUITAKCT. — SUPPRB88ION  OF  THB  XBN8B8. — QUICKIININO. — SOUMDS 
OP  THE  FGBTAI.  HSABT. — ^FBIOXED  FBEONAlfCT. — CONCBAXED  PBBOlfAlfCT.^- 
FBEONAMCT  IN  THS  DXiLD. — IlfPRBOlTATIOir  IN  ▲  8TATB  OF  I7NCONBCIOXTSNE88. 
— ^LBOAI.  BXULTIONS. 

Signs  of  Pbeonakct. 

Sujjpreasion  of  the  menses. — ^It  is  well  known  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  healthy  women,  so  soon  as  conception  has  taken  place, 
this  secretion  is  arrested.  But  there  are  certain  abnormal  conditions 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  some  cases  recorded 
which  show  that  women  in  whom  the  menses  have  never  appeared 
may  become  pregnant.  This,  however,  is  allowed  by  all  accoucheurs 
to  be  rare  ;  and  when  it  occurs,  which  we  may  readily  leatn  from 
the  account  of  the  woman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  other 
signs  in  order  to  determine  the  fact  of  pregnancy.  Irregularity  as 
to  the  period  at  which  the  function  takes  place  is  common  among 
f  emaLes.  This  irregularity  may  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  person, 
or  upon  disease,  eitiier  of  which  causes  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  re- 
cognize. The  continuance  of  the  menses  after  conception,  may 
make  a  pregnancy  appear  short.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a 
woman  was  married  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  the  menses  con- 
tinued after  as  before  marriage.  In  Octob^  1857  they  ceased  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  the  following  December  the  woman  was  deli- 
vered of  a  full-grown  child  :  as  the  abdomen  was  not  much  enlarged, 
•she  thought  that  she  was  only  two  months  pregnant.  (*  Med.  Tunes 
and  Gaz.*  April  30,  1859. ) 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  numerous  disorders  of  the  uterus 
under  which,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  the  menses  may  become 
suppressed.  The  continuance  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  when  once 
set  up,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  impregnation.  Dr.  Murphy 
has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for  sixteen  years  went  on 
bearing  children,  eight  in  number,  without  having  had  during  that 
period  any  appearance  of  the  menses.  The  late  Dr.  Beid,  who  quotes 
this  case,  mentions  five  instances  that  fell  within  his  own  knowledge 
in  which  females  became  pregnant  notwithstanding  a  long  previous 
cessation  of  the  discharge.  {*  Lancet,'  September  10,  1853.  p.  236.) 
The  absence  of  the  menses  as  a  consequence  of  pregnancy  is  gene* 
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rally  indicated  by  the  good  health  which  a  female  enjoys :  and 
although  disease  may  coincide  with  pregnancy,  yet  a  corefal  prac- 
titioner will  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  general  sjrmptoms  the 
probable  cause  to  which  the  suppression  is  due.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  discharge  perfectly  analogous  to  the  menstrual  sometimes 
manifests  itself,  not  merely  for  several  periods  in  a  pregnant  woman, 
but  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy.  (Dr.  Murphy's  *  Obste- 
tric Report,*  1844,  p.  9  ;  also  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1844, 
p.  266. )  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  1873, 2,  p.  140. )  Mr.  Whitehead  has 
coUected  seven  weU-marked  instances  of  menstruation  during  preg- 
nancy. (*  On  Abortion,'  p.  218.)  These  facts  show  that  we  should 
be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  we  must  not  assert  that,  be- 
cause a  discharge  continues,  pregnancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or 
because  there  is  no  discharge,  a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  re- 
tention of  the  menses  within  the  uterus  from  any  cause,  may  pro- 
duce enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
external  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Feigned  menstruation.— ^The  menses  may  be  either  suppressed  or 
retained  ;  but  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of 
her  condition,  a  woman  may  feign  menstruation.  Dr.  Montgomery 
detected  a  case  of  this  kind,  by  the  examination  of  the  areolae  of 
the  breasts.  The  woman  had  stained  her  Hnen  with  blood  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses  continued,  but  she  subsequently 
admitted  that  this  was  an  imposition.  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  differences  between  menstrual  and  ordinary  blood,  but  there 
are  no  certain  chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them. 

Prominence  of  the  abdomen. — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  a  weU-marked  character  of  pregnancy  :  the 
skin  becomes  stretched,  and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This  en- 
largement in  general  begins  to  be  obvious  about  the  third  month, 
although  there  are  some  women  of  peculiar  structure  in  whom  the 
enlargement  may  not  become  perceptible  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  or  even  later  :  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination.  In 
fact,  this  sign  can  never  be  absent  in  pregnancy,  although  it  may 
not  be  so  apparent  in  some  women  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection 
which  exists  to  it  is,  that  nimierous  morbid  causes  may  give  rise  to 
prominence  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as 
we  have  occasion  to  witness  in  the  various  kinds  of  dropsy,  or  in 
suppressed  and  retained  menses — diseases  which,  in  several  instances, 
have  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy  by  eminent  practitioners.  On  the 
other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the  gravid 
uterus  has  been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian  tumour  : 
the  operation  being  speedily  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  full-grown 
child  !  (Whitehead  *  On  Abortion,'  p.  186  ;)  but  the  history  of  a 
case  will  in  general  enable  a  practitioner  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg,'  1873,  2,  pp.  142  and  144.) 

A  change  in  the  breasts. — These  organs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are 
lull  and  prominent,  and  the  areolse  around  the  nipples  undergo 
^shangea  of  colour  which  Dr.  Montgomery  and  others  regard  as  higmy 
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characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state.  A  mere  fahieas  or  pain  in  the 
breasts,  and  even  in  some  rare  instances  the  secretion  of  milk,  may 
arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy.  Severe  uterine  or  ovarian 
irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  swollen.  The 
fulness  of  the  breasts  from  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  observable 
until  about  the  second  or  third  month.  A  more  or  less  transpaient 
fluid  is  secreted  by  the  gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed from  the  nipples.  This  secretion  of  milk  may  occur  in  a 
non-pregnant  female  as  a  result  of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  not  very  common  ;  but  after  a  woman  has  once 
secreted  milk,  the  secretion  may  be  reproduced  in  the  breasts  by 
very  slight  causes  quite  independently  of  pregnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  become  con- 
siderably darker  in  colour  and  larger  in  diameter.  The  skin  of 
which  the  areola  is  formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.  The 
little  glandular  follicles  about  it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed 
with  a  secretion  :  the  change  of  colour  has  been  chiefly  attended 
to.  The  areolsB  are  commonly  well  marked  in  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy — ^the  intensity  of  colour  being  the 
last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.  The  prominence  of  the 
glandular  follicles  does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  areola 
may  become  large  and  dark-coloured  from  other  causes  :  conse- 
quently these  signs  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  corroborative.  In 
females  of  dark  complexion,  the  areolsB  are  naturally  dark  irre- 
spective of  pregnancy  :  and  in  some  advanced  cases  these  changes  in 
the  areolae  are  entirely  absent.  0  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  March  1848, 
p.  693.)  Dr.  Montgomery  has  described  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  the 
existence  of  a  brown  line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel, 
especially  in  women  of  dark  complexion,  and  a  dark-coloured  but 
not  raised  areola  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  around 
the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  by  uterine  or  ovarian 
disease. 

Quickening, — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early  as 
well  as  to  the  late  stages  of  utero-gestation ;  but  that  which  we 
have  here  to  consider  is  one  which  is  rarely  manifested  imtil  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Quickening  is  the  name  applied  to  pecu- 
liar sensations  experienced  by  a  woman  about  this  stage  of  preg- 
nancy. The  symptoms  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  first  perception 
of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  occur  when  the  uterus  begins 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  to  these  movements,  as  well  as  pro- 
bably to  a  change  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensation  is  perhapB 
really  due.  The  movements  of  the  foetus  are  perceptible  to  tne 
mother  before  they  are  made  evident  by  an  external  examination. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  ^  quick,'  signifying 
living  ;  as,  at  the  time  when  medical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  it 
was  considered  that  the  foetus  only  received  vitality  when  the  mother 
experienced  the  sensation  of  its  motion  !  On  the  occurrence  of 
quickening  there  is  generally  a  great  disturbance  of  the  system,  in- 
dicated by  s3mcope,  nausea,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  After 
a  short  time  the  woman  recovers  ;  and  if  sickness  has  hitherto  at- 
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tended  the  pregnant  Btote,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to  dis- 
appear when  the  period  of  quickening  has  passed. 

No  evidence  but  that  of  the  woman  herself  can  satisfactorily 
establish  iJie  fact  of  quickening,  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind ;  since,  in  some  cases  in  which  pregnancy  is  an  object  of  medico- 
legal importance,  proof  of  quickening  may  be  demanded  l^  law. 
Dr.  Reid  remarks  (*  Lancet,*^  September  10,  1863,  p.  237),  with  re- 
spect to  this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the  exact  day  on  which 
they  first  feel  it ;  and  a  large  proportion  cannot  place  it  within  a  range 
of  fourteen  days,  which  is  of  little  assistance  in  the  calculation  of  the 
probable  date  of  delivery.     Women  who  profess  to  be  most  exact  in 
noting  the  period  of  quickening  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  time. 
There  is  much  self-deception  as  to  this  symptom.     The  discovery  of 
the  movements  of  a  child  by  an  examiner  is  really  a  proof  that  the 
usual  period  of  (quickening  is  past,  but  their  non-discovery  at  the 
time  of  examination  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  woman  has  not 
quickened  ;  since  the  movements  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  may 
be  accidentally  suspended  even  at  several  successive  examinations. 
Besides,  cases  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  well-formed  healthy 
women  do  not  experience  the  sensation  of  quickening  during  the 
whole  course  of  pregnancy  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
movements  of  the  child  may  be  at  no  time  perceptible  to  the  ex- 
aminer.    The  uncertainty  of  quickening  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  is 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  adverting  to.     Women  have 
been  known  to  mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  in  the  end  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant.     A  woman  may  declare 
that  she  has  felt  quickening  when  she  has  not :  and  unless  the 
movements  of  the  child  are  perceived  by  the  examiner  at  the  time, 
how  is  he  to  confirm  or  disprove  her  statement  ?    Quickening,  then 
(so  far  as  it  concerns  the  statement  of  the  woman),  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  a  proof  of  pregnancy  ;  but  if  the  movements  of  a  child  can  be 
felt  by  the  examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is  clear  evidence  not 
only  of  the  woman  being  pregnant  but  of  her  having  passed  the 
period  of  quickening.     According  to  the  general  experience  of  ac- 
coucheurs, quickening  takes  place  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
week  of  pregnancy ;  but  the  greater  number  of  instances  occur 
between  the  tioelfih  and  sixiee^Uh  week,  or  between  the  fourteenth 
and  eighteenth  week  after  the  last  menstruation. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  examiner  may 
sometimes  detect  the  movements  of  the  child  about  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  at  others  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  in  other 
instances  not  at  all  throughout  pregnancy.  Dr.  Ahlfeld  found  that 
in  forty-three  cases  in  which  the  day  of  its  occurrence  was  noted  it 
ranged  from  108  to  134  days, — the  average  being  132*7  days  (*  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  667.)  Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  child  have  indisputably  existed,  they  are  not 
at  all  times  to  be  perceived  ;  hence  several  examinations  should  be 
resorted  to,  before  any  ox^inion  can  be  fairly  expressed  from  their 
%beenoe.    The  best  mode  of  examining  the  abdomen  for  foetal  mo\;e* 
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ments  is  to  allow  the  hand  to  remain  at  rest  on  the  abdomen.  If 
the  patient  has  quickened  recently,  the  impulse  is  slight,  and  gene- 
rally at  only  one  spot,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  same.  Should 
she  have  advanced  further,  tnen  the  movements  will  be  more  rolling, 
and  the  parts  of  the  child  be  detected  at  the  same  time.  In  making 
these  examinations  a  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  previously  im- 
mersing the  hand  in  cold  water  ana  then  suddenly  applying  it  to  the 
abdomen.  When  the  movements  of  the  child  are  ^tinctly  per- 
ceived through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  they  constitute  a  certain 
sign  of  pregnancy  ;  but  their  non-discovery  at  a  particular  time  is 
no  proof  that  a  female  is  not  pregnant.  The  jury  of  matrons  pro« 
bably  trust  to  this  sign  ;  hence  their  verdicts  commonly  turn  out  to 
be  erroneous.  There  is  another  source  of  fallacy  which  may  present 
itself  when  an  artful  woman  is  desirous  of  making  it  appear  that 
she  is  pregnant — ^namely,  that  a  woman  may  simulate  the  move- 
ments of  a  child  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Medical  practitioners  of  repute  have  been  deceived  for  a  time  by 
this  artifice,  but  this  occurred  before  the  discovery  of  chloroform  or 
the  stethoscope. 

Sounds  of  the  foetal  heart, — Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived 
from  atiscidtaiion.  By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to 
the  abdomen,  at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely 
earlier),  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  may  be  recognized  and 
counted.  These  pulsations  are  not  synchronous  with  those  in  the 
arteries  of  the  mother  :  they  are  much  more  rapid,  and  thus  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  Their  frequency,  according  to  Dr. 
Hope,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  stage  of  gestation,  being  160  at 
the  fifth  and  120  at  the  ninth  month.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
f cetal  pulse  may  descend  to  80  or  even  60  beats  in  a  minute.  Tliis 
sign,  when  present  (like  the  foetal  movements),  not  only  establishes 
the  fact  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute,  but  shows  that  the  child 
is  living.  The  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  is,  however,  not  always 
perceptible  :  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  course  it  will  not  be  met 
with  ;  but  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because 
the  hearing  of  the  pulsations  by  an  examiner  wiU  depend  very  much 
upon  the  position  of  the  child's  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii, 
the  presence  of  disease,  and  other  circumstances.  Thus  the  sounds 
may  be  distinctly  heard  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  ;  they  mav  be 
absent  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  then  will  reappear ;  so  that, 
although  their  presence  affords  the  strongest  affirmative  evidence, 
their  absence  furm'shes  uncertain  negative  evidence ;  and  several 
examinations  should  be  made,  in  the  latter  case,  before  an  opinion 
is  formed.  The  earliest  time  at  which  the  pulsations  may  be  heard, 
has  been  stated  to  be  about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  will 
be  best  heard  after  the  sixth  month.  The  reason  why  the  sounds 
of  the  foetal  heart  are  not  always  perceived,  is  owing  not  only  to 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  child,  but  to  the  vibrations  having  to 
traverse  the  liquor  amnii  and  the  soft  layers  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen.  The  presence  of  much  fat  in  these  layers  intercepts  them. 
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The  point  where  the  soimdi  can  be  most  readily  perceived  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinooa 
process  of  the  ilium  on  either  side — ^perhaps  most  commonly  on  the 
right.  When  clearly  detected,  they  furnish  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
the  pregnant  state.  Besides  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  there 
are  other  sounds  to  which  the  name  of  'placental  murmur'  or 
iUeritie  sounds  has  been  given.  These  are  heara  from  an  earlier  date, 
i.e.,  at  an^  time  after  the  third  month.  As  they  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  they  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  pregnancy.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Druitt, 
'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  Jan.  21,  1860.) 

In  reference  to  these  signs  of  the  pregnant  state  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  the  motions  of  the  child  or  sounds  of  the  heart  be  perceptible, 
no  other  evidence  of  pregnancy  need  be  sought  for.  The  mere 
suppression  of  the  menses,  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  fulness 
of  uie  breasts,  cannot  alone  establish  the  fact ;  but  unless  the  morbid 
causes  of  these  abnormal  states  of  the  system  be  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily obvious  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  from 
these  symptoms  that  the  woman  is  pregnant.  In  any  case  in  which 
a  douU  exists  we  should  require  sufficient  time  to  form  a  correct 
opinion. 

Changes  in  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uierus, — The  signs  hitherto 
mentioned  are  chiefly  relied  on  in  medical  practice  ;  but  it  miuit  be 
remembered  that  no  case  can  occur  in  civil  or  criminal  jurispru- 
dence in  which  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  woman.  He  may  then  form  a  safe 
judgment  from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  presence 
of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  foetus)  fioating  in  a  liquid,  when  an 
impulse  is  given  to  the  uterus  from  below.  Up  to  the  fiftli  or  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  may  be  commonly  felt 
projecting  into  the  vagina  ;  it  ib  of  its  usual  length,  hard  and  firm. 
After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  neck  is 
spread  out,  and  is  shorter  and  softer,  the  aperture  increasing  in  size 
and  becoming  rounder.  Towards  the  end  of  gestation,  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  appears  to  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  membrane,  and 
sometimes  no  aperture  can  be  felt. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  the 
finger  on  giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  through  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  Capuron  calls  this  the  touchstone  in  the  distinction  of 
the  pregnant  state  :  without  it,  he  considers  a  medical  jurist  may  be 
easily  deceived.  To  this  passive  motion  of  a  child,  the  name  of 
haUottement  is  given.  It  cannot  be  easily  determined  before  the  fifth 
or  sixth  month ;  but  after  the  latter  period,  especially  as  pregnancy 
becomes  advanodd,  it  is  always  available.  In  the  fVendi  schools, 
the  method  of  aj^lying  the  toucher  and  baUottement  to  pregnant 
~es  is  i^Btematically  taught,  and  bv  a  little  practice  it  may  be 
'mcpmd.  This  motion  to  the  child  can  also  be  given  through 
*^  bj  ertemal  baUottement,  in  two  ways  :  either  by  the 

I  her  nda,  the  hand  placed  on  the  most  depending 
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part  of  the  uterus,  or  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  elbows  and 
knees  :  the  uterus  will  then  fall  forwards,  the  child  also  will  fall 
in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  its  presence  thus 
be  made  more  perceptible.  This  latter  mode  is  best  aaapted  for  the 
early  stages  of  pHgnancy. 

If  we  nnd  amenorrhoea  or  suppressed  menses  and  a  tumour  dis* 
tended  to  a  size  consistent  with  the  duration  of  the  amenorrhoea 
— ^if  the  tumour  be  more  or  less  central,  alternately  relaxing  and 
contracting,  containing  an  irregularly-shaped  body,  which  is  freely 
moved  within,  and  also  self-moving,  we  have  clear  indicatioas 
of  a  living  foetus  :  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  foetal  heart-sounda, 
with  the  other  minor  symptoms,  we  have  a  condition  which^  if 
clearly  made  out,  must  be  considered  complete  proof  of  pregnancy. 
Of  course  we  may  have  certainty  with  the  foetal  heart-sounds  and 
movements  if  well-marked,  and  a  strong  suspicion  from  the  other 
symptoms. 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer  to  an  advanced  stage,  a  witness  may 
be  asked,  what  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  pregnancy  before 
the  fifth  and  sixth  month  f  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  little 
moment  to  a  medical  jurist,  since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give  an 
opinion  under  these  circumstances.  In  all  legal  cases,  when  preg- 
nancy is  alleged  or  suspected,  it  is  the  practice  for  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate, on  a  representation  being  made  by  a  medical  witness,  to 
postpone  the  decision  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to  the 
time  required  for  obtaining  certain  evidence.  This  evidence  will 
consist  in  plainly  distinguishing — 1.  A  rounded  body  floating  freely 
in  a  tumoiu",  which  alternately  relaxes  and  contracts  ;  2.  The  move- 
ments of  a  foetus  ;  and  3.  The  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart.  The  most 
experienced  men  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  mcnvth  the  changes  in 
the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus  are  of  themselves  too  uncertain  to 
enable  an  examiner  to  form  a  safe  opinion  ;  and,  h,  fortiori,  it  is 
impossible  to  trust  to  external  signs  alone.  IVIr.  Whitehead  dissents 
from  this  view,  and  considers  that  a  specular  examination  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  notonlymore  satisfactory  than  any  othermode 
of  exploration,  but  that  it  will  enable  a  person  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  pregnancy  diu*ing  its  earlier  stages — from 
a  few  days  after  conception  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  when  auscultation  first  becomes  available.  In  the  fmirth 
week  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  at  the  centre  of  their 
margins  are  permanently  separated  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
lines ;  and  the  os  tincae  (the  aperture)  itself,  which  was  before  a 
mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries,  forms  an  elliptical  or  some- 
times rounded  aperture,  which  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  trans- 
parent gelatinous  mucus.  At  six  or  eight  weeks  it  is  decidedly  oval 
or  irregularly  circular,  with  a  puckered  or  indented  boundary  having 
a  relaxed  and  lobulated  character.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
neck  is  enlarged,  and  the  commissures  or  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
obliterated.  The  mouth  continues  of  this  irregular  form  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  gestation  -,  but  from  the  time  of  •quickening  to 
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the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  pFogressive  changes  are  not  so 
marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  determining  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
(*  On  Abortion/  p.  2&. )  This  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
must  not  be  confounded  with  its  menstrual  state  in  the  early  stages, 
nor  with  a  diseased  state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 

Feigned  pregnancy, — Pregnancy  has  been  sometimes  feigned  or 
simulated  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment in  a  parish,  or  of  compelling  marriage ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  an  impostor  may  be  easily  detected  by  a 
well-informed  practitioner,  since  a  woman  always  feigns  an  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy.  It  is  more  easy  to  prove  in  most  cases  that  a 
woman  is  not  pregnant  than  that  she  is.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2, 
p.  145.)  Although  she  may  state  that  she  has  some  of  the  symptoms 
depending  upon  pregnancy  (and,  unless  she  has  alreaay  home 
chDdren,  she  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  a  cross-examination  even 
respecting  these),  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  simulate  without 
detection  a  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  the  state  of  the  breasts. 
If  she  submits  to  an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be  detected  ; 
if  she  refuses,  the  inference  will  be  that  she  is  an  impostor.  Women 
have  been  known  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  apparent  promi- 
nence to  the  abdomen,  and  even  of  simulating  the  movements  of  a 
child  by  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  By  placing  them  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and  the 
imposture  is  detected.  These  cases  of  spurious  or  feigned  preg- 
nancy are  sometimes  met  with  in  hysteric  females.  (See  case  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  *Edin.  Month.  Joum.*  1854,  9,  473.  See  also 
'  Lancet,^  April  14,  1855,  p.  381 ;  April  28, 1855,  p.  429  ;  and  May 
26,  1855,  p.  533.)  Pregnancy  may  be  feigned  by  a  woman  in  order 
to  avoid  being  sent  by  a  magistrate's  order  to  a  distant  parish,  or  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  hard  labour,  to  which  she  may  have  been 
sentenced.  If  in  the  latter  case  the  slightest  doubt  should  exist 
whether  the  woman  is  really  pregnant  or  not,  an  aflirmative  opinion 
shoidd  be  given,  at  least  for  a  time,  since  great  and  even  irreparable 
mischief  might  result  by  taking  an  opposite  course. 

In  civil  cases  of  feigned  pregnancy,  an  examination  should  always 
be  made  before  giving  an  opinion,  or  the  reputation  of  a  medical 
man  may  suffer  by  his  forming  a  hasty  conclusion  on  the  subject 
from  insufficient  data.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Devonald  v,  Hope 
(Q.  B.,  December  1838)  is  of  some  interest.  A  medical  man  having 
given  an  opinion  that  a  female  patient  was  pregnant,  subsequently 
brought  an  action  against  her  for  medical  attendance.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  no 
satisfactory  medical  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion  was  based. 
The  plaintiff  complained  of  havmg  been  deceived  by  the  defendant 
as  to  her  condition  :  but  it  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  any 
medical  man  to  prevent  such  a  deception  being  practised  on  him. 
An  external  examination  only  will  not  suffice  either  to  affirm  or 
n^rative  the  all^tion  of  pregnane;^,  except  when  it  is  stated  to  be 
far  advanced*    For  a  singular  case  in  whidiy  on  a  charge  of  assault, 
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evidence  of  this  kind  was  tendered,  see  '  Med.  Ga&'  toI.  36,  pp. 
1083,  1169.  (On  the  fallacy  of  j^e  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
simulation  of  this  state,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1845,  2,  429 ;  also  1846.  1,  83 ;  also  the  same  jonmal  1873.  2, 
p.  145.) 

Concealed  pregnancy, — By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  woman  con- 
ceals her  pregnancy  during  the  whole  period  thereof,  and  if  the 
child  of  which  she  was  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amissing,  she 
is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  is  liable  to  prosecution.  Evidence  is 
sometimes  given  as  to  outward  appearances  indicative  of  pregnancy  ; 
but  the  main  proof  of  a  woman  having  been  pregnant,  and  that 
which  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of 
the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.  This  is  generally  furnished  by  medi- 
cal witnesses.  The  Scotch  law,  by  making  the  concealment  of 
pregnancy  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  an  offence, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  every  pregnant  woman  is  bound  to 
make  preparations  for  the  safe  delivery  of  a  child  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore assumed  that  if  a  child  be  bom  clandestinely  without  pre- 
paration, and  is  found  dead  or  is  amissing,  its  death  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  preparation. 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscuytisness. — It  was  formerly  a 
question  whether  a  woman  could  become  pregnant  without  her 
knowledge.  This  may  undoubtedly  happen,  when  intercourse  has 
taken  place  during  profound  sleep  (lethargy),  or  when  a  woman  has 
been  thrown  into  tins  state  by  narcotic  drugs  or  vapours.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  admit  that  any  woman  should  remain  pregnant  up  to  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  witiiout  being  conscious  of  her  condition,  if 
the  intercourse  took  place  during  me  waking  state.  A  woman  en- 
dowed with  ordinary  intellect  could  not  avoid  suspecting  her  con- 
dition after  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  :  and  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  her  to  seek  advice  whereby  the  fact  would  become 
known  to  her.  When  a  woman  is  impregnated  in  a  lethargic  state, 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  should  go  beyond  the  sixth  month  without 
being  fully  aware  of  her  pregnancy  ;  and  if  her  motives  were  inno- 
cent, she  would  undoubtedly  make  some  communication  to  her 
friends.  Capuron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  fact  of 
pregnancy  was  first  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  by 
the  woman  having  complained  to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a  strange 
sensation  which  she  experienced  in  the  lower  part  of  her  abdomen* 
( '  M^d.  L^g.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  86. )  In  a  case  related  by  the  late 
Mr.  Skey ,  a  young  woman  who  had  had  intercourse  knowingly,  was 
supposed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy  until  the  seventh 
month  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  woman  was  guilty  of 
deception.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  39,  p.  212.)  There  are  generally,  ia 
these  cases,  strong  motives  for  falsehood ;  hence  such  stories  reqiure 
close  investigation  before  they  are  allowed  to  influence  the  opinion 
of  a  practitioner.  A  case  occurred  in  September  1857,  in  which  n 
woman,  ajt.  22,  described  as  modest  and  decorous  in  her  behaviour, 
then  advanced  to  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  asserted  that  she      ^m 
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had  not  oonnckmiilj  had  connection  with  anj  one,  althongh  she 
prtMded  a  date  at  which  the  rememhered  the  had  lost  her  oon- 
» .donsnem^'at  which  date  intercoaTse  mi^t  have  been  had  !  On 
bein^  questioned,  iihe  denied  that  she  had  had  at  any  time  anj 
•orenoM  (jtr  (lain  in  hur  private  parts.  Althongh  there  may  be  nn- 
oonscious  interor>urBe  and  pregnancy,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the 
ease  of  a  virgin  there  fihomd  be  snch  intercourse  without  the  pro- 
dnctiim  of  pain,  sr^reness,  or  laceration  ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  not 
perceived  at  the  time,  should  be  felt  subsequently  and  create  a 
tuspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knowledge,  of  what  had  happened.  This 
rendereil  the  accrmnt  which  the  woman  gave  wholly  improbable. 
Hie  fact  that  she  was  able  to  fix  a  date  ror  her  tmconsdousnesSy 
with  an  accuracy  in  accordance  with  her  condition,  was  also  a 
suspicious  circumstance. 

tfjito^uicimu  nreqnaiuty. — It  is  quite  possible  that  women  who  are 
liring  in  cf>nnuDial  intercourse  ma^  become  pregnant  without  being 
conscious  of  it.     Dr.  Rilttel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  set.  41, 
who  had  been  married  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and  who,  while 
returning  from  a  neighbouring  village,  was  suddenly  delivered  of 
her  fintt  child,  when  only  a  few  days  before  she  had  been  com- 
plaining  that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children.   The  child  was 
[M>ni  living  and  mature.     (Henke,  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p. 
204. )    Mr.  Long  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman,  sat.  24, 
subject  to  irregular  luenstruation,  consulted  him  for  an  attack  of 
qiasms.    On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  she  had  suddenly  given  birth 
t<>  a  Hovon  mcmtlis*  child.     Neither  her  husband  nor  herself  had  the 
sliglitoMt  idea  that  she  was  pregnant.   She  had  noticed  that  she  had 
lH)Ooino  somewhat  stout,  and  Uiat  her  breasts  were  more  fuU  than 
naturfd.     She  attributed  her  condition  to  improved  health,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  diBcharse  was  set  down  to  some  acci- 
dental cause.     ('  Mod.  Times  and  Gazette,*  June  13,  1857,  p.  592. 
See  also  a  case  at  full  term  by  Dr.  Tanner,  '  Obstet.  Trans.'  voL  4, 
).  113.)    I  am  indebted  to  a  distinguished  judge  for  the  following 
Wt  in  reference  to  unconscious  presnancy  : — A  married  lady,  who 
had  not  liad  a  child  for  a|)eriod  of  nmeteen  years,  found  herself,  aa 
she  thought,  glutting  unusually  stout.     She  was  moving  about  with 
her  family  to  different  places.     At  last  her  size  alarmed  her,  and 
she  thought  she  was  suncring  fn>m  dropsv  :  she  consulted  a  phy- 
sician, wiio  informed  her  that  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy.     Shu  treatcil  tliis  opinion  with  great  contempt.     In 
travelling  with  her  daughter,  they  arrived  at  a  miserable  inn  :  on 
the  niglit  of  their  arrival,  this  lady  was  seized  with  the  pains  of 
labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child.     She  had  made  no  prei>aration 
for  the  birth,  and,  ui>  to  the  moment  when  she  was  seized  with 
labour- ivains,    she  haa   not,  with  all  her  former  exi>erience,  the 
sli^rhtost  idea  that  she  woh  pregnant.     (For  other  cases  in  which 
marritnl  women  have  had  no  conadousnees   of   pregnancy,   see 
'LaiKH>t,'  June  16,  18ti0,  p.  609,  and  June  90,  1860,  p.  643.)    In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  important  in  referenoe  to  alleged  nnoonacions 
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delivery  in  women  charged  with  infantioide.  At  the  aame  time,  all 
cases  in  which  there  are  motives  for  pleading  unconsdous  inter- 
course or  pregnancy  require  dose  examination :  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  belief.  This  remark  especially 
applies  to  unmarried  women  who  often  consult  a  medi»l  man 
on  their  condition  with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  pregnancy.  Up  to  the  time  at  which 
the  foetal  movements  are  perceptible,  a  woman  may  honestly 
attribute  her  condition  to  other  catuses.  Dating  from  the  middle 
period  of  pregnancy,  however,  she  must  be  aware  of  her  state,  but 
she  endeavours  to  dissemble  this  even  to  herself.  (^  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1873,  2,  p.  148.) 

Pregna/ncy  in  (he  dead. — There  is  no  special  case  in  law  wherein 
the  fact  of  pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified  after  the  death  of  a 
woman  :  but  an  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  identity  of  a  body,  or  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  woman  from 
a  charge  of  unchastity.  The  discovery  of  an  embryo  or  foetus  with 
its  membranes  in  the  uterus,  would  of  course  at  once  solve  the  ques- 
tion when  the  necessity  for  an  examination  occurred  ;  and  the 
practitioner  will  remember  that,  even  supposing  many  years  to  have 
elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton, still  if  the  foettus  had  reached  the  period  at  which  ossification  takes 
place,  traces  of  its  bones  will  be  foimd  amidst  the  bones  of  the 
w.oman.  In  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  long  after  death,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pregnant  at 
the  time  of  death,  it  may  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  imim- 
pregnated  uterus  undergoes  decomposition  much  more  slowly  than 
other  soft  organs.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  Tniaaing 
for  a  period  of  nine  months, — whose  body  was  found  in  the  soil  of 
a  privy,  so  decomposed  that  the  bones  separated  from  the  soft  parts, 
— the  uterus  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard  when  felt,  and  its  sub-  * 
stance  was  firm  when  cut.  The  fact  was  of  importance.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  by  a  yoimg  man,  and  that 
in  order  to  conceal  her  condition  he  had  murdered  ner.  From  the 
state  of  the  uterus,  Casper  was  able  to  affirm  that  this  organ  was  in 
its  virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  On  this  representation  the  accused  was  liberated. 
(^  Ger.  Leich.-Oefih.'  vol.  1,  p.  93.)  In  examining  bodies  many 
months  after  interment,  and  in  one  case  upwards  of  a  year,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find,  that  while  other  soft  organs  were  decomposed, 
the  uterus  had  scarcely  undergone  any  change  :  its  substance  was 
still  firm  and  hard. 

It  may  happen  that  the  appearances  in  the  uterus  are  sufficient 
to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  woman  has  been  pregnant, 
but  the  ovum,  embnro,  or  foetus  may  have  been  expelled  :  in  this 
case  several  medico-legal  questions  will  arise  in  reference  to  de- 
livery. 

Legal  relations. — There  are  two  cases  in  English  jiuisprudence 
in  which  proof  of  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  may  be  required.     It 
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is  impossible  that  a  medical  opinion  can  be  given  in  either  case 
until  the  woman  has  undergone  examination.  If  she  is  acting  bond 
fde,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  submit  to  this,  and  the  medical  man 
incurs  no  responsibility.  Assuming  that  an  opinion  is  required  on 
the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  who  refuses  to  be  examined,  a  medical 
man  would  be  acting  illegally  in  compelling  her  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, and  ho  might  bring  on  himself  a  charge  of  indecent 
assault.  It  is  only  by  the  free  consent  of  the  woman  that  such  an 
examination  can  be  at  any  time  made.  (See  '  Infanticide,'  posty 
p.  512.) 

In  the  two  cases  in  which  opinions  are  usually  required,  a- 
woman  alleges  that  she  is  pregnant,  but  she  would  not  be  benefited 
l^  the  allegation  until  she  had  undergone  an  examination.  One 
of  tiiem  rehbtes  to  the  dvil,  and  the  ouier  to  the  criminal  law.  1. 
Under  a  writ  de  vetUre  inspiciendo.  When  a  woman  assorts  that  she 
is  pregnant  and  is  likely  to  give  birth  to  a  posthumous  child,  the 
heir-at-law  to  the  estate  may  claim  a  right  to  have  her  statement 
yerified  and  proof  given  that  she  is  really  pregnant.  The  object  of 
this  proceeding  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  heir  being  de- 
feated of  his  rights,  by  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  the  child  of 
another  person.  Formerly,  the  proof  of  pregnancy  in  such  cases 
was  entrusted  to  matrons  nominated  by  the  sheriff  but  now  the 
matter  is  more  considerately  left  to  skilled  medical  practitioners. 
There  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  such  a  case,  provided  the  pregnancy 
is  at  all  advanced.  Examinations  may  be  made  at  intervals,  until 
the  motions  of  a  fostus  are  clearly  perceived,  with  the  other  con- 
oomitant  signs  above  described.  An  examination  of  this  kind  should 
be  made  completely.  No  woman  should  be  able  so  to  feign  preg- 
nancy as  to  deceive  a  skilled  medical  man.  2.  The  other  case,  re- 
iferring  to  criminal  law,  is  where  a  woman,  after  a  capital  conviction, 
pleads  her  pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  If  she  is  pregnant,  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  is  postponed  until  after  her  delivery.  The 
strict  letter  of  the  law  requires  that  married  women  taken  from 
any  who  may  be  in  Court,  should  be  empanneled  to  examine  the 
convict  and  report  on  her  condition.  They  are  required  to  decide 
whether  she  has  or  has  not  passed  the  stage  of  quickening.  It  is 
however  the  practice  with  some  learned  judges  to  direct  the  ex- 
amination to  be  made  by  medical  men,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
those  mistakes  into  which  a  jury  of  ignorant  matrons  has  fre- 
quently fallen. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  any- 
direct  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  law  of  England  has  expressly  provided 
that  they  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  non-medical  persons ! 
The  following  conclusions  may  therefore  be  drawn  : — 1.  That  the 
cases  in  which  tiie  signs  of  pregnancy  become  a  subject  of  le^al 
inquiry  in  England  are  rare.  2.  That  there  is  no  case,  in  English 
law,  in  which  a  medical  man  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming an  examination  per  voffinam,  but  this  can  only  be  made 
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with  the  coDBent  of  the  woman.  3.  That  a  medical  opinion  is 
never  required  by  English  law-authorities,  until  thepregnancy  is 
BO  far  advanced  as  to  render  its  detection  certain.  Hence  discus- 
sions concerning  areolas^  the  condition  of  the  breasts,  the  presence 
of  kiestein  in  the  urine,  &c.,  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  imne- 
cessary  to  a  medical  jurist.  By  these  remarks  I  do  not  intend  ta 
undervalue  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  signs 
of  pregnancy  to  a  medical  practitioner.  Cases  which  may  never 
come  before  a  Court  of  law  will  be  referred  to  him,  and  the  serious 
moral  injury  which  he  may  inflict  on  an  innocent  woman  by  inac- 
curacy, should  make  him  cautious  in  conducting  an  examination 
and  in  expressing  his  opinion.  The  medico-legal  questions  con- 
nected with  the  pregnant  state  have  been  recently  comprehensively 
examined  by  M.  Stolz.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  137.) 
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CHAPTER  44. 

DELIVEBY  IN  THE  LTVINO. — CONCEALED  DELnTEBT. — SIGNS  OP  ABOBTION  IN 
THE  EABLT  STAGES  OF  FBEONANCT.  —  SIGNS  OF  BECENT  AND  BEMOTB 
DRUVEBT. — FEIGNED  DELIVEBT. — DELIVEBT  IN  A  STATE  OF  UNCONSCIOUS- 
NESS. — SIGNS  OF  DELIVEBY  IN  THE  DEAD. — TBUE  AND  FALSE  COBPOBA 
l^UTBA. — CHABACTBBS  OF  THE  OVUM  OB  EMBBTO. — MOLES. — CONCEALMENT 
UP   BIBTH. 

Deliveby  ia  a  subject  which  much  more  frequently  requires  medico- 
legal intervention  than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  conceahnent  of  birth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide, 
with  questions  relative  to  supposititious  children,  are  closely  depen- 
dent on  the  proot  of  parturition.  This  subject  will  admit  of  being 
considered  under  two  heads  : — L  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the 
living  ; — 2.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  dead.  In  undertaking 
the  investigation,  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  ascertain,  either  from  the 
female  herself*  or  from  those  around  her,  whether  there  was  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If  we  can  acquire  any 
knowledge  on  this  point  it  will  materially  facilitate  our  inquiry ; 
but  this  is  not  always  possible.  It  has  generally  happened,  that 
previous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that  few  who  saw  the 
woman  suspected  her  condition  ;  then  again,  as  the  admission  of 
her  delivery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  criminality,  she  will 
perhaps  resolutely  deny  it ;  and  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  right 
to  extort  this  admission  from  her.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
medical  witness  must  often  be  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  of  deli  very , 
against  the  woman  who  is  criminally  chaiged. 

Delivery  in  the  living.     Concealed  delivery, — The  signs  of  delivery 
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in  a  living  vroman  vary  materially,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
this  event  has  taken  place.  In  common  language,  if  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  are  expelled  before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is 
said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have  an  abortion ;  if  after  uie  sixth  month, 
she  is  said  to  luEive  a  premature  labour.  The  law  does  not  admit 
any  such  distinction  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child 
by  criminal  violence,  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  is  regarded 
as  a  miscarriage  or  abortion.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the 
signs  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in  proportion  to  the  immaturity  of 
the  oviun.  Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  second  or  third  month, 
there  are  scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  woman.  All  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the  full 
period  will  be  absent, — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having 
been  sufficient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give 
rise  to  those  changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to 
the  birth  of  a  mature  child  :  e.g.  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and 
dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  Abortion  at  this  period  (the 
second  or  third  month)  is  generally  accompanied  by  loss  of  blood, 
which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later  period  of  gesta- 
tion there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small 
size  of  the  foetus,  the  outlet  may  present  no  positive  evidence  of 
delivery.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  greater,  and  may 
have  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  system.  Of  course,  if  the  ovum, 
foetus,  or  any  of  its  membranes  be  found,  then  the  presumption  of 
abortion  will  be  strongly  supported  :  but  women  who  designedly 
conceal  their  condition,  will  commonly  take  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent the  examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Signs  of  recent  delivery  vn  the  livivig. — The  woman  is  weak,  the 
countenance  pale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  livid  areolse,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness 
may,  however,  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occur- 
rence from  a  state  of  previous  good  health,  especially  when  preg- 
nancy is  known  or  suspected,  will  create  a  strong  suspicion.  The 
breasts  are  large  and  full,  especially  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  delivery ;  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areolfie  around 
them  present  all  the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the 
appearances  described  are  not  well  marked  at  the  first  examination, 
they  may  be  seen  at  a  later  period  ;  and  in  a  doubtful  case,  when 
the  embryo  or  foetus  is  not  forthcoming,  a  second  examination 
should  be  made  before  a  final  opinion  is  given. 

1.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into 
folds :  the  cuticle  interrupted  by  light-coloured  broken  streaks, 
passing  especially  from  the  groins  and  pubes  towards  the  navel, 
which  is  more  or  less  stretched  and  altered  in  appearance.  Any 
disease  which  has  caused  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  give  rise 
to  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that  when  taken  alone  much 
oonfidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks  as  proofs  of 
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delivery.  The  round  foxm  of  the  enlaxged  and  Bemi-ooniractod 
uteroB  may  be  felt  at  the  lower  pari  of  the  abdomesn,  generally 
lying  towards  one  or  the  other  aide.  The  apparent  aize  of  thia 
•organ  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  naa  contracted,  and 
therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  which  an  examination  ia  made. 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  dark  Una  ex- 
tending from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark  areola  around  the 
latter,  in  cases  or  recent  delivery  ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to 
exist  independently  of  pregnancy  and  delivery — ^in  one  case  in  a 
girl  aged  10,  and  in  another  instance  in  a  lady  labouring  under  an 
ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  awoUen, 
contused,  or  even  lacerated,  with  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The 
outlet  is  much  dilated,  the  vagina  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  tiie  utema 
considerably  open,  and  its  margin  completely  relaxed.  The  neck 
of  the  uteruB  is  shortened,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  and  the  body 
of  this  organ  is  from  two  to  four  times  the  sixe  whicJi  it  has  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  during;  the  passage  of  the  head  in 
primipane ;  should  a  laceration  or  a  cicatrix  be  found,  it  will  much 
assist  in  proving  delivery. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  lochia  (from  Xoyoc,  child-birthi — ^Thia  ia  a 
discharge,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  whicn  afterwapda 
appears  as  a  brown  or  green-coloured  serum.  It  commences  soon 
after  delivery,  and  continues  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even 
longer ;  it  may  be  absent  after  the  third  day.  The  discharge  has  so 
peculiar  an  oaowr  that  some  have  regarded  this  alone  as  furnishing 
strong  evidence  of  recent  delivery. 

The  signs  which  have  been  here  enumerated  are  found  only  when 
no  delay  has  taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman 
lias  been  recently  delivered.  In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women 
the  body  resumes  its  natural  state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traoea 
of  parturition  may  have  wholly  disappeared  or  have  become  so  am- 
biguous as  to  fumish  no  satisfactory  evidence.  In  others  again, 
proofs  of  delivery  will  be  obtainable  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka 
afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days,  that  delivery  has  certainly 
taken  place,  the  signs  having  commonly  by  that  time  disappeared. 
In  all  cases  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made, 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  evidence  obtained.  Dr.  Montgomery 
once  examined  a  woman  ^ve  days  after  her  delivery  at  the  fuU  time, 
and  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to  wnich  the  parts  had 
become  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural 
and  unimpregnated  form.  (*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  loc  dt.)  This  inquiiy 
becomes  of  considerable  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder. 
When  the  body  of  a  child  is  not  found  until  after  two  or  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  the  suspected  woman  deniea 
that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child|  she  will  probably  not  deny 
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her  pregnancy,  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an  abortion  at  an 
early  period.  (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Walther  of  Labiau  in  Casper's 
*  Yierteljahrssohrift,'  Oct.  1863,  p.  276.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at 
an  early  period,  the  placenta  is  not  slways  discharged  at  the  time 
at  which  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  expelled  from  the  uterus. 
(^  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  March  12, 1859. )  A  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  discharges  might  reveal  placental  or  chorionic  structures. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  l^axton  of  Kilmarnock,  all  the 
usual  signs  of  delivery  were  present  in  a  woman  let.  20  :  she  had 
evidently  lost  much  blood,  and  was  much  reduced.  From  the 
state  of  the  organs,  Dr.  Paxton  considered  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  a  <mild  within  three  days.  There  was  no  lochial  dis- 
charge at  the  date  of  examination.  The  woman  had  previously 
denied  her  pregnancy  when  charged  with  concealment  of  it,  but 
after  the  medical  examination  she  altered  her  statement,  and  said 
that  she  had  not  only  been  pregnant,  but  was  so  at  that  time.  On 
a  further  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  to  contain  a  fa3tus 
advanced  to  about  the  sixth  month,  and  in  three  months  more  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child.  What  caused  the  appearances  of  delivery, 
the  condition  of  the  breasts,  &c.  ?  Either  she  had  shortly  before 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum  or  foetus.  Neither 
foetus  nor  placenta  was  ever  seen  or  could  be  found,  but  the  woman 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  dispose  of  them.  This  may  have 
been  a  case  of  twm  conception  or  of  superfoetation.  It  shows  that 
in  charges  of  concealment  of  pregnancy  or  delivery,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  when  the  appearances  of  delivery  clearly  exist,  that  the 
uterus  is  empty.  The  organ  should  always  be  examined  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  does  not  contain  another  foetus. 

Siffns  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period,  — A  question  may  arise  whether 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine  the  period 
at  which  delivery  took  place,  i.e.  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This 
becomes  necessary  when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or 
infanticide  (some  time  after  suspected  parturition),  a  child  is  found, 
and  it  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  the  child,  either  dead  or  living,  corresponds  with 
the  supposed  delivery  of  a  suspected  woman.  An  opinion  may  be 
given  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery,  from  the  state  of  the 
breasts, — of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day  :  and  when  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  has  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult.  After  two  or  three 
months  it  may  be  reg^ed  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of 
delivery  with  any  degree  of  precision.  (See  Devergie,  '  Mdd.  Leg.' 
voL  1,  p.  446.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed 
chastity,  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  say  whether  a  woman 
has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life,  been  delivered  of  a  cliild. 
This  question,*  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be  raised  only  in  respect 
to  delivery  at  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  abortion 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and  leave  no 
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traces  of  such  an  event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few 
days  or  weeks  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of 
the  fact.  With  respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  term,  certain  ainu 
have  been  mentioned,  which  bv  some  are  considered  indeUble. 
These  are  :  shining  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown 
mark  reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes,  and  the  state  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  is  said  never  to  close  so  effectually  as 
in  the  virgin.  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any  morbid  causes  giving  rise 
to  a  distension  of  the  cavity — as  ovarian  enlargement  or  dropsy — 
will  produce  the  same  effect :  so,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  extreme 
emaciation  from  a  state  of  obesity.  (See  '  Med.  Times  and  GkuB.' 
April  17, 1861,  p.  450,  on  False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these 
marks  on  the  skin  are  not  always  persistent  throughout  life.  Besides, 
a  woman,  according  to  the  statements  of  good  observers,  may  be 
not  only  once  but  repeatedly  delivered,  without  having  these  marks 
produced.  (^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  9,  1860,  p.  583,  also 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  139.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  it  is  liable  to 
vary  in  different  women,  and  to  be  affected  by  disease — so  that  a 
cerfaEun  jud^^ent  cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In 
a  woman  wno  has  not  borne  children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in 
the  form  of  a  slit,  the  angles  being  bent  down,  and  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  the  os  tincsB  ^tench's  mouth).  Mr.  Whitehead  has  ob- 
served that,  in  a  woman  wno  has  borne  children,  the  mouth  beoomes 
elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each  of  its  extremities  ^  the 
labia  are  thickened,  and  more  nearly  of  equal  size  ;  the  commissures 
are  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and 
not  so  compact  in  texture.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  195.)  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
even  in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  menstrual  period.  Should  there 
be  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina  or  the  hymen  be  found  imper- 
forate, this  will  at  once  negative  a  previous  delivery ;  but  the  latter 
condition  will  not  negative  a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman 
may  have  been  imprecated,  and  have  had  an  abortion  in  an  eariy 
stage  of  pregnancy,  without  a  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen. 
This  sort  of  negative  evidence  may  however  be  sometimes  of  great 
value.  There  is  a  total  want  of  good  affirmative  evidence  of  de- 
liveiT  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  we  except  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cicatrix 
as  a  result  of  a  lacerated  perineum.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  anv 
decision  on  this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It 
might  be  demanded,  either  in  a  case  of  infanticiae,  Tdien  a  woman 
was  accused  of  having  destroyed  her  alleged  ofispring  some  months 
or  years  before  ;  or  in  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy,  when  a  female 
is  accused  of  having  substituted  a  child  of  which  she  pretends  she 
has  been  delivered  at  some  remote  period  of  time. 

Fdg^n/ed  delwery. — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  maziiage,  or  ~   ~ 
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heritiiig  parties  who  have  olaims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  oases 
without  any  assignable  motiTe.  Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  sustained  before  a  medical  practitioner :  and 
detection  is  rendered  easv,  because  it  is  recevUy  and  not  remote 
dd^very  which  is  assumed.  The  latter  would,  if  pretended,  bo 
generally  cleared  up  by  an  examination,  as  weU  as  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  (See  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19.  p.  231  ;  also  another  by 
Oapuron,  '  M^  L^g.  des  Acoouchemens,  p.  110.) 

Ccm  a  vxmum  be  delivertd  wiconscwusly  f — Another  important 
question  relative  to  delivery  in  the  living,  is  whether  a  woman  can 
be  delivered  without  being  con»ciou8  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery 
may  be  discovered  by  a  practitioner ;  the  ofbpring  may  also  be 
found.  The  woman  may  admit  the  fact  of  her  delivery,  but  ^ege 
that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.  The  only  medico-legal  case 
in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in  infanticide  ;  and  as  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the  practitioner 
must  be  provided  with  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  medico- 
leg^  writers  have  accumulated  respecting  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
tlukt  a  woman  may  be  delivered  unconsciously  during  profound 
sleep— while  labouring  under  coma,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  syncope, 
or  when  suffering  from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons — e.g.  the 
vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  intoxicating  h(]|Uors.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman  was 
in  the  act  of  dying.  This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question.  It  is  in  those  cases  where,  after  her  recovery,  a  woman 
pleads  unconsciousness  of  delivery  that  medical  practitioners  are 
chiefly  consulted.  Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hysteria  when 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
state  in  which  parturition  is  liable  to  occur  unconsciously.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  delivery  taking  place  under  these  circumstances, 
when  we  consider  that  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  volition :  but,  unless  the  morbid  states 
already  mentipned  are  accompanied  by  the  most  profound  lethargy 
and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the  contractions 
of  this  organ  in  its  efforts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once  rouse 
a  woman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect^this 
in  primiparse,  i.e.  in  those  who  have  never  before  borne  children. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some 
women,  especially  when  the  pelvis  is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may 
take  place  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  as  scarcely  to  be  accom- 
panied with  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne 
children,  delivery  sometimes  takes  place  without  effort,  and  with- 
out any  consciousness  on  her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  woman 
may  lie  in  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stupor,  or  suffer  from  eclampsia 

teerperal  convulsions),  and  have  no  recollection  of  her  delivery. 
^ ^  following  case  is  possible  : — A  woman  may  be  delivered  whUe 

the  influence  of  edampeia,  which  might  have  attacked  her 
rMfcia;  a]id,afterdeliT9ry>  bat belorecomplete  recovery. 
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she  might  become  maniacal — a  not  unfre<][uent  condition — during 
which  interval  she  may  have  killed  or  injured  her  child  :  or  the 
child  may  have  been  bom  dead,  or  suffering  from  some  accidental 
injury.  She  would  with  truth  assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it. 
Her  statement  would  be  verified  by  a  bitten  tongue,  a  oonffested 
conjunctiva  or  face.  Should  albumen  be  found  in  the  urine  this  fact 
would  be  still  more  confirmative.  Of  course  eclampsia  might  occur 
without  these  results.  The  statement  mi^ht  be  disproved  by  finilfng 
that  her  actions  had  shown  care  and  design  in  other  circumstances 
at  the  time  she  said  she  was  unconscious.  Mr.  King  has  described 
the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  36,  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She 
received  his  assistandd  in  her  tenth  labour  :  when  summoned,  she 
was  lyinff  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  was  perfectly  insensible. 
He  found  that  &e  chud  had  been  expelled  with  the  placenta.  The 
woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  either  of  the  birth  of  a  cU^d, 
or  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  this  event :  she  suffered  no 
pain  or  uneasiness.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  this  gentleman, 
in  which  sensation  appeared  to  be  entirely  paralysed  during  labour. 
(*  Med.  Times,'  May  15, 1847,  p.  234.)  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
profound  lethaigy  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  time 
of  delivery.  Dr.  Schulze  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while 
in  this  unconscious  condition  :  on  awaking,  she  had  no  recollection 
of  having  suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845, 
vol.  1,  p.  216 ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Montgomery 
relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  was  imconsciously  delivered  during  sleep.  ('  Cyc. 
Pr.  Med.'  ;  see  ako  case  in  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  9. 
256.)  Dr.  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced  and 
progressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep.  ('  Lancet,' 
1864,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vapours  of  chloroform  and 
ether  show  that  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as 
energetic  in  the  unconscious  as  in  the  conscious  state.  It  may 
appear  extraordinary,  however,  that  a  primiparous  woman,  unless 
rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances,  should  be  delivered 
without  suffering  pain  :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wharrie.  The  woman's  age  was  21 ;  she  had  been  in  labour 
about  six  hours  ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  bom 
without  effort  or  consciousness.  The  child  was  healthy  but  small, 
weighing  rather  more  than  four  pounds.  ('  Cormack's  Journal,' 
January  1846,  p.  12.)  Notwithstanding  this  case,  it  is  in  the 
highest  desree  improbable  that  any  prinuparous  female  should  be 
delivered  during  ordinary  sleep,  without  being  roused  and  brought 
to  a  sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her 
delivery  took  place  unconsciously ;  and  this,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
most  common  species  of  defence  set  up  by  a  female  charged  with 
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child-murder,  must  here  claim  our  attention.  Thus  she  will  allege 
that,  while  suffering*  from  pain,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve 
her  bowels;  that  she  went  to  the  closet  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  there  delivered  without  knowing  anything  of  the  occurrence 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This  kind  of  desire  is  a 
very  common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state ;  and  in  private 
practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the 
feeling,  when  it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  hazard  to  the 
child.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  4,  1857,  p.  347.)  We  must 
therefore  admit  that  an  accident  of  this  kind  can  occur ;  although 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in  which  unconscious  delivery  is 
pleaded,  a  medical  witness  ought  to  inform  himself,  or  be  informed, 
of  all  the  particulars  which  are  stated  to  have  attended  delivery, 
before  he  gives  an  answer  applicable  to  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delivery  ma^  take  place  under 
these  circumstances,  and  a  woman  not  be  conscious  of  it  :  but  before 
we  make  this  admission  in  regard  to  any  particular  instance,  we 
ought  to  have  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  &om  the  female  herself. 
It  is  thus  that  we  shall  avoid  .the  risk  of  seeing  a  premature  medical 
opinion  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  production  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Besides,  it  has  been  properly  observed  that,  after  an 
accident  of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be  ignorant  of  her  having 
been  delivered.  Women  who  have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  of 
child-murder  have  often  been  known  to  maintain  that  they  were 
unconscious  of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  have  attempted  to  excuse 
themselves  for  not  having  prepared  the  articles  necessary  for  child- 
birth. It  is  possible  that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  may  not  be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  earlier 
stage ;  but  it  is  rare  for  one  to  advance  to  the  full  term  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Women  who  have  borne  children  have  not 
unfrequently  consulted  medical  men  ;  and  although  nearly  at  full 
term  they  have  been  unconscious  of  their  state.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  woman  thus  situated,  must 
have  some  reason  to  suspect  her  condition  ;  and  if  only  a  sus- 
picion existed  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  contemplate  the 
destruction  of  her  offspring,  there  would  assuredly  be  many  cir- 
cumstances forthcoming  which  would  at  once  establish  her  inno- 
cence. If  this  remark  applies  to  married  women,  it  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried,  since  the  fact  of 
illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must  render 
them  peculiarly  alive  to  all  those  changes  which,  by  common  repute, 
take  place  in  the  female  system  during  pregnancy. 

Signs  of  delivery  in  the  dead, — It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine 
the  signs  of  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of 
the  body  of  a  woman  after  death.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain  some 
history  of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  labour  will  be  much 
facilitated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously 
concealed  from  us,  and  then  we  may  be  reqmred  to  prove  not  only 
the  delivery,  but  the  previous  pregnancy*    These  investigations  re- 
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lative  to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the  dead  body,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  where  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the 
woman.  Death  commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery,  and  then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by  a 
post-mortem  examination  ;  but  if  the  woman  has  survived  three  or 
four  weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine  delivery  in  the  dead 
as  in  the  living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery  at  the  full 
period ;  for  if  the  uterus  have  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  traces  of  this  expulsion  will  have  gene- 
rally disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the 
body  of  a  woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the  fuU  period. 
The  uterus  is  like  a  large  flattened  pouch  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  its  mouth  being  wide  open.  The  cavity  contains  ooagola 
of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid  :  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  a  decidua — ^the  outermost  membrane  of  the  embryo  or 
foetus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attached,  the 
substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting  several  largo 
semilunar  or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  uterus  has 
been  found  of  a  very  dark  colour,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  organ  was  gangrenous.  The  vessels  are  extremely  laitte 
and  numerous.  The  Ffdlopian  tubes,  round  ligaments,  and  ovana 
are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood)  that  they  have  a  purple  colour.  The 
spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is  more  congested  than  the  rest 
of  the  ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  writers  difiTer  greatly  in  their 
statements  respecting  the  size  of  the  uterus  at  difiTerent  periods  after 
parturition  ;  and  these  diflerences  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more  rapidly  in  some  women  than  in 
others,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the  circumstance  of  the  birth  having 
been  in  some  instances,  premature.  M.  Toulmouche  has  reported 
some  instructive  cases  of  deliver}'  at  diflerent  periods,  showing  the 
influence  of  time  on  the  appearances.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1864,  2,  p. 
349.) 

Dr.  Montgomery  states  that  after  delivery  at  the  full  period,  and 
imder  perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  if  the  body  be  examined 
within  a  day  or  two,  the  uterus  will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and 
four  broad.  Its  substance,  on  making  a  section,  will  be  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  will  present  the  orifices 
of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  uterus 
is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  about 
five  inches  in  length  ;  the  density  of  its  structure  has  during  thAs 
period  increased,  but  its  substance  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody,  and  covered  partially  with  a  pulpy 
membrane  resembling  the  decidua.  The  orbicular  direction  of  the 
fibres  around  the  internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  at  this 
time  very  distinct.  In  about  a  month  the  uterus  will  have  become 
fully  contracted  ;  but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  so  completely 
as  in  the  virgin  state.     In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Barnes^  in  whid^ 
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a  primiparouB  woman,  aged  26,  died  from  puerperal  fever  on  the 
sixth  day  after  delivery,  the  following  appearances  were  met  with 
in  the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  was  blackened  and  congested, 
especially  in  those  parts  to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 
There  was  the  appearance  of  suppturative  action  in  this  part.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus  was  healtny  :  there  was  no  pus  in  ^e  sinuses. 
The  OS  uteri  showed  considerable  ecchymosis.  The  vagina  was 
healthy :  the  iliac  veins  contained  nothing  but  loosely  coagulated 
blood.  There  was  in  the  left  ovary  a  small  well-marked  corpus 
luteum,  having  a  central  cavity.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  voL  41,  p.  294.) 
This  condition  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ap- 
pearances which  are  observed  when  death  takes  place  during  men- 
struation. Dr.  Judee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  died 
during  menstruation  that  the  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged — its 
waUs  being  thickened  and  its  interior  lined  by  a  reddish  gelatinous 
layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick  consisting  of  a  capillary  network 
of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a  mucous-like  membrane.  When  this  was 
removed  the  uterus  below  was  found  to  be  white  and  firm.  The 
interior  of  the  neck  was  of  a  greyish  colour  :  the  lips  were  swollen, 
of  a  dull-red,  bluish,  or  even  black  colour.  On  compressing  this 
part  small  drops  of  blood  issued.  This  was  not  observed  either  in 
the  neck  or  body  of  the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented 
only  the  normal  fibrous  tissue  :  but  at  the  level  of  the  mouth  (os 
uteri)  there  was  a  mass  of  tissue  resembling  a  portion  of  apoplectic 
lung.  The  blood  during  menstruation,  according  to  this  gentleman, 
issues  entirely  horn  the  highly  congested  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
('Gaz.  des  H6pitaux,'  No.  39.  and  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June 
23, 1855.)  An  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
very  commonly  foimd  as  the  result  of  even  an  easy  labour,  and 
therefore  forms  a  good  guide  where  present.  This  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch  as  the 
neck  may  present  an  appearance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed. 

From  the  statement  of  appearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  period 
prior  to  death  at  which  delivery  took  place.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely  delivered,  or  when 
death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after  delivery.  A  medical 
opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  searching  for 
those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery 
in  the  living.  These,  if  present,  will  always  fiimish  strong  corro- 
borative evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period 
at  which  it  had  probably  occurred. 

Corpora  hUea. — The  condition  of  the  ovaries  has  been  considered 
to  fuiTiish  strong  evidence,  not  so  much  of  delivery  as  of  preidous 
pregnancy.  These  organs,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  when  ex- 
amined soon  after  delivery,  are  found  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  owing 
to  their  extreme  vascularity.  If  the  woman  has  really  been  preg- 
nant, we  may  expect  to  find,  on  one  of  the  ovaries,  the  appearance 
which  is  denominated  a  corpus  hUeum,     The  accounts  given  by  ob- 
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stetric  writers  of  the  characters  of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  in  legal  medicine^  are  yery 
conflicting.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  a  true  corpus  luteum 
(i.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a  protuberance  with  a  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped.  The  pro- 
tuberant portion  will  be  found  on  section  to  have  an  oval  form  and 
to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  colour — hence  the  name  corpus  ItUeum,  It  ia 
full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  resembles  the  section  of  a  kidney.  It 
is  of  its  greatest  size  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  gradually 
diminishes  as  gestation  iadvances.  In  the  centre  of  this  sectioi^ 
there  may  be  either  a  cavity  or  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  (scar), 
according  to  the  period  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  The 
cavity  remains  for  about  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst :  as  gestation  advances,  the 
opposite  sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  results, 
llie  size  and  vascularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably 
diminished  by  the  time  gestation  is  completed,  and  in  about  five  or 
six  months  afterwards — ^i.e.  fourteen  months  after  its  first  formation, 
— ^it  disappears  altogether  from  the  ovary ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteunv 
of  one  conception  is  not  found  with  that  of  another,  luuess  a  pre-* 
mature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  has  taken  place. 
(*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  Pregnancy,  p.  496  ;  see  also  *  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Jomnal,'  Jan.  1845,  p.  58.)  The  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  act 
it  is  here  described,  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  has  borne  a 
child.  In  the  opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities,  it  establishes 
that  conception  had  taken  place  ;  but  the  embryo  may  have  been 
converted  into  a  mole  or  a  blighted  fcetus,  and  expelled  at  an  early 
period. 

The  late  Drs.  Baly  and  Kirkes,  who  investigated  the  subject  of 
true  and  false  corpora  lutea,  concluded  from  their  researches,  that 
cases  seldom  occur  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  impregnation  ;  and  they  consider 
the  following  rules  to  be  deducible  from  the  facts  which  they  have 
collected  : — 1.  A  corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large 
vesicle  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and 
a  thin  layer  of  yellow  matter  within  its  walls)  anords  no  proof  of 
impregnation  having  taken  place.  2.  From  the  presence  of  a  corpus 
luteum,  the  opening  of  which  is  closed,  and  the  cavity  reduced  or 
obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix  remaining),  no  conclusion  as  to 
pregnancy  having  existed  can  be  drawn,  if  the  corpus  luteum  be  of 
small  size,  and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow  substance  as  would 
form  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar  corpus  luteum  of 
larger  size  than  a  common  pea,  would  furnish  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  having  iaken  place,  but  of 
pregnancy  having  existed  during  several  weeks  at  least ;  and  the 
evidence  would  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof, 
in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.  (Op, 
cit.  p.  67.)  ^ 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  thQ     ^fl 
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in  a  living  woman  vary  materially^  according  to  the  time  at  which 
this  event  has  taken  place.  In  common  language,  if  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  are  expelled  before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is 
said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have  an  abortion ;  if  after  the  sixth  month, 
she  is  said  to  have  a  premature  labour.  The  law  does  not  admit 
any  such  distinction  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child 
by  criminal  violence,  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  is  regarded 
as  a  miscarriage  or  abortion.  It  has  been  w^  observed  Unkt  the 
signs  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in  proportion  to  the  immaturity  of 
the  ovum.  Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  second  or  third  month, 
there  are  scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  woman.  All  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the  full 
period  will  be  absent, — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having 
been  sufficient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give 
rise  to  those  changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to 
the  birth  of  a  mature  child  :  e.g.  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and 
dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  Abortion  at  this  period  (the 
second  or  third  month)  is  generally  accompanied  by  loss  of  blood, 
which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later  period  of  gesta- 
tion there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small 
size  of  the  foetus,  the  outlet  may  present  no  positive  evidence  of 
delivery.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  greater,  and  may 
have  a  more  decided  e£^ct  on  the  system.  Of  course,  if  the  ovum, 
foetus,  or  any  of  its  membranes  be  found,  then  the  presumption  of 
abortion  will  be  strongly  Hupported  :  but  women  who  designedly 
conceal  their  condition,  will  commonly  take  effectual  means  te  pre- 
vent the  examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Signs  of  recent  delivery  in  ike  living. — ^The  woman  is  weak,  the 
countenance  pale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  livid  areohe,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness 
may,  however,  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occur- 
rence from  a  state  of  previous  ^ood  health,  especially  when  preg- 
nancy is  known  or  suspected,  will  create  a  strong;  suspicion.  The 
breasts  are  large  and  full,  especially  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  delivery ;  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areolsB  around 
them  present  all  the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the 
appearances  described  are  not  well  marked  at  the  first  examination, 
they  may  be  seen  at  a  later  period  ;  and  in  a  doubtful  case,  when 
the  embryo  or  foetus  is  not  forthcoming,  a  second  examination 
should  be  made  before  a  final  opinion  is  given. 

1.  The  skill  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into 
folds :  the  cuticle  interrupted  by  light-coloured  broken  streaks, 
passing  especially  from  the  groins  and  pubes  towards  the  navel, 
which  is  more  or  less  stretched  and  altered  in  appearance.  Any 
disease  which  has  caused  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  give  rise 
io  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that  when  taken  alone  much 
confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks  as  proofs  of 
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delivery.  The  round  form  of  the  enlaiged  and  semi-contncied 
uterus  may  be  felt  at  the  lower  pari  of  the  abdom^,  genenJly 
lying  towards  one  or  the  other  side.  The  apparent  use  of  this 
•organ  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  has  contracted,  and 
therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  which  an  examination  is  made. 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  dark  line  ex- 
tending from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark  areola  around  the 
latter,  in  cases  of  recent  delivery ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to 
«xist  independently  of  pregnancy  and  delivery — ^in  one  case  in  a 
girl  aged  10,  and  in  another  instance  in  a  lady  laboiuing  under  an 
ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  argans  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  swollen, 
contused,  or  even  lacerated,  with  dots  of  blood  about  them.  The 
outlet  is  much  dilated,  the  vagina  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  utenia 
considerably  open,  and  its  margin  completely  relaxed.  The  nedc 
of  the  uterus  is  shortened,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  and  the  body 
of  this  organ  is  from  two  to  four  times  tke  sixe  whidi  it  has  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  diuin^  the  passage  of  the  head  in 
primiparse ;  should  a  laceration  or  a  cicatrix  be  found,  it  will  much 
assist  in  proving  delivery. 

3.  The  preeence  of  the  lochia  (from  Xoyoc,  child-birthi — ^This  is  a 
dischiurge,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  which  afterwards 
appears  as  a  brown  or  green-coloured  serum.  It  commences  soon 
after  delivery,  and  continues  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even 
longer ;  it  may  be  absent  after  the  third  day.  The  discharge  has  so 
peculiar  an  odovr  that  some  have  regarded  this  alone  as  furnishing 
strong  evidence  of  recent  delivery. 

The  sisns  which  have  been  here  enumerated  are  found  only  when 
no  delay  has  taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman 
has  been  recently  delivered.  In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women 
the  body  resumes  its  natural  state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traces 
of  parturition  may  have  wholly  disappeared  or  have  become  so  am- 
biguous as  to  fiuTiish  no  satisfactory  evidence.  In  others  again, 
proofs  of  delivery  will  be  obtainable  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days,  that  delivery  has  certainly 
taken  place,  the  signs  having  commonly  by  that  time  disappeajred. 
In  all  cases  the  earner  the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made, 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  evidence  obtained.  Dr.  Montgomery 
once  examined  a  woman  ^ve  days  after  her  delivery  at  the  fuU  time, 
and  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to  which  the  parts  haa 
become  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural 
and  unimpregnated  form.  {*  Gyc.  Pr.  Med.'  loc  dt.)  This  inquiry 
becomes  of  considerable  importajice  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder. 
When  the  body  of  a  child  is  not  found  until  after  two  or  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  the  suspected  woman  denies 
that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  she  will  probably  not  deny 
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her  pregnancy^  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an  abortion  at  an 
early  period.  (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Walther  of  Labiau  in  Casper's 
*  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  Oct.  1863,  p.  275.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at 
an  early  period,  the  placenta  is  not  ^ways  discharged  at  the  time 
at  which  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  expelled  from  the  uterus. 
('Med.  Times  and  Oaz.' March  12, 1859.)  A  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  discharges  might  reveal  placental  or  chorionic  structures. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Faxton  of  Kilmarnock,  all  the 
usual  signs  of  delivery  were  present  in  a  woman  set.  20  :  she  had 
evidently  lost  much  blood,  and  was  much  reduced.  From  the 
state  of  the  organs,  Dr.  Paxton  considered  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  a  child  within  three  dajrs.  There  was  no  lochial  dis- 
charge at  the  date  of  examination.  The  woman  had  previously 
denied  her  pregnancy  when  charged  with  concealment  of  it,  but 
after  the  medical  examination  she  altered  her  statement,  and  said 
that  she  had  not  only  been  pregnant,  but  was  so  at  that  time.  On 
a  further  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  to  contain  a  foetus 
advanced  to  about  the  sixth  month,  and  in  three  months  more  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child.  What  caused  the  appearances  of  delivery, 
the  condition  of  the  breasts,  &c.  ?  Either  she  had  shortly  before 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum  or  foetus.  Neither 
foetus  nor  placenta  was  ever  seen  or  could  be  found,  but  the  woman 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  dispose  of  them.  This  may  have 
been  a  case  of  twin  conception  or  of  superfoetation.  It  shows  that 
in  charges  of  concealment  of  pregnancy  or  delivery,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  when  the  appearances  of  delivery  clearly  exist,  that  the 
uterus  is  empty.  The  organ  should  always  be  examined  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  does  not  contain  another  foetus. 

Siffiis  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period, — A  question  may  arise  whether 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine  the  period 
at  which  delivery  took  place,  i.e.  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This 
becomes  necessary  when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or 
infanticide  (some  time  after  suspected  partmition),  a  child  is  found, 
and  it  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  the  child,  either  dead  or  living,  corresponds  with 
the  supposed  delivery  of  a  suspected  woman.  An  opinion  may  be 
given  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery,  from  the  state  of  the 
breasts, — of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day  :  and  when  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  has  passed  it  is  stiU  more  difficult.  After  two  or  three 
months  it  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of 
delivery  with  any  degree  of  precision.  (See  Devergie,  *  M^d.  Leg.' 
voL  1,  p.  446.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed 
chastity,  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  say  whether  a  woman 
has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life,  been  delivered  of  a  child. 
This  question,'  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be  raised  only  in  respect 
to  delivery  at  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  abortion 
in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and  leave  no 
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traces  of  such  an  event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few 
days  or  weeks  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of 
the  fact.  With  respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  term,  certain  signs 
have  been  mentioned,  which  bv  some  are  considered  indelible. 
These  are  :  shining  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown 
mark  reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes,  and  the  state  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  is  said  never  to  close  so  effectually  as 
in  the  viigin.  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any  morbid  causes  giving  rise 
to  a  distension  of  the  cavity — as  ovarian  enlargement  or  dropsy — 
will  produce  the  same  effect :  so,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  extrcone 
emaciation  from  a  state  of  obesity.  (See  '  Med.  Times  and  Qaz,* 
April  17, 1861,  p.  450,  on  False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these 
marks  on  the  skin  are  not  always  persistent  tliroughout  life.  Besides, 
a  woman,  according  to  the  statements  of  good  observers,  may  be 
not  only  once  but  repeatedly  delivered,  witnout  having  these  marks 
produced.  (^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  June  9,  1860,  p.  583,  also 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  139.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  it  is  liable  to 
vary  in  different  women,  and  to  be  affected  by  disease — so  that  a 
<2ertEun  judgment  cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In 
a  woman  who  has  not  borne  children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in 
the  form  of  a  slit,  the  angles  being  bent  down,  and  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  the  os  tincsa  Stench's  mouth).  Mr.  Whitehead  has  ob- 
served that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children,  the  mouth  becomes 
elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each  of  its  extremities ;  the 
labia  are  thickened,  and  more  nearly  of  equal  size  ;  the  commissures 
are  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and 
not  so  compact  in  texture.  {*  On  Abortion,'  p.  195.)  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
even  in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  menstrual  period.  Should  there 
be  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina  or  the  hymen  be  f  oimd  imper- 
forate, this  will  at  once  negative  a  previous  delivery ;  but  the  latter 
condition  will  not  negative  a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman 
may  have  been  impregnated,  and  have  nad  an  abortion  in  an  eurly 
stage  of  pregnancy,  without  a  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen. 
This  sort  of  negative  evidence  may  however  be  sometimes  of  great 
value.  There  is  a  total  want  of  good  affirmative  evidence  of  de- 
liveiy  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  we  except  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cicatrix 
as  a  result  of  a  lacerated  perineum.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  aiw 
decision  on  this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It 
might  be  demanded,  cither  in  a  case  of  infantidae,  when  a  woman 
was  accused  of  having  destroyed  her  alleged  offspring  some  months 
or  years  before  ;  or  in  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy,  when  a  female 
is  accused  of  having  substituted  a  child  of  which  she  pretends  she 
has  been  delivered  at  some  remote  period  of  time. 

Feigiied  delivery, — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  marriage,  or  disior 
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heriiing  parties  who  have  daanui  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  oases 
wi&out  any  assignable  motive.  Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this 
kind  oonld  not  be  sustained  before  a  medical  practitioner :  and 
detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is  reeeTU,  and  not  remote 
deHvery  which  is  assumed.  The  latter  would,  if  pretended,  be 
generally  cleared  up  by  an  examination,  as  weU  as  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  (See  case,  ^  Med.  Gkz.'  vol.  19.  p.  231 ;  also  another  by 
Oapuron,  '  M^  L^.  des  Aooouchemens,'  p.  110.) 

Can  a  woma/n  be  delivered  wnconsciousi^  f — Another  important 
question  relative  to  delivery  in  the  living,  is  whether  a  woman  can 
be  delivered  without  being  cotudous  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery 
may  be  discovered  by  a  practitioner ;  the  oiflbpring  may  also  be 
found.  The  woman  may  admit  the  fact  of  her  delivery,  but  allege 
that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.  The  only  medico-legal  case 
in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in  infanticide  ;  and  as  the 
poisibOity  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the  practitioner 
must  be  provided  with  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  medico- 
legal writers  have  accumulated  respecting  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
tlutt  a  woman  may  be  delivered  unconsciously  during  profound 
sleep — ^while  labouring  under  coma,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  syncope, 
or  when  suffering  from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons — e.g.  the 
vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman  was 
in  the  act  of  d^g.  This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question.  It  is  in  those  cases  where,  after  her  recovery,  a  woman 
pleads  unconsciousness  of  delivery  that  medical  practitioners  are 
chiefly  consulted.  Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hysteria  when 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
state  in  which  parturition  is  liable  to  occur  unconsciously.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  delivery  taking  place  under  these  circumstances^ 
when  we  consider  that  the  contiactile  power  of  the  uterus  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  volition :  but,  unless  the  morbid  states 
already  mentipned  are  accompanied  by  the  most  profound  lethargy 
and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the  contractions 
of  this  organ  in  its  efforts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once  rouse 
a  woman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect^this 
in  primiparse,  i.e.  in  those  who  have  never  before  borne  children. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some 
women,  especially  when  the  pelvis  is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may 
take  place  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  as  scarcely  to  be  accom- 
panied with  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne 
children,  delivery  sometimes  takes  place  without  effort,  and  with- 
out any  consciousness  on  her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  woman 
may  lie  in  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stupor,  or  suffer  from  eclampsia 
(puerperal  convulsions),  and  have  no  recollection  of  her  delivery. 
The  following  case  is  possible  : — A  woman  may  be  delivered  while 
under  the  influence  of  eclampsia,  which  might  have  attacked  her 
before  labour  set  in ;  and  after  delivery,  bntbeforecomplete  recovery. 
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she  might  become  maniacal — a  not  un£re<][uent  condition — during 
wliicb  interval  she  may  haye  killed  or  injured  her  child  :  or  the 
diild  may  have  been  bom  dead,  or  suffering  from  some  accidental 
injury.  She  would  with  truth  assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it. 
Her  statement  would  be  verified  by  a  bitten  tongue,  a  conserted 
conjunctiva  or  face.  Should  albmnen  be  found  in  ue  urine  this  fact 
would  be  still  more  confirmative.  Of  course  eclampsia  might  occmr 
without  these  results.  The  statement  might  be  disproved  by  fiwilitig 
that  her  actions  had  shown  care  and  design  in  other  circumstanoes 
at  the  time  she  said  she  was  unconscious.  Mr.  King  has  described 
the  case  of  a  woman,  a^ed  36,  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She 
received  his  assistance  in  her  tenth  labour  :  when  summoned,  she 
was  lyinff  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  was  perfectly  insensible. 
He  found  that  ihe  child  had  been  expelled  with  the  placenta.  The 
woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  tenor  twelve  hours,  and 
then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  either  of  the  birth  of  a  dhild, 
or  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  this  event :  she  suffered  no 
pain  or  uneasiness.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  this  gentleman, 
in  which  sensation  appeared  to  be  entirely  paralysed  during  labour. 
(*  Med.  Times,'  May  15, 1847,  p.  234.)  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
profound  lethargy  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  time 
of  delivery.  Dr.  Schulze  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while 
in  this  unconscious  condition  :  on  awalung,  she  had  no  recollection 
of  having  suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  ^*Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1845, 
vol.  1,  p.  216 ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Montgomery 
relates  tne  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  was  tmconsciously  delivered  during  sleep.  0  Cyc. 
Pr.  Med.' ;  see  also  case  in  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  9- 
250.)  Dr.  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced  ana 
progressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep.  ('  Lancet,' 
1864,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vapours  of  chloroform  and 
ether  show  that  the  expulsive  efforts  of  ihe  uterus  are  often  as 
energetic  in  the  unconscious  as  in  the  conscious  state.  It  may 
appear  extraordinary,  however,  that  a  primiparous  woman,  unless 
rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances,  should  be  delivered 
without  suffering  pain  :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wharrie.  The  woman's  age  was  21 ;  she  had  been  in  labour 
about  six  hours  ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  bom 
without  effort  or  consciousness.  The  child  was  healthy  but  small, 
weighing  rather  more  than  four  pounds.  ('  Cormack's  Journal,' 
January  1846,  p.  12.)  Notwithstanding  uiis  case,  it  is  in  the 
highest  desree  improbable  that  any  primiparous  female  should  be 
delivered  auring  ordinary  sleep,  without  being  roused  and  brought 
to  a  sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her 
delivery  took  place  unconsciously ;  and  this,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
most  common  species  of  defence  set  up  by  a  female  charged  with 
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child-murder,  must  here  daim  our  attention.  Thus  she  will  allege 
that,  while  suffering"  from  pain,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve 
her  bowels;  that  she  went  to  the  closet  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  there  delivered  without  knowing  anything  of  the  occurrence 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This  kind  of  desire  is  a 
very  common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state ;  aind  in  private 
practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the 
feeling,  when  it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  hazard  to  the 
child.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz,'  April  4, 1857,  p.  347.)  We  must 
therefore  admit  that  an  accident  of  this  kind  can  occur ;  although 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in  which  unconscious  delivery  is 
pleaded,  a  medical  witness  ought  to  inform  himself,  or  be  informed, 
of  all  the  particulars  which  are  stated  to  have  attended  delivery, 
before  he  gives  an  answer  applicable  to  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delivery  mav  take  place  under 
these  circumstances,  and  a  woman  not  be  conscious  of  it  :  but  before 
we  make  this  admission  in  regard  to  any  particular  instance,  we 
ought  to  have  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  from  the  female  herself. 
It  IS  thus  that  we  shall  avoid  .the  risk  of  seeing  a  premature  medical 
opinion  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  production  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Besides,  it  has  been  properly  observed  that,  after  an 
accident  of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be  ignorant  of  her  having 
been  delivered.  Women  who  have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  of 
child-murder  have  often  been  known  to  maintain  that  they  were 
unconscious  of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  have  attempted  to  excuse 
themselves  for  not  having  prepared  the  articles  necessary  for  child- 
birth. It  is  possible  that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  may  not  be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  earlier 
stage ;  but  it  is  rare  for  one  to  advance  to  the  full  term  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Women  who  have  borne  children  have  not 
unfrequently  consulted  medical  men  ;  and  although  nearly  at  full 
term  they  have  been  unconscious  of  their  state.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  woman  thus  situated,  must 
have  some  reason  to  suspect  her  condition  ;  and  if  only  a  sus- 
picion existed  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  contemplate  the 
destruction  of  her  offspring,  there  would  assuredly  be  many  cir- 
cumstances forthcoming  which  would  at  once  establish  her  inno- 
cence. If  this  remark  applies  to  married  women,  it  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried,  since  the  fact  of 
illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must  render 
them  peculiarly  aJivetoall  those  changes  which,  by  common  repute, 
take  place  in  the  female  system  during  pregnancy. 

Svgiis  of  delivery  in  the  dead, — It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine 
the  signs  of  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of 
the  body  of  a  woman  after  death.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain  some 
history  of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  labour  will  be  much 
facilitated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously 
concealed  from  us,  and  then  we  may  be  required  to  prove  not  only 
the  delivery^  but  the  previous  pregnanpy.    These  investigations  re* 
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latiye  to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the  dead  body,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  where  the  contents 
of  the  aterns  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the 
woman.  Death  commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery,  and  then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by  a 
post-mortem  examination  ;  but  if  the  woman  has  survived  three  or 
four  weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine  delivery  in  the  dead 
as  in  the  living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery  at  the  full 
period ;  for  if  the  uterus  have  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  traces  of  this  expulsion  will  have  gene- 
rally disappef^ed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the 
body  of  a  woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the  fuU  period. 
The  uterus  is  hke  a  large  flattened  pouch  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  its  mouth  being  wide  open.  The  cavity  contains  coagnla 
of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid  :  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  a  decidua — ^the  outermost  membrane  of  the  embryo  or 
foetus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attached,  the 
substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting  several  largo 
semilunar  or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  uterus  has 
been  found  of  a  very  dark  colour,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  organ  was  gangrenous.  The  vessehi  are  extremely  large 
and  numerous.  The  FaJlopian  tubes,  round  ligaments,  and  ovaria 
are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood)  that  they  have  a  purple  colour.  The 
spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is  more  congested  than  the  rest 
of  the  ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  writers  difiTer  greatly  in  their 
statements  respecting  the  size  of  the  uterus  at  difiTerent  periods  after 
parturition  ;  and  these  diflerences  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more  rapidly  in  some  women  than  in 
others,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the  circumstance  of  the  birth  havinc 
been  in  some  instajices,  premature.  M.  Toulmouche  has  reported 
some  instructive  cases  of  deliver^'  at  diflerent  periods,  showing  the 
influence  of  time  on  the  appearances.  ('Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1864,  2,  p. 
349.) 

Dr.  Montgomery  states  that  after  delivery  at  the  full  period,  and 
under  perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  if  the  body  be  examined 
within  a  day  or  two,  the  uterus  will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and 
four  broad.  Its  substance,  on  making  a  section,  will  be  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  will  present  the  orifices 
of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  uterus 
is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  about 
five  inches  in  length  ;  the  density  of  its  structure  has  during  this 
X)eriod  increased,  but  its  substance  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody,  and  covered  partially  with  a  pulpy 
membrane  resembUng  the  decidua.  The  orbicular  direction  of  the 
fibres  around  the  internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  at  this 
time  very  distinct.  In  about  a  month  the  uterus  will  have  become 
fully  contracted  ;  but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  so  completely 
as  in  the  virgin  state.     In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  whidh    Jt 
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a  primiparouB  woman,  aged  26,  died  from  puerperal  fever  on  the 
sixth  day  after  delivery,  the  following  appearances  were  met  with 
in  the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  was  blackened  and  congested, 
especially  in  those  parts  to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 
There  was  the  appearance  of  suppurative  action  in  this  part.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus  was  healthy  :  there  was  no  pus  in  the  sinuses. 
The  OS  uteri  showed  considerable  ecchymosis.  The  vagina  was 
healthy :  the  iliac  veins  contained  nothing  but  loosely  coagulated 
blood.  There  was  in  the  left  ovary  a  small  well-marked  corpus 
luteum,  having  a  central  cavity.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  294.) 
This  condition  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ap- 
pearances which  are  observed  when  death  takes  place  during  men- 
struaiion.  Dr.  Judee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  died 
during  menstruation  that  the  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged — its 
walls  being  thickened  and  its  interior  lined  by  a  reddish  gelatinous 
layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick  consisting  of  a  capillary  network 
of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a  mucous-like  membrane.  When  this  was 
removed  the  uterus  below  was  found  to  be  white  and  firm.  The 
interior  of  the  neck  was  of  a  greyish  colour  :  the  lips  were  swollen, 
of  a  dull-red,  bluish,  or  even  black  colour.  On  compressing  this 
part  small  drops  of  blood  issued.  This  was  not  observed  either  in 
the  neck  or  body  of  the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented 
only  the  normal  fibrous  tissue  :  but  at  the  level  of  the  mouth  (os 
uteri)  there  was  a  mass  of  tissue  resembling  a  portion  of  apoplectic 
lung.  The  blood  during  menstruation,  according  to  this  gentleman, 
issues  entirely  from  the  highly  congested  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
(*Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux,*  No.  39.  and  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June 
23, 1855.)  An  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
very  commonly  foimd  as  the  result  of  even  an  easy  labour,  and 
therefore  forms  a  good  guide  where  present.  This  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch  as  the 
neck  may  present  an  appearance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed. 

From  the  statement  of  appearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  period 
prior  to  death  at  which  delivery  took  place.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely  delivered,  or  when 
death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after  delivery.  A  medical 
opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  searching  for 
those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery 
in  the  living.  These,  if  present,  will  always  fiimish  strong  corro- 
borative evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period 
at  which  it  had  probably  occurred. 

Corpora  lutea. — The  condition  of  the  ovaries  has  been  considered 
to  furnish  strong  evidence,  not  so  much  of  delivery  as  of  previous 
pregnancy.  These  organs,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  when  ex- 
amined soon  after  delivery,  are  found  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  owing 
to  their  extreme  vascularity.  If  the  woman  has  really  been  preg- 
nant, we  may  expect  to  find,  on  one  of  the  ovaries,  the  appearance 
which  is  denominated  a  corpus  hiteum.     The  accounts  given  by  ob- 
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stetric  writers  of  the  characters  of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  in  legal  medicine,  are  yery 
conflicting.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  a  true  corpus  luteum 
(i.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a  protuberance  with  a  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped.  The  pro- 
tuberant portion  will  be  found  on  section  to  have  an  oval  form  and 
to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  colour — hence  the  name  corpus  luieunt.  It  ia 
full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  resembles  the  section  of  a  kidney.  It 
is  of  its  greatest  size  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  gradually 
diminishes  as  gestation  isKlvances.  In  the  centre  of  this  sectioi^ 
there  may  be  either  a  cavity  or  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  (scar), 
according  to  the  period  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  The 
cavity  remains  for  about  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst :  as  gestation  advances,  the 
opposite  sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  results, 
llie  size  and  vascularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably 
diminished  by  the  time  gestation  is  completed,  and  in  about  Ave  or 
six  months  afterwards — ^i.e.  foiui^een  months  after  its  first  formation, 
— ^it  disappears  altogether  from  the  ovary ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteunv 
of  one  conception  is  not  found  with  that  of  another,  luuess  a  pre-* 
mature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  has  taken  place. 
(*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  Pregnancy,  p.  496  ;  see  also  *  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,'  Jan.  1845,  p.  58.)  The  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  act 
it  is  here  described,  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  has  borne  a 
child.  In  the  opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities,  it  establishea 
that  conception  had  taken  place  ;  but  the  embryo  may  have  been 
converted  into  a  mole  or  a  blighted  fcetus,  and  expelled  at  an  early 
period. 

The  late  Drs.  Baly  and  Kirkes,  who  investigated  the  subject  of 
true  and  false  corpora  lutea,  concluded  from  their  researches,  that 
cases  seldom  occur  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  impregnation  ;  and  they  consider 
the  following  rules  to  be  aeducible  from  the  facts  which  they  have 
collected  : — 1.  A  corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large 
vesicle  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and 
a  thin  layer  of  yellow  matter  within  its  walls)  affords  no  proof  of 
impregnation  having  taken  place.  2.  From  the  presence  of  a  corpus 
luteum,  the  opening  of  which  is  closed,  and  the  cavity  reduced  or 
obhterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix  remaining),  no  conclusion  as  to 
pregnancy  having  existed  can  be  drawn,  if  the  corpus  luteum  be  of 
small  size,  and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow  substance  as  would 
form  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar  corpus  luteum  of 
larger  size  than  a  common  pea,  would  furnish  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  having  taken  place,  but  of 
pregnancy  having  existed  dining  several  weeks  at  least ;  and  the 
evidence  would  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof, 
in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.  (Op, 
cit.  p.  67.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
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only  conclusion  which  we  can  draw  is,  that  m^cal  eTidenoe 
spectin^  the  nature  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  an  unknown  case,  if  r&- 
oeivcd  by  a  Court  of  law  at  all,  should  be  received  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  only  from  a  witness  of  great  experience .  The  old  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  body  on  the  ovary  affords 
certain  and  undeniable  evidence  of  impregnation,  may  be  regarded 
as  completely  subverted. 

Characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  to  the  sixth  month. — Hitherto  the 
examination  has  been  confined  to  the  woman,  but  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  and  its  en- 
veloping membranes  at  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  since  when 
this  can  be  procured,  it  may  furnish  good  medical  evidence.     The 

*  oYwoa. '  signifies  the  embryo  and  its  membranous  coverings  ;  the 

*  embryo  *  is  the  body  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  the  foetus  ; 
the  term  '  foetus '  is  applied  to  the  embryo  after  the  third  or  fourth 
month  of  gestation.  If  the  ovum  be  expelled  within  a  month  after 
Conception,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  it,  owing  to  its  small 
size  and  its  l)ein|r  Enveloped  in  coagula  of  blood.  Bums  examined 
three  uteri,  withm  the  first  month,  where  no  expulsion  had  taken 
t>lace,  but  even  under  these  favourable  drcimistances  he  failed  in 
discovering  the  ovum.  At  first  the  oviun  contains  no  visible  embiyo, 
but  it  appears  merely  to  consist  of  vesicular  membranous 
coverings.  According  to  this  authority,  when  first  distinctly  seen 
through  its  membranes,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  about  a  line 
(the  twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  length.  At  the  sixth  week  it  is  slightly 
curved,  resembling,  as  it  floats,  a  split  pea.  In  the  setfenthwwk,  it 
is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  bee  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  moiuh 
it  is  bent,  and  as  long  as  a  kidney-bean.  After  the  second  month 
development  goes  on  rapidly  ;  the  features  are  in  part  well-marked, 
and  the  limbs  are  gradually  formed.  At  the  third  month,  the  foetus 
weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces :  when  stretched  out  it  measures 
iabout  three  inches,  and  the  genital  organs,  although  the  sex  is  not 
then  distinguishable,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  membranes  are  larger  than  a  goose's  egg.  At  the  fotiirth  month 
the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  two  to 
three  ounces  ;  at  the  fifth  month  it  measures  from  six  to  seven 
inches,  and  weighs  from  five  to  seven  ounces  ;  and  at  the  sixth  month, 
its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  its  weight  about  a  pound. 
(For  the  characters  of  the  child  beyond  this  period,  see  '  In- 
FAimciDB.')  The  great  dij£culty  will  consist  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  ovum  or  embryo  between  the  second  and 
third  months.  In  making  the  examination,  it  should  be  placed  in 
water,  and  all  coagula  gently  washed  away  from  the  membranous 
coverings  or  removed  by  some  blunt  instrument.  Alcohol  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  water  after  the  blood  has  been  removed. 
If  the  embryo  cannot  be  found,  the  decidua  and  chorion  or  portions 
of  them  may  be  recognized  : — the  former  by  its  forming  the  outer 
investment  with  its  smooth  internal  and  rough  external  or  uterine 
surface  ;  the  latter,  by  the  villous  or  shaggy  appearance  of  that 
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portion  of  it  whicH  would  have  become  the  placenta.  Between  the 
third  and  fourth  month  the  foetus  may  be  commonly  identified 
without  much  dij£culty.  The  ovum  in  many  instances  escapes  fint^ 
leaving  the  deddua  behind.  This  comes  away  after  a  time,  but  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidua- 
like  structures  are  thrown  off  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  resemble  the  true  de*- 
cidua.  Both  are  constituted  of  the  innermost  portion  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  and  contain  all  its  elements.  Dr.  Keiller  ('  Ed. 
Med.  Jour.'  July  1865,  p.  82)  and  Dr.  0.  Bell  in  the  same  journal 
(Aug.  1865,  p.  120,)  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  iha.t  an 
erroneous  medical  ofunion  on  the  date  of  pregnancy,  maybe  formed 
by  trusting  too  much  to  the  appearance  of  me  ovular  membranes* 
The  ovum  or  f cetus  may  die  and  the  membranes  afterwards  continue 
to  grow,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  longer  date  to  preg« 
nancy.  An  examination  of  tiie  embryo  alone  can  give  any  satis- 
factory results  on  this  point.  The  membranes  may  be  also  enlarged 
as  the  result  of  dropsical  accumulation,  and  this  may  be  set  down 
to  pregnancy  of  some  dmration,  when  it  may  not  actually  have  exf 
tended  beyond  the  second  or  third  month. 

A  mole  is  the  result  of  conception,  the  foetus  of  which  has  died  in 
consequence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  deciduaandthe  various 
membranes  ;  and  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  its  structure.     The 

rptoms  accompanying  a  mole  resemble  those  of  pregnancy  :  and 
appearances  produced  by  its  expulsion  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished &om  those  attendmg  the  abortion  of  a  foetus  at  an  early 
pKBriod  of  gestation.  The  only  meuis  of  distinction  would  be  de^ 
rived  from  an  examination  of  the  expelled  matters.  The  local 
effects  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  bodies  on  the  organs  of 
generation,  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  those  arising  from  delivery 
at  the  full  period. 

When  from  some  accident  the  foetus  dies  at  any  time  before  the 
complete  formation  of  the  placenta,  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  instead 
of  completely  dying,  retain  a  certain  amount  of  vital  force  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  in  some  parts  growth  goes  on  iim 
perfectly,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within  and  the  "part  is  distended 
mto  a  globular  form.  This  is  called  a  vesicular  mole.  In  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy  a  decidual  covering  will  always  be  found  more 
or  less  complete  around  this  mole,  but  if  the  size  of  the  mass  be 
great,  then,  although  present,  it  will  be  less  observable,  being  spread 
over  a  larger  surface.  A  corpus  liUeum  will  also  be  found,  but  not 
so  perfectly  formed  as  in  normal  pregnancy.  The  ordinary  symptoms 
of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state,  although  in  all  forms  of  mole- 
pregnancy  it  is  either  imperfectly  marked  or  it  only  proceeds  to  a 
certain  point.  (See  case, '  Obstetric  Record,'  vol.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  expiilsion  oi 
a  mole,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  an  abortion.  These  facts  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-legal  practice. 

CkmceaknerU  of  birth. — ^Medical  evidence  respecting  delivery  is 
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required  in  two  cases :  Ist,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wilfully 
concealed  ;  and  2ndly,  when  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been 
prematurely  expelled  by  criminal  means.  The  concealment  of  preg- 
nancy is  no  offence  in  the  English  law ;  but  the  concealment  of 
ddiveyy  or  of  the  birth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanour  by  the  24  &  25 
Vict,  c  100,  sec.  60,  the  words  of  which  are  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  every  person  who  shall 
by  any  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether 
such  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  birth  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour.'  A  proviso  is  added  to  the  effect  that  any  person  tried 
for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted  thereof,  may  be  found 
guilty  of  concealment  of  birth,  if  it  shall  appear  in  evidence  that 
the  child  had  been  bom  recently,  and  that  such  person  did  by  some 
secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  terms  '  conceal- 
ment '  or  *  secret  disposition  *  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  evidence 
does  not  affect  a  medical  witness,  unless  he  himself  has  found  the 
dead  body  or  was  present  when  it  was  found.  It  will  rest  with  the 
judge  to  determine  whether  the  body  has  been  so  disposed  of  as  to 
constitute  legally  a  misdemeanoiv.  (Beg.  v.  Clarke^  Chelmsford 
Summer  Assizes,  1864.) 

This  is  an  offence  of  which  women  charged  with  child-murder 
ture  commonly  convicted  in  England  :  while  the  Scotch  law  punishes 
women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  if  the  child  be  dead  or 
amissing.  ^Alison's  'Criminal  I^w,'  p.  153.)  The  medical  evi- 
dence on  trials  for  this  misdemeanour  is  exclusively  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  mother ;  and  thus,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  time  at  which  this  is  made.  With  respect  to  the  child,  its  body 
tieed  not  even  be  produced,  provided  there  be  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  death :  the  body  may  have  been  secretly  biuied  or  bumt^ 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  bones  or 

ashee. 

According  to  the  statute  the  child  must  be  dead — ^the  concealment 
of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  not  being  any  offence,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  die  before  its  birth  was  made  loibwn.  In  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Woodman  (Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1845),  the  woman  was 
acquitted  because  the  child  was  living  when  concealed.  Mr.  Chit^ 
says  that,  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence,  the  child  must  have 
advanced  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  ( '  Med.  Jur.'  p.  412)  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  dead 
child  at  the  sixth  or  imder  the  seventh  month,  would  be  as  much 
an  infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  were  more  advanced.  The 
concealment  of  the  aborted  but  undeveloped  ovum  or  embryo — of  a 
monster,  i.e.  a  child  without  human  shape,  a  mole  or  other  morbid 
growth — would  not  probably  be  considered  a  contravention  of  the 
statute.     I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  judicial  deciaion 
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ott  this  point.  Mr.  Lane oonunmucated  to  the  ^Medical  Times' 
(Aug.  1845)  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  concealed  birth  was  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  because  the  conoeahnent  re- 
ferred to  a  child  bom  at  the  eighth  month  vn  Us  membranes.  The 
woman  stated  that  she  did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  child !  If  this 
decision  is  correct,  the  main  object  of  the  statute  (i.e.  to  prevent 
secret  delivery,  so  often  leading  to  murder)  may  be  effectually 
evaded.  The  case,  being  entirely  new,  should  have  been  sent  for 
trial,  and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpreters  of  the  law ;  a 
magisterial  decision  can  furnish  no  precedent  on  a  question  of  this 
kind.  This  woman  must  have  been  delivered  of  a  child,  foetus,  or 
embryo,  or  of  coiuree  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for  the 
charge.  That  a  child  may  be  thus  bom  and  removed  from  the 
membranes  alive,  is  a  fact  established  by  experience.  Dr.  Brunton 
reported  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  a  case  in  which  the  entire  ovxun 
was  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the  child  was 
rescued  alive,  although  bom  fifteen  minutes  before  being  taken  out 
of  the  membranes.  (^Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871)  1»  412)«  In 
another  case  of  sudden  delivery  the  child  in  its  membranes  with 
the  placenta  were  discharged  into  a  bucket.  It  was  not  rescued  in 
time  to  save  life.     (*  Amer.  Jour.'  April  1870,  p.  430.) 

From  some  observations  made  by  the  Recorder  of  London  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  October  1865,  there  appears  to  be  fipreat 
uncertainty  on  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  proper  leflal 
definition  of  a  ^ child.'  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Knigktf 
a  woman  charged  with  concealment  of  birth,  the  prisoner  admitted 
to  a  policeman  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  ^something'  (not 
forthcoming.)  'Now,  was  she  delivered  of  a  child,  and  had  she 
disposed  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  so  delivered  ?  Then,  what  was  '^  a  child "  ?  for  those 
were  the  words  used  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  felt  himself  a 
little  debarred  from  expressing  his  own  opinion  in  reply  to  this 
question,  because  two  of  the  learned  judges  had  given  aecisionB 
directly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  upon  this  subject.  One  of 
them  said  it  was  not  a  child  unless  it  had  attained  that  state  in 
which  it  could  live,  supposing  it  had  been  bom  alive.  If  it  had 
attained  that  state,  then  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  child.  The 
other  judge  said  that  this  was  not  his  idea  of  a  child ;  but  that  if  it 
had  the  outward  form  of  a  child,  it  was  a  child  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  one  contended  that  it  ought  to  have  attained 
to  a  state  in  which  it  had  a  capability  of  living  (viabiUty) ;  and 
the  other  that  at  any  rate,  it  should  heive  the  outward  form  of  a 
child.  Was  there  any  proof  of  this  kind  here  ?  The  prisoner  her- 
self said  she  did  not  know  whether  she  had  been  in  the  family  way 
for  three  months.  Taking  the  widest  view  of  the  learned  judges, — 
Had  what  was  bom  in  this  case  the  outward  form  of  a  child  ?  If  it 
had  not,  then  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged 
.against  her.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  material  here,  as  in  a  case  of 
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tJlflfied  infanticide^  to  prove  when  the  child  di^ — ^whether  before^ 
dnnng,  or  after  its  birth  ;  and  thus  those  subtleties  and  technicalities 
which  are  met  with  in  oases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.  In  regard 
to  proof  oi  concealment,  and  what  constitutes  it,  these  are  ess^i- 
iituy  legal  points  ;  but  a  medical  practitioner  may  sometimes  bene- 
fit an  accused  person,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  woman  had  made  ap- 
Slication  to  him  on  the  subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery.  The 
vw  is  especially  lenient  under  such  circumstances.  A  very  strict 
interpretation  i^pears  to  be  put  upon  this  term  concealment. 
There  must  be  a  '  secret  diiq;)osition '  of  the  dead  body.  In  a  case 
tried  before  the  Recorder  (Beg.  v.  Honeycombe,  0.  O.  C.  August 
1871),  a  woman  indicted  uzKler  the  statute  was  acquitted,  because 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  body  of  the  infant  was  found  on  a 
rising  ground  in  a  field  which  was  visible  from  a  pubUc  highway. 
This  was  held  not  to  be  concealment.  In  another  case,  a  girl,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  went  into  a  recess  by  the  aide  of 
the  road  and  was  there  delivered.  The  body  of  a  child  was  after- 
wards found  on  this  spot  by  a  boy  who  was  passing.  This  case  was 
nserved  as  to  whether  this  was  such  a  secret  disposition  (A  the  body 
m  to  constitute  the  legal  offence  of  concealment  of  birth.  But 
the  medical  witness  may  have  to  deal  not  with  the  body  but  with 
the  remains  in  a  mutilated  state,  or  biunt.  He  must  be  able  to 
prove  that  they  really  are  human  remains.  In  a  case  tried  at  the 
Cornwall  Summer  Assizes,  1871,  the  prisoner,  a  married  woman, 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  iU^timate  child.  The  body 
was  found  mutilated  and  partly  burnt.  The  woman  had  concealed 
the  mutilated  body  of  the  child,  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
burning.  She  said  the  burnt  bones  found,  and  some  blood  on  a. 
rug,  were  those  of  a  fowL  Mr.  Hudson  (of  Redruth),  however, 
proved  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  child,  and  that  the  blood  was 
not  that  of  a  fowl. 

Questions  connected  with  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner  : — ^the  medical  evidence  is  therefore 
required  by  a  magistrate.  Medical  witnesses  were  formerly  ex- 
posed to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  giving  their  evidence 
on  these  occasions  (see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  19,  287) ;  but  the  defect  has 
been  remedied  by  statute  (1  Yict.  a  44.) 
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CHAPTER  45. 

ABOBTION  FROM  WATUIUL  CATTSEd.— CBDnNAL  CAUSBS. — ICBGHAKICAL  MMU»^ 
— MBDIC1KAL  SUBSTANCES. — SI0K8  OF  ABOBTION. — BFBCIFIC    ABORTnTHS.— 
LOCAI.     APPLICATIONS. — PBIGNKD     ABORTION. — ^MBANINO     OF       TBM     WORD 

NOXIOT78    AS  APFLIBD    TO    DRUGS. — ON  INBUCINO    FRKMATURB    LABOUR. 

PROOF  OF  PRRQNANCT  NOT  NXCRSSART. — ABORTION  OF  K0N8TBBS. — ^MOLIft 
AND  HYDATIDS. 

By  abortion  is  oommonly  understood^  in  medioiney  the  expuLdont 
of  fthe  contents  of  the  nteros  before  the  siocU^  month  of  gesUtti4mm 
If  the  expulsion  take  place  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month, 
the  woman  is  said  to  have  a  premature  labour.  The  law  makes  no 
distinction  of  this  kind,  but  the  term  abortion  is  applied  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  before  the  term 
of  gestation  is  completed  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  popular  term  nUsecmriage.  Criminal  abortion  is  rarely  at- 
tempted before  the  third  month : — it  is  perhaps  most  common 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month  :  because  then  a  female  begins 
for  the  first  time  to  acquire  a  certainty  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
causes  of  abortion  may  be  either  natural  or  violefU.  The  latter 
only  fall  imder  the  cognizance  of  the  law  : — but  a  medical  witness 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  are  called  natural, 
in  contradistinction  to  others  which  depend  on  the  application  of 
violence.  These  natural  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  and 
the  real  cause  is  often  oTerlooked.  They  are  so  frequent,  that — 
according  to  Mr.  Whitehead's  observation, — of  2,000  pregnandes, 
one  in  seven  terminated  in  abortion.  These  causes  are  commonly 
ascribable  to  peculiarities  in  the  female  system, — to  the  presence 
of  uterine  or  other  diseases,  or  to  some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a 
woman  during  pregnancy.  Any  diseases  which  strongly  afiect  the 
uterus  or  general  system  of  a  woman  may  give  rise  to  abortion. 
An  attack  of  smallpox  has  been  known  to  produce  it ;  and  it  has. 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Acton  that  the  presence  of  constitutional 
syphilis  in  the  father,  is  not  only  a  cause  of  infection  in  the  off- 
spring, but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  woman.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  voL 
36,  p.  164;  Ramsbotham's  '  Obstetric  Medicine,'  p.  655.)  These 
facts  deserve  attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  woman  has  reaUy 
aborted,  and  an  attempt  is  imjustly  made  to  fix  an  alleged  act  of 
criminality  on  another.  For  further  information  on  the  numerous 
natural  and  accidental  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  abortion,  tha 
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reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitehead  (*  On  Abortion  and 
Sterility/  p.  252)  ;  and,  for  the  effects  of  undue  lactation  and  dis- 
eases of  the  placenta,  in  causing  abortion,  the  'Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Dec.  4,  1852,  p.  580,  and  March  19,  1853,  p.  302.  In  con- 
sidering the  operation  of  these  causes,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
that  during  pregnancy,  the  uterus  is  subject  to  a  natural  periodical 
excitement,  corresponding  to  what  would  have  been  the  menstrual 
periods  dating  from  the  last  cessation.  Hence  comparatively  trivial 
causes  operating  at  these  periods,  may  lead  to  an  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  Dr.  Salomon  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  premature 
delivery  followed  the  mercurialization  of  the  system.  (*  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  658.) 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental  or  criminal 
nature.  In  general  the  distinction  will  not  be  difficult :  the  kind 
of  violence,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  produce 
abortion,  will  be  apparent  &om  the  evidence.  In  reference  to 
criminal  cases,  the  causes  may  be  referred  either,  1st,  to  the  use  of 
Utechcmical  means  ;  or  2ndly,  of  irritating  medicinal  substances  act- 
ing upon  the  uterus  or  bowels.  They  operate  with  greater  cer- 
tainty just  in  proportion  as  the  pregnancy  is  advanced. 

Mechanical  mea/ns. — Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be 
mentioned — severe  exercise,  the  violent  agitation  of  the  body,  as 
by  riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pavement,  in  which  case  no 
marks  of  violence  would  be  apparent.  Any  physical  shock,  sus- 
tained by  the  body,  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  uterus. 
Violent  pressure  or  blows  on  tiie  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  marks  of  violence  will  be  commonly  per- 
ceptible. Instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  the  membranes,  destroying  the  child,  and  thereby  leading 
to  its  expulsion.  Deveigie  speaks  of  such  instruments  being  weu 
known  in  England,  and  of  English  midwives  deriving  a  living  from 
the  practice  of  this  crime.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  2^.)  AluLOUffh 
this  must  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  cases  have  occurred  which  show  that  the  crime  is  fre- 
quently perpetrated  by  persons  who  basely  derive  a  profit  from  the 
practice  :  and  for  one  case  that  comes  to  light,  probably  a  dozen  are 
effectually  concealed.  In  the  evidence  given  on  four  trials  within 
a  recent  period,  the  cases  presented  no  feature  of  novelty  or  inte- 
rest. Instruments  were  employed,  and  drugs  in  large  doses  were 
proved  to  have  been  administered. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing 
abortion  than  medicinal  substances  ;  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such 
attempts  being  made  by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally 
dies  from  inflammation  of  ^e  womb  or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious 
after-consequences.  A  case  was  tried  some  years  since,  in  which 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to  produoe 
abortion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewers  into  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  Inflammation  and  gangrene  took  place, 
and  the  woman  died.     The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  executed 
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for  murder.  (For  a  similar  case  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  see  ^Med. 
Oaz.'  vol.  36)  p.  102  ;  also  another  case  in  the  same  journal,  vol. 
45,  p.  693.)  This  kind  of  injury  to  the  uterus  always  implies  the 
interference  of  some  other  person  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
Mechanical  means  can  seldom  be  applied  to  the  uterus  without 
leaving  marks  of  violence  on  this  organ,  as  well  as  on  the  body  of 
the  child.  If  the  mother  should  die.  a  result  which  generally  takes 
place,  an  inspection  will  at  once  settle  the  point.  (*  Ann.  d*Hyg.' 
1834,  191  ;  1838,  vol.  1,  p.  426  ;  1839,  voL  2,  p.  109.  An  impdv 
tant  case  of  this  kind  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  Scotland 
in  1858  (case  of  Beidy  'Medical  Gazette,'  December  11,  1858.) 
The  uterus  near  its  mouth  presented  two  openings  in  its  substancei 
described  as  punctured  wounds  by  the  medical  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  who  made  the  examination, — and  as  the  openings  of 
torn  blood-vessels  by  others  who  were  called  for  the  defence. 
There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed ;  but  the  medical  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  agent  in  the  crime,  committed  suicide.  The  case  is  chiefly 
important  in  showing  that  any  apparent  mechanical  injury  to  the 
uterus  should  be  minutely  examined  at  the  time  of  inspection  ^  bo 
that  no  doubt  of  the  cause  may  afterwards  be  entertained  by  any 
present.  If ,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  mother  survive  and  the 
child  be  expelled,  then  marks  of  violence  will  be  found  on  its  body. 
These  marl^  may  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  death  ;  but  this 
is  not  here  the  question.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  thev  have  not 
resulted  from  accidental  causes  during  gestation  or  suDsequently 
to  delivery,  then  their  presence  may  furnish  strong  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  actual  means  by  whidi  abortion  was  attempted.  It 
is  said  that  abortion  has  been  in  some  instances  accomplished  by 
frequent  bleeding  &om  the  arm.  This  effect  may  follow  as  a  result 
of  shock  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  An 
examination  of  the  veins  of  the  arms  would  show  whether  any  such 
attempt  had  been  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion, 
the  most  effectual  and  that  which  most  certainly  brings  on  the  ex- 
pulsive action  of  the  uterus,  is  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  or 
embryo.  If  by  accident  or  design  the  ovular  membranes  should 
become  ruptured,  gestation  is  arrested,  and  abortion  necessarily 
ensues.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  a  puncture 
through  the  membranes  will  sooner  or  later  occasion  the  evacuation 
of  the  uterus.  (Ramsbotham's  'Obstetric  Medicine,'  p.  655.) 
This  author  remarks  that  the  performance  of  the  operation  de- 
mands a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum  and 
the  maternal  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  development 
which  the  neck  of  the  uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  preg- 
nancy. In  medical  practice,  for  the  induction  of  premature  labour, 
the  membranes  are  ruptured  either  by  the  use  of  a  female  catheteTi 
or  by  an  instrument  of  this  shape,  but  including  a  blade  like  a 
tonsil-lancet.     Unless  the  inner  membrane  or  amnion  be  opened, 
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flotation  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  will  not  take  place. 
When  the  membranes  are  completely  penetrated  and  the  waters 
•le  discharged,  uterine  action  is  invariably  induced,  but  the  time 
which  elapses  from  the  performance  of  the  operation  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  is  subject  to  great  variation.  Dr.  Rams- 
botham  states  that  he  has  known  the  uterus  begin  to  act  in  ten  hours 
after  the  rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed  before  its  ac- 
tion commenced.  As  a  rule,  uterine  action  is  in  general  fully  estab- 
lished in  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours.  In  Reg.  v.  Sharpe  (Notts  Lent 
Assizes,  1873),  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  charwoman,  but  said  by  pro- 
fession to  be  an  abortion-monger,  was  convicted  of  this  crime.  It  was 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  others  that  she  rup- 
tured the  membranes  with  an  ivory  crochet-needle  on  the  8th 
November,  and  on  the  11th,  three  days  afterwards,  the  prosecutrix 
was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child.  Another  woman,  proved  to  be 
an  accessory  to  the  act,  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprison- 
floent.     ('  Lancet,'  March  22,  1873,  p.  422.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  where  a  criminal  inten- 
tion exists,  a  long  period  is  required  for  removing  the  contents  of 
the  uterus.  The  cases  above  referred  to,  were  cases  of  obstetric 
practice  in  which  there  was  no  desire  to  expose  the  woman  to  the 
slightest  risk,  and  premature  labour  was  openly  induced.  In  a 
criminal  attempt  by  a  medical  practitioner  in  which  the  woman 
would  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  act,  the  removal  of  the  embryo 
or  foetus  might  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  At 
any  rate  the  time  for  the  completion  of  abortion,  could  not  be  mea- 
sured by  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  left  to  undergo  sx>on- 
taneous  contraction  after  the  membranes  had  been  punctured,  and 
the  waters  had  escaped.  There  would,  however,  be  great  danger 
to  a  woman  in  the  necessary  manipulations  required.  The  reader 
will  find  reports  by  M.  Tardieu,  of  numerous  cases  of  abortion  as 
a  result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus,  in  the  *  Annalea 
d'Hygi^ne,'  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  406 ;  and  some  good  practical  remarks  by 
the  same  writer,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  inquiries  should  be  con- 
ducted, in  the  *  Annales  d'Hygidne,'  1856,  vol.  1,  p.  141.  On  the 
mechanical  means  for  procuring  abortion  and  the  results,  see  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Lex  (Horn's  «  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  1,  p.  253). 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  complete 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts.  The  certain  death  of  the 
woman  will  convert  the  crime  into  miu*der,  if  instruments  are 
introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  anatomy. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
on  several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knowledge,  and 
have  exposed  themselves  to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Some- 
times it  is  probable  the  charge  has  been  raised  falsely,  or  through 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  at  others,  the  evi- 
dence has  left  it  very  clear  that  the  charge  was  well  foimded.  Of 
lite  years  medical  men  have  rather  freely  used  the  speculum. 
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When  this  instrament  has  been  improperly  or  unneceisarily  lued 
on  a  pregnant  woman,  a  charge  of  attempted  abortion  by  instnir 
ments,  may  be  easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitioner.  A  trial 
took  place  at  the  Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1854  (Reg,  v.  Griffin  and 
Venn),  in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  accused  Venn  (a  surgeon), 
had  feloniously  used  an  ins&iiment  with  the  intent  to  procure  tlie 
miscarriage  of  the  prosecutrix.  According  to  the  evidence,  Venn 
had  on  several  occasions  passed  a  round  polished  instrument  into 
the  body  of  the  woman,  once  in  a  coppice  and  at  another  time  in  » 
field.  The  defence  was,  that  the  surgeon  had  merely  used  a  specu- 
lum to  ascertain  whether  the  girl  was  pregnant,  in  order  to  know 
how  to  prescribe  for  her  ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
he  had  ever  intended  to  procure  abortion,  for  this  had  not  followed, 
and  it  might  have  been  easily  produced  by  him  at  any  period  of 
pregnancy  if  the  medical  man  had  wished  it.  The  prisoners  were 
acquitted.  Admitting  the  statements  of  the  prosecutrix  and  tlie 
prisoner  to  be  corredi,  it  may  be  remarked  that  medical  practi- 
tioners, in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their  profession,  do  not  commonly 
use  a  speculum  in  open  fields  or  coppices  to  determine  whether  a 
woman  is  pr^;nant  or  not ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
speculum  is  not  necessarily  required  for  determining  the  question  of 
pregnancy.  This  case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Medicinal  substances,  Emmenagogues,  Eaholics, — These  are  more 
frequently  resorted  to  for  inducing  criminal  abortion  than  other 
means ;  but  they  rarely  answer  the  intended  purpose,  and  when 
abortion  follows,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the 
woman.  Mineral  poisons  have  been  ignorantly  employed  for  this 
nefarious  object,  and  often  with  a  fatal  result.  Among  these  sub- 
stances may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  add 
chromate  of  potash  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,  113), 
sulphate  of  copper,  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  and  other  irritants.  Metallic  mercury,  which  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  innocent,  has  been  given  for  the  purpose  of 
prociuing  abortion.  In  a  recent  case,  recorded  by  Sir  D.  Gibb 
('  Lancet,'  March  8,  1873,  p.  339),  it  produced  no  effect  on  the 
uterus,  but  caused  some  severe  nervous  symptoms,  which  would 
justify  the  application  of  the  term  '  noxious '  to  this  substance. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  has  frequently  caused  severe  symp- 
toms, and  seriously  injured  health,  without  producing  abortion. 
In  a  case  in  which  my  evidence  was  required  at  the  Lincoln 
Summer  Assizes,  1863  {Reg.  v.  Rumble),  it  was  proved  that  this 
compound  of  iron  had  been  given  in  large  doses  daily  to  a  pregnant 
woman,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  It  had  not  had  this 
effect,  but  it  had  seriously  injured  the  health  of  the  woman.  The 
prisoner  also  gave  to  her  cantharides  in  pills.  The  defence  was, 
that  these  were  proper  medicines  for  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoaa, 
imder  which  it  was  alleged  she  was  labouring.  The  large  doses 
administered,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the  medicines  were  sup- 
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plied,  proved  that  they  had  been  given  unlawfully,  and  with 
criminal  intent ;  and  the  druggist  who  supplied  them,  Imowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  required,  was  convicted. 

Arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  and  other  mercurial  compounds  may 
cause  death,  without  in  any  way  exciting  the  uterus  to  expel  its 
contents.  In  July  1845  a  case  was  ref errea  to  me  for  examination  in 
which  a  woman  who  had  passed  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy 
took  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  as  it  was  alleged  for  the  purpose  of 
abortion.  She  died  in  less  than  seven  hours,  having  suffered  during 
that  time  from  severe  vomiting  and  purging  ;  yet  abortion  did  not 
take  place. 

Drugs  such  as  croton  oil,  elaterium,  gamboge  and  other  drastic 
purgatives,  have  been  used  with  criminal  intent  without  causing 
abortion.  Aloes  and  two  of  its  compounds,  hiera  picra,  a  mixture 
of  aloes  and  canella  bark,  and  FUacotia  (pUiUte  coccia)  sometimes 
called  '  pill  cochia,'  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  colocynth,  are  much 
used  as  purgatives  among  the  poor.  In  large  or  repeated  doses, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  exciting  the  uterus,  and 
are  secretly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  abortion.  Although  not 
poisons  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  of 
these  drugs,  and  of  all  purgatives  which  cause  much  straining  or 
specially  Sect  the  rectum,  uiai  they  may  readily  bring  on  abortion 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  while  they  fail  in  the  earlier 
stages.  The  herbs  which  have  acquired  a  popular  repute  as  abor- 
tives, in  the  form  of  powdered  leaves,  infusion  or  decoction,  are 
very  numerous.  Some  are  innocent,  such  as  pennyroyal,  broom, 
and  fern  ;  others  are  pernicious,  such  as  white  and  black  hellebore, 
yew,  and  laburnum.  A  decoction  of  broom  simply  acts  as  a 
diuretic. 

The  medicinal  substances  above  described,  if  they  have  any 
effect,  exert  an  indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing  a  shock: 
to  the  general  system.  But  there  is  another  class  of  bodies  which 
are  considered  to  act  on  the  uterus  directly.  These  are  classed 
under  the  names  of  envmenagogues  and  ecbolics.  As  in  certain  trials 
for  criminal  abortion  some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  application 
of  these  terms  (see  Beg.  v.  Wallisy  Winchester  Smumer  Assizes, 
1871),  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  here  what  is  understood  by 
them.  Emmejuigogues  (from  i/Mfiffptaf  the  menstrual  discharge,  and 
dymoc*  exciting)  signify  those  medicines  which  excite  or  pro- 
mote the  menses.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  enumerates  among  these, 
savin,  black  hellebore,  aloes,  gamboge,  rue,  madder,  stinking  goose- 
foot  (Chenopodium  olidum),  gin,  and  borax,  and  for  the  most  part 
substances  which  when  taken  in  large  doses  act  as  drastic  purga- 
tives or  stimulating  diuretics.  When  ameuorrhcea  co-exists  with 
anaemia  the  most  effectual  emmenagogues  arc  chalybeates,  the  pre- 

Sarations  of  iron,  including  Griffith's  mixture.  ( *  Elements  of 
lateria  Medica,'  by  Taylor  and  Bees,  4th  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  270.) 
Ecbolics  (from  tK/36X?;,  expulsion),  substances  which  cause  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus,  imply  medicines  which  operate  directly  as  abortives. 
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They  excite  nterine  contractionB  and  thereby  promote  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  uteros,  such  as  the  foetus,  the 
placenta,  hydatids,  dots  of  blood,  &o.  The  number  of  ecbolios 
known  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  only  known  unequivocal  agent 
of  this  kind  is  ergot.  The  ergot  in  ordmary  use  is  that  of  rye  :  but 
the  ergot  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual,  and  the  same 
perhaps  may  be  stated  of  the  ergot  of  aU  grasses. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  substances  derived  from 
the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  have  been 
employed  for  procuring  abortion,  and  on  the  specific  effects  of  these 
agents  when  administered  to  pr^;nant  women,  medical  opinions 
may  be  required.  Such  are  yew  leaves,  grains  of  paradise,  tansy, 
hellebore  (white  and  black),  squills,  pennyroyal,  cantharides,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  borax,  Griffith's  mixture,  and  iron  filings.  Hie 
English  herbs  on  which  medical  opinions  may  be  required,  are  chiefly 
rue,  pennyroyal,  savin,  and  tansy. 

Rue  {RtUa  graveolens). — This  common  garden  plant  has  been 
much  used  in  the  form  of  decoction.  M.  Tardieu  has  reported 
three  cases  in  which  a  strong  decoction  of  rue  produced  abortion 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  about  the  sixth  month  of  presnancy 
respectively,  and  the  women  recovered.  (*Ann.  d*Hyg.°1865, 
1,403.) 

FennyroycU  {Mentha  Pulegiwn). — This  is  a  variety  of  mint.  The 
infusion,  imder  the  name  of  pennyroyal  tea  or  pennyroyal  water, 
is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  obstructed  menstruation,  and  it  has 
also  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion ;  but  it  has  neither 
emmenagogue  nor  ecbolic  properties,  and  it  is  not  now  employed 
for  any  purpose  by  medical  practitioners.  Any  notice  of  this  sub- 
stance here  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary,  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion  (jR^.  v.  WaUiSf  1871) 
strongly  abortive  properties  were  incorrectly  assi^ed  to  it ;  and 
it  was  described  as  a  highly  noxious  substance.  Fennyroyal  infu- 
sion or  tea  has  no  more  effect  on  the  uterus  than  peppermint, 
spearmint,  or  camphor  water.  A  medical  witness  at  the  taial  above 
referred  to,  stated  that  pennyroyal  would  produce  abortion,  but 
admitted  in  cross-examination  that  he  had  had  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  its  properties,  and  unless  taken  for  some  time  and  of  con- 
siderable strength,  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all ! 

Medical  witnesses  should  be  more  careful  in  giving  evidence  on 
these  occasions  in  reference  to  the  properties  of  drugs.  They  have 
to  consider  seriously  in  all  cases  of  alleged  criminal  abortion  by 
drugs,  whether  the  substance  is  noxious — whether  it  is  an  emmena- 
gogue or  really  an  ecbolic.  They  should  base  their  opinions  either 
on  actual  personal  experience  or  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
practically  studied  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  otherwise  counsel  may 
be  greatly  misled,  as  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  WalliSf  in  placing  the 
facte  before  the  Court.  Pennyroyal  is  not  described  by  any 
authority  as  an  emmenagogue  or  ecbolic  or  as  a  substance  having 
any  abortive  or  noxious  properties. 
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Savin  (Jimiperus  Sabina),  Oil  of  Stmn, — The  properties  of  this 
substance  as  a  yegetable  irritant  poison  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed (ante,  p.  140).  Writers  on  Materia  Medica  ascribe  to  it  emme- 
nagogue  properties,  i.e.  that  it  is  an  excitant  to  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  uterus,  and  is  useful  in  certain  cases  of  disordered  men- 
struation, but  it  does  not  excite  uterine  contractions  like  the  ergot 
of  rye,  and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  parturition.  It 
would  not  be  given  to  a  woman  in  the  pregnant  stiEtte,  for  its  opera- 
tion as  an  irritant  might  affect  the  uterus  indirectly  and  lead  to 
abortion.  It  has  been  long  known  and  employed  as  a  popular 
abortive,  the  tops  being  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decod;ion. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  commonly  acts  only  as  an  irritant  poi- 
son, causing  severe  pain,  with  vomiting  and  purging.  One  case  of  its 
fatal  action  when  used  for  procuring  abortion  was  referred  to  me 
in  1845  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  36,  p.  646).  A  woman  may  die  undelivered , 
or  the  foetus  may  be  expelled  dead,  and  the  woman  afterwards  die 
from  the  irritant  effects  produced  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant  are  generally  employed  as  a 
popular  abortive ;  they  are  readily  obtainable  in  gardens.  'Hiey  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction.  The  former  is  the 
most  powerful  Savin  may  also  be  given  as  a  tincture,  or  as  an  essen- 
tial oiL  In  any  of  these  forms  when  given  in  large  or  frequently 
repeated  doses,  it  has  an  irritant  action.  The  powdered  leaves  are 
not  used  in  medical  practice.  The  dose  as  an  emmenagogue  would 
be  &om  five  to  fifteen  srains — the  medicinal  dose  of  the  oil  is  from 
two  to  six  minims,  and  of  the  tincture  {Ti^ictura  SahinsRy  B.P.)  is 
from  twenty  minims  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  holds  the  oil  and 
resin  dissolved.  The  leaves  of  savin  may  be  identified  by  their 
peculiar  odour  when  rubbed,  and  also  by  their  appearance  under 
the  microscope.     (See  ante,  p.  141.) 

Cases  in  which  the  oil  of  savin  has  been  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  abortion  are  not  very  common.  In  Beg.  v.  FoMoe 
(Cornwall  Lent  Assizes,  1852)  a  medical  man  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a 
woman  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The  proof  of  intent 
rested  partly  on  medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  haid  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil, 
divided  into  three  doses,  daily — a  quantity  which,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence  at  the  trial,  was  greater  than  should  have  been 
prescribed  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The  medicinal  dose,  as  an  em- 
menagogue, on  the  authority  of  Christison,  is  from  two  to  five 
minivMj  and  according  to  Pereira  &om  two  to  six  drops.  The 
quantity  given  by  the  prisoner,  although  a  full  dose,  was  not, 
tiierefore,  greater  than  these  authorities  recommend ;  and  his 
criminality  appears  to  have  rested  not  so  much  on  the  dose  given, 
as  on  the  question  whether  he  knew  or,  as  a  medical  man,  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  woms^  for  whom  he  prescribed  it,  was 
pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recommend  oil  of  savin  in 
lull  doses  for  pregnant  women  ;,  and  with  regard  to  the  existence 
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or  non-existence  of  pregnancy  in  a  special  case,  medical  men  are 
reasonably  presumed  to  have  better  means  of  satisfying  themselycto 
than  non-professional  persons.    The  prisoner's  innocence,  therefore, 
rested  on  the  presimiption  that  he  implicitly  believed  what  the 
prosecutrix  told  hiin  regarding  her  condition, — that  he  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  her  pregnancy,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to 
select  and  prescribe  a  medicine  which  certainly  has  an  evil  reputa- 
tion, and  is  rarely  used  by  regular  practitioners.     According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  she  informed  the  prisoner  that  she  had 
disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  nothing  more  was  the 
matter  with  her.     It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  oil  of  savin  would 
be  prescribed  by  a  medical  man  for  such -a  disease  as  this.     The  pri- 
soner, on  the  hypothesis  of  innocence,  must  have  intended  that  the 
medicine  should  act  on  the  uterus,  and  must  have  inferred  the  exist- 
ence of  an  obstruction  to  menstruation  from  natural  causes  irrespec- 
tive of  pregnancy.     The  jmy  do  not  appear  to  have  given  him  ci^dit 
for  such  ignorance  of  his  profession,  and  this  probably  led  to  his 
conviction.     There  can,  it  appears  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that  the  oil 
was  administered  with  a  guilty  intention.     Every  qualified  prao^ 
titioner,  acting  bond  fide,  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  Imqself  that  a 
yoimg  woman  whose  menses  were  obstructed,  was  not  pregnant, 
before  he  prescribed  full  doses  of  this  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he 
would  fairly  lay  himself  open  to  a  suspicion  of  criminality.     If 
pregnancy — a  frequent  cause  of  obstructed  menstruation — were  onfy 
stispected,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  practitioner  of  common 
prudence  from  prescribing,  in  any  dose,  a  drug  which  may  exert 
a  serious  action  on  the  uterine  system.     (A  report  of  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pascoe  will  be  found  in  the   'Med.   Times  and  Gkizette/ 
April  17,  1852,  p.  104.)    On  the  Northern  Circuit,  December  1863 
(Reg.  V.  Moore),  a  man  was  tried  and  convicted  of  administering 
oil  of  savin  to  a  pregnant  woman.     It  made  her  very  ill,  but 
did  not  produce  abortion. 

The  oil  of  savin  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  tops,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  3  per  cent,  by  weight.  It  has  a  yeUowish 
colour,  and  the  peculiar  terebinthinate  odour  of  the  plant,  by  which 
alone  it  may  be  recognized.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  agitating  them  in  a  bottle  with  their  volimie  of 
ether,  in  which  the  oil  is  very  soluble.  The  ether  may  be  afterwards 
removed  by  distillation.  The  odour  of  the  oil  is  stated  to  have  been 
perceived  after  death  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
This  may  be  r^arded  as  the  best  test  of  its  presence.  (See  a  paper 
hj  Dr.  Lex  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  vol.  1,  p.  241.)  The 
oil  of  savin  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with  alcohol  ( *826).  When  treated 
with  its  volimie  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  when  this  mixture  is  added  to  distiUed  water,  a  dense  white 
precipitate  is  separated. 

Tansy. — Oil  of  Tansy. — Dr.  Hartshome,  an  American  physician, 
states  that  in  itie  United  States  the  oU  of  tansy  has  acquired  the 
character  of  a  popular  abortive,  and  has  oaused  death  in  several 
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infltanoes.  In  England  thiB  oil  and  tho  herb  have  been  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  worms.  It  has  not  been 
Tised  as  an  abortive. 

Sajffron  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  saffiron 
{Crocus  satimis)  has  been  used  as  a  popular  abortive.  Dr.  Thorn- 
Ben,  of  Schleswig,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  abortion  occurred 
in  a  woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses  of  a  decoction  of  safl&x>n 
with  starch.  There  was  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  manipu- 
lations per  vagituim  had  also  been  resorted  to,  and  these  may  have 
had  the  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.     (Horn's 

*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  October  1864,  p.  316.)  According  to  Pereira, 
although  saffix)n  was  formerly  used  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  to 
promote  uterine  contractions,  it  is  not  established  by  any  trust- 
worthy observations  that  it  possesses  any  medicinal  properties. 
('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  219.)  In  modem  medicine  its  chief 
use  is  to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  liquids. 

Specific  Abortives.  Ecbolics.  Ergot  of- Rye.  Spurred  Rye  (Seaile 
caniutum). — The  substance  called  J^rgot  is  a  diseased  growth  on  the 
grain  or  seed  of  rye,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fimgus.  In  powder, 
infusion,  or  tincture,  it  has  been  for  some  time  used  by  medical 
practitioners  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  and  aid  parturition. 
It  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  animals  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. The  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive  are  but  little  known 
to  the  vulgar  in  this  country,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of 
our  rarely  hearing  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  criminally  admi- 
nistered by  mid  wives  to  pregnant  women.  A  trial  which  took 
place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  July  1871,  shows,  however, 
that  '  herbalists '  and  *  spiritualists '  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive,  and  are  ready  to  supply  it  in 
secrecy  {Reg.  v.  IJe  Baddeley  atui  unfe).  The  prisoners  in  tins  case 
were  indicted  for  imlawfully  supplying  a  certain  noxious  drug — 
namely,  ergot  of  rye,  knowing  diat  it  was  intended  to  procure 
abortion.  They  lived  at  Kennington,  and  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  a  certain  spiritualistic  journal,  inviting  people  to  con- 
sult at  that  house  'Madame  De  Baddeley,  the  celebrated  clair- 
Yoyante.'  From  what  was  alleged  to  be  transacted  there,  the 
police  were  induced  to  send  a  woman  named  Hansard  to  consult 
the  prisoners,   and  to  concoct  a  story  which  might  elicit  their 

*  spiritual '  mode  of  procediu'e.  After  being  put  into  a  state  of 
^o-called  'clairvoyance,'  the  female  prisoner  advised  the  applicant 
what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom  she  had  mentioned, 
and  gave  her  a  quantity  of  ergot  of  rye  to  procive  abortion.  In 
all,  GX  was  paid  to  the  prisoners.  The  drug  was  at  once  handed 
over  to  the  police.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

The  ergot  of  rye  has  been  found  to  bring  on  contractions  of  the 
uterus  at  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  when  eflbrts  at  par- 
turition had  already  commenced.  There  is,  however,  some  differ- 
4009  of  opinion  respecting  its  specific  ecbolic  properties.    According 
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to  Dr.  Lee,  it  has  no  effect  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation,  although 
given  in  large  doses.     ('Med.  Graz.'  vol.  25,  p.  10  ;  see  also  '  Eduu 
Med.   and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  27.)     Dr.  Kluge,  of  Berlin^ 
found  that  its  properties  varied    according    to  whether  it  was 
gathered  before  or  after  harvest ;  in  the  former  case  it  had  an . 
energetic  action,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  powerless.     Dr.  Beatfy 
states  that  when  used  in  obstetric  practice  it  is  liable,  by  absorption 
into  the  system  of  the  mother,  which  may  take  place  within  two 
hours,  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.      ('Dub.  Med.  Jour.' 
May  1844,  p.  20^.)    This  question  was  actually  referred  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1845,  as  there 
was  reason  to -think  that,  under  its  employment  in  the  practice  ot 
midwifery,  children  were  frequently  bom  dead.     ( *  Ann.  d*Hyg.' 
1846,  1,  204  ;  see  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  680.)    In  confirma- 
tion of  Dr.  Beatty'sT'Statement,  Drs.  M'Clintock  and  Hardy  report 
that  out  of  thirty  cases  in  which  it  was  administered,  twenty 
children  were  bom  dead.     (  *  Practical  Observations,'  p.  95.)    The 
late  Dr.  Ramsbotham  considered  that  the  drug  might  operate 
fatally  on  a  child,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  fiidministered  ;  but  that,  unless  it  excited  the  expulsive  action 
of  the  uterus,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  child's  system.     (Op.  cit. 
p.  319  ;  also  cases  by  Mr.  Paterson,  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
vol.  53,  p.  142.)    According  to  M.  MiUet,  in  commenced  or  immi- 
nent partiuition,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and  prompt  termination ;  and 
he  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  injmred  the  child.     ( *  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.'  July  1855,  p.  41.)    This  is  also  the  restdt  of  the  more 
recent  experience  of  Dr.  Uvedalo  West,  contained  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Obstetrical  Society  (July  1861).     Between  December 
1855  and  Jime  1861  he  had  attended  734  labours,  in  172  of  whidi 
ergot  was  given.     Including  one  case  of  twins,  173  children  were 
bom  under  the  effects  of  ergot,  of  which  number  only  five  were 
stillborn.     These  facts  appear  to  show  that  ergot,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  exert  those  noxious  efiects  on  the  child  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  some  obstetric  writers. 

On  trials  for  criminal  abortion  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a 
medical  witness  must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  the 
ecbolic  properties  of  the  ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  well  as  its 
general  action  as  a  poison  on  the  woman  and  child.  A  case  which 
occurred  some  years  since  (Beg,  v.  Colder ^  Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1844) 
has  been  reported,  with  comments  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Shapter. 
('Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  April  10,  1844.)  It  was  alleged  on  this 
<)ccaBion  that  savin,  cantharides,  and  ergot  had  been  respectively 
given  by  the  prisoner,  a  medical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing miscarriage.  The  prosecutrix,  on  whose  evidence  the  cas^ 
rested,  was  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  There  were  three  medical  witnesses,  who  agreed 
that  savin  and  cantharides  were  only  likely  to  occasion  abortion 
indirectly,  i.e.  by  powerfully  affecting  the  system — the  view  com^ 
xnonly  entertained  by  professional  men.    Some  difference  of  opinioa       jj 
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existed  with  regard  to  enfoi,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  its  specific  action  as  a  direct  uterine  excitant ; 
and)  according  to  Dr.  Griffiths,  this  is  so  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  there  in  frequent  \ise  as  a 
popular  abortive.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  in  1860,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  administer  secretly  the  ethereal  tincture 
of  ergot. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighten  in  Octeber  1864,  in  which  a  ques- 
tion arose  respecting  the  fatal  effects  of  this  drug  on  a  woman  who 
had  taken  it  for  a  long  period,  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure 
abortion.  She  died,  however,  without  abortion  having  taken 
place  ;  and  the  q\iestion  at  issue  was,  whether  this  drug  had  or 
had  not  caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  was,  I  am  informed, 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for 
a  period  of  eleven  weeks.  On  inspection,  patehes  of  inflanunation 
were  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death. 
No  other  cause  for  death  was  apparent,  and  one  medical  witness 
assigned  it  te  the  poisonous  irritant  action  of  the  ergot,  as,  at  the 
early  stage  of  pregnancy  which  she  had  reached  (the  third  month), 
this  substance  would  not  be  likely  te  act  as  an  abortive.  Another 
medical  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted  that 
death  could  never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  quali- 
fication introduced  into  this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance. 
The  deceased  woman  is  reported  te  have  taken  a  large  portion  of 
the  tincture /and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  drug  kiUed  her  by 
a  primary  or  seconda^  operation.  M.  Tardieu  descnbes  the  case 
of  a  woman,  set.  24,  who  aborted  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot  in  powder  ;  she  died  from 
peritenitis  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  ergot  was  found  in 
fragments  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bowels.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 
vol.  1,  p.  404.)  At  the  same  time  this  medical  jurist  states  that, 
in  his  opinion,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action  as  an  abortive  ;  in 
fact,  that  it  is  not  an  ecbolic.  ( *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1866,  1,  139.)  The 
numerous  cases  showing  its  efficacy,  and  its  extensive  use  in  mid- 
wifery practice,  are  sufficient  te  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  In  respect  te  its  operation,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  effects  produced  by  its  adnmustration  are  not  such  as 
readily  te  excite  suspicion.  It  does  not  cause  the  decided  sym- 
ptoms of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor  the  nervous 
symptems  which  are  usually  produced  by  rue.  In  medicinal  doses, 
given  at  proper  intervals,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces on  a  pregnant  woman,  is  a  lowering  of  the  pulse.  Sometunes 
other  symptems  of  a  severe  character  have  presented  themselves. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  140.)  If  a  person  dies  from  the  effecte  of 
this  drug,  the  results  are  legally  the  same,  whether  its  operation  as 
a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  primary  or  secondary  kind. 

Action  of  Eraot  Doses.  Analysis, — In  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  ergot  in  powder  has  caused  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, dryness  of  the  throat,  great  thirst,  aversion  from  food,  pain 
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in  the  abdomen,  sliKbt  purging,  pftin  in  the  head,  stupor,  and  flir 
l&t&tion  of  the  pupib.  (Pereira,  *  Mat.  Hed.'  voL  2,  pt.  1,  p.  IIL) 
The  medidnal  dose  of  the  powder  in  uterine  diseaaes,  ia  from  6  to  16 
grains.  Tt  is  employed  in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60  grains  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour)  to  excite  uterine  action  either  for  abortion 
or  parturition.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  drachm  (a  tev 
spoonful)  ;  this  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  20  grains  of  the 
powder.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture,  according  to  Pereini, 
when  emplojed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  uterine  action,  is  one 
drachm  every  half-hour  for  three  or  four  doses.  ( '  Mat.  Med.' 
vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  118.)  Ergot  must  be  regarded  as  a  noxious  mb- 
■tance,  and  by  some  authorities  it .  is  ranked  among  narootioo- 
irritant  poisons.  It  doee  not  easily  cause  death  in  one  large  done, 
but  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be  more  strikingly  developed  bf 
its  long-continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal  doses.  Its  active 
properties  have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  oil  or  oleo-resin, 
soluble  in  ether.  According  to  Herrmann  an  ethereal  solution  die- 
tilled,  yields  a  fixed  oil  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  of  aromatic 
odour  and  acrid  taste  :  it  exerts  no  particular  action,  either  as  a 
medicine  or  as  a  poison.  An  alkaloid  called  «cboIine  has  been  die- 
covered  associated  with  the  oil,  and  separable  from  it  by  a  complex 
process  (see  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept.  1871,  p.  242) ;  to  this  alkaloid, 
according  to  Wenzell,  the  medicinal  action  of  eivot  is  due  ;  otheie 
regard  both  ecboline  and  ergotine  as  inert.  (*  Med.  Record,'  Jan, 
1873.)  It  ia  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  aijueous  is  more 
powerful  than  the  alcoholic  extract  The  active  pnnciple  is  solo- 
ble  in  water,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  alcohol.  The  solid 
principle,  called  ergotine,  to  which  its  medicinal  properties  wen 
formerly  assigned,  is  daacribed  by  Herrmann  as  a  constituent  of 
the  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  dark  piurple  outer  coat. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass,  are  well  known  to 
professional  men.  It  consists  of  grains  varying  in  length  from 
naif  an  inch  to  an  inch  p^^  ^^ 
and  a  quarter,  and  the 
breadth  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
grain  is  cylindrical, 
blunt  at  the  ends,  and 
curved  like  the  spur 
of  a  cock.  The  outvr 
coat  is  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  ohnust 
black,  irregularly  flu- 
ted on  the  surface, 
which  is  often  irregu- 
larly cracked  and  fis- 
sured.     In    the   an-  _. .._ 

nexed  illustration  Ti»BrgotofliT.. 

(Fig.  48),  1,  1,  represent  the  ergot  of  rye  aa  it  is  usually  seoik 
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The  smaller  of  the  two  grains  represents  the  average  size  ;  2,  2,  are- 
sections  of  the  grains,  and  3  represents  a  transverse  section  magni- 
fied thirty  diameters.  The  spongy  character  of  the  substance  of 
the  ergot  is  here  more  distinctly  seen. 

The  powder  of  ergot  has  a  faint  fishy  smell ;  this  is  especially 
bbserved  when  it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash.  Tliis  alkali 
dissolves  it  in  part,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  colour.. 
In  the  form  of  tincture,  alcoholic  or  ethereal,  the  peculiar  fishy 
odour  of  the  extract  when  treated  with  potash  is  well  marked. 
This  is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  production  of  propylamine; 
It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odours.  Sometimes  small 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  colour  in  the  dark  external 
coat,  may  be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  microscope.  When 
ergot  has  been  taken  in  powder,  fragments  of  it  may  be  found 
scattered  over  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  ; 
these  may  be  identified  by  the  characters  above  described.  The  ethe- 
real tincture  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  yields  a  yellowish 
coloured  oil,  which,  if  any  of  the  colouring  matter  of  ergot  is  pre- 
sent, acquires  a  reddish  colour  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash; 
On  the  chemical  and  microscopical  properties  of  ergot,  see  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Lex.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  1,  231.) 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance  will 
be  foimd  in  the  body  of  a  person  to  whom  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  given,  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  echolhie.  The  medical 
jurist  must  rely  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  fungus  if  he 
can  obtain  any  of  it.  A  spectral  examination  of  the  red  alkaline 
solution  of  colouring  matter  presents  nothing  characteristic.  The 
dry  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  yields  nitrogen  as  am- 
monia, and  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable  by  red 
litmus  and  lead-paper.  Old  samples  smell  strongly  of  ammonia, 
^d  contain  acari. 

Local  applicatioiis,  Injectunis. — In  a  case  which  occurred  in 
France,  it  was  proved  that  abortion  had  been  caused  by  the  in- 
jection of  some  corrosive  and  irritating  substance  into  the  vagina. 
The  genital  organs,  as  well  as  the  abdominal  viscera,  were  found  in 
a  high  state  of  inflammation.  ( *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  171 .)  This 
is  an  unusual  mode  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  but  it  is  one  which 
can  hardly  escape  detection.  An  analysis  of  the  tissues  might  be 
required,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance  used. 
It  appears  from  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  York  Simuner 
Assizes,  1853,  that  this  mode  of  attempting  to  procure  criminal 
abortion,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  in  this  country.  It 
was  established  by  the  medical  evidence  that  some  liquid  was  injected 
into  the  vagina  by  a  syringe,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  nature  of 
this  liquid  ;  and  as  it  was  not  shown  to  be  of  a  noxums  nature,  the 
learned  judge  who  tried  the  cause  directed  an  acquittal.  ( *  Lancet,* 
July  23,  1853,  p.  89.)  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
mere  mechanical  effect  of  an  innocent  liquid,  frequently  applied, 
-may  be  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion  or  premature  labour 
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than  the*  use  of  any  irritating  lic^uid.  In  medical  practice]  tepid 
water  has  been  employed  as  an  injection  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
premature  labour  in  advanced  pr^nancy.  Dr.  Lazarewitch  has 
published  twelve  cases  in  which  the  injection  of  water  at  95^  caused 
the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  its  contents.  ('Trans,  of  the 
Obstetric  Society,'  vol.  9,  p.  1(51.)  The  earliest  period  at  which 
Dr.  Lazarewitch  employed  water  was  in  the  thirtieth  week  of  preg- 
nancy. In  most  of  the  cases,  the  women  had  reached  the  thirty- 
sixth  week  of  pregnancy.  This  is  much  later  than  the  usual  period 
at  which  abortion  is  commonly  attempted  for  criminal  purposes, 
namely,  about  the  twenty-eighth  week.  At  the  same  time  it  proves 
that  an  innocent  injection  may  be  used  to  produce  abortion,  and, 
according  to  the  judicial  decision  above  given,  the  use  of  such  a 
liquid  woidd  not  render  a  person  criminally  liable.  The  words  of 
the  statute,  however,  '  other  means  whatsoever,'  appear  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  the  use  of  a  non-noxious  liquid,  and, 
according  to  a  judicial  opinion  given  in  the  case  of  Wallis  (Reg.  v. 
WallUy  p.  507),  it  is  not  material  to  prove  that  the  liquid  em- 
ployed is  of  a  '  noxious '  nature.  In  general,  when  the  criminal 
means  taken  to  procure  abortion  are  effectual  in  causing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child,  it  comes  into  the  world  dead  ;  but  it  may  be 
bom  alive  and  die  after  its  birth.  Under  these  circimistances, 
although  no  violence  is  applied  directly  to  the  body  of  the  child, 
but  its  death  is  simply  the  result  of  immaturity  or  the  feeble  state 
in  which  it  was  bom,  the  person  causing  such  abortion  might 
render  himself  liable  to  an  indictment  for  murder. 

Signs  of  abortion  in  tJte  living  and  dead. — These  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  elsewhere  described  as  the  signs  of  delivery. 
(See  ante,  pp.  474, 480. )  The  examination  may  extend  to  the  woman 
either  living  or  dead.  In  the  former  case  there  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty, if  the  abortion  has  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  gestation 
and  several  days  have  elapsed  before  the  examination  is  made  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  investigation  is  not  always  free  from  difficidty. 
Dr.  Shortt,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  who  has  had  much  ex-* 
perience  on  this  subject,  thus  summarizes  the  symptoms  which  he 
met  with  in  niunerous  cases  which  came  before  him  officially.  In 
that  Presidency  alone  there  were  306  cases  in  two  years,  1863-4. 
In  the  cases  which  he  examined  up  to  a  fortnight  or  a  little  later 
after  the  abortion,  the  vulva  and  passages  were  relaxed,  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  patulous,  and  in  the  early  stage  there  was  a  lochial 
secretion,  replaced  in  later  cases  by  a  white  mucous  secretion, 
having  the  peculiar  smell  common  to  women  in  the  puerperal  state. 
Among  other  symptoms,  were  a  distension  of  the  breasts,  a  flow  of 
milk  on  pressure,  and  a  knotty  feeling  in  them.  There  was  a 
general  amemic  or  bloodless  condition  of  the  body,  with  sunken 
eyes,  an  excited  pulse,  and  dry  skin.  In  multiparous  women  the 
womb  was  more  patulous,  and  the  neck  was  not  distinguishable  ; 
but  in  primiparous  women  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  although 
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patulous  to  a  small  extent,  still  had  the  neck  protuberant.     ( ^  Ob* 
stetric  Transactions/  vol.  9,  p.  9.) 

It  is  believed  by  many  physiologists  that  menstruation  is  a  state, 
in  some  measure  vicarious  to  conception,  and  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  generative  organs  during  the  menstxiial  period 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  after  conception 
in  its  early  stage.  Mr.  Whitehead  remarks,  that  in  persons  who 
have  died  while  the  menses  were  flowing,  the  uterine  walls  were 
thickened  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  lining  was  more  or  less 
swollen  and  suffused.  The  neck  and  lips  of  the  uterus  were  swollen, 
the  orifice  was  open,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  and  clitoris  in- 
volved in  the  increased  action.  One  of  the  ovaries  was  found 
larger  and  more  congested  than  usual,  presenting  evidence  of  the 
recent  escape  of  an  ovum.  (On  '  Abortion,'  p.  196,  also  p.  482, 
ante.)  Unless  these  facts  are  attended  to,  an  examiner  may  form 
an  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  chastity  of  a  deceased  woman. 
(For  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of 
the  woman,  and  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in  cases  of  abortion,  see 
<Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 1,  pp.  149,  153.) 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion 
has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  death  is  referred 
to  peritonitis,  as  the  result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases  a 
meidical  opinion  should  not  be  baaed  upon  the  statements  either  of 
the  woman  or  of  her  friends,  but  upon  some  distinct  and  satis- 
factory medical  proofs  that  mechanical  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  uterus,  its  contents,  or  its  appendages.  Peritonitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  abdomen,  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  cause,  and  thus 
implicate  another  in  a  felonious  charge,  we  should  do  this  only 
upon  medical  facts  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  : 
we  should  deal  with  such  cases  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their 
previous  history. 

In  September  1871,  a  case  occurred  at  Kotherham,  in  which  a 
druggist  was  charged  with  using  instruments  to  cause  abortion, 
which  had  led  to  the  death  of  a  woman  from  peritonitis.  It  ap- 
peared also  that  he  had  given  to  her  doses  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron.  The  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus  at  about  the 
fifth  month,  and  she  herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  woman  or  of  the  foetus  to  show  that 
instr^iments  had  been  used,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  peritonitis 
was  the  cause  of  death.  One  medical  witness  thought  that  an  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  on  the  body  of  the  woman,  but  it  was 
admitted  that  peritonitis  might  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  in  a 
woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1871,  p.  256.) 
On  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  and  its  causes,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Kudolph  Lex  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  179). 

Feigned  abortloti. — For  various  motives,  into  the  consideration  of 
which  it  is  mmecessary  to  enter,  a  woman  may  charge  another  with 
having  attempted  or  perpetrated  the  crime  of  abortion.     Such  a 
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charge  is  not  common,  because,  if  untrue,  its  falsity  may  be  easily 
demonstrated.  A  young  woman,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in 
April  1846,  charged  a  policeman  (who,  according  to  her  statement, 
had  had  forcible  intercourse  with  her)  with  having  given  her  some 
substance  to  produce  abortion,  and  having  subsequently  effected 
this  mechanically.  She  was  not  examined  until  nearly  two  months 
siter  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime,  when  the  late  Dr.  Leyer 
found  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been 
pregnant.  This  was  a  case  of  feigned  abortion.  When  charges  of 
this  serious  kind  are  brought  forward,  they  are  always  open  to  the 
greatest  suspicion,  imless  made  immediately  after  the  alleged 
attempt,  as  it  is  then  only  that  an  examination  can  detemune 
whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If  so  long  delayed  as  in  this  in- 
stance, without  any  satisfactory  reason,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  are  false. 

Legal  relationa. — In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
crimmal  law  (24  and  25  Vict.  chap.  100,  ss.  58  and  59),  the  nature  of 
this  crime,  and  the  medical  proofs  required  to  establiidi  it,  have  been 
more  explicitly  stated  than  in  former  Acts.  By  clause  58  (on 
attempts  to  procure  abortion),  it  is  enacted  that  '  Every  woman 
being  vnih  chUdy  who,  with  intent  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage, 
shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  or  shall  unlawfidly  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  what- 
soever with  like  intent,  and  whosoever,  with  intent  to  procure  the 
miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  he  or  be  not  wUh  chUd,  shall 
imlawfully  administer,  <&c.,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.'  Formerly, 
women  who  endeavoured  to  produce  abortion  in  themselves  were 
not  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  law.  In  Beg.  v.  Warboy 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  August  1863),  the  prisoner,  a  widow,  was  con- 
victed as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  felonious  using  by  one 
Morgan  of  a  certain  instrument  upon  herself,  with  intent  thereby  to 
produce  miscarriage.  The  latter  portion  of  clause  58  makes  it  im- 
material, so  far  as  another  person  is  concerned,  whether  the  woman 
is  or  is  not  with  child,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  . 
judges  in  Beg.  v.  Chodhall  (1  Den.  C.  C.  p.  187),  and  Beg,  v.  C^ood- 
child  (2  C.  and  K.  p.  293\  Clause  59  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  supply  or  procure  any  poison  or  other 
noxious  thingy  or  any  instrument  or  thing  icliatsoter,  knowing  that 
the  same  is  intended  to  be  imlawfully  used  or  employed  with  intent 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not 
with  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  ;  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in 
]>enal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  vears,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  This  clause  is  intended 
to  check  the  obtaining  of  poison,  <S:c.,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
abortion,  by  making  the  person  who  supplies,  and  the  i)erson  who 
procures  it,  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  will  be  observed,  in 
reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means  employed,  whatever 
their  nature,  must  have  been  used,  with  an  intewt  to  procure  the 
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miscarriage  of  a  woman — ^a  point  which  will  be  sufficiently  estab^ 
lished  by  a  plain  medical  statement  of  the  means  employed. 
Supposing  that  a  drug  has  been  used,  the  witness  may  be  further 
required  to  state  whether  it  is  'a  poison  or  other  noxious  thing.' 
I  must  refer  the  reader  Uy  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (aiUe, 
p.  49),  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  sub- 
stance administered  would  f^  under  the  description  above  given. 
Whether  the  substance  woidd  or  would  not  have  the  effect  intended, 
i.e.  of  inducing  abortum,  is  perfectly  immateriaL 

Noxious  substaiices, — Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance 
procured  or  administered  is  of  a  noxious  nature  ?  Some  uncertainty 
may  exist  as  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious.     All  will 
allow  that  the  word  implies   something  injurious  to  the  body,  but 
a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  among  medical  witnesses  with 
respect  to  its  application  to  the  subject  under  discussion — as,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.     A  substance  must  be  re- 
garded as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  either  according  to  the 
lorm,  quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered.   Savin, 
ergot,  and  rue  are  irritant ;  and  they  become  noxious  when  given 
in  large  doses,  or  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.     ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  180.)     Aloes  and  castor-oil  are  innocent  when 
taken  in  small  doses  ;  but  they  acquire  noxious  or  injurious  pro- 
perties when  administored  frequently,  or  in  large  quantity,  to  a 
pregnant  woman.    To  confine  the  term  '  noxious,'  therefore,  ii>  what 
is  strictly  speaking  a  poison  per  se,  would  be  giving  a  latitude  to 
attempts  at  crimimd  abortion  which  would  render  the  law  inopera- 
tive.    (See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Stroud,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1846.) 
The  small  quantity  of  the  substance  taken  at  once  does  not  affect 
the  question,  provided  the  dose  be  frequently  repeated.     A  case  in 
which  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Reynolds  (a  former  pupil)  was  tried 
at  the  Exeter  Winter  Assizes,  1844.     Two  powders,  weighing  each 
one  drachm,  were  prescribed  by  the  prisoner  :  one  consisted  of 
colocynth,  the  other  of  gamboge,  and  with  them  was  half  an  ounce 
.  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of  copaiba).     They  were  to  be  mixed  together, 
and  a  fourth  part  to  be  taken  four  mornings  following.     Mr.  Rey- 
nold^ said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  mixture  was 
noxious  or  injurious,  that  each  dose  would  be  an  active  purgative, 
and  might  thereby  tend  to  excite  abortion.     One  dose  would  not 
be  productive  of  mischief  in  a  healthy  countrywoman,   but   its 
frequent  repetition  might  lead  to  serious  consequences  in  a  preg- 
nant woman.     In  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Norwich  Lent 
Assizes,  1846  {Reg.  v.  Whiaker),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had 
caused  to  be  taken  by  the  prosecutrix  a  quanti^  of  white  hellebore 
in  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.     One  medical 
witness  said  he  considered  hellebore  to  be  noxious  to  the  system, 
but  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had  produced  death  ;  and  under 
these  circtunstances  he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  calling 
it  a  poison.     Another  medical  witness  stated,  m  his  opinion,  it 
belonged  to  the  class  of  poisons.     The  judge,  in  summing  up,  told 
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the  jury  that  that  was  to  be  regarded  asa  poiBonous  drag  which,  in 
common  parlance,  was  generally  understood  and  taken  to  be  Budi ; 
and  he  thought  the  medical  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
hellebore  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  alleging  that  in  their  belief  white  hellebore  was  a 
poison.  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p  830.)  The  only  drcumstanoe 
calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that  any  doubt  should  have  been 
entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  respecting  the  poisonons 
proi)erties  of  white  hellebore*  It  is  a  powerful  vegetable  irritant, 
and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances  ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  be  naximiSf  but  not  poiwiunts  ! 

Medical  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  administered  and 
that  it  was  naxiom,  was  formerly  required  on  these  occasions.  In 
iJe</.  V.  Taylor  (Exeter  Winter  Ass.  1859),  some  powders  had  been 
given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  a  view  of  inducing  abortion.  No 
lx>rtion  of  the  powders  coidd  be  obtained  for  examination ;  but  two 
medical  gentiemen  who  heard  the  evidence  deposed  that  in  their 
opinion  the  powders  were  of  a  noxious  nature.  In  the  defence,  it  was 
urged  that  this  had  not  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis.  The  jury 
adopted  this  view,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  Beg.  v. 
Wallis  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1871),  (see  p.  503,  atUe),  Brett  J.,  in 
addressing  the  grand  jury,  is  reported  to  have  called  their  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  declares  that  where  any  person 
shall  unlawfully  administer  a  poison  or  some  other  noxious  thing, 
or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever, 
with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 
The  learned  judge  said  that,  having  regard  to  the  words  '  other 
means  whatsoever,'  though  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  statute,  he  shoidd  direct  that  in  one  count  of 
the  indictment  the  word  '  noxious '  should  be  omitted,  and  he 
should  hold  that  if  the  person  accused  did  administer  some  drug 
or  something  which  he  thought  would  procure  miscarriage  with 
that  intent,  although  the  thing  itself  would  not  procure  that  mis- 
carriage, he  would  nevertheless  be  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  they 
ought  to  find  a  true  bill. 

According  to  this  judicial  direction,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not 
in  all  cases  necessary  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  sub- 
stance procured  or  administered  was  of  a  noxious  nature.  The 
words  of  the  59th  clause,  as  to  procuring  a  noxious  thing,  or  any 
instrument  or  *  thing  whatsoever,'  strictly  interpreted,  woidd  in- 
clude all  substances,  noxious  and  innoxious.  If  this  view  is  gene- 
rally adopted  in  future  cases,  medical  evidence  will  be  much  sim- 
plified. Counsel  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  severely  cross- 
examining  medical  witnesses  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
*  noxious.'  In  Beg.  v.  Wallis  the  substances  procured  by  the  ac- 
cused were  not  noxious,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  actuaJly  adnunister  the  diiigs  :  hence 
the  question  of  noxiousness  did  not  formally  arise.  From  the 
ruling  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  person  procured  or- 
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administered  castor-oil  or  camphor  julep,  with  intent  to  pTOCQie 
miscarriage,  and  with  a  belief  that  the  substance  would  produce 
it,  he  would  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence.  This  being  so,  the 
use  of  the  word  poison  and  noxious  thing  in  the  statute  is  surplus- 
age, and  tends  only  to  cause  confusion  in  the  medical  evidence. 

In  Beg.  v.  Newton  (Lewes  Summer  Ass.  1873),  it  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  given  to  a  girl  who  was  pregnant  by  him 
some  pills  and  a  powder,  which  made  her  very  sick.  A  witness  was 
called,  who  described  himself  as  a  laboiuing  man,  and  stated  that 
the  prisoner  obtained  the  medicine  from  him,  that  he  had  taken 
some  of  the  pills  himself,  that  they  were  antibilious  piUs,  and  that 
the  powder  was  rhubarb.  Under  these  circumstances,  counsel  for 
the  defence  submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  medicine 
administered  was  'a  noxious  thing'  within  the  meaning  of  the 
.statute  which  created  the  offence,  citing  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  laaacs, 
•32  *Law  Jour.*  M.C.  Martin  B.,  however,  overruled  the  objec- 
tion, and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

In  reference  to  the  medical  proofs  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  re- 
quired, under  the  circumstances,  that  any  specific  iniury  should 
have  been  done  to  the  woman,  or  that  abortion  snould  have 
followed,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  prove  that  she  was  with  child,  or  that  the  aborted  substance  was 
a  foBtus  or  child.  It  might  be  a  mass  of  blood,  a  mole,  or  a  group 
•of  hydatids.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  is 
frequent,  but  its  perpetration  is  secret.  Applications  are  frequently 
made  to  medical  men  and  druggists  by  the  lower  class  of  people 
for  drugs  for  this  purpose  ;  the  applicants  appear  to  have  no  idea 
•of  the  criminality  of  the  act.  Under  the  name  of  *  female  pills '  or 
'drops,'  medicines  are  thus  dispensed  in  secrecy,  and  those  who 
supply,  as  well  as  those  who  receive  them,  appear  to  have  no  idea 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  In 
one  case  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  abortion,  was  sent  to  me  for  examination.  It 
was  labelled  '  Persian  Otto  of  Hoses.'  It  contained  a  strong  ethe- 
real tincture  of  ergot  of  rye  ! 

On  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  the  medical  evidence  went 
far  beyond  its  customary  boundary.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoners 
had  applied  to  a  medical  man  to  supply  them  with  drugs  for  pro- 
curing abortion.  The  medical  man,  mistaking  his  duty  under  such 
circumstances,  gave  information  to  the  police,  and  acting  under 
their  advice  supplied  some  drug  which  could  do  no  injury.  The 
prisoners  were  thus  led  to  the  commission  of  a  felony,  and  at  the 
trial  the  medical  man  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  informer  as  well 
as  expert,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  some  severe  observations 
from  the  judge.  When  such  an  application  is  made  to  a  i)ro- 
fessional  man  there  is  no  objection  to  the  fact  being  made  known 
to  the  police  or  magisterial  authorities,  but  beyond  this  he  should 
•not  go.     He  should  refuse  to  supply  the  applicants  with  drugs  or 
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lend  himself  in  any  way  as  a  detective  for  the  purpose  of  a  prose- 
cution. The  act  was  no  doubt  done  with  a  good  intention  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  but  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  (See,  in 
reference  to  the  frequency  of  this  crime,  a  paper  in  the  '  of edical 
Gazette/  vol.  46,  p.  487  ;  also  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  21, 
1857,  pp.  524,  537.) 

On  irkducing  premature  Uihour.  Medical  respcynsihilUy, — It  may 
be  proper  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of 
inducing  premature  labour j  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy. 
This  practice  has  been  condemned  as  immoral  and  illegal ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  immorality  in  perform- 
ing an  operation  to  give  a  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  a  woman, 
when,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost  certain  that  both  her- 
self and  the  child  will  perish.  (See,  on  the  morality,  safety,  and 
utility  of  the  practice,  Kamsbotham's  'Obstet.  Med.'  p.  315.) 
Any  question  respecting  its  illegality  cannot  be  entertained  ;  for 
the  means  are  administered  or  applied  with  the  bond  fide  hope  of 
benefiting  the  female,  and  not  with  any  criminal  design.  It  is 
true  that  the  law 'makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  mcidical  men 
who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it  in  the  Statute  on  Wounding 
make  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  surgical  operations  ;  but  that 
which  is  performed  6o7i4  fide  would  not  be  held  to  be  unlawful. 
The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought  to  be  apparent  :  thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  should  be  shown  that  delivery  was  not  likely  to  take 
place  naturally  without  seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a  woman. 
It  is  questionable  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  bring  on  premature  exptilsion,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  child,  since  the  operation,  unless 
performed  with  care,  is  accompanied  with  risk  to  the  life  of  the 
mother.  Hence  a  cautious  selection  of  cases  should  be  made, 
because  the  operation  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  risk ;  it 
does  not  insure  safety  to  a  woman  and  child.  All  that  we  can  say 
Ls,  that,  according  to  general  professional  experience,  it  places  her 
in  a  better  position  than  she  woidd  be  in  if  the  case  were  left  to 
itself.  It  appears  to  me  that  before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon 
performing  an  operation  of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consultatioti 
with  others  ;  and,  before  it  is  performed,  he  should  feel  assured 
that  natinul  delivery  cannot  take  place  without  greater  risk  to  the 
life  of  the  woman  than  the  operation  would  itself  create.  Thes^ 
rules  may  not  be  observed  by  obstetric  experts  in  large  practice ) 
but  the  non-observance  of  them  is  neoessarily  attendea  with  somd 
responsibility  to  a  general  practitioner.  In  the  event  of  the  deatK 
of  the  woman  or  child,  he  exposes  hitnafllf  to  a  prosecution  for  a 
criminal  offence,  from  the  imputation  of  which  even  an  acquittal 
will  not  always  dear  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  the  child 
were  bom  alive,  and  died  merelv  as  a  result  of  its  immaturity,  this 
might  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  manslatiffhter.  Within  a  recent 
period  several  practitioners  have  been  tried  upon  charges  of  crimi. 
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nal  abortion — whether  justly  or  unjustly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  ;  but  they,  had  obviously  neglected  to  adopt  those  simple 
measures  of  prudence,  the  observance  of  which  would  have  been  at 
once  an  answer  to  a  criminal  charge.  Because  one  obstetric  prac- 
titioner of  large  experience  may  have  frequently  and  successfully 
induced  premature  labour  without  observing  these  rules,  and 
without  any  imputation  on  his  character,  this  cannot  shield  another 
•who  may  be  less  fortunately  situated. 

Chemical  evidence.  Blood  in  abortion.  Liquor  amnii. — In  the 
event  of  an  abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produced  by  blood 
or  by  the  waters  (liquor  amnii)  may  be  found  on  the  linen  of  a 
woman,  and  a  practitioner  may  be  required  to  say  whether  these 
stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  A  woman  who  has  aborted,  may  allege  that  the  stains 
<are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Speaking  generally,  there  is 
no  practical  distinction  between  menstrual  and  other  blood.  (See 
anUf  p.  240.)  The  menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is  com- 
monly acid  and  watery  from  admixture  with  the  mucous  din- 
charges,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  presents  epi- 
thelial scales,  or  cells  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
scales  or  cells  belong  to  the  columnar  variety.  (See  Kape,  pod.) 
Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  discovery,  since  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is  lined  with  similar 
cells.  Hence  expectorated  blood  might  be  mistaken  for  menstrual. 
Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The.  blood  of  piles  might  thus  be 
confounded  with  menstrual  blood.  The  blood  discharged  in  abor- 
tion will  present  the  usual  characters  of  blood,  elsewhere  described 
{ante,  pp.  234,  241)  ;  but  it  may  be  diluted  with  the  waters  simul- 
taneously discharged.  This  question  received  the  special  attention 
of  the  French  Academy  a  few  years  since,  in  reference  to  tlie  crime 
of  abortion  ;  and  the  I'eport  made  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  there  was  no  certain  method  by  which  the 
blood  of  menstruation  could  be  practically  distinguished  from  the 
blood  discharged  from  a  woman  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  from  blood 
in  infanticide.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1846,  1,  181.)  In  a  more  recent 
case,  MM.  Devergie  and  Chevallier  were  required  to  state  whether 
certain  stains  on  the  dress  of  a  woman  supposed  to  have  aborted, 
were  or  were  not  caused  by  the  waters  (liquor  amnii).  A  chemical 
imalysis  merely  revealed  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  liquid. 
!rhe  most  elaborate  experiments  satisfied  the  reporters  that  neither 
l)y  the  odour  nor  by  any  other  process  could  the  liquor  amnii, 
dried  on  linen,  be  identified.  (See  'Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1862,  2,  414.) 
It  may,  however,  be  of  importance  to  observe  that  this  liquid 
slightly  discolours  and  stiffens  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  on  which  it  has 
been  effused,  and  that  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  water. 
The  solution  possesses  all  the  properties  of  albumen.  The  amount 
of  albumen  contained  in  the  liquor  amnii  decreases  as  gestation 
advances.     At  the  fourth  month  it  forms  10*77  per  cent,  of  the 
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liquid  ;  at  the  fifth  month,  7 '67  :  at  the  sixth  month,  6*67  ;  and  at 
the  ninth  month,  only  0*82  per  cent.  M.  Oheyallier^s  experi- 
ments show  that  the  amniotic  liquid] has  all  the  usual  chemical 
properties  of  a  very  diluted  solution  ot  albumen.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1856,  1,  156.) 
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CHAPTER  46 

KATURB  OF  THR  CRIME. — MEDICAL  BVIDBNCE  AT  INQUESTS. — UTERfXB  AOR 
OB  ICATUBITY  OF  THE  CHILD.— CHARACTERS  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  THB 
SIXTH  TO  THB  NINTH  MONTH. — SION8  OF  MATURITY. — RULES  FOR  IN- 
8PBCTINO  THE   BODY. 

By  infanticide,  we  are  to  understand  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
the  murder  of  a  iiew-hom  child.  The  English  law,  however,  does 
not  regard  child-murder  as  a  specific  crime  ;  it  is  treated  like  any 
other  case  of  murder,  and  is  tned  by  those  rules  of  evidence  which 
are  admitted  in  cases  of  felonious  homicide.  In  stating  that  in- 
fanticide is  the  term  applied  to  the  murder  of  a  new-borti  child,  it 
is  not  thereby  implied  that  the  wilful  killing  should  take  place 
within  any  particular  period  after  birth.  Provided  it  be  proved 
that  the  child  has  actually  died  from  violence,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes,  or  not  until 
several  days  after  its  birth.  According  to  the  latest  return  of  the 
Registrar-General  (for  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  202  murders  120 
were  perpetrated  on  children  under  one  month.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  infanticide,  however,  we  find  that  the  murder  in 
commonly  perpetrated  either  at  the  time  of  birth  or  within  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  Although  the  law  of  England  treats  a  case  of 
infanticide  as  one  of  ordinary  murder,  yet  there  is  a  difiference 
in  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  required  to  establish  the 
murder  of  a  new-bom  child.  It  is  well  known  that  many  children 
come  into  the  world  dead,  and  that  others  die  from  various  causes 
soon  after  birth  ;  in  the  latter,  the  signs  of  their  having  lived  are 
frequently  indistinct.  Hence,  to  provide  against  the  danger  of 
erroneous  accusations,  the  law  humanely  assumes  that  eveiy  new- 
bom  child  has  been  bom  dead,  until  the  contrary  appears  from 
the  medical  or  other  evidence.  The  onus  of  proof  that  a  Uviihfj 
child  has  been  destroyed,  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  prosecution, 
and  no  evidence  imputing  murder  can  be  received,  imless  it  bo 
first  made  certain,  by  medical  or  other  facts,  that  the  child  survived 
its  birth,  and  was  legally  a  living  child  when  the  alleged  violence 
was  ofiisred  to  it.  Hence  there  is  a  most  difficult  duty  cast  upon  a 
medical  witness  on  these  occasions.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one  is  present  to 
g^ye  evidence  respecting  the  birth  of  tiie  child.  It  is  under  these 
oLreumstanoes  that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required.     For 
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reasons  elsewhere  assigned  (see  ante,  p.  24)  a  medical  man  should 
be  especially  cautious  in  putting  questions  to  a  woman  charged 
with  this  crime. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of  the  child  is  found,— 
an  inquest  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  demanded.  In  giving 
evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  as  much 
care  should  be  taken  by  a  practitioner  as  if  he  were  delivering  it 
before  a  judge  at  the  assizes.  Some  medical  witnesses  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  an  inquest  with  indifference,  and  to  be  careless  in 
their  evidence  thinking  probably,  that  should  the  case  come  to  a 
trial,  they  could  easily  prepare  themselves,  and  amend  any  state- 
ments which  had  been  hiEistily  made  before  a  coroner's  jury.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  depositions  taken  by  this  ofBcer 
are  placed  at  the  trial  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel ;  and  should  a  witness  deviate  in  his  evidence 
from  that  which  he  gave  at  the  inquest,  or  should  he  attempt  to 
amend  or  explain  any  of  the  statements  then  made,  so  that  they 
might,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  barrister,  be  represented  as  having  a 
new  bearing  on  the  prisoner's  case,  he  would  expose  himself,  not 
merely  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  but  probably  to  the  censure 
of  the  Court.  If  medical  men  were  to  reflect  that  in  delivering 
their  opinions  before  a  coroner  and  jury,  they  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, virtually  delivering  them  before  a  superior  Court,  it  ia 
certain  that  many  unfortunate  exposures  would  be  easily  avoided. 

Uterine  age  or  maturity  of  the  child.  Viability. — One  of  the 
first  questions  which  a  witness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of  all^;ed 
child-murder,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  age  or  probable  degree 
of  maturity  which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  utoro. 
The  reason  for  making  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natural 
death  in  all  new-bom  children,  are  great  in  proportion  to  their 
immaturity  ;  and  that,  supposing  them  to  have  survived  birth, 
the  signs  of  their  having  breathed  are  commonly  obscure.  It 
is  found  that  the  greater  number  of  children  who  are  the  subjects 
of  these  investigations,  have  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of 
gestation  :  yet  charges  of  murder  mi^ht  be  extended  to  the  wilful 
destruction  of  children  at  the  seventh  month  or  under,  provided 
the  evidence  of  life  after  birth  was  dear  and  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  the  characters  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the 
uterine  age  of  a  child  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  of  gesta- 
tion, a  period  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise  cases  of  abor- 
tion as  well  as  child-miuJder  : — 

1.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months  :  The  child  measures, 
from  the  vertex  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches, 
and  weighs  from  one  to  three  pounds.  The  head  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trunk  ;  the  eyelids  are  adherent,  and  the  pupils  are 
closed  by  membranes  (membranse  pupillares).  The  skm  is  of  & 
reddish  colour,  and  the  nails  are  sli^tly  formed  ;  the  hair  loses 
the  silvery  luslre  which  it  previously  possessed  and  becomes  darker. 
Ossification  proceeds  rapidly  in  the  diest-bonei  and  in  the  bones  of 
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the  foot ;  the  brain  continues  smooth  on  its  surface  ;  there  is  no 
appearance  of  convolutions.  In  the  male  the  testicles  will  be  found 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  upon  the  psora  muscles,  immediately 
below  the  kidneys. 

2.  Between  the  seven^  and  eighth  months  :  The  child  now  mea- 
sures between  thirteen  and  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  The  skin  is  thick,  of  a  more  decidedly 
fibrous  structure,  and  covered  with  a  white  imctuous  matter  which 
appears  for  the  first  time.  Fat  is  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
whereby  the  body  becomes  round  and  pliunp ;  the  skin  previously 
to  this  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  commonly  more  or  less  shrivelled  ; 
the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers ;  the  hair  is  long,  uiick,  and  coloured  ; 
ossification  advances  throughout  the  skeleton ;  valvulie  conni- 
ventes  appear  in  the  small  intestines,  and  meconium  is  found 
occupying  the  c»cum  and  colon.  The  testicles  in  the  male  about 
this  period  commence  their  descent,— or  rather,  the  child's  head 
being  downwards,  their  ascent  towards  the  scrotum.  The  time 
at  which  these  organs  change  their  situation  is  probably  subject  to 
variation.  According  to  J.  Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in 
the  abdomen  at  the  seventh,  and  in  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth 
month.  Bums  believes  that  at  the  eighth  month  they  will  com- 
monly be  found  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  observation  of  the 
position  of  these  oi^ns  in  a  new-bom  male  child  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  relation  to  maturity,  and  it  may  have  an  influence 
on  questions  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  of  child-murder.  Mr.  Curling 
thus  describes  their  change  of  position  : — ^At  difierent  periods 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  foetal  existence,  or  some- 
times even  later,  the  testicle  begins  to  move  from  its  situation  near 
the  kidney  towards  the  abdonimal  ring,  which  it  usually  reaches 
about  the  seventh  month.  During  the  eighth  month  it  generally 
traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth,  arrives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  is  commonly 
found  at  birth.  ('Diseases  of  the  Testis,' 2nd  ed.,  p.  17.)  Its 
absence  from  the  scrotum  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
child  is  immature,  because  the  organ  sometimes  does  not  reach  the 
scrotum  until  after  birth. 

3.  Between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months :  The  child  is  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five 
pounds.  The  eyelids  are  no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membran» 
pupillares  have  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  fat  deposited  be- 
neath the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair  and  nails  are  well  developed. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or  fissured,  but  presents  no 
regular  convolutions  :  and  the  cineritious  matter  is  not  yet  ap- 
X>arent.  The  meconium  occupies  almost  entirely  the  large  intes- 
tines ;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  some  traces  of  a  liquid 
resembling  bile.  The  testicles  in  the  male  may  be  foimd  occupy- 
some  part  of  the  inguinal  canal,  or  they  maybe  in  the  scrotum. 

UH  testicle  is  sometimes  in  the  scrotum,  while  the  right  is 
%bout  the  external  ring. 
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i.  Ninth  month.  Signs  of  maturity, — At  the  ninth  month  the 
^iverage  length  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  indies,  and  its  weight 
from  six  to  seven  pounds  :  the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer, 
.and  weighs  rather  more  than  the  female.  Extraordinary  devia- 
tions in  length  and  weight  are  occasionally  met  with.  Mr.  Owens 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  at  delivery  measured  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seventeein  pounds  twelve  ounces. 
( '  Lancet,'  December  1838),  and  Dr.  Meadows  has  reported  another 
in  which  a  child  measured,  after  death,  thirty-two  inches,  and 
weighed  eighteen  poimds  two  ounces.  It  survived  four  hours. 
( '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  August  4,  1860.)  In  a  case  which  I  was 
required  to  examine  in  June  184i2,  the  child,  a  male,  measured 
twenty-two  inches,  and  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  (For 
some  practical  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  EUs&sser,  see 
Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1841,  voL  2,  p.  236.)  According  to  Dr.  Dun- 
can, the  length  and  weight  of  a  child  vary  according  to  the  age 
of  the  mother.  They  are  greatest  among  children  when  the  mother 
is  from  25  to  29  years  of  age  ;  but  the  facts  collected  do  not  sup- 
port this  statement :  for  the  child  of  a  woman  at  22,  weighed  seven 
pounds  three  ounces,  and  that  of  a  woman  of  30,  seven  pounds  seven 
ounces.  The  length  varied  in  a  less  degree,  being  for  the  different 
ages,  at  or  about  nineteen  inches.  ('Ed.  Mon.  Jour.'  Dec.  1864, 
p.  600.) 

At  the  full  period  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  cellular  tissue 
is  filled  with  fat,  so  as  to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole 
form,  while  the  limbs  are  firm,  hard,  and  rounded  :  the  skin  is 
pale ;  the  hair  is  thick,  long,  and  somewhat  abundant ;  the  nails 
are  fully  developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers — an  ap- 
pearance, however,  which  may  be  sometimes  simulated  in  a  prema- 
ture child,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  death.  The  testicles 
in  the  male  are  generally  within  the  scrotum.  Ossification  will  be 
found  to  have  advanced  considerably  throughout  the  skeleton. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  presents  convolutions,  and  the  cineritious 
or  grey  matter  begins  to  show  itself.  The  internal  organs,  princi- 
pally those  of  the  chest,  undergo  marked  changes,  if  the  act  of 
respiration  has  been  performed  by  the  child  before,  during,  or  after 
its  birth. 

The  characters  which  have  been  here  described  as  belonging  to  a 
child  at  the  different  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting an  average  statement.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  open  to 
numerous  exceptions  ;  for  some  children  at  the  ninth  month  are  but 
little  more  developed  than  others  at  the  seventh.  Twins  are  gene* 
rally  smaller  and  less  developed  than  single  children  : — the  average 
weight  of  a  twin  child  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  very 
often  below  this.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  in  endeavouring  to 
determine  the  uterine  age  of  a  child,  is  to  rely  upon  a  majority  of 
the  characters  which  it  presents.  That  child  only  can  be  regarded 
as  maturCf  which  presents  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
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described,  tliat  ar^  met  with  in  children  at  or  about  the  ninth 
month  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined  : — ^whether  it  be 
under  or  over  the  seventh  month,  the  rules  for  a  further  investiga- 
tion will  be  the  same.  Should  the  child  be  under  the  seventh  month, 
the  medical  presumption  will  be,  that  it  was  bom  dead ;  but  if  it  has 
arrived  at  the  full  period,  then  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  bom 
alive. 

Condxuiatii, — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the 
principal  facts  upon  which  our  opinion  respecting  the  uterine  age 
of  a  child  may  be  based  : — 

1.  At  gix  moiiihs, — Length,  from  nine  to  ten  inches ;  weight, 
one  to  two  pounds  ;  eyelids,  agglutinated  ;  pupils  closed  by  mem- 
branaa  pupillares  ;  testicles  not  apparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  months, — Length,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  ; 
weight,  three  to  foiu:  x>oimds  ;  eyelids  not  adherent ;  membranie 
pupillares  disappearing  ;  nails  imperfectly  developed  ;  testicles  not 
apparent  in  the  male. 

3.  At  eight  manHis. — Length,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches ; 
weight,  from  four  to  five  poimds  ;  membranss  pupillares  absent ; 
nails  perfectly  developed,  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  ; 
testicles  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

4.  At  nine  mont)^. — Length,  from  ftixteen  to  twenty-one  inches ; 
weight,  from  five  to  nine  pounds  ;  membranie  pupillares  absent ; 
head  well  covered  with  fine  hair ;  testicles  in  the  scrotum ;  skin 
pale  ;  the  finger-nails  well  formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  ;  features  perfect — these  and  the  body  aro  xoeU  developed 
even  when  the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  are  less  than  those 
above  assigned. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect 
to  the  length  of  the  body,  afibrds  no  certain  evidence  of  the  d^;ree 
of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  hody, — The  questions  which  a  medical  jurist  has 
to  solve,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child,  are — 1.  To 
determine  its  a^,  or  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached  ; 
— 2.  Whether  it  has  lived  to  breathe ; — 3.  Whether  it  has  been 
bom  alive ; — 4.  The  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its 
death  ; — 5.  The  cause  of  death,  whether  violent  or  naturaL 

Hence,  before  commencing  the  inspection — 

1.  The  length  (measured  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot)  and  weight  of  the  body  should  be  taken  ; — 2.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  external  foetal  peculiarities  noticed ; — 3.  Any 
peculiar  marks  or  indications  of  deformity  whereby  identity  may  be 
sometimes  established  ; — i.  All  marks  of  violence,  in  the  shape  of 
wounds,  bruises,  or  lacerations,  and  the  kind  of  instrument  or 
weapon  by  which  they  were  probably  produced  ; — 5.  Whether  the 
umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  and  tied,  or  lacerated  :  the  appearance 
of  the  divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  whidi  is  still 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  child  ;--6.  The  pretence  or  abaenee  of 
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vemix  caseosa  about  the  groins,  arm-pits,  or  neck — ^the  presence  of 
this  substance  proves  that  a  child  has  not  been  washed  or  attended 
to  ; — 7.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  whether  there  are  about  the 
body  any  marks  of  putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation  of  the 
cuticle,  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  or  offensive  odour.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  unless  these  circumstances  are  noticed  before  the  inspec- 
tion is  conmienced,  they  may  be  entirely  lost  as  evidence.  Notes 
should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  original  retained,  even  if 
copies  be  subsequently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  upon  the  body  of 
the  child,  any  special  characters  which  may  serve  as  proojh  of  identity. 
He  must  remember  that  the  defence  may  be  that  the  child  is  not 
that  of  the  woman  charged  with  murder.  This  observation  applies 
especially  to  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  children  that  may 
have  survived  their  birth  for  some  days.  The  body  may  be  found 
wrapped  in  paper  or  in  some  article  of  clothing  which  may  help  to 
establish  identity.  If  the  child  has  survived  its  birth,  it  would  be 
proper  to  form  an  opinion  at  once  for  how  many  days.  The  state  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  is  in  the 
process  of  healing,  or  already  healed,  are  facts  which  may  help  a 
medical  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  birth.  In  addition  to  these 
points,  the  sex  of  the  child  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  should  be 
noted,  as  well  as  any  particular  marks  on  the  skin,  nsevi  (mother's 
marks),  or  moles,  and,  of  course,  all  wounds  or  other  injuries — ^their 
cause  or  mode  of  production,  and  their  situation. 


CHAPTER  47. 

SYIDBNCB  OF  LXFB  BEFOBB  BESPIBATtON. — ^FUTBBFACnON  IN  UTXRO. — BTI- 
DENCB  OF  LIFB  AFTBB  BE8PIBAT10N. — COLOT7B  YOLTJHB  CONSISTXNCT  AMD 
ABSOLUTS  WBIOHT  OF  THB  LUNGS. — ^STATIC  TEST. — ^WEIGHT  nfCRBASED  BT 
BESFIBATI0N» 

Tub  question  whether  a  child  was  or  was  not  horn  alive,  is  of  great 
importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder;  and  it  is  unfortunately 
one  which,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medical  evidence  is 
commonly  founded,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 
When  it  is  stated  that  in  most  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  which 
end  in  acquittals  in  spite  of  the  strongest  moral  presumptions  of 
guilt,  the  proof  fails  on  this  point  only,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
this  question  especially  claims  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist. 
The  medical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive,  when  violence 
was  offered  to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterwards,  may  be  divided  into 
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two  parts  :  1,  that  which  is  obtainable  before  the  act  of  respiration 
is  performed ;  and  2,  that  which  is  obtainable  afterwards.  At 
present  it  will  be  proper  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  question, 
whether  the  child  was  legally  living  when  it  was  maltreated, — the 
fact  of  its  having  been  berth  alive  will  be  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. These  two  questions  have  been  frequently  but  im- 
properly associated,  thus  rendering  the  subject  confused  ;  but  it 
must  be  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  stating,  that  violence  of  a 
murderous  kind  may  be  offered  to  a  living  child  before  it  is  entirely 
bom  ;  and  that  owing  to  this  violence  it  may  come  into  the  world 
dead. 

Proofs  of  life  before  respiration, — It  was  formerly  supposed,  if 
the  limgs  contained  no  air,  that  the  child  could  not  have  breathed, 
and  must  have  been  bom  dead  ;  but  this  is  now  proved  to  be  an 
error.  Children  have  been  known  to  breathe  feebly,  and  continue 
in  existence  many  hours  without  visibly  distending  the  cells  of  the 
lungs  with  air — the  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes no  proof  either  that  respiration  has  not  been  performed,  or 
that  the  child  has  not  lived.  The  restoration  of  many  children 
apparently  bom  dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  bom  living 
who  might  be  pronotmced  dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life 
have  been  considered  synonymous  terms.  That  our  law  authorities 
will  admit  evidence  of  life  in  a  child  before  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  is  clear  from  the  decision  in  Bex  v.  Brain,  in  which 
the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  bom  alive,  and  not  breathe 
for  some  tine  after  its  birth  ('^chbold,  Grim.  Plead.'  367),  as  also 
from  the  charge  of  Coltman  J.  in  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Sellis  (Norf. 
Spr.  Circ.  1837).  In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner 
had  murdered  her  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.  The  judge  directed 
the  jury,  that  if  the  child  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  was 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  it  should  have 
breathed.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  respiration  is  regarded  as 
only  one  proof  of  life  ;  and  the  law  will,  therefore,  receive  any 
other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfactorily  show  that  the  child 
has  lived,  and  make  up  for  the  proof  commonly  derived  from  the 
state  of  the  lungs.  It  will  be  first  necessary  for  a  medical  practitioner 
to  prove  that  the  child  under  examination  has  recently  died,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have 
been  recently  living.  Hence,  if  the  body  is  highly  putrefied,  either 
from  the  child  having  died  in  the  uterus  some  time  before  birth, 
or  from  its  having  been  bom  and  its  body  not  discovered  until 
putrefaction  had  far  advanced  both  internally  and  externally,  the 
case  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  medical  witness  will  in  genersd  be 
compelled  to  abimdon  the  investigation,  because  the  body  can 
furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  life  after  birth.  The  examination 
of  the  thoracic  oreans  would  throw  no  light  on  the  case,  for  hero 
we  are  assuming  that  the  lungs  are  in  their  foetal  condition. 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence, — It  has  been  proposed  to  seek 
for  evidence  of  life,  imder  these  circumstances,  by  observing  the 
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characters  presented  by  marka  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  general, 
when  children  are  murdered,  the  amount  of  Tiolenoe  inflicted  ia 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  is  required  to  destroy  them, 
whereby  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  crime  are  occasionally  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  a  still-bom  child,  dead  from  natural 
causes,  is  often  covered  with  lividities  and  ecchymoses  ; — the  blood 
of  tlie  foetus  or  child  does  not  coagulate  with  the  same  firmness  as  that 
of  the  adult:  hence  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  extent,  situation, 
and  characters  of  marks  of  violence,  is  generally  of  too  vague  and 
uncertain  a  kind  to  allow  of  the  expression  of  a  medical  opinion  that 
the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  ofiered  to  it.  The 
characters  which  have  been  already  described  as  peculiar  to  wounds 
and  contusions  .inflicted  during  life,  may  be  met  with  in  a  child, 
whether  it  has  breathed,  or  died  without  breathing.  So  again, 
these  characters  are  open  to  tlie  exceptions  there  pointed  out ;  for 
they  will  be  equally  present,  supposing  the  wounds  to  have  been 
inflicted  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  respiration  or  circula- 
tion in  the  child,  or  after  the  cessation  of  circulation  only, — if  the 
act  of  respiration  has  not  been  performed.  Marks  of  violence  on 
the  body  of  a  child  that  had  died  in  utero  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  before  it  was  bom,  would  not  present  the  characters  of 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  living.  There  would  be  no  ecchymosis  and 
no  effused  coagula  of  blood.  These  marks,  when  they  exist, 
although  they  may  establish  that  a  child  was  either  living  or  but 
recently  dead  at  the  time  they  were  inflicted,  can  never  show  that 
it  was  bom  alive.  Injuries  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  children 
alleged  to  have  been  bom  dead  ought,  however,  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  having 
arisen  from  accident.  If,  from  their  nature,  extent,  or  situation, 
they  are  such  as  to  evince  a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  is  a  fair 
gi'ound  for  a  jury, — not  for  a  medical  witness,  to  inquire  why  these 
extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence,  were  inflicted  on  a 
child,  if ,  as  it  is  alleged,  it  was  really  bom  dead.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  strong  moral  presumption 
of  murder,  although  medical  proof  of  life,  or  actually  live  birth, 
might  totally  fail. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed  that 
although  physiologically  a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period  after 
its  birth  without  breathing, — and  legally  its  destruction  during 
this  period  would  amount  to  murder,  yet  there  are  at  present  no 
satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a  witness  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  were  adduced  of  a  child 
liaving  lived  and  been  destroyed  under  these  circumstances, — as 
where,  for  example,  a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in  a 
water-bath,  or  an  accomplice  covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the 
act  of  birth  or  immediately  after  it  is  bom, — a  medical  witness 
would  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  res- 
piration in  the  Itmgs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
dead.     Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  estab- 
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lished,  owing  to  the  criminal  means  actually  employed  to  prevent 
it.  Whether  a  jury  would  convict  upon  such  evidence  is  doubtful ; 
but  this  is  of  no  importance  to  the  witness  : — ^his  statements  ought 
always  to  be  made  accordinff  to  correct  and  well-ascertained  medi- 
cal principles,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  either  the  con- 
viction or  acquittal  of  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  law. 
In  general,  tnose  cases  in  which  questions  relative  to  life  before 
zespiration  might  arise,  are  stopped  in  the  Coroner's  court, — ^the 
usual  practice  being,  when  the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent  or 
imperfect,  to  pronounce  that  the  c£ld  was  bom  dead.  If  the  hmm 
sank  in  water,  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  would 
be  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence  : — ^for  the  sinking  of  the 
lungs  would  in  general  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  still-birth. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  child  is  bom  alive,  but  its 
lungs  remain  in  the  foetal  condition,  Le.  they  present  no  appear- 
ance of  having  received  air  by  the  act  of  breathing.  These  are 
cases  of  atelectasis  (p.  528).  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  the 
same  as  in  still-bom  children.  Professor  Donders,  who  met  with 
one  of  these  cases  in  which  he  pronounced  a  child  to  be  still-bom 
when  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  it  had  lived  twelve  hours,  says 
truly,  '  Where  the  signs  of  an  extra-uterine  life,  which  does  not 
betray  itself  by  air  in  the  lungs,  are  to  be  found,  futurity  must 
declare.' 

The  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs  may  really  be  the  result  of  the 
forcible  prevention  of  respircUion  in  the  act  of  birth.  There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are  occasionally 
thus  destroyed  :  they  die,  not  from  the  actual  infliction  of  violence, 
but  because,  either  through  design  or  accident,  the  performance  of 
that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence  when  the  child  is 
bom,  is  prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although 
from  the  dicta  of  oiu:  judges,  it  would  probably  involve  a  charge  of 
murder. 

Proofs  of  life  after  respiration. — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proof 
of  the  act  of  respiration  furnishes  the  best  and  strongest  evidence 
of  a  child  having  lived  at  or  about  the  time  it  was  bom.  It  does 
not,  however,  show  that  a  child  has  been  horn  alive.  The  ph]r8ical 
changes  in  the  body  of  a  child,  which  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  process  take  place  in  the  lungs  immediately,  and  in 
the  heart  and  its  appendages  more  slowly.  It  is  therefore  chiefly 
to  the  lungs  that  a  medical  witness  looks  for  proofs  of  respiration. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  organs  are  found  in  their  foetal  condi- 
tion, or  nearly  so : — ^for  although  a  child  may  have  survived  its 
birth  many  hours,  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the 
state  of  the  lungs.  To  such  cases  the  remarks  now  about  to  be 
made  cannot  of  course  apply  : — ^the  proofs  of  life  must  then  be 
sought  for  elsewhere,  and  if  none  can  be  found,  the  case  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  evidence.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  cases  of  this  description  can  present  no  ol^'ec- 
tion  to  our  still  seeking  for  proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
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Any  more  than  the  fact  of  poison  not  being  always  diBCovered  in 
the  body  of  one  who  has  died  from  poisoninff,  would  be  a  bar  to  our 
seeking  for  the  proofs  of  poison  in  any  unknown  case  which  pre- 
sented itself.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point, 
because  some  have  held  that,  as  we  cannot  always  derive  proofs  of 
life  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children,  we 
should  abandon  all  evidence  of  this  description  and  leave  the  case 
in  its  original  obscurity.  The  very  object  of  medical  jurisprudence 
is,  to  endeavour  to  remove  these  difficulties,  and  to  Show  in  every 
department  of  the  science  the  degree  to  which  we  may  safely  trust 
the  medical  proofs  of  crime,  however  insufficient,  inconsistent^  or 
contradictory  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

ExamvMUion  of  the  hmgs. — The  cavity  of  the  chest  may  be  con- 
veniently laid  open  by  carrying  incisions  from  below  the  clavides 
downwards  on  each  side  from  about  half  the  length  of  the  ribs 
backwards.  The  diaphragm  should  be  separated  from  the  carti- 
lages without  opening  the  abdomen  ;  the  ribs  sawn  or  cut  through, 
and  the  flap  formed  by  the  front  of  the  chest  turned  upwaids. 
The  differences  in  the  relative  x>osition  of  the  organs  of  the  chest 
before  and  after  respiration  may  be  thus  stated.  1.  If  a  child 
has  not  breathed,  the  thymus  gland,  as  large  as  the  heart,  will  be 
found  occupying  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest ; — 
the  heart  within  its  membrane  (pericardium)  is  situated  in  the 
lower  and  middle  portion,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side. 
The  lungs  are  placed  quite  in  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  so  as 
often  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  wanting.  In  some  in- 
stances they  project  slightly  forwards  by  their  anterior  margins, 
but  in  no  instance,  unless  congested,  infiltrated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, do  they  cover  and  conc^  the  heart.  The  thymus  gland  is 
sometimes  of  a  pale  fawn — at  others  of  a  deep  livid  colour  ;  but 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  this  organ  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren, before  or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  child  has  fuUy  breathedy  the  most  striking 
differences  wiU  be  observed  in  the  colour  and  prominence  of  the 
lungs.  They  are  of  a  light  red  hue,  project  forwards — appear  to 
fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  cover  and  in  great  pajt  con- 
ceal by  their  anterior  margins,  the  heart  and  its  membrane.  We 
may  meet  with  every  variety  in  the  appearances  between  these  two 
extremes  :  for  the  process  of  respiration  often  requires  a  consider- 
able time  in  order  that  it  should  be  fuUy  established,  especially 
in  children  which  are  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely 
bom.  Hence  the  lungs  will  be  found  to  occupy  their  respective 
cavities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  to  cover  the  pericardium 
more  or  less,  not  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  child  has 
lived,  but  according  to  the  perfection  with  which  respiration  has 
been  performed.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lun^  are  more 
perfectly  filled  with  air  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  a 
child  survives  its  birth,  yet  this  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions. 
The  physical  characters  of  the  lungs  now  require  notice. 
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(klowr. — The  colour  of  the  lungs  htfort  respiration  is  bluiidi  red, 
or  deep  violet,  but  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Some  medical  jurists 
have  compared  it  to  the  coloiu:  of  the  spleen.  A  short  exposure  to 
air  will  materially  brighten  the  colour  in  the  parts  exposed,  sa 
that  it  should  be  observed  and  recorded  immediately  on  opening 
the  chest.  After  respiration^  the  limgs  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  process  has  been  performed. 
If  unperfectly  estabhshed,  they  will  be  mottled  or  man)led  gene- 
rally about  the  anterior  surfaces  and  margins,  the  patches  of  light 
red  being  intermixed  with  the  livid  footal  hue,  and  being  slightly 
raised,  as  if  by  distension,  above  the  general  surface  of  the  organs. 
The  light  red  tint  changes,  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a 
br^ht  scarlet. 

Volume. — Before  respiration^  the  lungs  are  in  general  scarcely 
visible,  unless  forcibly  drawn  forwards  in  the  chest.  When  it  has 
been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased,  that 
the  bag  of  the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them. 
Respiration  must,  however,  have  been  perfectly  performed  in  order 
that  this  condition  should  exist  to  the  full  extent  described. 

Consistency.  — Tlie  lungs,  before  respiratioih,  feel  like  the  liver,  or 
any  other  of  the  soft  organs  of  the  body.  They  are  firm  under  the 
finger,  but  their  substuice  may  be  lacerated  by  violent  compres- 
sion. After  respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  what  is  termed  crepitation,  on  compressing 
them,  i.  e.  air  is  felt  within  them.  If  a  thin  section  of  the  lung  is 
submitted  to  examination  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope, — 
before  respiration  it  will  present  the  solid  appearance  of  a  section  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney — after  respiration,  air-cells  will  be 
distinctly  seen  in  it.  These  conditions  of  the  lungs  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried. 
The  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  after 
birth,  wQl  sometimes  give  no  feeling  of  crepitation  under  the  finger. 
Generally  speaking,  lungs  of  this  kind  present  the  other  foetal 
characters  ;  thus  they  are  small  and  of  a  Uvid  colour,  and  no  air- 
cells  may  be  detected  on  a  microscopical  examination. 

Ahsokite  weight  of  the  lungs.  The  static  test. — The  absolute 
weight  of  the  lungs  before  respiration,  is  less  than  that  which  they 
have  after  the  establishment  of  the  process.  From  this  an  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  an 
imknown  case,  compared  with  certain  averages,  will  aid  the 
inquirer  in  ascertaining  whether  respiration  has  or  has  not  been 
performed.  In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  lungs,  these 
organs  should  be  carefully  separated  by  dissection  from  the  heart 
and  thymus-gland,  and  removed  with  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
attached.  Previously  to  their  removal,  ligatures  should  be  ])laced 
on  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  that  no  blood  may  escape  from  the 
lungs.  They  should  now  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accurately 
noted  in  grains.  The  average  weight  before  respiration,  derived 
from  nine  cases,  was  found  to  be  649  grains.     According  to  Dr. 
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Traill,  the  weight  varies  from  490  to  600  grains.  It  is  of  import- 
ance in  taking  the  weight  of  these  organs  to  observe  whether  the 
child  is  at  or  near  maturity,  and  whether  its  body  is  fully  deve- 
loped, or  of  about  the  average  size  aiui  weight :  owing  to  a  neglect  oi^ 
this  rule,  it  is  highly  probable  that  comparisons  have  been  made  of 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  children  of  different  ages, 
which  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  would  not  have  justified.  If  it 
be  small  and  immature,  or  unusually  large,  the  lungs  will  weigh 
either  less  or  more  than  the  average.  The  average  weight  of  th& 
Itmgs,  after  respiration,  derived  from  three  cases,  was  927  grains  ; 
but  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  In  three  cases,  in 
which  the  children  Uved  half  an  hour,  six  hours,  and  twenty-four 
hours,  respectively,  the  process  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed, 
that  the  lungs  varied  but  little  in  weight  from  the  average  before 
respiration.  (*  G.  H.  Rep.'  No.  V.)  The  truth  is,  we  cannot 
compare  the  lungs  of  children,  as  to  weight,  by  the  time  whicb 
they  may  have  survived  birth,  but  rather  by  the  degree  to  which 
the  limgs  have  been  penetrated  by  air.  Another  circimistance 
must  also  be  considered  in  basing  an  opinion  on  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  lungs.  Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
strict  normal  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  body  and  lunffs- 
in  new-bom  children,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  bodies  of  chu- 
dren  of  imusual  weight,  the  lungs  will  be  found  much  heavier 
than  the  average,  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not.  The 
body  may  vary  irom.  six  to  eighteen  pounds  ;  the  lungs  under  these 
circumstances  will  also  differ  in  weight. 

The  healthy  lungs  of  mature  new-bom  children  become  heavier 
after  respiration,  and  according  to  its  degree  ;  and  where  a  devi- 
ation from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immature  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  mature  child — the  lungs  of  an  undeveloped 
twin  with  those  of  one  not  a  twin,  or  the  lungs  of  one  which  has 
breathed  imperfectly  with  those  of  another  in  which  respiration 
luis  become  well  established.  The  following  table  represents  the 
weight  of  the  lungs,  in  foiu:  cases  :  it  will  show  how  much  the 
organs  are  liable  to  vary  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  tlie 
degree  of  respiration  : — 

Case  1.  Bom  dead Weight,  687  grs. 

2.  Lived  6  hours „         774 

3.  Lived  24  hours „         675 

4.  Lived  9  days „         861 

Relying  upon  the  mere  weight  of  the  lungs,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  table  that  the  organs  would  weigh  less  in  a  child 
which  liad  survived  its  birth  twenty-foiu:  hours,  than  in  another  which 
had  been  bom  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  weight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hours  or  nine  days ; 
but  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  lungs  had  every  foetal 
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character  posseBsed  by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  in  Case  4  respira^ 
tion  had  been  obviously  very  imperfectly  performed,  the  difficulty 
is  removed.  Such  cases  should  rather  be  compared  with  the  lungs 
in  the  foetal  than  in  the  respired  state.  They  merely  show  what  is 
very  well  known  to,  and  admitted  by  all  medical  jurists,  that  there 
are  some  instances  in  which  the  fact  of  respiration  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  static  or  any  other  test  to 
the  lungs,  simply  because  they  contain  no  air.  Increased  weight, 
therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  circumstances  to  whi<m  a 
medical  jurist  should  attend. 

Great  weight  of  the  lungs  can  obviously  furnish  no  proof  of 
respiration,  unless  this  is  accompanied  by  the  other  physical  changes 
indicative  of  the  process  ;  as,  for  example,  increase  in  volume 
from  the  presence  of  air,  crepitation,  and  tne  detection  of  air-cells 
by  the  microscope.  If  the  lungs  are  heavy,  and  at  the  same  time 
contain  little  or  no  air,  the  increase  of  weight  must  depend  upon 
disease  or  other  abnormal  causes — not  upon  respiration.  In  one 
case  which  I  had  to  examine,  the  lungs  were  large,  and  weighed 
upwards  of  1,200  grains.  They  contained  no  air  ;  when  divided 
into  thirty  pieces,  not  one  portion  floated,  nor  could  any  air  be 
seen  on  the  closest  examination.  It  was  therefore  clearly  im- 
possible to  ascribe  a  weight  so  much  above  the  average  to  the 
effects  of  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cann  of  DawHsh,  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  ap- 
parently full-grown,  although  fully  distended  with  air,  weighed 
only  626  grains.  In  this  case  the  body  of  the  child  weighed  only 
six  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  had,  no  doubt,  escaped  from 
the  lungs,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  not  having  been  tied 
before  their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  the  physical  characters  presented  by  lungs  that  have  respired 
are  liable  to  certain  fallacies  ;  but,  as  in  the  evidence  derived  from 
tests  used  in  poisoning,  these  may  be  removed,  or  the  force  of  the 
objection  diminished,  by  not  basing  an  opinion  on  one  or  two 
conditions  only.  We  should  take  the  whole  combined ;  for  it 
would  be  as  wrong  to  regard  great  weight  in  the  lungs  taken  alone 
as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  the  same 
inference  from  a  mere  change  in  the  colour,  volume,  or  consistency 
of  the  organs,. 

M.  Ploucquet  proposed  to  determine  whether  the  act  of  respira- 
tion had  taken  place  or  not  by  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  lungs  with  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  child.  This,  which 
has  been  called  the  test  of  Floucqtiety  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
there  is  an  invariable  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  lungs  and 
bodies  in  new-bom  children.  No  such  relation*  exists,  and  this 
method  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  question  of  respiration, 
has  been  abandoncMi  by  all  medical  jurists. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs, — ^The  specific  gravity  of  the 
lungs  is  greater  before  than  after  respiration  :  for  although  the 
organs  become  absolutely  heavier   by  tiie  establishment  of   the 
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process,  this  is  owing,  not  to  the  air,  but  to  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  blood  received  into  them.  The  air  thus  received,  so  increases 
the  volume  of  the  lungs  as  to  more  than  counteract  the  addi- 
tional weight  derived  &om  the  blood,  and  thus  apparently  to 
fliTniTiiali  tiieir  specific  gravity.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
readily  float  on  water.  From  several  experiments,  I  have  found 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  before  respiration,  ie.  in  the 
foetal  condition,  varies  from  I'Oi  to  1*05.  They  are  about  one- 
twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water.  After  respira- 
tion, the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  contained  in 
them,  I  found  in  one  experiment  to  be  0'd4  ;  i.e.  the  organs  were 
about  one-seventeenth  part  lighter  than  tiieir  bulk  of  water. 
The  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  will  render  the  lungs 
buoyant  in  water,  and  an  alteration  in  their  volume  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  specific  gravitjr  of  the  substance  of  the  lunga 
is  unchanged ;  the  organs  are  rendered  only  apparently  lighter 
by  the  air  contained  in  their  cells,  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
bladder  filled  with  air.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  specific  gravity  will  take  place,  whether  the  air  is 
derived  from  respiration,  artificial  inflation,  or  putrefaction.  It 
is  on  this  property  of  the  lungs  that  the  application  of  what  is 
termed  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  the  docimasia  puJmonariSy  is  founded 
— a  subject  which  may  be  appropriately  considered  in  another 
chapter. 

CoHclusiona. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  this  chapter  are  : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  bom  alive  and  be  criminally  destroyed 
before  it  has  breathed. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  any  marks  indicative  of  putrefaction 
in  the  uterus,  proves  that  the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world 
dead. 

3.  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which  a  child 
which  has  not  breathed,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when 
it  was  maltreated. 

4.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention  of 
respiration  during  deUvery. 

5.  That  by  taking  together  the  colour,  volume,  consistency,  ab- 
solute weight,  and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
an  inference  whether  the  cmld  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

6.  That  the  limgs  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  respiration  is  established,  and  not  necessarily  according  to- 
the  period  which  the  child  has  survived  birth. 

7.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  test  of  Plouoquet^ 
or  the  prox>ortionate  weight  of  ^e  lungs  to  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  48. 

Tin  UYDBOSTATIC  TEST. — SINKING  OF  THB  LUNGS  FBOX  DI8BASB  OB  ATB- 
LKCTA8IS. — ^LIFB  VITH  PBBFBCT  ATBLECTASXS  OB  ENTIBB  ABSENOB  OF  AIR 
FBOM  THB  LT7N08. — ^BBBONBOUS  HBDICAL  INFBBBNCB  FBOM  SIXXING  OF 
THB  LT7N08. — FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FBOM  FUTBBFACTION.— *BFFBCT8 
OF  FUTBEFACnON   ON  THE  LUNQS. 

The  Hydrostatic  ted, — The  mode  of  employing  this  test  la  ex- 
tremely simple.     Having  removed  the  lungs  £rom  the  chest,  they 
ahould  be  placed,  still  connected  with  the  air-tubes,  upon  the 
surface  of  distilled  or  river  water.     If  they  sink,  it  should  be 
noted  whether  the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.     If  they 
both  sink,  the  two  lungs  should,  be  tried  separately ;   for  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  one,  commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while 
the  other  will  sink.     Supposing  that  both  lungs  sink,  it  will  then 
be  proper  to  divide  each  into  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  and  place 
these  pieces  separately  on  water.     If,  after  this  they  all  sink,   the 
inference  is,  that  although  the  child  may  have  lived  and  survived 
its  birth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  breathed.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  organs  when  placed  on  water  may  float :  it  should  then 
be  noticed  whether  they  float  high  above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below 
the  l^vel  of  the  water  ;  sometimes  they  indifferently  float  or  sink. 
These  differences  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  degree  to 
which  respiration  has  taken  place.     It  will  now  be  proper  to 
separate  the  lungs,  and  determme  whether  the  buoyancy  is  due  to 
one  or  both.     Each  lung  should  be  divided  as  before,  and  each 
piece  separately  tried.     If  all  the  pieces  float,  even  after  firm  com- 
pression, we  have  good  evidence,  casteris  paribus,  that  respiration 
has  been  very  perfectly  performed.     Should  any  of  the  divided 
portions  sink  in  water,   either  before  or  after  compression,   our 
opinion  should  be  modified  accordingly.     Some  have  recommended 
that  the  lungs  should  be  placed  on  water  with  the  heart  and 
thymus-gland  attached ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of 
buoyancy  possessed  by  the  lungs,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  float,  as  by  observing  whether  or  not  they  have  the  power  to 
support  these  two  organs. 

With  regard  to  the  inference  derivable  from  the  use  of  this  test, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not, 
as  it  is  often  incorrectly  represented  to  be,  a  proof  that  a  child 
has  been  horn  alive  :  nor  is  the  fact  of  their  fiinkinc^  in  water  any 
proof  that  a  child  was  bom  dead.  The  floating,  under  the  limita- 
tions to  be  described,  proves  only  that  a  child  has  breathed,  the 
sinking,  either  that  it  has  not  breaihed,  or  breathed  but  imperfectly. 
The  fact  of  a  child  having  been  bom  living  or  dead,  has  strictly 
speaking,  no  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  tes^ 
j^ere  are  cases  of  infanticide  which  may  be  readily  established 
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without  resorting  to  this  test,  and  others  which  oannot  be  proved 
by  its  use  :  all  that  the  law  requires  is  proof  that  a  child  has  been 
bom  liying. — and  whether  this  proof  be  furnished  by  the  state  of 
the  lungs  tnrough  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is 
of  no  moment.  The  sisns  of  life  are  commonly  sought  for  in  the 
lungs,  because  it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  chaiiges  produced  by  a 
new  state  of  existence  are  most  distinctly  perceived  ;  but  this 
examination  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  woman  confesses 
that  the  child  was  bom  alive — ^when  others  have  seen  it  manifest 
life  by  motion  or  otherwise  after  its  birth ;  or,  lastly,  in  cases 
where,  without  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  to  cry.  The  crying 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live  birth  on  sevcnnd 
trials  for  infanticide  ;  although,  as  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  a  child 
may  utter  a  cry  and  <He  before  its  body  is  entirely  born.  Among 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  the  employment  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  we  have  first  to  consider  those  which  concern  the 
smking  of  the  lungs  in  water. 

Sininng  of  the  lungs  from  disecue  or  atelectasis. — ^It  is  said  that  the 
hydrostatic  test  cannot  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  sur- 
vived its  birth,  because  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a 
<x)nsiderable  period,  have  been  observed  to  sink  entirely  in  water. 
In  some  instimces  this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  to  consoli> 
date  the  air-cells,  as  hepatization  or  sdrrhus — ^in  others,  on  obdema 
or  congestion :  but  these  cases  can  create  no  difficulty,  since  the 
•cause  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  would  be  at  once  obvious  on 
examination.  The  hepatused  portion  of  lung  may  be  known  by 
the  firmness  with  which  it  resists  cutting  with  a  knife,  as  also  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distend  it  artificially  with  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  healthy 
and  unaffected  :  all  that  we  can  perceive  is,  that  they  retain  their 
foetal  condition.  This  is  a  ver^  different  state  from  tiiat  of  hepati- 
zation, because  the  lungs  may  in  this  case,  be  made  to  receive  air 
by  artificial  inflation.  It  is  remarkable  that  life  should  continue 
for  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  days,  under  such  a  con- 
dition ;  but  the  occasional  existence  of  this  state  of  the  lungs  in  a 
living  child  is  placed  beyond  all  dispute ;  the  explanation  of  the 
<»iuses  upon  which  it  depends — ^how  it  is  that  a  child  may  live  for 
hours  or  days,  and  no  signs  of  respiration  be  discovered  in  its  body 
after  death,  is  however,  involved  in  difficulty.  The  limgs  appear 
to  be  simply  unexpanded,  or  to  retain  their  foetal  condition ;  a 
state  to  which  the  name  of  atelectasis  has  been  given.  This  con- 
dition may  be  found  to  affect  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  Albert  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  died  thirty-six  hours 
after  its  birth,  having  been  attacked  bv  convulsions  at  intervala 
during  that  time.  On  inspection,  the  whole  of  the  ri^ht,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  left  lung,  were  found  to  be  in  theur  foetal  con- 
dition, and  they  immediately  sank  when  immersed  in  water.  There 
was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  oiguis,  and  the  undistended 
X>ortions  were  easily  filled  by  blowing  air  into  them.     (Henka'a 
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<  ZeitBchrift,'  1837,  vol.  2,  p.  422.)  M.  D^paul  found  that  in  many 
cases  in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for 
several  hours  or  days,  there  was  no  other  morbid  appearance  to  be 
perceived  than  an  unexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the- 
lungs.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.) 

It  is  quite  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  the 
state  of  die  lungs  which  is  here  called  atelectcuisy  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent  among  new-bom  children,  although  attention  has  been 
only  of  late  years  drawn  to  this  subject.  When  no  portion  of  air 
is  found  in  the  limgs  of  a  child,  ihere  is  no  test  by  which  such 
a  case  can  be  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  child  has  come 
into  the  world  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set 
down  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  more 
common  than  some  medical  jurists  are  inclined  to  admit.  In  ex- 
amining the  body  of  a  child,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown, 
it  is  proper  that  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  cases  should  be 
well  borne  in  mind.  It  appears  to  me  not  improbable,  that  many 
such  come  yearly  before  coroners  in  this  country ;  and  that  they 
are  dismissed  as  cases  of  still-bom  children,  notwithstanding  that 
marks  of  violence  are  often  found  upon  the  bodies.  If,  as  it  has 
been  already  observed,  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  this  fact  alone  is 
commonly,  although  improperly,  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
stiU-birth.  This  is  assuredly  putting  the  most  humane  interpreta- 
tion on  the  circumstances,  and  so  far  the  result  is  not  to  be 
objected  to  ;  but  we  should  take  care,  in  carrying  out  this  principle, 
that  we  do  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  subsequent  judicial 
inquiry,  and  lead  to  the  concealment  of  crime.  Professor  Bemt 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  seven-months'  child  died  two 
hours  after  birth  ;  and  when  its  limgs  were  divided  and  placed  in 
water,  every  portion  sank.  Kemer  has  reported  another,  in  which 
the  lungs  sank  in  water,  both  entire,  as  well  as  when  divided, 
although  the  child  had  survived  its  birth  at  least  four  days, 
(Henke,  'Lehrbuch  der  G.  M.'  p.  374.)  In  this  case  the  navel- 
string  had  separated  naturally  before  death.  Orfila  f oimd  in  a  child 
which  had  lived  eleven  hours,  every  portion  of  the  lungs,  when 
divided,  to  sink  on  immersion.  In  three  other  instances  in  which 
the  children  survived  birth  four,  six,  and  ten  hours,  the  lungs 
also  sank  when  divided  ;  two  of  these  were  mature.  ('  M^d.  L^g.' 
voL  1,  p.  375.) 

Dr.  Vernon  attended  a  healthy  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
child  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child  was 
bom  before  his  arrival,  and  he  heard  it  crying  strongly  from- 
under  the  bed-clothes  as  he  entered  the  room.  After  removal 
from  the  mother,  the  child  cried  at  intervals,  and  it  was  observed 
that  its  chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordinary  breathing.  It  lived 
five  hours,  and  it  then  appeared  to  die  from  feebleness  and  ex- 
haustion. It  was  a  female  child  and  very  small ;  the  body  weighed 
2  lbs.  13  ozs.  and  its  length  was  12}  inches  ;  the  eyelids  were  ad- 
herent.   The  lungs  were  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  slightly 
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oyerlapped  the  bag  of  the  heart :  they  sank  in  water  both  entire 
and  when  divided  into  small  pieces  ;  they  were  not  crepitant,  and 
broke  down  under  firm  compression  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of 
air-cells  in  a  section  of  the  lungs  when  examined  by  the  microscope. 
The  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  were  in  their  foetal  state. 
('Lancet/  Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.)  A  still  more  remarkable  case 
recently  occurred  to  Prof.  Bonders,  of  Utrecht.  (Report  by  I>r. 
Moore,  <  Dublin  Medical  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  456.)  The 
body  of  the  child  was  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighed 
nearly  five  pounds.  It  was  probably  a  seven-months'  child.  The 
lungs  were  of  a  brown  colour,  and  sank  in  wat^r  entire  and  when 
divided.  There  was  no  crepitation,  and  on  pressure  only  a  reddish 
fluid  without  air  escaped.  The  bladder  was  empty  :  there  was  no 
food  in  the  stomach,  but  there  was  meconium  in  the  larger  intes- 
tine. From  this  state  of  facts  Prof.  Bonders  concluded  that  the 
child  was  immature — still-born— only  a  short  time  dead,  and  re- 
maining in  the  uterus  only  a  short  time  after  death.  It  transpired, 
however,  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  had  survived  its  birth 
twelve  hoiurs,  and  had  cried  distinctly  after  it  was  bom.  As  the 
lungs  could  be  readily  inflated,  and  as  the  child  had  cried,  he  con- 
cluded that  air  had  been  received  into  the  lungs,  and  had  been 
again  slowly  expelled,  the  child  dying  in  a  kind  of  asphyxiated 
state. 

I>r.  Schworer,  of  Freiburg,  delivered  a  woman  in  the  hospitaL 
The  child  did  not  breathe  when  bom,  but  showed  some  signs  of  life. 
Thus  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  umbilical  cord  were  percep- 
tible. These  gradually  ceased,  and  no  eflbrt  could  restore  the  child. 
On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  found  to  contain  no  air  ;  there  was 
no  crepitation  when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  cut,  and  they 
sank  in  water,  not  only  in  the  entire  state,  but  when  divided  into 
numerous  pieces.  M.  Poncet  produced  before  the  Lyons  Medical 
Society  (Oct.  1871)  the  lungs  of  a  foetus,  prematurely  bom  at  the 
Hdtel-Dieu.  The  child  had  cried,  breathed,  and  lived  an  extra- 
uterine life  for  ten  htmrs,  but  the  lungs  sank  completely  in  water  as 
if  no  respiration  had  taken  place.     {*  Lfuicet,'  1872, 1,  227.) 

I  may  add  to  these  instances  two  which  have  occurred  under  my 
own  observation.  In  one,  the  case  of  a  mature  male  child,  the 
lungs  sank  in  water,  although  the  child  had  survived  birth  for  a 
period  of  six  hours.  In  me  other,  the  case  of  a  female  twin,  the 
child  survived  tioefdy-fawr  hovrs ;  and  after  death  the  lungs  were 
divided  into  thirty  pieces ;  but  not  a  single  piece  floated  ;  show- 
ing therefore  that,  although  life  had  been  thus  protracted,  not 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  had  received,  by 
respiration,  sufficient  air  to  render  it  buoyant.  ('  Guy's  Hospitid 
Reports,'  No.  5,  p.  355.)  In  the  latter  instance  no  particular 
remark  was  made  during  me  respecting  the  breathing  of  the  child. 

These  cases  show  most  clearly  that  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for 
some  time  after  birth.      Probably,  hm  these  caaes  called  lor 
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medioo-legftl  inquiry,  the  lun^  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
fiinlnng  of  tho  divided  pieces  in  water,  either  before  or  after  com- 
pression, would  have  been  set  down  as  negativing  the  act  of  re- 
spiration, and  unless  other  strong  evidence  had  been  forthcoming,  it 
would  have  been  asserted  that  we  children  had  been  bom  dead. 
Here,  again,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  hastily  assuming  that 
a  child  has  been  bom  dead,  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water.  There 
may  be  no  good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  having  lived  after 
birth,  but  assuredly  the  mere  sinking  of  these  organs  does  not  warrant 
the  common  and  positive  dictum,  that  the  child  was  necessarily  dead 
when  bom  ;  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pronounce,  in  a  question 
of  poisoning,  that  the  fact  of  an  individual  having  died  from 
t>oison,  was  negatived  by  the  non-discovery  of  a  poisonous  substance 
in  his  stomach. 

It  must  be  apparent,  on  reflection,  that  cases  of  this  description 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic  as  well  as  of  all  other  tests 
applied  to  the  respiratory  organs  ;  because  the  lungs  do  not  receive 
and  retain  a  sufScient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after  death, 
although  the  children  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic 
test  is  no  more  capable  of  showing  that  such  children  as  these  have 
lived,  than  it  is  of  indicating  from  what  cause  they  have  died. 
Facts  of  this  kind  demonstrate  that  a  passive  existence  may  be  for 
some  time  maintained  imder  a  state  of  the  respiratory  process  not 
to  be  discovered  after  death.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  these  cases 
form  a  serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  can  affect  its  general  application — or  why, 
because  signs  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  chil- 
dren that  have  lived,  we  are  not  to  rely  ux>on  them  when  they  are 
actually  foimd.  These  exceptional  instances  prove  that  we  are  greatly 
in  want  of  some  fact  to  indicate  life  after  birth,  when  the  signs  of 
respiration  are  absent  Until  we  discover  this  we  must,  of  course, 
make  the  best  use  of  that  knowledge  which  lies  at  our  disposal ; 
taking  care  to  apply  it  to  those  cases  alone  to  which  experience 
shows  it  to  be  safely  adapted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  common 
inference  that  a  child  has  been  bom  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in 
water,  is  never  likely  to  implicate  an  innocent  party  ;  it  can  only 
operate  by  sometimes  leading  to  the  liberation  of  the  guilty. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  jurists  should  consider  as 
dead  every  child  that  has  not  breathed,  i.e.  whose  lungs  sink  in 
toaJter ;  but  they  who  give  this  advice  at  the  same  time  admit  that 
children  may  come  into  the  world  living  without  breathing,  and  the 
law  holds,  under  the  decision  of  its  expounders,  that  respiration  is 
only  one  and  not  an  exclusive  proof  of  life.  In  order  to  establish 
life  or  even  live  birth,  respiration  need  not  always  be  proved, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  A  medical  jurist  would,  therefore, 
be  no  more  justified  in  asserting  that  all  such  children  were  neces- 
sarily bom  dead,  than  that  they  were  bom  living  ;  and  in  stating 
"what  is  the  plain  and  obvious  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that  his  state- 
jllMSit  oaaever  be  the  means  of  involving  an  innocent  person.    It  is 
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certain,  however,  in  departing  from  the  truth  and  statinj^  what  is 
contraiy  to  well-known  facts,  that  when  the  lungs  of  a  child  sink  in 
water,  it  is  safe  and  just  to  consider  such  child  as  having  been  bom 
dead,  he  is  incurring  the  risk  of  exculpating  a  really  guuty  person  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  is  not 
now  charged  with  murder,  merely  because  the  lungs  of  her  child 
float  or  smk  in  water,  but  because  there  are  upon  its  body  marks  of 
violent  injuries  apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a 
new-bom  child,  or  there  are  strong  moral  presumptions  of  her 
guilt.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hy^.'  1836,  2,  362.)  But  there  is  another 
aspect  in  which  this  question  should  be  viewed.  There  may  be  no 
marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  nor  any 
proofs  of  ill-treatment,  yet  a  child  bom  under  these  circumstances 
may  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference 
of  &e  woman.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  in  reporting  two  cases  of 
atelectasis,  in  one  of  which  a  child  had  survived  its  birth  twelve 
hours,  remarks  that  when  such  a  child  is  deserted  or  exposed,  with- 
out the  necessary  attention  required  for  its  helpless  state,  the 
conditions  are  precisely  fulfilled  to  cause  its  death  within  a  few 
hours  under  a  diminution  of  temperature  and  a  total  expulsion  of 
air  from  the  lungs.  He  has  no  doubt  that  many  a  child  so  found, 
which  had  met  with  its  death  through  want  of  care,  is  looked  upon 
as  not  having  lived.  ('The  Medical  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p. 
458.)  It  wiU  be  seen  hereafter  that  some  of  our  judges  have 
recently  given  a  strong  exposition  of  the  law,  so  as  to  bring  cases 
of  this  description  within  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  other  causes  than  respiration, — 
Another  series  of  objections  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic 
test,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  may  receive  air  and  acquire 
buoyancy  from  other  causes  than  respiration.  These  causes  are 
two  :  putrefaction  and  artificial  inflation.  Putrefaction. — The 
lungs  of  a  still-bom  child,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chest, 
are  slow  in  undergoing  putrefaction ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  sooner 
or  later  acquire  sufficient  air  to  render  them  buoyant  in  water. 
When  the  lungs  are  putrefied,  this  will  be  determined,  in  general, 
by  putrefaction  having  extended  throughout  all  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body.  The  organs,  according  to  the  degree  of  putrefaction, 
will  be  found  soft,  of  a  dark  green  or  brown  colour,  and  of  a 
highly  offensive  odour ;  the  serous  membrane  covering  the  surface 
will  be  raised  in  large  visible  bhidders,  from  which  the  air  may  be 
forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place 
as  rapidly  in  the  liver,  heart,  and  thymus-gland  of  a  new-bom 
child,  as  in  the  lungs  ;  we  should,  therefore,  notice  the  general 
state  of  the  body.  The  distension  of  the  lunffs  with  gas  from 
putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  Uie  air  of 
respiration.  The  answer  to  any  objection  founded  on  the  putre- 
fied state  of  these  organs  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  well-i^ormed  medical  witness  can  expect  to  obtain 
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satisf actoiy  evidence  from  experiments  on  lungs  in  such  a  condition. 
He  should  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  that  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  respiration,  medical  evidence  cannot  establish  either 
the  afSrmative  or  the  negative.  The  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to 
give  the  evidence  required,  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  matter  of  blame 
to  him  or  ascribed  to  any  deficiencies  in  the  hydrostatic  test ;  this 
is  due  to  purely  accidental  circumstances. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Henke,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  the 
body  of  a  child  were  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction. 
A  medical  witness  gave  an  opinion  that  the  child  was  bom  dead, 
but  the  prisoner  afterwards  confessed  that  it  had  been  bom  living. 
The  medical  opinion  could  have  been  no  more  than  a  conjecture, 
the  condition  of  the  body  not  allowing  any  correct  conclusion  to  bo 
drawn.  This  fact  shows  that  it  is  always  better  to  leave  a  doubt- 
ful case  as  we  find  it,  than  to  express  a  positive  opinion  that  the 
child  has  been  bom  living  or  deaid.  If  on  these  occasions  a  wit- 
ness were  simply  to  assure  a  jury  that  medical  evidence  could  not 
solve  the  question  whether  the  child  had  lived  or  not — if  he  were 
to  assert,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  his  experiments  would  not 
allow  him  to  say  whether  the  child  had  or  had  not  breathed — ^it  is 
certain  that  no  innocent  person  would  ever  be  convicted  or  a  guilty 
person  acquitted,  upon  his  evidence.  It  is  for  a  jury  only  to  judge 
of  guilt  from  aU  the  circumstances  laid  before  them  ;  but  it  is  as- 
suredly not  for  a  medical  witness  to  prevent  further  investigation, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  case,  when  there  is  good  reason  for  doubt. 
It  is  his  duty  to  state  that  doubt,  and  leave  the  decision  of  guOt  or 
imiocence  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Conclusions, — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
respecting  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of  infan- 
ticide are  the  following  : — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has 
or  has  not  breathed, — it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
a  child  has  been  bom  living  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  limgs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may 
sini:  in  water,  owing  to  their  not  having  received  air,  or  to  their 
being  in  a  diseased  condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  some  time  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

4.  That  a  child  may  survive  birth  even  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  no  part  of  its  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  Hence  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided) 
in  water  is  not  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  bom  dead, 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have 
been  bom  dead  may  float  on  water  from  putrefaction. 

7.  That  the  lungs  as  situated  in  the  chest,  undergo  putrefaction 
very  slowly, — that  if  but  slightly  putrefied,  the  gases  may  be  easily 
forced  out  by  compression,  and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case 
must  be  abandoned,  or  other  sources  of  evidence  sought  for. 
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CHAPTER  49. 

VLOATZNO  OF  THE  LT7N0S  FBOM  ARTIFICIAL  UYFLATION. — DTFLATIOK  XOT 
DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  DCPBRFECT  RESPIBATIOK. — RBST7I.T8  OF  OOXPBRS- 
SIOJT. — IMPROPER  OBJECTIOKS  TO  THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST. — BBSPIRATIOX 
BEFORE  BIRTH. — RESPIRATION  A  SIGN  OF  LIFE,  NOT  OF  UYE  BIRTH. — 
GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

Artificial  inflation. — It  has  been  alleged    that  the  lunos  of   a 
still-bom  child  may  be  made  to  assume  by  artificial  inflation,  i.e. 
by  blowing  air  into  them,  all  the  characters  assigned  to  those 
which  have  undergone  respiration.     Thus,  it  is  said,  a  child  may 
not  have  breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test 
would  in  such  a  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had.     It  will  be 
seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection  goes  to  attack  directly  the 
inference  derivable  from  the  discovery  of  air  in  the  lungs,     'fhere 
is  only  one  form  under  which  thi.s  can  be  admitted  as  an  objection, 
namely,  as  it  applies  to  lungs  which  have  been  inflated  while  lying 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.     Any  experiments  performed  on  them 
after  their  removal  from  this  cavity,  can  have  no  practical  bearing, 
«ince  in  a  case  of  infanticide  we  have  to  consider  only  the  degree 
to  which  the  lungs  may  be  distended  with  air  by  a  person  who  is 
fairly  endeavouring  to   resuscitate  a  still-bom  child.      Assuming 
that  the  experiment  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  that  the 
lungs  have  been  artificially  inflated,  they  would  resemble,  in  their 
partial  distension  with  air  and  other  physical  characters,  those  of 
children  which  had  breathed  imperfectly.     Like  them,  they  may 
float  on  water ;   but  on  cutting  them  into  pieces  some  of  these 
would  be  found  to  sink.     If  the  pieces  which  float  are  firmly  com- 
pressed either  by  means  of  a  folded  cloth  or  between  the  fingers, 
they  will  lose  their  air  and  sink.     When  this  pressure  is  produced 
under  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  bubbles  of  air  escape,  but  mere 
jjressure  with  the  fingers  will  not  in  general  suffice  to  expel  the 
whole.     The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  divided  portions  of 
lungs  which  have  breathed  imperfectly  are  submitted  to  pressure. 
If,  however,  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  perfectly  performed,  and 
the  air-cells  are  well  filled,  the  air  cannot  be  expelled  by  pressure 
or  by  any  force  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.     This  diflerence  in  the  efiect  of  pressure  has  been  hitherto 
regarded    as    a    criterion    to    distinguish  lungs  that  have    fully 
breathed  from  those  which  have  been  simply  inflated ;    but   Dr. 
Hicks  met  with  a  case  which  shows  that  pressure  will  not  always 
efiect  the  expulsion  of  air,  artificially  introduced  into  the  lungs  of 
a  child  bom  dead  ;  hence  by  an  exclusive  reliance  on  this  method, 
a  medical  man  might  be  led  to  infer  that  a  lunc;  artificially  in- 
flated had  received  air  by  respiration.     Dr.   Hicks  delivered  a 
woman  of  a  full-grown  child  ;  it  was  still-bom,  and  there  was  no 
eSoTt  at  respiration.      An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the 
•child,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  through  a 
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catheter.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  observed  to  be  of  large 
size,  but  they  did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  lungs  which 
had  breathed.  Although  about  three-fourths  of  the  organs  had 
received  air  by  inflation,  they  were  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  like  the 
th3rmus-gland  ;  still  the  air  was  contained  in  the  minute  air-ceUs. 
They  floated  on  water  as  well  as  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or  sixteen) 
into  which  they  were  divided.  When  compressed  between  the 
fingers  under  water,  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped  :  but  no  amount  of 
compression  short  of  destroying  their  structure  caused  these  pieces 
to  sink.  A  fact  of  this  kind,  although  perhaps  exceptional,  showa 
that  the  non-expulsion  of  air  from  lungs  by  compression  must  not 
be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It  must  be  taken 
with  other  circumstances,  e.g.  absolute  weight  and  coloiu*,  as  a 
fact  to  show  that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  lungs 
perfectly  inflated  in  a  bond  fide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth  ^ 
either  by  the  mother  or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth.  In 
these  cases  the  only  course  left  open  to  a  medical  witness  is,  to 
state  that  the  evidence  derived  from  experiments  on  the  lungs  left 
it  uncertain  whether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed,  or  had 
had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  A  jiuy  will  then  know  how  to 
return  their  verdict :  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  always 
circumstances,  as  well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment; 
and  it  is  upon  the  whoUf  and  not  upon  a  part  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  them  that  their  verdict  is  founded. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  the  objections  to  the  hydro- 
static test,  it  may  be  observed  that  medical  practitioners  have 
difiered  much  at  diflerent  times  in  their  ideas  of  what  it  was  fitted 
to  prove.  About  seventy  years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  this  test  was 
regarded  by  some  as  capable  of  furnishing  evidence  of  murder ! 
Thus  we  find  Dr.  Hunter  asking  the  question,  *  How  far  may  we 
conclude  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  probably  murdered  by 
its  mother y  if  the  lungs  swim  in  water  ? '  Later  authorities,  and, 
indeed,  many  in  the  present  day,  assert  that  the  test  is  capable  of 
proving  whether  a  child  has  been  boi^  alive  or  not !  From  what 
has  already  been  stated,  as  well  as  from  the  most  simple  reflection 
on  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  birth  of  a  child,  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  hydrostatic  test  is  no  more  capable  of 
showing  whether  a  child  has  been  bom  alive  or  dead  than  it  is  of 
proving  whether  it  has  been  murdered  or  has  died  from  natural 
causes.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  made  experiments  on  thia 
subject  have  only  pretended  to  show,  by  the  use  of  this  and  other 
tests,  whether  or  not  a  child  has  breathed, — the  tests  merely  serve 
to  furnish  in  many  cases  good  proof  of  life  from  the  state  of  the 
limgs  ;  and  slight  reflection  will  render  it  apparent  that  in  no  case 
are  they  susceptible  of  doing  more.  Even  here  their  utility  is- 
much  restricted  by  nmnerous  counteracting  circtmistances,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  him  who  wi^es  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  them.  (See  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.*  voL 
26,  p.  365J 
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If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases  the  puhnonary  tests  are  capable  of 
assisting  a  medical  jurist,  the  answer,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be  : — 1st.     They  will  clearly  show  that  a  new-born  child  has  lived, 
when,  during  its  life,  it  has  fviUy  and  perfectly  breathed.     Oases  of 
this  description  form  a  certain  nimiber  of  those  which  come  before 
our  Courts  of  Assize.     To  them  the  most  serious  objections  are  not 
applicable  ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical  in- 
ferences are  not  difficult  to  answer.     2ndly.     They  will  allow  a 
witness  to  say,  that  the  lunjn  must  have  received  air  either  hv 
respiration,  or  by  artificial  inmition.     These  are  the  cases  in  whi<m 
a  child  has  died  soon  after  birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes 
are  but  imperfectly  manifested  in  the  lungs.     They  probably  form 
a  large  proportion  of  those  which  fall  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
crimmal  law.     It  might  be  considered,  that  the  qualification  in  the 
inference  here  drawn  would  neutralize  its  force ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actual  and  deliberate 
child-murder  wherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  a  pos- 
sible defence  for  an  accused  person.     So  unusual  is  this  kind  of 
defence,  that  among  the  numerous  trials  for  infanticide  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  country  for  many  years  past,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  alleged  as  aa 
objection  to  the  medical  evidence  derived  from  the  buoyancy  of  the 
lungs,  that  the  prisoner  had  inflated  them  in  order  to  resusci- 
tate her  child.     The  reason  is  obvious ;  had  such  a  defence  been 
attempted,  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  at  once 
have  set  it  aside.     When,  in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult,  » 
medical  man  swears  that  a  fatal  wound  was  such  that  the  deceased 
might  have  inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  prisoner  might  have 
produced  it,  he  is  placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar  to  that 
in  which  he  places  them  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he  says 
that  the  child  might  have  breathed,  or  its  lungs  might  have  been 
artificially  inflated.     How  would  a  jiury  decide  in  the  two  cases  ? 
Assuredly,  by  connecting  certain  facts  with  which  a  medical  wit- 
ness is  not  concerned,  but  which  may,  in  their  opinion,  satisfac- 
torily supply  the  place  of  what  is  deficient  in  his  evidence.     It  is 
not  for  him  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  respiration,  or  of  artifi- 
cial inflation  ;  but  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  accused  was 
or  was  not  likely,  under  the  particular  circiunstances  of  the  case,  to 
have  resorted  to  an  experiment  of  this  nat\u*e.     It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  person  might  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child,  ui 
order  to  raise  a  charge  of  murder  against  its  mother  ;  but  this  sug- 
gestion presupposes,  on  the  part  of  a  criminal,  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  of  medical  jurisprudence  ;  and  even  then 
the  question  of  mwrder  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  lungs.     Such  a  case  is  veiy  unlikely  to  piesent  itself  ; 
indeed,  its  occurrence  is  no  more  probable  than  that  in  poisoning  ii 
should  be  considered  a  good  defence  that  some  person  might  have 
introduced  poison  into  the  body  by  injections  after  death.     The 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  commonly  furnish  a  sufficient  answer 
to  such  hypothetical  views. 
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The  hydroBtatic  test  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  con- 
demned or  rejected  upon  a  speculative  objection,  which,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cases  of  child-murder,  coidd  not  possibly  exist. 
Let  it  be  granted  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  a  conscientious  medical 
jurist  cannot  always  draw  a  positive  distinction  between  the  effects 
of  respiration  and  artificial  inflation  on  the  lungs ;  still  a  jury 
may  be  in  a  situation  to  relieve  him  from  this  difficulty.  In  short, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  all  persons  charged 
with  murder  should  be  acquitted,  because  homicidal  are  not 
always  to  be  distinguished  from  suicidal  wounds,  as  to  argue  that 
all  cases  of  infanticide  should  be  abandoned  because  these  two  con- 
ditions are  not  distinguishable  by  any  certain  medical  siffns.  If 
juries  do  frequently  dismiss  sudi  oases,  it  is^  I  apprehend,  to  be 
•Knibod  rather  to  their  great  unwillingne»  to  become  the  meaiu.  of 
administering  what  they  consider  to  be  severe  laws,  than  to  their 
want  of  power  to  balance  and  decide  on  the  probabilities  laid  before 
them.  If  the  pulmonary  tests  were  wholly  set  aside,  it  is  easy  to 
oonceive  what  would  be  the  consequences.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
new-bom  child  is  found  under  suspicious  circumstances,  with  ita 
throat  cut :  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for 
medical  evidence  to  establish  whether  the  child  has  lived  or  not, 
and  therefore  we  are  to  decline  making  an  inspection  of  its  body. 
But  this  would  be  the  same  as  declaring  that  child-murder  could 
never  be  proved  against  an  accused  party,  and  that  new-bom 
children  might  henceforth  be  destroyed  with  impunity  !  It  appears 
to  me  that  conduct  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  medical  witness, 
would  be  wholly  unwarrantable  ;  for  we  may  sometimes  acquire,  by 
an  inspection,  as  great  a  certainty  of  respiration  having  been  per- 
formed, and  therefore  of  a  child  having  lived,  as  of  any  other  fact 
of  a  medico-legal  nature.  Oases  of  poisoning  often  give  rise  to 
greater  difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist ;  as  where,  for  example,  he 
attempts  to  found  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  on  symptoms 
alone  or  on  appearances  in  the  dead  body.  But  we  may  put  the 
question  in  this  light.  In  the  body  of  a  healthy  full-grown  chUd, 
which  has  but  recently  died,  we  find  the  lungs  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  of  a  light  red  colour,  spongy,  crepitant  beneath  the 
finger,  weighing  at  least  two  ounces,  and  when  divided  into 
numerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on  water,  even  after  violent 
compression.  Is  it  possible  in  such  a  case  to  doubt  that  respiration 
has  been  performed?  If  there  is  no  certainty  here,  it  appears  to 
me  that  medical  experience  is  but  little  fitted  in  any  case  to  guide 
us  in  our  inquiries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance 
in  which  an  affirmative  medical  opinion  would  be  more  surely  war- 
ranted by  the  data  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  recent  instance  in  which  a 
medical  man  declined  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  new- 
bom  child  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
(Beg.  V.  Pitt,  Dorset  Summer  Ass.,  1859).  The  body  was  found 
much  mutilated  and  with  such  injuries  as  would  fully  have  accounted 
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for  the  death  of  the  child ,  assuming  it  to  have  been  bom  alive.  At 
the  inquest  the  coroner  suggested  that  a  post-mortem  examination 
should  be  made  ;  but  the  chief  medical  witness  declined  to  make 
it  as  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  necessary.  He  was  then  asked  by 
the  coroner  whether  the  floating  of  the  lungs  would  indicate  that  the 
child  had  breathed,  to  which  he  replied  that  that  theory  was  now 
exploded  !  It  seems  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  so  recent  that 
when  the  body  was  found  it  was  quite  warm.  It  also  became  rigid 
in  the  usual  time.  The  medical  witness  relied  upon  warmth  and 
rigidity  in  the  body  as  proofs  of  the  child's  having  been  bom  alive, 
when  it  is  obvious  that  those  states  can  prove  only  that  the  child 
has  been  recently  living.  The  neglect  to  examine  the  body  led 
to  an  acquittal.  There  was  no  proof  of  life  as  the  result  of  breath- 
ing, and  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  injuries  were  inflicted 
before  or  after  death. 

BespircUum  before  or  during  birth. — ^It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  pulmonary  tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  whether  a  child 
has  or  hias  not  lived  to  breathe.  Neither  the  hydrostatic  nor  any 
other  test  can  positively  show  that  the  body  of  a  child  was  en- 
tirely bom  alive  when  the  act  of  breathing  was  performed.  As 
this  is  a  subject  that  generally  gives  rise  to  some  discussion  in 
cases  of  child-murder,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  Ist. 
Respiration  may  be  performed  while  the  child  is  in  the  uterus, 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the  child  being 
at  the  OS  uteri.  This  is  what  is  termed  va>gitus  uterinus  ;  its  occur- 
rence, although  extremely  rare,  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  imdisputed 
authority.  2ndly.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  in  the 
vagina,  either  during  a  presentation  of  the  head  or  of  the  breech. 
This  has  been  termed  va^us  vaginalis.  It  is  not  very  common, 
but  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  possible  occurrence.  3rdly.  A  child 
may  breathe  while  its  head  is  protruding  from  the  outlet ;  in  this 
position  respiration  may  be  as  completely  set  up  in  a  few  moments 
by  its  crying,  as  we  find  it  in  some  children,  that  have  actually  been 
bom  and  have  survived  their  birth  for  several  hours.  This  is  the 
most  usual  form  of  respiration  before  birth.  In  the  vagiUis  lUerinus 
or  vaginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  ;  in 
respiration  after  protrusion  of  the  head,  the  lungs  may  be  some- 
times found  moderately  well  filled,  although  never  perhaps  pos- 
sessing all  the  characteristic  properties  of  those  which  have  fully 
respired.  The  well-known  occurrence  of  respiration  under  either 
of  these  three  conditions,  strikingly  displays  the  fallacy  of  making 
this  process,  as  some  have  done,  the  certain  boundary  of  extra- 
uterine life.  A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  with 
its  head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  bom  :  the  disco- 
very of  its  having  respired  would  not,  therefore,  be  any  sort  of 
proof  of  its  having  enjoyed  what  has  been  termed  'extra-uterine 
life.'  (For  a  well-marked  case  of  this  kind,  see '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38, 
p.  394 ;  and  another,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Crothers,  of  Coy, 
will  be  found  in  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October,  1860,  p.  231.) 
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The  death  of  a  child  which  has  breathed  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
from  natural  causes  before  its  entire  birth,  is  a  possible  occurrence ; 
but  its  death  from  natural  causes  before  birth,  after  it  has  breathed 
by  the  protrusion  of  its  head  from  the  outlet,  is  an  unusual  event. 
All  that  we  can  say  is — ^it  may  take  place  ;  but  death  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  the  exception  to  a  very  general  rule. 
Oberkamp  states  that,  in  four  successive  deliveries  of  the  same 
woman,  the  children  breathed  during  delivery,  but  died  before  they 
were  bom. 

BespircUion  a  sign  of  life,  iwt  of  live  biHh, — The  hydrostatic  test 
is  only  capable  of  determining  that  reapircUion  has  taken  place  :  it 
cannot  show  whether  this  process  was  established  during  birth 
or  afterwards.  The  fact  of  a  child  having  the  power  of  breathing 
before  it  is  entirely  bom,  does  not  therefore  constitute  the  smallest 
objection  to  its  employment ;  although,  upon  this  ground,  we  find 
the  use  of  it,  in  any  case,  denounced  by  many  members  of  the 
medical  and  legal  professions.  It  is  obvious  that  most  members  of 
the  law  who  have  treated  this  subject,  have  adopted  without 
sufficient  examination,  the  statements  of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
This  author  observes  :  *  A  child  will  commonly  breathe  as  soon  as 
its  mouth  is  bom  or  protruded  from  the  mother ;  and  in  that  case 
may  lose  its  life  before  its  body  be  bom,  especially  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  considerable  interval  between  what  we  may  call  the 
birth  of  the  child's  head  and  the  protrusion  of  its  body.  And  if 
this  may  happen  where  the  best  assistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still 
more  likely  to  happen  when  there  is  none — ^that  is,  where  the 
woman  is  delivered  by  herself.'  (*  On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs 
of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Children,'  p.  33.) 

Dr.  Hunter  here  exposes,  in  plain  language,  the  fallacy  of  trust- 
ing to  signs  of  respiration  alone,  as  evidence  of  a  child  having  been 
born  alive.  The  truth  of  his  remarks  is,  in  the  present  day, 
generally  admitted  ;  and  if,  among  medical  and  legal  writers,  we 
find  some  still  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof  of  live 
birth,  it  is  from  their  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  proba- 
bility of  a  child  breathing  and  dying  before  its  body  is  entirely 
extruded. 

Although  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  cases  that  the  test  can 
prove  no  more  than  that  a  child  has  breathed,  some  medical 
witnesses,  in  giving  evidence  in  cases  of  child  murder,  still  fall  into 
the  error  of  assummg  that  the  hydrostatic  test  is  capable  of  proving 
*  live  birth.*  Medical  jurists  of  repute  have  sanctioned  this  errone- 
ous view,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  may  breathe  and  die  before 
the  entire  birth  of  the  body,  while  the  test  cannot  show  whether  the 
act  of  breathing  was  performed  during  birth  or  afterwards.  Among 
others,  the  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  if  we  find  air  in  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child,  such  a  child 
must  have  been  bom  alive.  The  reasoning  of  Casper  is  as  ex- 
traordinary as  his  conclusion.  He  says : — 1.  During  a  rapid 
delivery  those  conditions  are  wanting  which  lead  to  breathing  in 
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iitero  or  during  birth.  2.  All  cases  of  secret  delivery  are  rapid, 
and  it  IB  in  these  cases  only  that  the  hydrostatic  test  can  be  applied 
to  the  lungs,  hence  the  proof  of  breathing  in  a  secretly-born  child 
must  be  regarded  as  breathing  after,  and  not  in  or  during  birth 
{*  muss  jedes  von  der  Athemprobe  nachgewiesene  Geathmethaben 
eines  heimlich  gebomen  Kindes  als  ein  Athmen  nach  (nicht  in  oder 
vor)  der  Geburt,  das  Kind  folglich  als  ein  lebend  geboren  gewesenes 
erachtet  werden.'  '  Grerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  1,  p.  710.)  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  medical  jurist  entirely  ignores  the  facts  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  eighty  years  ago,  and  accumulated  by  nume- 
rous obstetric  authorities  since  his  time. 

On  a  late  trial  for  child-murder  a  medical  witness  being  asked  on 
what  he  based  his  statement  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive, 
said — the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  and  quoted  Casper  as  his 
authority.  There  may  be  cases  in  wladi  the  signs  of  full  respira* 
tion  would  justify  an  opinion  of  live-birth,  but  the  dictum  of 
Professor  Casper  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  floating  of  the  lungs 
in  water  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not  receive  air  before  or 
during  birth,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  cases  of  secret 
delivery  are  necessarily  rapid  cases — so  rapid  that  the  child  has  no 
time  to  breathe  during  biith. 

(The  reader  will  find  a  good  summary  of  the  mode  of  applying 
the  hydrostatic  test,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  its  proper  application,  by  M .  Deveme,  in  the  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  for  1872,  2,  169.  See  also  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  <  Ann. 
d'Hyg.  *  1867,  2,  217  and  365. ) 

Conclusions, — ^The  general  conclusions  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hydrostatic  test,  to  be  drawn  from  uie  contents  of 
this  chapter,  are — 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  child  bom  dead 
will  cause  them  to  float  in  water. 

2.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  while  in  the  chest  resemble 
those  organs  in  which  respiration  has  been  only  imperiectly  es- 
tablished. 

3.  That  in  cases  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest,  the  air 
may  be  generally  expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lung  by 
firm  compression  so  as  to  cause  them  to  sink. 

4.  That  the  same  result  occurs  with  lungs  in  which  respiration 
has  been  imperfectly  established. 

5.  That  when  lungs  have  undergone  perfect  respiration,  the  air 
cannot  be  expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  parts,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  sink. 

6.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  foetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration 
of  weight,  and  as  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  respiration,  so  in  heathy  lungs,  with  great  buoyancy,  there 
should  be  great  weight  if  the  air  has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

7.  That  we  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  having  breathed, 
upon  great  weight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined, — 
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that  the  one  oondition  without  the  other,  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  air  may  not  have  been  derived  from  respiration. 

8.  That  the  floating  of  the  limes  in  water  proves,  cssteris 
paribus,  that  a  child  has  breathed  eiuier  at,  during,  or  after  birth  : 
it  does  not  prove  that  a  child  was  bom  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a 
violent  deatb. 

9.  That  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of 
4iir  from  them  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
child  was  bom  dead.  It  merely  proves  that  the  air  contained  in 
them  was  derived  either  from  artificial  inflation,  or  from  the  im- 
perfect establishment  of  the  respiratory  process. 

10.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the 
&ct  of  respiration  or  non-respiration  in  all  cases  of  alleged  diild- 
murder  ;  but  that,  with  ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  em- 
ployed in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

11.  That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth,  but 
the  hydrostatic  test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  at  which  of  these  periods  the  act  of  respiration 
was  performed. 

12..  That  respiration  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live 
birth. 

13.  Hence  medical  evidence  is  required  to  show  whether  a  child 
breathed  after  it  was  entirely  bom,  and  whether  the  act  of  violence 
which  caused  its  death  was  applied  to  it  while  so  breathing. 

These  conclusions  are  here  expressed  with  brevity.  Some  of 
them  may  require  qualification  ;  but  for  the  circumstances  which 
qualify  them,  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  50. 

ON  THK  PBOOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVINO  B8BM  BO&N  AIIVB. — EVIDKNCB  FROM 
ItBSPIBATION. — FROM  MARKS  OF  VIOLBKCE. — FROM  NATURAL  CHANGES  IK 
THE  F<ETAL  TESSBL8. — FROM  THE  DISCOVBRY  OF  FOOD  IN  THB  STOMACH. — 
GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

Ok  a  trial  for  child-murder,  the  important  medical  question  has 
hitherto  been  : — ^Was  the  child  completely  bom  alive  ?  The  inter- 
pretation set  upon  these  words  by  aU  the  judges,  is  that  the  whole 
body  of  a  child  should  be  entirely  delivered  from  the  body  of  the 
mother  before  the  question  of  its  death  from  violence  could  be 
entertained.  In  cases  in  which  death  had  obviously  taken  place 
from  criminal  violence,  the  medical  witness  was  suddenly  stopped 
in  his  evidence  by  being  asked  for  some  infallible  proof  of  live 
birth  in  a  hml  sense.  As  a  medical  man  not  present  at  the 
-deliveiy  could  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  offer  such  proof,  the  case 
^Woke  down,  and  the  accused  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder. 
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If  a  medical  witness  ventured  to  say  that  he  formed  his  opinion  of 
live  birth  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  usual  ap- 
pearances produced  in  these  oi^gans  by  the  act  of  breathing,  he  waa 
immediately  met  with  the  objection  that  a  child  might  breathe 
during  the  act  of  birth,  and  die  before  its  body  was  bom,  and  yet 
the  appearances  would  be  the  same.     To  this  there  was  generally 
no  reply ;  but  every  medical  man  could  perceive  that  an  excep- 
tional condition  was  thus  strained  into  a  rule,  simply  to  procure  an 
acquittal  on  a  capital  charge.     Some   children  are  wilfully,  or 
through  reckless  neglect,  injured  and  destroyed  during  delivery, 
but  the  greater  number  are,  no  doubt,  destroyed  soon  after  they 
have  been  entirely  bom  ;  still  there  is  nothing  of  a  medical  nature 
to  distinguish  one  set  of  cases  from  another.     In  each  the  child 
may  have  breathed,  and  the  lungs  may  contain  air  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fatal  violence — whether  indicated  by  wounds,  frac- 
tures, bums,  or  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck — would  be  the 
same ; — there  would  be  no  medical  difference,  and  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  there  could  not  be  any  appearances  by 
which  the  partially  bom  could  be  distinguished  frcun  the  completely 
bom  child.     Medical  evidence  went,  on  these  occasions,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  reasonably  carried.     It  established  two  facts  : — 1,  that  the 
child  was  living  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  when  the 
violence  was  inflicted  upon  it ;  and  2,  that  the  violence  itself  was  suf- 
ficient to  cause  death,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  probable  cause  of  death. 
In  the  late  session  of  1872-3,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact,  that  ^if 
any  person  shall  imlawfuUy  and  maliciously  wound  or  inflict  any 
ffrievous  bodily  harm  upon  any  child,  during,  or  immediately  after 
its  birth,  and  shall  thereby  cause  its  death,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  d^cretion 
of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exoeeding^ 
two  years,  with  or  without  liard  labour.'    It  will  be  seen  by  this 
proposed  enactment  that  medical  proof  that  a  child  was   'com- 
pletely bom  alive'  would  be  no  longer  necessary.     The  whole 
subject  of  infanticide  in  its  legal  bearings  will  most  probably 
imdergo  revision. 

As  the  question  of  live  birth  must  still  as  a  rule  be  put  to  the 
witness  on  these  occasions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  me- 
dical facts  upon  which  reliance  is  placed,  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
a  child  having  come  into  the  world  living,  or  of  its  having  been 
bom  alive. 

Evidence  from  reapiratiofk, — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  state  of  the  lun^.  whether  the  act  of 
respiration  is  performed  by  a  child  during  burth  or  after  it  is  bom, 
provided  that  its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  But  should  we 
find  that  this  process  has  been  perfectly  established,  Le.  that  the 
lungs  present  all  those  conditions  which  have  been  described  as 
characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathiBg,  there  is  great  reason  to 
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preflume  that  the  process,  even  if  it  had  commenced  during  birth, 
must  have  continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  bom.  Tms  pre- 
sumption becomes  still  stronger  when  the  child  is  immature  ;  for, 
feneraUy  speaking,  such  chSdren  must  be  bom  and  continue  to 
ireathe  for  many  liours  after  birth,  in  order  that  their  lungs  should 
present  the  characters  of  complete  respiration.  The  process  is  sel- 
dom so  established  before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a  feeling 
of  crepitation  under  pressure  ;  the  existence  of  this  character  should, 
therefore,  be  sought  for.  A  witness  who  relied  upon  it  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  breathing  after  birth,  might  be  asked  by  counsel, 
whether  it  were  notpos8S)le  for  some  children  to  remain  so  long  at 
the  outlet  with  the  head  protruding,  as  to  render  the  lungs  crepi- 
tant from  frequent  respiration  before  birth.  Admitting  the  bare 
possibility  of  this  occurrence,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  probable  cause  which  could  thus  have  pro- 
tracted delivery  while  the  head  of  the  child  was  in  this  position  ; 
as  also,  what  natural  cause  could  have  produced  its  death  when  its 
head  was  protruding  and  respiration  had  been  so  freely  performed 
as  to  give  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
usual  scalp-tumomr  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  case.  If, 
when  present,  it  did  not  prove  live  birth,  it  might  indicate  pro- 
tracted delivery,  and  show  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living. 
The  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
this  difficulty,  by  assuming  that  breathing  before  birth  takes  place 
only  in  protracted  delivery,  in  which  the  assistance  of  an  accou- 
cheur is  required.  In  those  cases  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to 
criminal  investigations,  he  assumes  that  the  birth  of  the  child 
takes  place  quickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does  not 
breathe  until  after  it  has  been  bom  alive.  Hence  his  conclusion 
is — if  in  the  body  of  a  child  (secretly  disposed  of  ^  the  lungs  are  found 
to  contain  air  by  the  hydrostatic  test,  this  air  dia  not  enter  the  lungs 
at  or  before  birth  but  afterwards,  and  that  the  child  was  bom  alive. 
('GerichtL  Medicin,'  vol.  1,  p.  710.)  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act  of  respira- 
tion in  new-bom  children  ;  it  may  be  that  they  rarely  die  from 
natural  causes  after  they  have  once  breathed,  but  that  they  can 
breathe  and  cry  during  birth,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
Further,  there  is  no  test  known  by  which  air  received  into  the  lungs 
during  birth,  can  be  distinguished  from  that  which  has  entered 
these  organs  after  the  child  has  been  bom  alive. 

Evidence  fronn  marks  of  violence. — If  marks  of  violence,  appa- 
rently inflicted  about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  different  and 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  marks  bear  the  characters  of 
those  produced  during  life,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  body  of  the  chUd  was  in  the  world  when  they  were  caused. 
Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part,  as  the  head  or  breech,  would 
not  always  justify  such  a  presumption,  because  it  might  be  fairly 
objected  that  they  had  been  unintentionally  produced  by  the  woman 
in  her  attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  cMld  not  have  been 
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bom  alive.  It  would  be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the  particular  case,  whether  they  had 
been  thus  occasioned.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  nmlring 
an  examination  after  death,  it  is  proper  that  every  mark  of  injury 
on  the  body  of  a  child,  even  if  slight,  should  be  noted  down.  Abra- 
sions of  the  skin,  bums,  and  punctures,  should  be  sought  for,  and  the 
throat  examined  for  marks  of  pressure  by  a  cord  or  by  the  fing^r8. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  body, — In  a  child  that  has 
been  bom  alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from 
twelve  to  twen^-four  hours,  that  portion  of  the  imibilical  cord 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  abdomen  undergoes  certain  changes  :  it 
dries  and  becomes  slowly  shrivelled,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days 
it  separates  from  the  body  with  or  without  cicatrization. 

The  cord  does  not  separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  dose  to 
the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within  five  days,  by  a  process 
of  sloughing,  the  skin  connected  with  the  dead  portion  of  the  cord 
presenting  a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  congestion.  During 
the  separation  of  the  navel-string  the  umbilical  vessels  are  gra- 
dually closed.  According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration  of  these  ves- 
sels is  effected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  calibre  diminishes  as  a 
result  of  a  concentric  thickening  of  the  coats,  so  that,  while  the 
vessel  retains  its  apparent  size,  its  cavity  is  gradually  blocked  up. 
A  quill  would  represent  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal  stat^, 
and  a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.  It  is  only  bv  cutting 
through  the  vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  state  of  the  umhUical  cord  has  furnished  good  evidence 
of  live  birth,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  have  yielded 
no  information. 

The  changes  in  the  umbilical  cord,  especially  those  indicative  of 
its  separation  and  cicatrization,  clearly  prove  thai  a  child  has  sur- 
vived its  birth,  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
Ixmm  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  they  require  some  days  for  their 
production,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  procure  some  sign  of 
survivorship  for  only  a  few  minutes,  or  at  furthest  for  a  few  hours. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new- 
bom  child  :  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  rarely  be  found  in 
cases  of  infanticide.  The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines, 
and  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  of  live  birth,  for 
these  may  be  discharged  during  birth  and  yet  the  child  not  be 
bom  alive. 

State  of  the  skin, — In  the  greater  number  of  new-bom  children, 
the  skin  has  a  dark  red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  it.  Within  an  hour  it  begins  to  get  of  a 
lighter  red,  and  so  it  remains  for  one  or  two  days.  According  to 
Br.  Elsasser,  it  becomes  again  darker  about  the  end  of  the  second 
or  on  the  third  day,  and  is  then  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  This 
lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appears  from  jaun- 
dice. It  is  then  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  that  the  skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  colour,  such  as 
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it  afterwards  retains.   (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  yoL  2, 
p.  223.) 

Evidence  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  foetal  vessels,  Docimasia 
circulationis.— 'It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  ductus  venosus,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical 
jurist  in  forming  an  opinion  whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birth. 
In  general,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  respiration,  it  is 
found  that  the  communication  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart  by 
the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed  ;  and  that  the  two  vessels  or 
ducts,  after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  con- 
verted into  fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  from 
experiments  on  the  lungs,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  closure 
uf  the  foramen  and  of  these  vessels  would  infallibly  indicate  that 
a  child  had  breathed.  This  inference,  however,  has  been  too 
hastily  drawn.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  there  are  some 
serious  objections  to  any  conclusions  based  on  the  state  of  these 
fcetal  vessels ;  their  closure,  as  a  natural  process,  always  takes 
place  slowly,  and  sometimes  is  not  completed  until  many  years  after 
birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  infanticide,  in 
which  necessarily  the  child  survives  but  for  a  short  period,  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  will  be  procurable  from  an  examination  of  the 
Iieart  and  foetal  vessels. 

-  As  a  general  rule,  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  fcetal  circulation  are 
rarely  obliterated  by  a  normal  process  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day  after  birth.  The  obliteration,  according  to  Bemt  and  Orfila, 
takes  place  in  the  following  order  : — 1.  The  umbilical  arteries  ;  2. 
The  ductus  venosus  ;  3.  The  ductus  arteriosus  ;  and  4.  The  fora- 
men ovale.  (Orfila,  *M^d.  L^g.' 1848,  vol.  2,  p.  210.)  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  closure  of  these  foetal  vessels  have 
been  statistically  investigated  by  Dr.  Elsasser.  Among  70  still- 
bom  children  they  were  found  open  in  69.  Among  3(K)  children 
who  died  soon  after  birth,  80  out  of  108  prematurely  bom  and 
living  from  one  to  eight  days,  presented  all  the  passages  open  ;  127 
out  of  192  infants  bom  at  the  full  time  had  all  the  passages  ox>en, 
but  partly  contracted.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  open  in  55  cases, 
and  completely  closed  in  10  cases  ;  the  ductus  venosus  was  open  in 
81,  and  completely  closed  in  37  cases  ;  while  the  foramen  ovide  was 
open  in  47,  and  completely  closed  in  18  cases  only.  These  facts, 
according  to  Dr.  Elsasser,  prove  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the 
foetal  circulation  remain  open  as  a  rule  for  some  time  after  birth, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately,  by  days,  the 
period  of  their  closure.  This  physiolo|;ist  remarked  that  the  closure 
commenced  and  was  often  completed  m  the  ductus  venosus,  before 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  other  vessels.  The  complete  closure,  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  takes  place  within  the  first  six 
weeks  after  birth,  and  the  instances  of  obliteration  before  birth,  or 
before  the  period  mentioned  after  birth,  must  be  regarded  as  rare 
exceptions.     (<  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  21, 1853,  p.  530.) 

From  these  facts,  the  docimasia  circulationis  may  be  considered  as 
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QteleM  to  a  medical  jurist.  It  either  proves  nothing,  or  it  may 
lead  to  a  fatal  error.  It  is  the  more  nocessary  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  to  which  it  ia  liable,  because  hitherto  medical  jurists  have 
been  dispoaed  to  place  great  reliance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  which 
medical  evidence  from  the  state  of  the  lungs  was  wanting. 

Evidenee  from  tht  state  of  the  atimtntary  caiud.  — Qood  evidence 
of  live  birtJi  may  be  sometimea  derived  from  the  discovery  of  cer- 
tain liquids  or  aolida  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  blood, 
milk,  or  farinaceoua  or  saccharine  articles  of  food  ;  for  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  these  aubstances  should  find  tlieir  way  into  the 
ntomach  or  intestines  of  a  child  which  was  really  bom  dead. 

1.  Starch. — Inthecaseofanow-bomcluld,  thelateDr.  Geoghegan 
discovered,  by  the  application  of  iodine-water,  the  preaence  of 
farinaceoua  food  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  hence  the  ques- 
tion of  live  birth  was  clearly  settled  tu  the  affirmative.  On  another 
occasion  Dr.  Francis  employed  this  method  of  testing  with  satis- 
factory results,  in  a  case  in  which  the  investigation  was  beset  with 
unusual  difficulties.  He  was  required  by  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  new-bom  child,  found  under  suspicious  drcumstanccH. 
The  examination  of  the  lungs  left  no  doubt  that  respiration  had 
taken  place  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  chOd  had  been  bom  alive 
was  fuBy  established  by  the  discovery  in  the  stomach  of  a  small 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food.  On  digesting  in  distilled  water 
a  fragment  of  the  pulp  found  in  this  organ,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  a  solution  of  iodine,  an  intense  indigo-blue  colour  appeared 
immediately.  The  application  of  this  chemical  test,  therefore, 
"      '      I  the 

tity  of  starch  present  may,  however,  bo  too  small  to  produc 
water  a  solution  which  would  be  coloured  by  iodine  ii     ' 
described.    A  pori:ion  of  tlie  contents  f,Q^  , 

of  the  stomach  should  be  placed  on  ■ 
a  glass-slide,  diluted  with  a  little  I 
water  if  viscid,  and  examined  under  I 
the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  I 
300  diameters.     The  granules  (if  pre-  I 
.sent)    may   then  be  distinctly  seen,  F 
having  the  shape   peculiar  to  each  I , 
variety  of    starch,   and  not   unfre-   ' 
quenUy  mixed  with  oil-globules  and 
epitheUal    scales    derived    from  the 
mucous  membrane.     By  the  addition 
of  strong  iodine- water  their  shape  and 
size  will  be  brought  out  by  the    in- 
tensely bin  e  colour  which  they  acquire. 
Blue  fragments  of  an  irregular  ahape 
indicate  the  presence  of  bread.     The 
annexed  engraving  (fig.  49)  representa  two  varieties  of  starch,  either 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  stomachs  of  infanta  ;  in  a  the  rounded 
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granoleB  of  wheat-itarch  are  rsprewnted,  and  in  5  the  u  void  granules 
of  nrronroot.  The  micrometrical  measurements  of  these  gnuiules 
show,  for  those  of  wheat  which  are  irregularly  spherical,  diunetera 
varying  from  l-9000th  to  l-1126th  of  an  inch  in  size.  Many  have- 
an  average  diameter  of  l-3000th  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  granule  of 
arrowroot  ii  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  1-lSOOth  of  an  inclx 
in  width. 

2.  Sti^r. — In  acaae  which  I  was  required  to  examine,  the  pre- 
sence of  BU^was  readily  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  In  order  to  apply  this  test, 
a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  added 
to  a  portion  of  the  cold  conc«atTated  aqueotis  extract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomadi.  An  excess  of  a  solution  of  pure  potash  ia 
then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  the 
suboxide  of  copper  is  immediately  precipitated  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  colour.  With  white  sugar  the  same  decomposition  is 
effected,  but  more  slowly.  If  starch  only  be  present,  black  oxide 
■of  cop])er  may  be  thrown  down,  but  there  will  be  no  production  of 
a  red  precipitate.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper  under 
these  circumstances  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance  is  pre- 
sent. In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  sugar  test,  however, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  starch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by 
a  chemical  action  of  saliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear 
to  indicate  sugar  in  small  quantity,  when  the  result  may  be  really 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  converted  starch. 

3.  MUk. — This  liquid  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born 
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child  ;  it  may  be  identified  microscopically  in  the  fluids  of  tha 
stomach  by  the  numerous  and  well  defined  oil-globules  which  it 
contains.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  liuman  from  cow's  milk 
under  these  drcumstances.  Inboth,  the  globules  which  are  spherical 
in  all  aspects  (figs.  50  and  5] ),  are  remarkable  for  their  transparency 
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in  the  centre,  and  their  dark  margins.  They  vary  considerably  in  size/ 
I  have  found  those  of  the  cow  to  have  by  measurement  the  following 
diameters  : — Maximum,  l-2200th  of  an  inch  ;  minimum,  1-1 8000th  ;. 
and  medium  size,  l-4500th  of  an  inch.  They  are  distinguished  from 
blood-corpuscles  by  their  shape  and  lustre,  and  from  starch-granules 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coloured  or  changed  by  iodine-water. 
Colostmm  is  the  name  applied  to  the  milk  first  secreted  after 
delivery  ;  it  contains,  in  adoition  to  oil-globules,  numerous  spheri*. 
cal  granular  bodies  (fig.  51,  6).  When  milk  is  present,  Uictin>e  or 
sugar  of  milk  is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  Ertomach  by 
the  appropriate  sugar-test  (nupra).  The  casein,  or  solid  principle 
of  milk,  precipitate  oxide  of  copper  from  the  sulphate  ;  but  on 
adding  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash,  the  oxide  is  redissolved, 
forming  a  purple  or  violet-coloured  solution.  It  is  rapidly  coagu- 
lated by  the  digestive  principle  (pepsine)  contained  in  the  gastrio 
juice,  so  that  the  casein  may  be  found  in  small  soft  masses  adhering 
to  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  should  be  observed  tluit 
albumen  forms  a  deep  violet- coloured  solution  with  sulphate  of 
copx>er  and  potash,  but  the  red  suboxide  of  copper  is  not  precipi- 
tated on  boiling  unless  sugar  is  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Epithelial  scaUs, — The  epithelial  scales  commonly  found 
associated  with  articles  of  food  in  the  stomach  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes ;  they  are  flat,  oval,  or  rounded,  and  sometimes  polygonaL 
They  are  nucleated,  and  from  their  pavement-like  appearance  they 
are  called  ^tesselated.'  In  fig.  52,  6,  an  epithelial  scale  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  is  represented  magni- 
fied 570  diameters.  In  the  long 
axis  it  was  the  l-500th  of  an  inch, 
and  in  the  shortest  l-900th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  central 
nucleus  was  l-4000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  small  granules 
around  it  l-9000th  of  an  inch. 
These  epithelial  scales  are  very 
numerous,  much  intermixed,  and 
so  thin  and  transparent  that  they 
are  often  only  distinctly  seen  at 

folded  or  shghtly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  fluids,  such 
as  blood  and  meconium  (the  fsecal  discharges  of  the  foetus)  uiay 
be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  a  question  may 
arise  whether  their  presence  indicates  that  the  child  was  fully  bora* 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  child  might  be  fed  and  exert  a  power  of 
swallowing  when  its  head  protruded  from  the  outlet,  and  its  body 
was  still  within  the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  have  been  known 
to  exert  a  power  of  sucking  or  aspiration  under  these  circumstances, 
und  with  this,  a  power  of  sw^owing  might  be  exercised.  In  defend** 
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ing  a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  child-murder,  counsel  would  scarcely 
resort  to  a  defence  of  this  kind.  That  the  starch,  sugar,  or  milk, 
&C.  found  in  the  stomach,  should  have  been  given  to  a  child  when 
its  body  was  onl^  half -bom,  is  so  improbable  an  hypothesis  that 
the  most  inexperienced  lawyer  would  hardly  resort  to  it  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  food  in  this  organ. 

When  the  substances  found  in  the  stomach  are  not  in  the  form 
of  food,  but  are  fluids  connected  with  the  child  or  the  mother,  the 
case  is  different.  These  may  penetrate  into  the  lunss  or  stomach 
during  birth,  either  by  aspiration  or  by  the  act  of  swiSlowing  :  they 
thus  indicate  that  the  child  was  living,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
show  that  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world  when  they  were 
swallowed. 

5.  Blood. — An  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Doring  in  which  a 
spoonful  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new- 
bom  child.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  guUet  and  windpipe  were 
also  covered  with  blood.  Dr.  Doring  inferred  from  these  facts  that 
the  child  had  been  bom  alive  ;  for  iSie  blood,  in  his  opinion,  could 
have  entered  the  stomach  only  by  swallowing,  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  while  it  was  probably  lying  with  its  face  in  a  pool  of 
blood.  Taken  alone,  however,  such  an  inference  would  not  be 
justifiable  from  the  facts  as  stated.  Blood  might  be  accidentally 
drawn  into  the  throat  &om  the  discharges  of  the  mother  during  the 
passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  outlet,  and  yet  the  child  may 
not  have  been  bom  alive.  The  i)ower  of  swallowing  may  be  exerted 
by  a  child  during  birth  either  before  or  after  the  act  of  breathing. 
This  power  appears  to  be  exerted  even  by  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  not  only 
by  the  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  This  subject  has  been  ^eady  fully 
considered  in  another  part  of  this  work  (p.  234). 

Dr.  Robinson  has  made  some  researches  on  the  contents  of  the 
foetal  stomach  during  uterine  life.  He  finds  that  the  substances 
which  naturally  exist  in  the  stomach  of  a  foetus  before  birth,  are  of 
an  albuminous  and  mucous  nature.  His  observations  were  made 
on  the  stomachs  of  two  human  foetuses,  and  on  those  of  the  calf, 
lamb,  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  : — 
that  the  stomach  of  the  foetus,  during  the  latter  period  of  its 
uterine  existence,  contains  mucous  and  ^buminous  matters  derived 
from  the  salivary  secretion,  and  that  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted 
until  after  respiration  has  been  established.  The  medical  jurist 
will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  discovery  of  farinaceous  food, 
milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  furnish  evidence  of  birth,  since 
substances  of  this  kind  are  not  found  naturally  in  this  organ. 

6.  MecoiHum. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious 
matter  produced  and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  foetal  life. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  a  ques- 
tion will  thence  arise  whether  its  presence  there  should  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  entire  live  birth.     It  ma}*  be  disdiarged  trom  the  diild 
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dnring  delivery,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difficult  or  protracted 
labour.  In  the  act  of  breathing  it  may  enter  the  throat  with  other 
discharges,  and  thus  be  found  in  the  stomach.  That  a  breathing 
child  can  thus  swallow  meconium  cannot  be  disputed,  but,  A«immii|g 
that  in  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  not  lived  to  breathe,  this 
substance  is  found  in  the  air-passa^s  and  stomach,  how  is  the  con- 
clusion affected  ?  From  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Fleischer,  it 
is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the  meconium  may  be  discharged 
from  the  bowels  of  a  child  during  labour,  and  as  the  mouth  passes 
over  this  liquid  a  portion  may  be  drawn  into  the  throat  by  aspira- 
tion. When  once  there,  the  instinctive  act  of  swallowing  would 
immediately  convey  a  portion  of  it  into  the  stomach.  (See  report 
of  the  case  in  Gasper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  97 ;  also 
for  another  case, '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  August  3, 18ol,  p.  116.) 

The  presence  of  fluids  therefore — such  as  blood,  tnecotuiim,  or 
the  watery  discharges  attending  delivery — in  the  stomach  and  air- 
passages  of  a  new-bom  child,  does  not  prove  live  birth,  but  merely 
indicates  the  existence  of  some  living  actions  in  the  child  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  birth.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Ramsbotham,  a  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child  while 
sitting  over  a  slop-pail  of  dirty  water.  On  examining  the  body,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  had  not  breathed.  There  was  no  air  in  the 
lungs,  but  a  quantity  of  dirty  water  like  that  in  the  pail  was  found 
in  the  stomach.  This  could  have  entered  the  organ  only  by  the  act 
of  swallowing,  and,  in  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  opinion,  the  child  had 
swallowed  the  liquid  under  some  foetal  attempt  to  breathe.  The 
coroner  who  held  the  inquest  directed  the  jury  that  the  child  was 
bom  dead  :  but  most  physiologists  will  consider  that  the  power  of 
swallowing  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  dead  child  ;  and  as  its  body 
must  have  been  entirely  delivered  in  order  to  have  fallen  into  the 
liquid,  there  was  proof  that  it  had  been  bom  living,  and  that  in 
this  instance  it  had  died  after  it  was  entirely  bom,  by  the  prevent 
tion  of  the  act  of  breathing.  The  facts  connected  with  the  aspiration 
of  liquids  by  new-bom  children  have  been  lately  fully  examined  by 
Dr.  E.  Hofmann  (Eulenberg's  *  Vierteljahr.'  1873,  2,  p.  228). 

The  meconium  may  be  generally  recognized  by  its  dirty-green 
colour  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any 
offensive  odour,  which  it  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day  from  birth,  when  it  becomes  mixed  with  feculent  matter. 
Its  microscopical  characters  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving 
(fig.  53).  In  the  air-paasages  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  vemix 
caseosa,  and  hairs  derived  from  the  skin.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  June  1,  1861,  p.  691,  and  Aug.  3,  1861,  p.  117  ;  see  also 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  2,  p.  445.) 

But  little  need  be  said  on  its  chemical  properties  ;  still,  as  the 
detection  of  stains  of  meconium  on  clothing  may  occasionally  form 
a  part  of  the  medical  evidence,  a  few  obseryations  are  here  required* 
The  stains  which  it  produces  are  of  a  brownish-green  colour,  very  dif- 
ficult to  remove  by  washing.     They  stiffen  the  stuff,  and  are  usually 
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slightly  ruMd  ftbove  the  mti^ce,  without  always  penetntiiiff  I 

it.     Meconium  fomu  with  water  a  greeniah-coloiired  liquid,  lu 

an  acid  reaction  :    a  boiling  heat 

*"•■  "■  not  affect  the  solution.     Nitaic  add 

,  sulphuric  acid  with  augar  yield  wi 

tlie  green  and  red-coloured  coinpo 

which  they  produce  with  bile.     Gh 

terine  may  be  separated  frum  it  b; 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  referen 
Htains  produced  by  the  fraoes  of  a 
which  has  Burrived  birth,  that  unti 
fifth  or  sixth  day  they  retain  a  dark-) 
or  greenish-yeliow  colour.  Onthesei 
'*  •  •  day  after  birth,  they  generally  acqi 
I '  bright-yellow  colour,  like  that  of  the 

of  an  egg  ;  and  this  colour,  if  the  cb 
in  health,  they  will  retain  during  a 
time  that  it  is  suckled. 

The  slightest  connideration  will 
that  the  various  indications  of  live 
above  described  are  weak,  and  of  p 
MirroKoptod  »pp««»noM  of  Ms-  accidental  occurrence.  If  a  child  i 
™l™  ■"rfb^SiSic'''  *'"''"''■  stroyed  either  during  birth,  or  wit 
nf  grnncoloaring- matter  ol  bile  '^w  minutes  afterwards,  there  will  ] 
(biiireniln);  ii'Kranni™-  medical  evidence  to  indicate  the  p 

Ua«Diii«i  400  diudeier,.  ^^  ^^^^  ■^^  destruction  took  place 
eitemai  and  internal  appaanuices  presented  by  the  body  will  b 
aaue  in  the  two  cases.  It  ia  most  probable  that  in  the  greater  nu 
of  inatancea  of  child<murder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  f 
during  birth  or  immediately  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore, 
characters  above  described  can  rarely  be  available  in  practice 
any  exception  is  made,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  nature,  situs 
and  extent  of  marks  of  violence  ;  but  the  presence  of  these  de] 
on  mere  accident.  Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
although  medical  evidence  can  generally  show,  from  the  ate 
the  lunga,  that  a  child  has  really  lived,  it  can  rarely  be  in  a 
dition  to  prove  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  that  its  life  had  cert 
continued  after  it«  entire  birth.  We  could  only  venture  upoi 
inference  when  the  signs  of  breathing  were  full  and  complei 
when  some  article  of  food  was  found  in  the  stomach. 

Cutteliijiotu. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
the  factfl  contained  in  this  chapter,  on  the  (inestion  whether  a 
has  or  has  not  been  bom  alive,  are  as  follows  : — 

1 .  That  if  the  lungs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended  with  i 
the  act  of  breathing,  this  affords  a  strong  presumption  tha 
child  has  been  bom  alivt,  since  breathing  dnring  birth  is  in  ge 
only  ^rtial  and  imperfect. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  variotis 
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-of  the  body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  child  was  bom  alive  when  the  violence  was  inflicted. 

3.  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  the  separa- 
tion (by  a  vital  process)  and  cicatrization  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
as  well  as  a  general  peeling  or  scaling-ofi*  of  the  cuticle,  indicate 
iive  birth. 

4.  That  the  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  and  of 
urine  from  the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been 
bom  alive,  since  these  liquids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act 
of  birth. 

5.  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or 
ductus  arteriosus  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  bom 
alive.  These  parts  may  become  closed  and  contracted  before  birth, 
and  therefore  be  found  closed  in  a  child  bom  dead  ;  or  they  may 
remain  open  after  birth  in  a  child  bom  living,  even  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  farinaceous  or  other  food  in  the  stomach 
proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  bom  alive. 

7.  That  the  presence  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages  of  blood, 
meconium,  vemix  caseosa,  or  the  natural  discharges,  does  not  prove 
that  a  child  was  bom  alive. 

8.  That,  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  is  no  certain 
medical  sign  which  indicates  that  a  child  that  has  died  at  or  about 
the  time  of  birth,  has  been  bom  alive. 


CHAPTER  51. 

CAUSES   OF  DEATH   IK     NEW-BORW     CHILDREN.  —  PRi»PORTION    OF  CHILDREN 

BORN   DEAD. NATURAL   CAUSES   OF    DEATH. — A   PROTRACTED   DELIVERT. — 

DEBILITY. — BLEEDING  FROM  LACERATION   OF    THE    NAVEL-STRING.  —  COM- 
PRESSION  OF    THE    NAVEL-STRING.  MALFORXLATION.   —  DESTRUCTION  OF 

MONSTROUS   BIRTHS. — DEATH  FROM  CONGENITAL   DISEASE. 

Causes  of  death  in  new-born  chUdreti, — The  next  important  ques- 
tion in  a  case  of  infanticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of  mur- 
der essentially  rests,  is, — What  was  the  cause  of  death  i  1.  It  lb 
admitted  that  a  child  may  die  during  birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In 
either  of  these  cases  it  may  die  from  natural  or  violeiU  catues.  The 
violent  causes  may  have  originated  in  accident  or  in  criminal  design. 
The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus  delicti  of  child-murder. 
If  death  has  clearly  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during  or  afterbirth. 
All  charge  of  criminality  is  thenceforth  at  an  end. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  children  bom  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  great  number  die  from  natiiral  caiises  either  during  birth 
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or  soon  afterwards ;  and  in  every  case  of  child-murder,  death  will 
be  assumed  to  have  arisen  from  some  cause  of  this  kind  until  the 
contrary  appears  from  the  medical  evidence.  This  throws  the  onua 
of  proof  entirely  on  the  prosecution.  Many  children  die  before 
performing  the  act  of  respiration  ;  and  thus  a  large  muuber  come 
into  the  world  dead  or  still-bom.  The  proportion^  of  stiU'hom 
among  legitimate  children,  as  it  is  derived  from  statistical  tables 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and  embracing  not  fewer  than  eight 
millions  of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen  to  one  in  twenty  of 
all  births.  (*Brit.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  No.  7,  p.  235.)  In  imma- 
ture and  illegitimate  children,  forming  the  greater  nimiber  of  those 
which  give  rise  to  charges  of  child-murder,  the  proportionate  mor- 
tality is  much  greater, — probably  about  one  in  eight  or  ten.  Still- 
births are  much  more  frequent  in  first,  than  in  after-pregnancies  : 
and  children  are  much  more  frequently  bom  dead  among  primi- 
parous  than  among  pluriparous  women.  According  to  Br.  Law- 
rence's observations,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  1  to  11  among 
the  primiparous  and  1  to  31 '2  among  the  pluriparous.  ('Edin. 
Med.  Jour.'  March  1863,  p.  815.)  In  most  cases  of  child-murder 
the  woman  is  primiparous.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  are  estimating  the  probability  of  the  cause  of  death  being 
natural. 

Should  breathing  be  established  by  a  protrusion  of  the  child's 
head  from  the  outlet,  or  during  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chances 
of  death  from  natural  causes  aro  considerably  diminished.  Never- 
theless, as  Dr.  Hunter  long  ago  suggested,  a  child  may  breathe  and 
die.  Thus,  according  to  this  author, — *  If  the  child  makes  but  one 
gasp  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs  will  swim  in  water  as  readily  as 
if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then  been  strangled.'  In  general  it 
would  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause  the  lungs  to  swim  rea- 
dily in  water  ;  but  waiving  this  point,  the  real  question  is, — If  the 
child  breathed  either  during  or  after  birth,  what  could  have  caused 
its  death  ?  The  number  of  gasps  which  a  child  may  make,  or  which 
may  be  required  for  tHe  lungs  to  swim  in  water,  is  of  no  moment : 
the  i>oint  to  be  considered  is,  whether  its  death  was  due  to  causes 
of  an  accidental  or  criminal  nature.  So  again  observes  Dr.  Hunter  : 
*  We  frequently  see  children  bom,  who,  from  circumstances  in  theii- 
constitution  or  in  the  nature  of  the  labour,  are  but  barely  alive,  and 
after  breathing  a  minute  or  two,  or  an  hour  or  two,  die,  in  spite  of 
all  our  attention.  And  why  may  not  this  misfortune  happen  to  a 
woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself?'  (Op.  cit.)  The  sub- 
stance of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die  naturally  after 
having  been  bom  alive  ;  and  in  Dr.  Huntei*'s  time  these  cases  were 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
the  cose  is  different :  a  charge  of  child-murder  Ib  seldom  raised,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  thero  aro  the  most  obvious  marks  of 
severo  and  mortal  injuries  on  the  body  of  a  child  ;  and  unless  it  be 
intended  to  defend  and  justify  the  practice  of  infanticide,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  violence  of  this  kind  on  the  body 
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of  a  new-bom  infant,  renden  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circaniBtanoes 
necessary.  Among  the  natwral  causes  of  the  death  of  a  child  may 
be  enumerated  the  following : 

1.  A  protracted  delivery, — The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in 
this  case,  from  injury  suffered  by  the  head  during  the  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  or  from  an  interruption  to  the  drculatioii 
in  the  umbilical  cord  before  the  act  of  breathing  can  be  performed. 
As  it  is  elsewhere  explained  {post,  p.  557)  each  contraction  of  the 
uterus  affects  the  placental  circulatLon,  and  a  succession  of  these 
contractions  in  a  protracted  delivery  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  child  as  the  arrest  of  breathing  after  birth,  i.e.  non-oxygenated 
blood  will  be  circulated,  and  may  cause  the  death  of  the  duld.  For 
a  similar  reason  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  may  lead  to 
its  death. 

A  chUd,  if  feeble  and  delicate  or  if  prematurely  bom,  may  die 
from  exhaustion  under  these  circumstances  before  respiration  is 
established.  This  cause  of  death  may  be  suspected  when  a  sero- 
sanguinolent  tumour  (called  eephcd«matomay  or  caput  attccedaiieum) 
is  found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  head  itself  is  deformed  or 
elongated  as  a  result  of  pressure.  This  appearance  will  be  accom- 
panied with  a  congestea  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  The 
existence  of  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  might  corroborate 
this  view  ;  but  in  primiparous  women  (among  whom  charges  of  child- 
murder  chiefly  lie)  with  well-formed  pelves,  delivery  is  frequently 
protracted.  It  is  presumed  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body  of  the  cnild,  excepting  those  which  may  have  reasonably 
arisen  from  accident  in  attempts  at  self-delivery. 

2.  Debility. — ^A  child  maybe  bom  either  prematurely  or  at  the 
full  period,  and  not  survive  its  birth,  owing  to  a  natural  feebleness 
of  system.  This  is  observed  among  immature  children  ;  and  it  is  a 
condition  especially  dwelt  on  by  ut.  Hunter.  Such  children  may 
continue  in  existence  for  several  hours,  breathing  feebly,  and  may 
then  die  from  mere  weakness.  These  cases  may  be  recognized  by 
the  immature  condition  of  the  body  and  the  appearance  of  a 
general  want  of  development. 

3.  Bleeditig  from  laceration  of  the  ^lavel'dring. — A  child  may  die 
from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  a  sudden  separation  of  the  placenta 
or  an  accidental  rupture  of  the  navel-string.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  said  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal  if  breathing 
has  been  established  ;  but  an  instance  is  reported  in  which  a  child 
died  from  bleeding  even  under  these  circumstances.  (Henke's 
*  Zeitschrift,'  1839,  Erg.  H.,  p.  200  ;  also,  1840,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  and 
vol.  2,  p.  105  ;  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  vol.  2,  p.  128.)  Bleeding  from 
the  cord  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  various  periods  after 
birth,  and  to  have  led  to  the  death  of  the  child  ('  Edin.  Month. 
Jour.'  July  1847,  p.  70.)  Death  from  bleeding  may  be  com- 
monly recognized  by  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body,  and 
a  want  of  blood  in  the  internal  organs ;  but  there  are  several 
instances  on   record,  in  which  the  cord  was  ruptured  close  to 
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the  abdomen  without  causing  the  death  of  the  child.  Bleeding 
from  the  vessels  of  the  navel-string  may  prove  fatal  several  days 
after  birth,  even  when  a  child  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and 
the  navel-string  has  separated  by  the  natural  process.  Mr.  Willing 
has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  spite  of  every  appli- 
cation, the  child  died  from  loss  of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had 
separated.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  25,  1854,  p.  287.)  The 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  bleeding  in  this  case  appeared  to 
depend  upon  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  a  conse- 
quent want  of  tendency  to  coagulation.  (See  on  this  subject  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Wieczorek,  Eulenberg's  *  Vierteljahr.'  1873,  1,  p. 
385.) 

It  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  the  danger  arising  from  bleed- 
ing of  the  cord,  was  chiefly  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  it  was 
divided  near  to  the  abdomen  and  where  a  cutting  instrument  had 
been  used,  and  this  is  no  doubt  generally  true.  Dr.  Page  performed 
some  experiments  on  this  subject  which  showed  that  hiemorrhage 
might  take  place  from  the  divided  navel-string,  even  when  torn 
through  at  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  body,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  a  child.  He  also  found  that 
haemorrhage  from  the  cord  might  take  place  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  respiration ;  but  the  arrest  of  this  may  lead  to 
hsemorrhage  when  it  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If  there  are  severe  wounds  on  the  body  from  which  blood  has 
issued,  it  would  be  obviously  wrong  to  refer  a  blanched  condition 
of  the  body  to  accidental  bleeding  &om  the  cord.  The  fatal  bleed- 
ing may  really  have  arisen  from  the  wounds. 

Before  a  medical  expert  refers  death  to  this  cause,  he  should  be 
well  assured  that  the  cord  was  really  torn  through  or  severed  about 
the  time  of  birth,  and  not  from  any  accident  subsequently.  A  case 
is  reported  which  shows  the  necessity  for  this  caution.  The  body 
of  a  new-bom  child  was  taken  from  a  river  in  which  it  had  pro- 
bably been  floating  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  The  placenta  and  cord 
were  attached  to  the  body,  but  in  removing  it  from  the  water  the 
cord  was  torn  through  and  the  placenta  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
A  medical  man  examined  the  body,  and  seeing  the  cord  ruptured, 
and  observing  no  marks  of  violence,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cord  had  been  torn  through  by  the  woman  at  birth,  and  that 
the  child  had  died  from  haemorrhage.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.' Oct.  1873, 
V.  2,  p.  443.)  The  medical  opinion,  however,  was  disproved  by  the 
•evidence  of  witnesses. 

4.  Compression  of  the  iiavel-string. — ^When  a  child  is  bom  by  the 
feet  or  buttocks,  the  cord  may  be  so  compressed  under  strong  uterine 
contraction  that  the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  will 
be  arrested,  and  the  latter  will  die.  The  same  fatal  compression 
may  follow  when,  during  delivery,  the  cord  becomes  twisted  round 
the  neck.  A  child  has  been  known  to  die  under  these  circum- 
atances  before  parturition,  the  cord  having  become  twisted  round 
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its  neck  in  the  uterus.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'Oct  1840,  p.  122 :  also  yoL  19, 
pp.  232,  233.)  On  these  occasions  the  child  is  sometimes  described 
to  have  died  from  strangulation,  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
establishment  of  respiration,  such  a  mode  of  expression  is  improper. 
There  are  few  or  no  appearances  indicative  of  the  cause  of  death. 
There  may  be  lividity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  a  mark  or 
furrow  on  the  neck,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  internally ;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  remember  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  always 
more  congested  than  that  of  an  adult.  Dr.  E.  Hofmann,  of  Inns- 
bruck, considers  that  asphyxia  is  really  the  cause  of  death  in  children 
which  have  not  breathed.  He  looks  upon  the  placental  circulation 
as  vicarious  to  that  of  the  limgs  after  birth,  the  arterial  blood  from 
the  woman  supplying  the  oxygen  (derived  from  respiration)  neces- 
sary to  support  the  life  of  the  unborn  child.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  required  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  small,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Schwartz  and  Pflttger,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
difference  of  colour  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  (Eulen- 
berg's  *  Vierteljahr.'  1873,  vol.  2,  pp.  219,  224)  Although,  under 
compression  of  the  cord,  a  child  may  die  before  breathins,  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  through  the  blood,  yet  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  lungs  would  differ  from  those  which 
are  found  in  these  organs  after  breathing  has  been  once  esta- 
blished. 

6.  Malformation.  Monstrosity. — There  may  be  a  deficiency  or 
defect  of  some  vital  organ  which  would  at  once  account  for  a  child 
dying  either  during  delivery  or  soon  after  its  birth.  Two  cases  are 
reported,  in  one  of  which  the  child  died  from  an  absolute  deficiency 
of  the  gullet, — the  pharynx  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac :  in  the 
other,  the  duodenum  was  obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  and 
this  malformation  had  occasioned  the  child's  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  26,  p.  542.)  In  a  third,  recorded  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  a  child 
was  suffocated  by  a  retraction  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  owing  to 
defect  of  the  frcenum.  (*  North  Jour.  Med.'  March  1849,  p.  278.) 
The  non-establishment  of  respiration  sometimes  arises  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  the  child  being  filled  with  mucus.  An  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death 
of  a  new-bom  child  by  siSbcation.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July 
1847,  p.  64.)  The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  fixed  over  the  glottis  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Hicks,  a  child  was  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a  finser :  the 
air  suddenly  rushed  in,  and  the  child  was  then  enabled  to  breathe. 
But  a  child  may  be  bom  in  this  state  when  no  person  is  at  hand 
to  assist  the  woman  :  in  this  case  it  will  die ;  and  the  lungs  being 
found  in  the  foetal  or  unexpanded  condition,  it  will  be  pronounced 
still-bom.  Obstruction  of  the  air-passages  in  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  among  still-bom  children. 

The  varieties  of  malformation  are  very  numerous,  but  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  are  such  as  to  account 
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for  death.  Persons  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  births  ; 
and  the  presence  of  any  marks  of  violence  in  such  cases  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  thia 
statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  that  it  is  not  illegal 
to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.  Mr.  Poole,  of  Cirencester,  commu- 
nicated to  me  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  since  in  his  prac- 
tice. A  lady  was  delivered  of  a  most  hideous  dicephalous  (two- 
headed)  monster.  In  his  absence,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  friends,  the  nurse  destroyed  it.  The  question  was — was  this 
woman  guilty  of  miurder  ?  The  only  case  in  reference  to  this  point 
which  is  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  is  that  of  two  women 
who  were  tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1812,  for  drowning  a  child 
which  was  bom  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence^ 
of  which  it  was  not  likely  that  it  could  survive  many  hours.  It  did 
not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  malice  or  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the 
act.  (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  *  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  228.)  The 
absence  of  malicious  intention  would  probably  lead  to  an  acquittal 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  such  an  act  would  doubtless  amount  to 
manslaughter :  the  degree  of  monstrosity  or  the  viability  of  the 
offspring  cannot  be  received  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  As  to- 
the  first,  if  a  liberty  of  judging  of  what  was  monstrous  and  what  not,, 
were  conceded  to  any  ignorant  nurse,  children  aimply  deformed 
might  be  put  to  death  on  this  pretence  :  as  to  the  second,  it  is  held 
in  law  that  whoever  accelerates  death  causes  it, — hence  the  fact  that 
a  child  is  not  likely  to  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  does  not  justify 
the  act  of  one  who  prematurel}*  destroys  it. 

6.  Spcism  of  the  Laiynx. — Some  children  are  bom  with  uterine 
life,  and  on  coming  into  the  world  make  attempts  to  breathe,  but,  as 
Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  air  is  unable  to  enter — the  child  dies,  and 
on  inspection  no  air  being  found  in  the  lungs,  the  child  is  wrongly 
pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866, 
p.  476.)  A  careful  examination  of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence 
of  mucus  or  meconium,  or  a  condition  of  the  epiglottis  which  may 
account  for  the  obstruction  to  respiration.  Dr.  Hicks  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  seen  the  new -bom  child  make  these  inspiratory 
efforts,  and  by  lifting  the  epiglottis  has  given  free  passage  to  the  air, 
and  the  child  has  been  saved. 

7.  AteUxiasis. — Atelectasis,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained 
{antey  p.  528),  implies  simply  an  unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.  In 
some  cases  it  is  complete,  in  others  partial.  It  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be 
otherwise  healthy  :  the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and 
they  can  be  easily  expanded  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air, 
or  by  other  remedial  measures  when  assistance  is  at  hand.  This 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  generally  due  to  debility  in  the 
child,  and  is  especially  a  cause  of  death  in  weakly  or  immature 
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^children.  But  Btrong  and  healthy  children  may  die  from  simple 
non-inflation  of  the  lungs. 

Assuming  that  in  utero  the  child  lives  by  what  has  been  called 

*  placental  respiration/  i.e.  a  continuous  supply  of  sufficiently  ozy- 
ffenated  blood  from  the  woman,  another  exphmation  may  be  offered. 
If  anything  should  arrest  the  placental  circulation  during  labour  by 
interrupting  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  child  through  the  xunbilical 
cord,  this  may  cause  its  death  before  pulmonary  inspiration  can  be 
established.  The  child  is  bom  asphyxiated,  and  this  may  explain 
the  state  of  atelectasis.  Every  contraction  of  the  uterus  more  or 
less  interrupts  placental  respiration  as  it  is  above  defined.  The 
child  lives  inside  the  uterus  by  the  placenta,  and  outside  by  the 
lungs.  If  the  action  of  the  placenta  is  destroyed  before  that  of  the 
lungs  can  be  set  up,  this  would  explain  the  condition  known  under 
the  name  of  atelectasis.     (See  a  paper  by  Hofmann,  Eulenberg's 

*  Vierteljahr.*  1873,  1,  p.  219.) 

8.  Congenital  disease. — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  527,  anU)y 
that  a  child  may  be  bom  labouring  under  such  a  decree  of  congenital 
disease  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  living.  The  discovery  of  any  of 
the  foetal  organs  merely  in  a  morbid  condition  amoimts  to  nothing  un- 
less the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  degree  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
iuxx>unt  for  death.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  obscure  affections, 
particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are  liable  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child 
without  leaving  any  well-marked  changes  in  the  dead  body.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Buigess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  common  causes 
of  death  among  new-bom  children.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  492  ; 
Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1843,  p.  67.)  Probably  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view  ;  because,  by  directly  affecting  the  organs  of  reapi- 
ration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  live,  or  to  survive 
its  birth  for  a  long  period.  These  diseases  in  the  foetal  state  are 
principally  congestion,  hepatization,  tubercle,  scirrhus,  and  oedema, 
— the  existence  of  any  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  They 
render  the  structure  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  water,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  organs  from  acquiring  that  buoyancy  which  in  their  healthier 
state  they  are  known  to  possess.  It  is  not  common  to  find  the 
lungs  diseased  throughout-— a  portion  may  be  sufficiently  healthy  to 
allow  of  a  partialperformance  of  respiration. 

ConchisUnis. — Tke  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks  :- 

1.  That  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  when 
immature,  are  bom  dead  from  natural  causes. 

2.  That  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted labour. 

3.  That  if  a  child  be  prematurely  bom,  or  if  it  be  small  and  weak 
«ven  at  the  natural  period,  it  may  die  from  mere  debility  or  want  of 
power  in  the  constitution  either  to  commence  or  to  continue  the  act 
of  respiration. 
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4.  A  child  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rap- 
ture of  the  cord  during  delivery  ;  it  may  even  die  from  this  cause 
after  it  has  breathed. 

5.  That  fatal  bleeding  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  cord  has 
been  cut  close  to  the  abdomen  than  when  it  has  been  lacerated  or 
cut  at  a  distance  from  the  navel. 

6.  That  the  division  of  the  cord,  whether  by  rupture  or  incisiony 
without  ligature,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal  to  a  healthy 
mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accidental  compression  of  the  cord 
during  delivery — the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  being 
thereby  arrested  before  respiration  has  commenced. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  birth  from  some  malformation 
or  defect,  or  from  a  defective  condition  of  organs  important  to  life. 

9.  That  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  aflfecting  the 
organs  of  respiration  or  the  air  passages. 


CHAPTER  52. 

VIOLKXT  CAUSES  OF  DKATH. — SUFFOCATIOX. — DROWNINO. — DBATH  OF  THK 
CHILD  FROM  COLD  AXD  EXPOSURE.-  STARVATION. — DEATH  FROX  IXMA- 
TURITT. — WOUNDS  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. — FRACTURES  OF  THE  8KUIX, 
ACCIDENTAL  AND  CRIMINAL. — TWISTING  OF  THE  NECK. — VIOLKNCB  IN  SELF- 
DELIVERY. — POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  EXERTION  IN  FEMALES  AFTER 
DBLTVBRY. 

Violent,  causes  of  death. — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  those 
modes  of  death  which  are  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of 
congenital  disease  or  other  natural  causes.  In  most  cases  of  allied 
child-murder,  the  body  of  the  child  bears  about  it  the  marks  of  phy- 
sical injury,  such  as  those  which  are  indicative  of  strangulation, 
wounds,  bums,  and  fractiures.  The  marks  of  violence  may  be  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  wilfully  inflicted. 

In  order  to  render  a  person  criminally  responsible,  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  injuries  were  unlawfully  inflicted  on  a  legaUy  living  child, 
and  that  they  were  the  cause  of  death.  If  the  child  has  di^  after 
birth,  from  violence  carelessly  or  ignorantly  inflicted  during  birth 
or  afterwards,  or  from  culpable  negligence,  this  will  constitute  a 
case  of  manslaughter.  A  question  of  medical  responsibility  may  be 
raised  under  these  circumstances,  as  where  a  medical  man  is  chai^ged 
with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  child  by  gross  ignorance  and 
carelessness  in  the  delivery  of  a  woman.  The  following  instance  is- 
reported  by  Chitty  (*  Med.  Jur.'  p.  416 ;  also  Archbold,  p.  345)  : — 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Senior,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  unlicensed 
medical  practitioner,  was  tried  for  the  manslaughter  of  an  infant, 
by  injuries  inflicted  on  it  at  its  birth.     The  prisoner  practised  mid-: 
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wifery,  and  was  called  to  attend  the  proAecutrix,  who  was  taken  in 
labour.  The  evidence  showed  that  when  the  head  of  the  child  pre- 
sented, the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  fractured  and  other- 
wise so  injured  the  cranium,  that  the  child  died  immediately  after 
it  was  bom.  It  was  argued,  in  defence,  that  as  the  child  was  not 
bom  {in  ventre  aa  mere)  at  the  time  the  wounds  and  injuries  were 
inflicted,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Th» 
judge,  however,  held  that  as  the  child  was  bom  cUwe  and  had  sub- 
sequently died  from  the  violence,  the  case  miffht  be  one  of  man- 
slaughter. This  opinion  was  a^rwards  conmmed  by  the  other 
judges,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. From  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
prisoner  had  efiectually  destroyed  the  child  before  it  was  entirely 
bom,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  anv  crime. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  death  in  a  new-Dom  child  are  imavoid- 
able,  others  may  be  avoided  by  care  and  ordinary  precautions.  In 
some  recent  cases  where  the  death  of  the  child  after  its  birth  had 
been  traced  to  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  our 
judges  have  directed  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  have  inflicted 
a  severe  punishment — ^ten  years'  penal  servitude.  (Heg,  v.  May- 
nard,  Devon  Aut.  Ass.,  187 !<;  Beg,  v.  Libbey,  Cornwall  Aut.  Ass., 
1871  ;  and  Beg.  v.  Sell,  Hereford  Lent  Ass.  1873.)  In  no  case,, 
however,  have  they  dispensed  with  the  proof  that  the  child  waa 
bom  alive,  either  from  medical  evidence  or  from  the  confession  of 
the  woman. 

Some  general  observations  have  been  elsewhere  made  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  child  in  an  alleged  case  of  child-mur- 
der should  be  examined  {ante,  p.  516).  A  note  of  all  marks  of  phy- 
sical injury,  however  slight  in  appearance,  may  be  of  importance  in 
the  case.  There  are  some  forms  of  child-murder  which  are  not 
necessarily  attended  with  marks  of  violence  ;  thus  a  child  may  be- 
criminally  destroyed  by  suffocation,  drowning,  exposure  to  cold, 
or  privation  of  food.  It  may  die  under  these  circumstances,  and 
its  body  may  present  no  unusual  appearance.  These  modes  of 
destroying  life  will  therefore  first  require  consideration. 

1.  Suffocation. — This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new- bom 
children.  A  wet  cloth  may  be  placed  over  the  child's  mouth,  or 
thrust  into  this  cavity,  either  during  birth  or  afterwards,  and  be- 
fore or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  To  the  latter  case  only 
could  the  term  suffocation  be  strictly  applied.  A  child  may  be  thus 
destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  dosely  compressed  under  th» 
bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  being  thrust  into  straw, 
feathers,  ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances  in  the 
body  are  seldom  sufficient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause 
of  death,  unless  undue  violence  has  been  employed.  There- 
is  commonly  merely  lividity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  slight 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  should  be  made,  as  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found 
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in  tliis  situation,  affording  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  suffocation  has  taken  place.  Thus  wood,  straw,  feathers, 
ashes,  tow,  or  a  hard  plug  of  linen  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  have 
'been,  found  blocking  up  the  mouth  and  throat,  drawn  into  these 
parts  by  aspiration  when  the  mouth  of  a  child  has  been  covered 
with  such  substances.  When  a  child  is  found  dead  under  these  cir> 
cumstances  a  question  will  arise,  whether  the  ashes,  dust,  or  other 
substances  found  in  the  air-passages  have  either  been  wilfully  thrust 
into  the  mouth  and  throat,  or  accidentally  drawn  in  by  aspiration. 
Whether  an  accused  person  has  placed  the  ashes  in  the  mouth  or 
buried  the  face  of  the  child  in  them  so  that  they  might  be  thus  cbawn 
in,  can  make  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  crime.  If  the  ashes  are 
in  large  quantity,  of  large  size,  firmly  impacted,  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  presents  signs  of  laceration  or  bruising,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  violence  has  been  used.  Aspiration  would  not 
explain  facts  of  this  kind.  Again,  the  cinders  and  other  substances 
may  be  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  into  which  parts  they  could 
not  have  been  forced  by  manual  violence.  In  all  these  cases  the 
mouth  and  fauces  require  careful  examination. 

If  a  child  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it  may  be  acci- 
dentally suffocated  by  the  entrance  of  portions  of  solid  food,  sudi 
as  the  curd  of  milk,  into  the  windpipe  and  air-passages.  A  new- 
bom  child  may  be  suffocated  by  having  its  head  held  over  noxious 
vapours,  such  as  the  exhalations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning  sulphur  ; 
and  it  is  here  necessary  to  remind  a  medical  jurist  that  other 
highly  poisonous  vapours,  e.g.  chloroform,  or  coal-gas,  may  be 
used  by  a  criminal  without  leaving  any  indication  in  the  body — 
except,  possibly  for  a  short  time,  that  which  may  depend  upon 
their  peculiar  odour.  There  are  few  of  these  cases  of  suffocation 
in  which  a  positive  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  could  be 
given,  unless  some  circtunstantial  evidence  were  produced,  and  the 
witness  were  allowed  to  say  whether  the  alleged  facts  were  or  were 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  (*  Annales  d*Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  1, 
p.  621.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  has 
been  caused  by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may 
be  accidentally  suffocated,  and  the  crime  of  murder  falsely  imputed. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Duncan,  quoting  the  observations  of  Dr.  Buhl,  states  that 
obstruction  of  the  air-passages  by  mucus  and  other  matters  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  death  in  new-bom  children.  Among  twenty-seven 
children  dying  in  labour  or  shortly  after  birth,  eleven  died  from 
obstruction  of  the  air-passages  with  foreign  matters.  Eight  were 
bom  dead,  and  of  those  which  were  alive  at  birth,  none  survived 
the  first  day.  In  ten  of  the  cases  the  obstruction  was  produced  by 
a  greenish  or  greenish-brown  slimy  mass  (meconium  and  mucus) 
filling  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  In  two  of  the  cases,  in  wliich  the 
child  died  during  delivery,  air  was  found  in  the  lungs,  and  in  only 
one  of  these,  the  air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration 
during  birth.     (*Edin.  Monthly  Med.  Jour.'  April  18G3,  p.  924; 
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also  <  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. '  August  3,  1961,  p  117.)  In  Dr. 
Hicks's  case  (p.  556,  aide)  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new-bom  child 
was  so  drawn  down  by  spasmodic  action  as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pres- 
sing backwards  the  epiglottis.  The  child  was  saved  by  simply  raising 
the  epiglottis,  when  air  rushed  in  and  breathing  was  established  ;  but 
many  children  must  be  bom  under  similar  conditions  when  no 
assistance  is  at  hand.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  rarely  give  rise 
to  charges  of  child-murder,  as  no  air  is  found  in  the  lungs.  A  child 
might  be  killed  during  c^elivery  by  pressure  applied  to  the  chest ; 
this  might  be  such  as  not  to  produce  any  mark  of  violence.  If  the 
cliild  had  not  breathed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  indicate  the  mode 
of  death  ;  if  air  had  entered  the  lungs,  then  the  usual  appearances 
would  be  found  in  these  organs  (p.  352,  ante).  In  dealing  with  a  case 
of  this  kind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  child  with  its  head 
bom,  but  detained  in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its  shoulders,  might 
die  from  pressure  exerted  on  the  chest  by  the  vagina.  It  might  have 
breathed,  but  be  bom  dead  with  the  marks  of  suffocation  about  it. 
There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child 
during  delivery.  The  membranes  or  caul  may  be  carried  forward 
over  tiie  head  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  mechanically 

Erevented.  If  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  child,  although  bom 
ving,  will  die  soon  after  birth  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of 
respiration.  If,  when  the  dead  body  is  found,  the  membranes  are 
no  longer  there,  the  cause  of  the  prevention  of  respiration  would  not 
be  apparent.  The  child,  although  bom  living,  would  probably  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
January  1863,  p.  126.)  The  delivery  of  a  child  with  a  mask  or  caul 
around  its  head  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  In  June  1862 
Mr.  Blenkinsop,  of  Warwick,  communicated  to  me  a  case  in  which 
a  mature  and  healthy  child  so  bom  was  allowed  to  perish  by  those 
who  had  access  to  it.  The  caul  was  simply  not  removed,  so  that 
breathing  could  not  be  set  up.  The  limgs  contained  no  air.  There 
was  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lividity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark 
of  violence.  There  was  some  evidence  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
living,  and  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  prevention  of  respiration 
by  omission  to  do  that  which  was  necessary ;  but  as  the  medical  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  child  had  not  breamed,  the  Coroner  held  that 
it  had  never  had  any  (legal)  existence,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  further  investigation.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
risk  to  which  a  woman  might  be  thus  exposed,  observes  in  relation 
to  this  state  of  things  : — '  When  a  woman  is  delivered  by  herself,  a 
strong  child  may  be  bom  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very  few 
minutes  for  want  of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  face  in  a  pool 
formed  by  the  natural  discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes  ;  or  by  the  wet 
things  over  it  collapsing  and  excluding  air,  or  being  drawn  close  to  its 
mouth  and  nose  by  the  suction  of  breatlung.  An  unhappy  woman 
delivered  by  herself,  distracted  in  her  mind  and  exhausted  in  her 
body,  will  not  have  strength  or  recollection  enough  to  fly  instantly 

GO 
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to  the  relief  of  her  child.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  36.)  It  may  be  added  that 
a  primiparouB  woman  may  faint  or  be  wholly  imconsciouB  of  her 
sitnation  ;  or,  if  consdons,  she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  neoessity  of 
removing  the  child,  and  thus  it  may  be  suffocated  without  her  having 
been  intentionally  aooeaaory  to  its  death.  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  should  be  no  mariu  of  violence  on  the  body,  or,  if  present, 
they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  origin.  (See 
case  by  Dr.  Dohow  (Horn's  *  Vierfceljahr.'  1864,  2,  p.  123.) 

An  infant  is  easily  destroyed  by  suffocation.  If  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  are  kept  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the  face  being  closely 
wrapped  in  clothes,  asphyxia  may  come  on  without  this  being  in- 
dicated by  convulsions  or  any  other  marked  symptoms  (see  p.  412, 
ante),  A  suspicion  of  murder  may  arise  in  such  cases  ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  marks  of  violence,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
will  rarely  allow  the  case  to  be  carried  beyond  an  inquest.  Sometimes 
the  body  is  found  maltreated,  with  severe  fractures  or  contusions  on 
the  skull,  and  marks  of  straxigulation  on  the  neck  ;  concealed  in  a 
feather-bed  or  privy,  or  cut  up  and  burnt.  This  kind  of  violence 
may  properly  excite  a  suspicion  of  murder,  and  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  allegation  of  deaui  from  accidental  suffocation,  is  a  mere 
pretence,  lliis,  however,  is  purely  a  question  for  a  jury,  and  not 
for  a  medical  witness.  Unless  the  case  is  of  a  glaring  nature,  the 
violence  is  considered  to  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  rather 
of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  destroying  it.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  these  cases  of  death  from  accident^  suffocation,  when 
properly  investigated,  can  never  involve  an  innocent  woman  in  a 
charge  of  murder,  although  the  facts  may  show  in  many  instances 
that  the  death  of  the  child  was  really  due  to  great  imprudence,  gross 
neglect,  or  culpable  indifference  on  her  part  When  culpable  neglect 
or  reckless  indifference  to  the  life  of  a  new-bom  child,  has  been 
proved  against  a  woman  charged  with  murder,  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter has  been  returned. 

The  appearances  in  the  body  in  cases  of  death  from  suffocation  have 
been  elsewhere  described,  in  reference  to  adults  (p.  406,  anU);  they 
are  similar  in  new-bom  children,  provided  respiration  has  been  fully 
performed.  M.  Tardieu  attaches  great  importance  to  the  discoveiy 
of  subpleural  eochymoses  in  the  lungs  of  children  :  he  has  also 
noticed  small  efiusions  of  blood  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  thymus-gland.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  vol.  2,  p.  379.)  If  the 
lungs  float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing,  then  the  appear- 
ances described  will  be  met  with  :  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  three  instances  M.  Tardieu  met  with  similar  appearances  in 
children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air,  and  sank  when  placed  on 
water  !  They  were  children  prematurely  bom,  and  imder  conditions 
which  prevented  full  vital  development.  One  bom  in  the  Hospital 
of  Riboisi^re  uttered  several  cries,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  lungs 
contained  no  air.  The  subpleural  eochymoses  met  with  in  childr^ 
under  these  circumstances,  are  ascribed  by  M.  Tardieu  to  the  efforts 
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made  to  breathe  after  birth  (loc.  dt.).     Partial  emphysema  of  the 
lungs  is  occasionally  observed. 

Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  on  the  evidence  de- 
rivable from  the  presence  of  subpleural  eochymoses  (antCy  p.  407). 
In  death  from  suffocation  they  are  not  always  found,  and  in  other 
forms  of  asphyxia  they  have  been  occasionally  seen,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  characteristic  of  any  one  form.  In  May  1872, 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  consulted  me  on  the  following  case.  A 
servant  girl  had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This  child  was  found 
aUve  about  a  quuier  of  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  privy,  and  it  lived  a 
few  minutes  after  the  discovery.  Its  jaw  was  broken,  its  cheek  torn, 
and  the  mouth  contained  ashes,  some  of  which  were  found  in  the 
back  part  of  the  throat.  The  body  was  blanched,  and  there  had 
evidently  been  a  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds  and  the  torn 
umbilicflJ  cord.  There  was  no  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  nor  were 
there  any  subpleural  ecchymoses.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea 
was  stamed  with  ashes,  and  a  small  cinder  was  found  in  the  left 
bronchus.  In  this  case  there  was  no  question  respecting  live  birth,  as 
the  child  was  living  when  found, — but  What  was  the  cause  of  death, 
And  was  this  accidental  or  the  result  of  violence  wilfully  applied  after 
birth  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  mouth  of  the  child  had 
been  forcibly  torn  open  and  filled  with  ashes  in  order  to  suffocate  it ; 
these  ashes  might  have  been  then  drawn  by  aspiration  into  the 
iur-passages,  and  death  caused  partly  by  suffocation  and  partly  by 
haemorrhage  from  the  wounds,  the  child's  body  being  bloodless. 
The  condition  of  the  limgs  was  not  inconsistent  with  death  from 
suffocation.  For  some  remarks  on  death  from  suffocation  in  child- 
murder,  with  reports  of  cases,  see  a  paper  by  M.  S^verin  Causs^, 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  122,  443. 

2.  Drowning. — ^The  fact  of  drowning  cannot  be  verified  by  any 
appearances  on  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  iwt  breathed.     Thus, 
if  a  woman  caused  herself  to  be  delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  cluld 
was  forcibly  retained  under  water  (a  case  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred),  it  would  of  course  die  ;  but  no  evidence  of  the  mode  of 
death  woidd  be  found  in  the  body.     After  respiration,  the  signs  of 
drowning  will  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.     (See 
p.  352,  ante.)    The  main  question  for  a  witness  to  decide  will  be, 
whether  the  child  was  put  into  the  water  living  or  dead.     Infanticide 
by  drowning  is  by  no  means  common  ;  the  child  is  generally  suffo- 
cated, strangled,  or  destroyed  in  other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then 
thrown  into  water  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  manner  of  its  death. 
The  fact  of  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  being  found  in  water  must  not 
allow  a  witness  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  :  although  a  verdict  of 
'  f  oimd  drowned '  is  so  commonly  returned  in  these  cases,  the  body 
should  be  carefully  inspected  in  order  to  determine  what  was  really 
the  cause  of  death.     All  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  children 
that  have  died  by  drowning,  should  be  such  as  to  have  resulted  from 
accidental  causes.  The  throat  and  air-passages  should  be  particularly 
examined. 

oo  2 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  a  child  should  be- 
submerged,  in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drowning  :  the 
mere  immersion  of  the  head  in  water  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth 
by  liquid,  will  suffice  to  produce  the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The 
outlets  of  the  ears  and  the  air-passages  should  be  examined  for 
foreign  substances  which  may  be  deposited  in  them. 

New-bom  children  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown 
into  mud  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.  Sometimes  tne  chUd  is  de- 
stroyed by  other  means,  and  its  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment.  Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid 
present,  the  phenomena  are  those  of  drowning.  The  liquid  por- 
tion of  the  soil  abounding  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  may  be  found, 
if  the  child  was  thrown  in  livmg,  in  the  air-passages,  gullet  or 
stomach.  The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the  mouth  woiSd  not  suffice 
to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed  ;  but  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  straw,  or  ashes,  in  the  air- 
passages,  gullet  and  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  medical 
proof  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed,  and  that  the  solid 
substances  had  been  drawn  into  the  passages  by  aspiration  or  by  the 
act  of  swallowing. 

On  these  occasions  the  defence  may  be  : — 1.  That  the  child  waa 
bom  dead,  and  that  the  body  was  thrown  in  for  concealment ;  but 
the  medical  evidence  may  show  that  it  had  breathed,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  bom  living.  2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  child  breatiied 
for  a  few  moments  after  birth, — had  then  died,  and  that  the  woman 
had  attempted  te  conceal  the  dead  body.  A  medical  witness  may 
be  here  asked,  whether  a  woman  could  have  had  power  te  con- 
vey the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman  being 
compelled  te  go  te  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  unconscimisly  or 
unexpectedly ;  that  her  waters  had  broken,  and  that  she  had  no 
idea  of  anything  more  having  happened  ;  or  that  the  child  had 
dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffocated  or  prevented  from 
breathing.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  Dec.  21, 1861,  p.  646.)  All 
these  circumstances  may  readily  occur,  but  on  the  other  hand,  such 
statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  medical  facts. 
(See  a  case  by  M.  Adelon,  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1865,  vol.  2,  p.  453  ;  also 
Casper's  *  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  585.)  Thus  the  head  or  the 
limbs  of  a  child  may  be  found  te  have  been  separated  or  divided  by 
some  cutting  instrument,  or  a  cord  or  other  ligature  may  be  found 
tightly  bound  around  its  neck,  or  there  may  be  a  tightly-fitting 
plug  in  the  throat.  Then,  again,  the  body  may  be  entire,  but  the 
umbilical  cord  may  be  cleanly  cut.  This  would  tend  te  set  aside  the 
explanation  of  the  child  having  accidentally  dropped  from  the 
female  :  because  in  such  an  accident  the  cord  should  alwajrs  be 
found  ruptured.  The  practitioner  should  nu^e  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  divided  ends  of  the  cord  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  or  a  rupture 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  section  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Mr. 
•Higginsoni  of  Liverpool,  has  published  a  case  of  some  interest  in 
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this  point  of  view.  The  child  fell  from  the  mother,  and  the  cord 
broke  npontaneously.  '  The  torn  ends  were/  he  states,  '  nearly  as 
sharp-edged  and  flat  as  if  cut.'  0  Med.  Gaz,*  vol.  48,  p.  985.) 
This  case  goes  to  prove  that  a  careless  or  hasty  examination  of  the 
ends  of  the  cord  may  le^  to  a  serious  mistake.  When  the  cord  is 
lacerated,  this  will  be,  ceteris  paribus,  in  favour  of  the  woman's 
statement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  her  delivery  occurred. 

Drowning  may  be  the  result  of  accident  from  sudden  delivery. 
A  woman  m  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  while  sitting  on  a 
chamber-vessel,  was  suddenly  delivered.  The  child  fell  into  the 
fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  it  was 
dead.  Whether,  in  any  instance,  the  drouming  of  a  child  was  acci- 
dental or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  determine  &om 
all  the  facts  laid  before  them.  The  situation  in  which  the  body  of 
an  infant  is  found  may  be  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dent. Thus  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its  mouth  falling 
into  a  pool  of  the  discharges  during  delivery ,  although  this  would  be 
rather  a  case  of  suffocation.  The  throat,  windpipe,  and  stomach  of 
the  child  should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as  mud, 
sticks,  straw,  weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found  in  these  parts, 
indicating,  according  to  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  put 
into  the  water  Uving,  and  that  it  had  been  drowned  in  a  particular 
pond  or  vesseL 

In  a  charge  recently  delivered  by  the  Recorder  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  (Oct.  27,  1873),  he  is  reported  to  have  made  these 
observations  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  reference  to  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  a  new-bom  child  in  a  pail  of  water.  *^  The  law  of  infanticide 
in  its  present  state  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  he  feared,  that  many  a  crime  of  this  kind  was  com- 
mitted with  perfect  impunity.  In  tlie  case  under  consideration, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that,  at  the  time  of  its  death,  the  child 
had  an  existence  perfectly  independent  of  the  mother,  and  unless 
the  Grand  Jury  were  satisfied  to  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  charge  of  murder  could  not  be  entertained,  although  they  might 
probably  be  of  opinion,  from  the  surrounding  circimistances,  that 
the  infant  was  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water  with  an  intent  to  cause 
death."  A  woman  aware  of  her  condition,  and  not  having  the  in- 
tention to  destroy  her  child,  would  hardly  resort  to  this  method  of 
self-deUvery.  Such  an  act  would  justify  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter. 

3.  Cold  and  Exposure, — ^A  new-bom  child  maybe  easily  destroyed 
by  simply  exposing  it  uncovered,  or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold 
atmosphere.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  may  be  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  body,  or  these  may  be  slight  and  evidently  of  acci- 
dental origin.  In  death  &om  cold  the  only  appearance  occasionally 
met  with  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  serous 
effusions  in  the  ventricles.  (See  Cold,  p.  453,  ante.)  The  evidence 
in  these  cases  must  be  purely  circumstantial.     The  medical  witness 
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WAT  hare  to  eo&sder  kov  tar  the  flitaatioQ  in  vhich  the  bodj 
fcnmd, — the  kind  of  expomre.  and  the  tempermtvre  ci  the  air,  would 
sn&e  to  account  for  death  fn>i&  the  alleged  caoae.  There  ia  no 
doabc  that  a  nev-bom  child  mar  90i:m  perish  fro«n  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature,  and  that  warm  clothing  is  leqnned  for  the  preservatioii 
of  its  life  An  inspectiofi  of  the  bodr  should  never  be  omitted  on 
these  occasions^  because  it  might  txurn  out  that  there  was  some  latent 
cause  of  natural  death  which  would  at  once  do  away  with  the  charge 
of  murder.  Admitting  that  the  child  had  died  from  cold,  it  becomes 
ne\.*e9sar7  to  inquire  whether  it  was  exposed  with  a  malicious  inten- 
tion that  it  should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malice  be  made  out, 
the  accused  cannot  be  conricted  of  murder,  and  unless  culpable  nee- 
lect  is  prored,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  general, 
women  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  destrojing 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  them  :  hence  it  is  rare  to 
hear  of  conrictions  fen*  diild-murder  where  cold  was  the  cause  of 
death,  although  some  medical  jurists  hare  called  this  infanticride  bj 
cm^issiom. 

4.  StarraHan, — A  new-bom  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die, 
and  no  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examinaticai 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  no  marks  of  viol^ice  externally,  nor 
any  pathological  changes  internally,  to  account  for  death.  This  is 
a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be  accidentally  combined 
with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the  mother,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without  food,  with 
the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  imprudence 
will  not  make  the  case  infanticide.  The  only  appearance  likely  to 
be  foiuid  on  an  examination  of  the  body  would  be  complete  empti- 
ness of  the  alimentary  canal.  Without  corroborative  circumstantial 
evidence,  this  would  not  suffice  to  establish  the  cause  of  death  :  a 
medical  witness  could  only  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the  point. 
In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of  food. 

5.  ImmtjUurHy  in  ccuts  of  abortion. — From  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  JVed 
(Nottingham  Lent  Ass.,  1848),  it  would  appear  that  tf  by  the 
perpetration  of  abortion,  or  the  criminal  induction  of  premature 
labour,  a  child  be  bom  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine  life  that 
it  dies  merely  from  immaturity,  the  person  causing  the  abortion,  or 
leading  to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
A  midwife  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female 
who  was  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
child  was  bom  living,  but  died  five  hours  after  its  birth.  There 
was  no  violence  offered  to  it  ;  and  its  death  appeared  to  be  due  en- 
tirely to  its  immaturity.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  abortion  mi^t  have  arisen  hx>m  other  causes. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  child  sur- 
vived its  birth. 

Among  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  on  the  body  of  the 
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cliild  oeiiain  marks  or  appearances  indicaiive  of  the  cause,  may  be 
mentioned  wounds,  strangulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.  WowmU. — Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
death  in  cases  of  child-murder.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on 
the  body  of  a  child  which  has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The 
principiJ  questions  which  a  medical  witness  has  to  answer  are  : — 
1.  Whether  the  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  body  of  the  child  before 
or  after  death. — 2.  Whether  they  were  sufficient  to  accoimt  for 
death — and  3.  Whether  they  resulted  from  accident  or  criminal  de- 
sign. The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  burning,  and  evidence 
must  then  be  sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  skin. 
All  these  questions  have  been  fuUy  considered  in  treating  the 
subject  of  Wounds,  and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  special 
notice  in  this  place. 

Incised  wounds  found  on  the  bodies  of  new-bom  children  maybe 
refeired  to  the  use  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  prisoner,  in  at- 
tempting to  sever  the  navel-string,  and  they  may  therefore  be  due 
to  accident.  This  point  shoidd  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  wound  even 
of  a  severe  kind  might  be  thus  accidentally  inflicted.  In  such  cases 
we  should  always  expect  to  find  the  navel-string  cuty  and  not  lace- 
rated. The  end  of  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  be 
stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  white  card.  This  will  in  general  sxiffioe 
to  show  whether  it  has  been  cut  or  torn.  Wounds,  however  slight, 
should  not  be  overlooked  :  minute  punctures  or  incisions  externally 
may  correspond  to  deep-seated  injury  of  vital  organs.  The  spinal 
marrow  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by  needles  or  stilettoes 
introduced  between  the  vertebree,  the  skin  having  been 
drawn  down  before  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
valvular  character,  and  to  render  it  apparently  superficial  The 
brain  is  also  said  to  have  been  wounded,  by  similar  weapons, 
either  through  the  nose  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the  skull  (the 
fontanelles.) 

In  some  instances  the  body  of  a  child  is  found  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  allegation  in  defence  may  be  that  the  child  was  still-born,  and 
the  body  thus  treated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Dr. 
Toulmouche  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  trial  in  France  in  1852.  As  the  woman  had  not  destroyed  the 
lungs,  experiments  on  these  organs  gave  satisfactoiy  results  of  per- 
fect respiration.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  were 
empty :  the  body  was  generally  drained  of  blood,  and  the  skin 
throughout  very  pale.  This  led  to  the  inference  that  the  mutilations 
must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  child  was  living  ;  and  as  all  the 
parts  were  healthy,  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  was  apparent.  Dr. 
Toulmouche  ascribed  the  death  of  the  child  to  the  wounds.  The 
woman  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  twenty  years'  confinement 
in  the  galleys.  (*Ann.  d'Hyc.'  1863,  vol.  2,  p.  200.)  In  this 
ooimtry  she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a  verdict  of 
'  concealment  of  birth,'  and  have  been  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment. 
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LnJM^riu  to  thi  iusad, — It  hae  been  eloenrhere  listed  that  dming  m 
protracted  delivery  tliere  ii>  formed  oii  the  bead  of  a  child  a  tmnmiir 
coutaiiuiig  either  aeruiu,  blood,  or  a  mixtnre  of  the  two.  If  a 
woman  hafc  beeu  aecretiy  dehvered.  uou-profeaaioxial  peiaaiifi  may 
aacribe  a  tuiuour  of  thih  kind  u*  Tiolenoe,  whereas  it  mar  really  hrnvi; 
been  produced  b^'  natural  cauaeb.  The  tumour  is  genenkUr  aitoated 
on  oue  of  the  parietal  boneb,  iti^  aituatioij  depending  an  that  part 
of  the  head  which  preaeuti^  during  dehvery.  After  ibk  diachaiy  of 
the  waterb,  the  tiualp  is  firml}'  conipreoaed  hy  the  month  of  the 
uterufi,  and  aubitequently  by  the  oe  externum.  This  puiaame  xn- 
terlereB  witli  the  curuiation  through  the  akin,  and  cauaeB  the  com- 
pcestted  portion  of  the  aualp  U)  swell.  In  the  siniplest  fonn  of  this 
tumour,  aenuii  only  is  found  in  the  swollen  part  :  occaaionaliy  this  is 
mixed  with  blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchymoses  of  the  acalp,  as 
well  as  of  the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  genearally  nc> 
injur>'  to  the  bones,  nor  is  there  any  laceration  of  the  akin  ex- 
ternally. In  other  caae»<  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  tumour  either 
under  the  acalp,  the  membrane  c(»veringthe  skidl  yjericraninm),  or 
witliiu  the  akull  itself.  The  term  V-rpiMletmaionM  or  Ccipifi  sucet- 
daiieum  ih  ap[>lied  u»  a  tumour  which  has  this  natural  origin  (p.  553, 
aiU*').  The  sanguineous,  is  more  likely  u*  be  confounded  wtth  the 
efiects  of  violence  than  the  serous  tumour  :  but  it  may  be  identified 
by  the  scalp  being  always  uninjured,  altliough  it  may  present  red- 
ness and  hvidity.  Violence  from  blows  or  falln  which  would  pro- 
duce bloody  eflusioux  beneath  the  scalp,  or  within  the  skulL,  would 
in  general  be  indicated  by  injury  to  the  skin  or  by  fracture  of  the 
bones. 

The  only  injuries  to  the  head  which  require  t(»  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  infanticide,  are  fradurett  of  the  t^iU :  and 
here  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  confine  our  attention 
is,  whether  the  fracture  arose  from  a(5cident  or  criminal  riolenoe. 
The  ruletv  for  determining  whether  thcNe  injuries  were  inflicted 
during  life  or  after  death  have  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See 
Wouwns,  up.  201-320.) 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition 
without  necessarily  giving  rise  to  fracture,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond 
aU  doubt  that  such  an  iniury  may  occur  by  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  uterus  forcing  the  head  of  a  child  against  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  Eyhu  the  violent  compression  which  the  head  sometimes 
«xi>erienoes  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  may  suffice  for  the 
production  of  fracture.  (Bee  '  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. '  toL  2l>, 
p.  76.) 

It  was  foniierlv  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  slnill  in  new-bom 
cliildren  were  alwavs  indicative  of  criminal  violence  ;  but  cases 
wliich  luive  occurrea  in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  accidental  occurrence.  These  accidental  fractiu^es, 
it  is  to  be  observed^  are  generaUy  slight ;  they  commonly  amount 
^      ^7  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the  sutures  and 
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extending  downwards  for  about  an  incli  or  less  into  the  body  of 
the  bone.  According  to  Dr.  Weber,  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
are  the  only  bones  liable  to  be  fissured  or  fractured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  during  delivery ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  reported,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of 
fracture. 

The  possible  occurrence  of  an  injury  of  this  kind  as  the  result 
of  uterine  action  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-murder, 
to  explain  the  origin  of  fractures  which  could  not  fairly  or  reason- 
ably be  assigned  to  such  an  accident.  A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow, 
in  April  1852  (case  of  Ann  Irvnn),  in  which  there  was  no  doubt, 
from  the  state  of  the  lunss,  that  the  child  had  fully  breathed,  and 
there  was  violence  to  the  head  which  satisfactorily  accounted  for  its 
death.  The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  was  deeply  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  lying 
beneath  the  scalp.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone  there 
was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four  inches,  and 
involving  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side  ;  it  was  in 
a  continuous  even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  peri- 
cranium, bones,  and  soft  parts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture,  were 
deeply  ecchymosed,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly 
on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  clotted  blood.  It 
was  impossible  to  refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  delivery,  or  to  violence  applied  after  death.  The 
prisoner  alleged  that  the  child  was  still-bom.  (See  '  Edin.  Monthly 
Jour.'  June  1863.) 

Accidental  fractures  and  effusionB  of  blood  which  are  caused  by 
uterine  action,  may  be  in  general  recognized  by  their  slight  extent. 
In  cases  of  murder  oy  violence  to  the  h^id,  the  injuries  are  commonly 
much  more  severe  :  the  bones  are  driven  in,  the  brain  protrudes, 
and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  severe  injuries  as  these 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  parturition.  Here, 
however,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  woman  was  unexpectedly 
seized  with  labour,  that  the  cluld  was  expelled  suddenly  by  the 
violent  efforts  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  injuries  might  have 
arisen  from  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some  hard  surface — 
as  a  floor  or  pavement.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  woman  may  be 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deUvered  while  in  the  erect  posture . 
although  this  is  not  common  among  primiparous  women;  and 
that  injuries  may  be  thus  accidentally  produced  on  the  head  of  a 
child. 

A  woman  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  fulness,  pro- 
duced by  the  descent  of  a  child,  from  the  feeling  which  leads  her  to 
suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have  an  evacuation ;  and  thus  it  is 
dangerous,  when  a  labour  has  advanced,  to  allow  a  woman  to  yield 
to  this  feeling,  for  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the 
child  will  be  suddenly  bom.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Carluke,  has  reported 
two  cases  of  this  description,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  criminality.    In  one^  a  primipara,  the  child  was 
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actually  bom  under  these  circuinj!taiioe8,  but  its  life  was  fortmuitelj 
saved ;  had  there  been  no  other  convenience  than  a  privy  H 
must  have  been  ine\'itably  lost.  In  the  second,  although  a  caae 
of  third  pregnancy,  the  female  was  et^ually  deceived  by  her  aeiMa- 
tious.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Joiu*/  Jan.  1846,  p.  11.)  It  ia  true  thai 
this  allegcil  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent  and  apeciaw 
defence  on  charges  of  child-murder  ;  but  still  a  medical  juriat  ia 
bound  to  admit,  that  an  accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the 
middle  class,  may  also  occur  to  women  of  a  lower  claas  without 
necessarily  implying  guilt. 

The  following  case  shows  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child 
may  occur  when  a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this 
instance  there  was  merely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head, 
and  the  navel-string  was  ruptured  (not  cut)  three  inches  from  the 
navel.  The  child  did  not  suffer  from  the  fall,  and  continued  well 
until  six  days  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  seiised  with  convulaiona 
and  died.  A  fiasure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  was  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of  blood  was 
found  in  this  situation  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  there 
was  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes  ;  with  this  exception 
there  was  no  luorbid  appearance  in  the  body.  ('  Association  Journal,^ 
Oct.  14,  1853,  p.  901.)  Dr.  Porter  Smith,  of  Bath,  communicated 
to  me  a  case,  which  occurred  in  November  1856,  in  which  the  facts 
were  similar  to  those  above  related.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body,  however,  the  mother  was  charged  with 
miuxler.  The  right  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  there  was 
effusion  of  blood  internally,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  external 
violence.  The  cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a  distance  of  two-and-a- 
half  inches  from  the  navel.  The  stomach  of  the  child  contained  the 
usual  albuminous  and  mucous  matters  of  the  fcutal  state,  without 
any  appearance  of  food.  The  lungs  contained  air,  and  were  highly 
crepitant  ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriostis  were  in  uieir 
f(etal  condition.  The  child  had  probably  been  drowned  in  the  dis- 
charges from  want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  woman, 
who  admitted  that  the  child  fell  fn>m  her  suddenly,  was  acquitted. 
Dr.  Olshausen  has  published  four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each 
of  which  the  chUd  dropped  from  the  woman,  and  in  two  of  them 
there  were  fissures  in  the  parietal  bones.  The  children  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Sept. 
18G0  ;  *  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.*  Jan.  1861,  p.  270.)  Other  cases  of 
rapid  delivery  in  the  erect  i)osture,  are  reported  in  t^o  *  Lancet  * 
(Jan.  5,  1861,  p.  13).  In  these,  there  was  no  injiuy  to  the  child, 
although  in  one  case  the  delivery  took  place  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  pro- 
ility  of  this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  of  such  fractures, 

he  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
ery.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  must  be  accidental ; 
it  will  in  general  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  it.    When  the 
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fractnreB  are  accompanied  by  cuts,  punctures,  or  lacerations  of  the 
scalp  or  face,  although  their  production  might  be  accounted  for  by 
an  alleged  fidl  during  parturition,  the  cause  of  these  wounds  would 
still  remain  to  be  explained. 

In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-bom  children,  the 
presence  of  effusions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or  on 
the  membranes  within,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances. 
Effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  new-bom  children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  criminal  violence.  Bach  case,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Effusions  on  the  membranes  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  are  generally  the  restdt  of  great  violence  to 
the  head. 

Twistinq  of  the  neck, — Ohildren  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the 
act  of  birth  by  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displace- 
ment of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
may  occur,  and  destroy  life.  Such  injuries  are  immediately  dis- 
covered by  an  examination  of  the  body.  It  should  be  rememoered 
that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and  that  it  always  possesses 
considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  self-delivery, — ^When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on 
the  head,  neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to 
uterine  action  or  to  an  accidental  fall,  it  is  common  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her  attempts  to  deliver  herself — 
the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidentid  result  of  these  efforts. 
A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon  the  nature, 
situation,  and  extent  of  the  injuries  ;  and  each  case  must  be  there- 
fore decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it.  A  medical  witness, 
however,  should  always  be  prepared  to  allow  that  a  woman  at  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety,  may  be  deprived 
of  all  judgment,  and  may  destiOT  her  offspring  without  being  con- 
scious of  what  she  is  doing.  It  is  therefore  a  sound  principle 
of  law  that  mere  appearances  of  violence  on  a  child's  body  are 
not  per  se  sufficient,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  inflicted,  or  the 
appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  in- 
tentional murder.  (Alison.)  But,  judging  from  the  verdicts  re- 
turned in  cases  which  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  appearances  which  would  be  considered  by  a  jury 
to  indicate  murderous  violence. 

Foxoer  of  exertion  in  recently-delivered  xoomen, — On  these  occa- 
sions, a  witness  will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the 
strength  or  capability  for  exertion,  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of 
women  shortly  after  child-birth.  Dr.  AUson  remarks  that  many 
respectable  medical  practitioners,  judging  only  from  what  they  have 
observed  among  the  higher  rankis,  are  liable  to  be  led  into  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  which  may  affect  their  evidence.  He  mentions  a 
case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back. 
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may  have  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was- 
foundj — the  kind  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  would 
suffice  to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged  cause.  There  is  na> 
doubt  that  a  new-bom  child  may  soon  perish  from  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature,  and  that  warm  clothing  is  required  for  the  preservation 
of  its  life.  An  inspection  of  the  body  should  never  be  omitted  on 
these  occasions,  because  it  might  turn  out  that  there  was  some  latent 
cause  of  natural  death  which  would  at  once  do  away  with  the  charge 
of  murder.  Admitting  that  the  child  had  died  from  cold,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  was  exposed  with  a  malicious  inten- 
tion that  it  should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malice  be  made  out, 
the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder,  and  unless  culpable  neg- 
lect is  proved,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  genenJ, 
women  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  them  :  hence  it  is  rare  to 
hear  of  convictions  for  child-murder  where  cold  was  the  cause  of 
death,  although  some  medical  jurists  have  called  this  infanticide  by 
omission. 

4.  Starvation, — ^A  new-bom  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die, 
and  no  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor 
any  pathological  changes  internally,  to  account  for  death.  This  is 
a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be  accidentally  combined 
with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the  mother,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without  food,  with 
the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  imprudence 
will  not  make  the  case  infanticide.  The  only  appearance  likely  to 
be  found  on  an  examination  of  the  body  would  be  complete  empti- 
ness of  the  alimentary  canal.  Without  corroborative  circumstantial 
evidence,  this  would  not  suffice  to  establish  the  cause  of  death  :  a 
medical  witness  could  only  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the  point. 
In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  snould 
be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of  food. 

5.  Immaturity  in  cases  of  abortion. — From  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wed 
(Nottingham  Lent  Ass.,  1848),  it  would  appear  that  if  by  the 
perpetration  of  abortion,  or  the  criminal  induction  of  premature 
labour,  a  child  be  bom  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine  life  that 
it  dies  merely  from  immaturity,  the  person  causing  the  abortion,  or 
leading  to  the  premature  birth,  maybe  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
A  midwife  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female 
who  was  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
child  was  bom  living,  but  died  five  hours  after  its  birth.  There 
was  no  violence  offered  to  it ;  and  its  death  appeared  to  be  due  en- 
tirely to  its  immaturity.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  child  sur- 
vived its  birth. 

Among  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  on  the  body  of  the 
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child  certain  marks  or  appearances  indicaiiTe  of  the  cause,  may  be 
mentioned  wounds,  strangulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.  Wowuk. — Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
death  in  cases  of  child-murder.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on 
the  body  of  a  child  which  has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The 
principal  questions  which  a  medical  witness  has  to  answer  are  : — 
1.  Whether  the  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  body  of  the  child  before 
or  after  death. — 2.  Whether  they  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
death — and  3.  Whether  they  resulted  from  accident  or  criminal  de- 
sign. The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  burning ,  and  evidence 
must  then  be  sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  skin. 
All  these  questions  have  been  fully  considered  in  treating  the 
subject  of  Wounds,  and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  special 
notice  in  this  place. 

Incised  wounds  found  on  the  bodies  of  new-bom  children  may  be 
referred  to  the  use  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  prisoner,  in  at- 
tempting to  sever  the  navel-string,  and  they  may  therefore  be  due 
to  accident.  This  point  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  wound  even 
of  a  severe  kind  might  be  thus  accidentally  inflicted.  In  such  cases 
we  should  always  expect  to  find  the  navel-string  ctU,  and  not  lace- 
rated. The  end  of  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  be 
stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  white  card.  This  will  in  general  suffice 
to  show  whether  it  has  been  cut  or  torn.  Woimds,  however  slight, 
should  not  be  overlooked  :  minute  pimctures  or  incisions  externally 
may  correspond  to  deep-seated  injury  of  vital  organs.  The  spinal 
marrow  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by  needles  or  stilettoes 
introduced  between  the  vertebrae,  the  skin  having  been 
drawn  down  before  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
valvular  character,  and  to  render  it  apparently  superficial  The 
brain  is  also  said  to  have  been  woimded,  by  similar  weapons, 
either  through  the  nose  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the  skull  (the 
fontanelles.) 

In  some  instances  the  body  of  a  child  is  found  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  allegation  in  defence  may  be  that  the  child  was  still-born,  and 
the  body  thus  treated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Dr. 
Toiilmouche  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  trial  in  France  in  1852.  As  the  woman  had  not  destroyed  the 
lungs,  experiments  on  these  organs  gave  satisfactory  results  of  per- 
fect respiration.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  were 
empty :  the  body  was  generally  drained  of  blood,  and  the  skin 
throughout  very  pale.  This  led  to  the  inference  that  the  mutilations 
must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  child  was  living  ;  and  as  all  the 
parts  were  healthy,  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  was  apparent.  Dr. 
Toulmouche  ascribed  the  death  of  the  child  to  the  wounds.  The 
woman  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  twenty  years'  confinement 
in  the  galleys.  (*Ann.  d'Hye.'  1863,  vol.  2,  p.  200.)  In  this 
country  she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a  verdict  of 
'  concealment  of  birth,'  and  have  been  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment. 
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lnjwr%€$  to  the  AeodL— It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  duriDg  a 
protncted  deliveiy  there  is  farmed  on  the  head  of  a  child  a  tumour 
contuning  either  serum,  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  If  a 
woman  has  been  secretly  delivered,  non-professional  persons  may 
ascribe  a  tumour  of  tlus  Idnd  to  violence,  whereas  it  may  reaUy  have 
been  produced  by  natural  causes.  The  tumour  is  generally  situated 
on  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  its  situation  depending  on  that  part 
of  the  head  wnich  presents  during  delivery.  After  the  discharge  of 
the  waters,  the  scalp  is  firmly  compressed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  and  subse(|uently  by  the  os  externum.  This  pressure  in- 
terferes with  the  curculation  through  the  skin,  and  causes  the  com- 
pressed portion  of  the  scalp  to  sw^  In  the  simplest  form  of  this 
tumour,  serum  only  is  found  in  the  swollen  part :  occasionally  this  is 
mixed  with  blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchymoses  of  the  scalp,  as 
well  as  of  the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  generally  no 
injury  to  the  bones,  nor  is  there  anv  laceration  of  the  skin  ex- 
ternally. In  other  cases  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  tumour  either 
under  the  scalp,  the  membrane  covering  the  skull  (pericranium),  or 
within  the  skull  itself.  The  term  Cephalssmaioma  or  CaptU  mcce- 
daneum  is  applied  to  a  tumour  which  nas  this  natural  origin  (p.  653, 
a$U€).  The  sanguineous,  is  more  likely  to  be  confoimded  with  the 
efiects  of  violence  than  the  serous  tumour ;  but  it  may  be  identified 
by  the  scalp  being  always  uninjured,  although  it  may  present  red- 
ness and  lividity.  Violenoe  from  blows  or  falls  which  would  pro- 
duce bloody  effusions  beneath  the  scalp,  or  within  the  skull,  would 
in  general  be  indicated  by  injury  to  the  skin  or  by  fracture  of  the 
bones. 

The  only  injuries  to  the  head  which  require  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  infanticide,  are  fractures  of  the  skull ;  and 
here  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  confine  our  attention 
is,  whether  the  fracture  arose  from  adcident  or  criminal  violence. 
The  rules  for  determininff  whether  these  injuries  were  inflicted 
during  life  or  after  death  nave  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See 
WouwDS,  pp.  201-326.) 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition 
without  necessarily  giving  rise  to  fracture,  yet  it  is  plaoed  beyond 
all  doubt  that  such  an  iniury  may  occur  by  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  uterus  forcing  the  head  of  a  child  against  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  Even  the  violent  compression  which  the  head  sometimes 
experiences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  may  suffice  for  the 
production  of  fracture.  (See  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. '  vol.  26, 
p.  75.) 

It  was  fonnerlv  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-bom 
children  were  ^ways  indicative  of  criminal  violenoe  ;  but  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  accidental  occurrence.  These  accidental  fracttures, 
it  is  to  be  observed^  are  generally  slight ;  they  commonly  amount 
merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the  sutures  and 
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extending  downwards  for  about  an  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of 
the  bone.  According  to  Dr.  Weber,  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
are  the  only  bones  Uable  to  be  fissured  or  fractured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  during  delivery ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  reported,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of 
fracture. 

The  possible  occurrence  of  an  injury  of  this  kind  as  the  result 
of  uterine  action  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-murder, 
to  explain  the  origin  of  fractures  which  could  not  fairly  or  reason- 
ably be  assigned  to  such  an  accident.  A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow, 
in  April  1862  (case  of  Ann  Irwin),  in  which  there  was  no  doubt, 
from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  fully  breathed,  and 
there  was  violence  to  the  head  which  satisfactorily  accounted  for  its 
death.  The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  was  deeply  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  lying 
beneath  the  scalp.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone  there 
was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four  inches,  and 
involving  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side  ;  it  was  in 
a  continuous  even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  peri- 
cranium, bones,  and  soft  parts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture,  were 
deeply  ecchymosed,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly 
on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  clotted  blood.  It 
was  impossible  to  refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  delivery,  or  to  violence  applied  after  death.  The 
prisoner  alleged  that  the  child  was  still-bom.  (See  *  Edin.  Monthly 
Jour.'  June  1853.) 

Accidental  fractures  and  effusions  of  blood  which  are  caused  by 
uterine  action,  may  be  in  general  recognized  by  their  slight  extent. 
In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  h^id,  the  injuries  are  commonly 
much  more  severe  :  the  bones  are  driven  in,  the  brain  protrudes, 
and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  severe  injuries  as  these 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  parturition.  Here, 
however,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  woman  was  unexpectedly 
seized  with  labour,  that  the  duld  was  expelled  suddenly  by  the 
violent  efforts  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  injuries  might  have 
arisen  from  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some  hard  surface — 
as  a  floor  or  pavement.  It. must  be  admitted  that  a  woman  may  be 
thus  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  delivered  while  in  the  erect  posture. 
Although  this  is  not  common  among  primiparous  women ;  and 
that  injuries  may  be  thus  accidentally  produced  on  the  head  of  a 
child. 

A  woman  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  fulness,  pro- 
duced by  the  descent  of  a  child,  from  the  feeling  which  leads  her  to 
suppose  that  she  ib  about  to  have  an  evacuation ;  and  thus  it  is 
dangerous,  when  a  labour  has  advanced,  to  allow  a  woman  to  yield 
to  this  feeling,  for  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the 
child  will  be  suddenly  bom.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Carluke,  has  reported 
two  cases  of  this  description,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  criminality.    In  one^  a  primipara,  the  child  waa 
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actually  bom  ttnder  these  circumstances,  but  itslife  was  f oitunately^ 
saved ;  had  there  been  no  other  convenience  than  a  privy  it 
must  have  been  inevitably  lost.  In  the  second,  although  a  case 
of  third  presnanc^,  the  female  was  equally  deceived  by  her  sensa- 
tions. (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Jan.  1846,  p.  11.)  It  is  true  that 
this  alleged  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent  and  specious 
defence  on  charges  of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  jurist  is 
bound  to  admit,  that  an  accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the 
middle  class,  may  also  occur  to  women  of  a  lower  class  without 
necessarily  implying  guilt. 

The  following  case  shows  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child 
may  occur  when  a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this 
instance  there  was  merely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head, 
and  the  navel-string  was  ruptuied  (not  cut)  three  inches  from  the 
navel.  The  child  did  not  suffer  from  the  fall,  and  continued  well 
until  six  days  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  died.  A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  was  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of  blood  was 
found  in  this  situation  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  there 
was  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes  ;  with  this  exception 
there  was  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  body.  ('  Association  Journal, '^ 
Oct.  14,  1853,  p.  901.)  Dr.  Porter  Smith,  of  Bath,  communicate 
to  me  a  case,  which  occurred  in  November  1856,  in  which  the  facts 
were  similar  to  those  above  related.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body,  however,  the  mother  was  charged  with 
murder.  The  right  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  there  was 
effusion  of  blood  intemiJly,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  external 
violence.  The  cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a  distance  of  two-and-a- 
half  inches  from  the  navel.  The  stomach  of  the  child  contained  the 
usiial  albuminous  and  mucous  matters  of  the  foetal  state,  without 
any  appearance  of  food.  The  limgs  contained  air,  and  were  highly 
crepitant ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were  in  uieir 
foetal  condition.  The  child  had  probably  been  drowned  in  the  dis- 
charges  from  want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  woman, 
who  admitted  that  the  child  fell  from  her  suddenly,  was  acqmtted. 
Dr.  Olshausen  has  published  four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each 
of  which  the  child  dropped  from  the  woman,  and  in  two  of  them 
there  were  fissures  in  the  parietal  bones.  The  children  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Sept. 
1860 ;  *  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)  Other  cases  of 
rapid  delivery  in  the  erect  posture,  are  reported  in  the  *  Lancet ' 
(Jan.  5,  1861,  p.  13).  In  these,  there  was  no  injury  to  the  child, 
although  in  one  case  the  delivery  took  place  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  pro- 
bability of  this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  of  such  fractures, 
if  he  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
delivery.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  must  be  accidental ; 
and  it  will  in  general  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  it.    When  the 
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fraotnres  are  aooompanied  bj  cuts,  punctmeB,  or  laoerations  of  the 
scalp  or  face,  although  their  production  might  be  accounted  for  by 
an  alleged  faJl  during  parturition,  the  cause  of  these  wounds  would 
still  remain  to  be  explained. 

In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-bom  children,  the 
presence  of  effusions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or  on 
the  membranes  within,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances. 
Effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp  are  by  no  meana 
uncommon  in  new-bom  children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  criminal  violence.  Each  case,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Effusions  on  the  membranes  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  are  generally  the  result  of  great  violence  to 
the  head. 

Twistinq  of  the  neck. — Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the 
act  of  birth  by  the  nedc  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displace- 
ment of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
may  occur,  and  destroy  life.  Such  injuries  are  immediately  dis- 
covered by  an  examination  of  the  body.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and  that  it  always  possesses 
considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  self -delivery, — When  the  marks  of  violence  foimd  on 
the  head,  neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to 
uterine  action  or  to  an  accidental  fall,  it  is  common  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her  attempts  to  deliver  herself — 
the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidentia  result  of  these  efforts. 
A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon  the  nature, 
situation,  and  extent  of  the  injuries  ;  and  each  case  must  be  there- 
fore decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it.  A  medical  witness, 
however,  should  always  be  prepared  to  allow  that  a  woman  at  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety,  may  be  deprived 
of  all  judgment,  and  may  destit>v  her  offispring  without  being  con- 
scious of  what  she  is  doing,  it  is  therefore  a  sound  principle 
of  law  that  mere  appearances  of  violence  on  a  child's  body  are 
not  per  se  sufficient,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  violence  was  Imowingly  and  intentionally  inflicted,  or  the 
appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  in- 
tentional murder.  (Alison.)  But,  judging  from  the  verdicts  re- 
turned in  cases  which  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  appearances  which  would  be  considered  by  a  juiy 
to  indicate  murderous  violence. 

Poxoer  of  exertion  in  recenUy-delivered  toome?i.~On  these  occa- 
sions, a  witness  will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the 
strength  or  capability  for  exertion,  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of 
women  shortly  after  child-birth.  Dr.  Alison  remarks  that  many 
respectable  medical  practitioners,  judging  only  from  what  they  have 
observed  among  the  higher  ranks,  are  liable  to  be  led  into  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  which  may  affect  their  evidence.  He  mentions  a 
case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back. 
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two  or  three  days  after  her  deliveiy.  (Case  of  Andermm^  Aberdeen 
Spring  Circ.  1829.)  Instances  have  even  oocvured  in  which  women 
have  walked  six  and  eight  miles,  on  the  very  day  of  their  delivery, 
without  sensible  inoonyenience.  (' Criminal  Law,' p.  161.)  In  one 
case  (SmiJthy  Ayr  Spring  Circ.  1824),  the  woman  was  en^;aged  in 
reaping, — she  retired  to  a  little  distance,  effected  her  dehvery  by 
herself,  and  went  on  with  her  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
appearing  only  a  little  thinner  and  paler  than  usual.  In  Rtg,  v. 
StowUr  (Wells  Aut.  Ass.  1865),  two  witnesses  proved  that  the 
prisoner,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  was  at  work 
with  them  in  a  field  about  800  yards  from  a  pond  in  which  the  body 
was  afterwards  found.  They  left  the  prisoner  weeding,  returned 
in  about  an  hour,  and  she  was  not  then  in  the  field.  After  a  time 
ahe  returned,  sat  on  a  bank,  and  then  resumed  her  work.  The 
witnesses  noticed  that,  on  her  return,  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
her  appearance.  In  this  short  interval  she  had  been  delivered,  had 
disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child,  and  resumed  her  work,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  A  firm  resolution,  with  a  desire  to  conceal 
her  shame,  may  enable  a  woman,  immediately  after  her  delivery,  to 
perform  acts  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her  child 
which,  from  ordinary  experience,  might  appear  to  be  far  beyond  her 
strength. 

In  Rtg.  V.  May  (Court  of  Exchequer,  May  1857),  for  con- 
cealment of  birth,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  domestic 
servant,  had  been  sent  to  market  with  some  poultry.  On  her  return, 
she  asked  the  boy  who  drove  the  cart  to  stop.  He  did  so  :  she  got 
out  and  went  to  a  recess  in  the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in 
five  minutes  she  was  observed  following  the  cart,  and  she  walked 
home  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  She  went  about  her  usual 
work  on  that  and  the  following  day.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  recess,  and  it  was  subsequently  foimd  there.  One 
witness  heard  it  cry,  but  it  soon  died. 

Condxmona, — The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  contents  of 
this  chapter  are  : — 

1.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  acci- 
dental nature. 

2.  That  some  forms  of  violent  death  are  not  necessarily  attended 
with  external  signs  indicative  of  violence. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  during  delivery. 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suffocation  or  drowning 
are  not  apparent,  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have 
breathed. 

5.  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  may  often  furnish  im- 
portant evidence. 

6.  That  some  women  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  to 
exert  themselves  and  walk  great  distances. 

7.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  speedily  die  from  exposiure  to  cold 
or  from  want  of  food. 

8.  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  arise 
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from  the  action  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  duzing 
delive^. 

9.  lliat  women  may  be  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  an  erect 
postore  :  the  umbilical  cord  is  under  these  drcumstances  sometimes 
ruptured,  and  the  child  may  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  yiolence  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be 
sometimes  referred  to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  woman  to  aid 
her  delivery. 


CHAPTER  53. 

DEATH     OF    THB    CHILD    FROM     STRAKOTTLATIOir. — SnUVOTTULTIOir    BT    TRH 
NAVBL-STBIKa. — ACCmSNTAL  XABKS  BRSXliBLUVQ  TH08B  OF  STHAXQULA- 

TICK. — CONSTRICTION  BKFORB  AND   AFTKR  DSATH. BXFORB  AND  AFTIB 

BRBATHINO. — BXFORB  AND  AFTBR  THB  SETBRANCB  OF  THB  WATBL-STBINO, 
— EXAMINATION  OF  WOMEN. — MEDICAL  RBSFONSIBILXTT. 

Among  the  forms  of  violent  death  which  are  generally  attended 
with  appearances  indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following  . — 

7.  Strangulation, — The  destruction  of  a  new-bom  child  by 
strangulation  is  not  an  unfrequent  form  of  child-murder  ;  and  here 
a  medical  jurist  has  to  encounter  the  difficulty,  that  the  strangu- 
lation may  have  been  accidentally  produced  by  a  twisting  of  the 
umbilical  cord  round  the  neck  during  delivery.  We  must  not 
hastily  conclude,  from  the  red  and  swoUen  appearance  of  the  head 
and  face  of  a  chUd  when  found  dead,  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
strangulation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  errors  were  formerly  made 
with  respect  to  this  appearance  ;  for  Dr.  Hunter  observes  : — *  When 
a  child's  head  or  face  looks  swollen,  and  is  very  red  or  black,  the 
vulgar,  because  hanged  people  look  so,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it 
must  have  been  strsoigled.  But  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  ui  natural 
births,  and  that  the  sweUii^  and  deep  colour  go  gradually  off  if  the 
child  live  but  a  few  days.  This  appearance  is  particularly  observable 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  navel-string  happens  to  g^  the  child's 
neck,  and  where  its  head  happens  to  be  bom  some  time  before  its 
body.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  27.) 

Strangiilation  by  the  navelrs^ring  can  of  course  refer  to  those  cases 
only  in  which  it  becomes  firmly  twisted  round  the  neck  after  the 
child  has  breathed.  This  is  ratiier  a  rare  occiirrence,  because  under 
these  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes  place  by  compres- 
sion of  the  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation  before 
the  act  of  breathing  is  performed.  The  only  internal  appearance 
met  with  in  death  &om  this  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of 
lividity  of  the  face,  is  very  common  in  new-bom  cluldren  when  the 
labour  has  been  tedious  and  difficult ;  and  therefore,  unless  there  ^ 
were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure  about  the  neck,  with  a  pro*    ^1 
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trorion  of  the  tongne,  such  appearanoes  would  not  justify  any  sua- 
picion  of  death  from  strangulation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the 
wilful  application  of  any  extraneous  constricting  force  to  the  neck, 
would  be  known  from  the  accidental  strangulation  caused  by  the 
cord,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  there  would  be  a  livid  or 
eochymosed  mark  or  depression  on  the  neck,  while  in  the  latter 
there  would  not.  Severe  violence  to  the  neck  of  a  new-bom  child 
may  produce  in  the  seat  uf  constriction  not  only  eochymosis  but  a 
laceration  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  windpipe  ;  but  these  appearances 
are  not  always  present  in  homicidal  strangulation.  In  April  1861, 
Dr.  Evans,  of  Sunderland,  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  new-bom  child  which  had  been  destroyed  by  strangu- 
lation. Great  violence  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
discolouration  in  the  course  of  the  ligature,  or  of  ecchymosis  in  the 
tissues  beneath.  The  muscles  compressed  were  very  dark  in  colour. 
In  most  cases  when  a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  neck  during  life  the 
akin  above  and  below  it,  becomes  much  swollen  and  presents  an 
cedematous  character.  This  indicates  an  application  of  violence 
when  there  is  stiU  some  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  child. 

The  navel-string  itself  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  constriction,  and 
the  mark  or  depression  may  sometimes  present  an  appearance  of 
eochymosis.  Among  various  cases  which  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  this  statement,  is  the  following,  reported  by  Mr.  Foster.  In 
April  1846  he  was  sunmioned  to  attend  a  lady  in  labour  with  her 
first  child.  The  labour  was  of  a  lingering  kind,  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  head  ;  and  the  child  came  into  the  world  dead.  The  navel- 
string^  was  found  coiled  three  times  round  the  neck,  passing  under 
the  right  armpit ;  and  upon  removing  it  three  paraUel  ducolaured 
depressions  were  distinctly  evident.  These  extended  completely 
round  the  neck,  and  corresponded  to  the  course  taken  by  the  ooUs. 
The  child  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  strangled.  ('  Med.  Craz.'  voL 
37,  p.  485.)  Had  this  child  been  bom  secretly,  this  state  of  the 
neck  miffht  have  created  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicidal  violence. 
Strangulation  after  birth  could  not,  however,  have  been  alleged, 
becaiise  there  would  have  been  no  proof  of  respiration.  When  a 
blue  mark  is  found  on  the  neck  of  a  child  whose  lungs  retain  their 
foetal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  ceeteris  paribus,  that  it  has 
been  accidentally  occasioned  by  the  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord 
during  delivery.  Mr.  Price  has  communicated  to  the  same  journal 
the  accoimt  of  a  case  in  which  the  cord,  which  was  short,  was  so 
tightly  twisted  around  the  neck  of  a  child,  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished.  There  was  in 
this  instance  a  deep  groove  formed  on  the  neck,  conveying  the 
impression  to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  knowleds^e  of  the  facts,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  say 
that  the  child  had  been  wilfully  strangled  by  a  rope.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
Tol.  38,  p.  40.)  A  diagnosis  might  have  been  formed,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs.     Dr.  Mutter 
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met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  bom  dead,  and  the  cord  was 
tlffhtly  twisted  round  its  neck  ;  when  removed,  the  neck  exhibited 
a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining ;  but  on 
cutting  into  this  mark,  no  ecchymosis  was  found.  (*  North.  Jour. 
Med.'  Jan.  1845,  p.  190.)  In  Beg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Asa. 
1860),  the  material  (question  was,  whether  a  mark  round  the  neck 
had  been  caused  accidentally  by  the  navel-string  :  this  was  denied 
by  the  medical  witness.  A  similar  question  also  arose  in  another 
important  case — Beg.  v.  Pyne  (Gloucester  Winter  Ass.  1868). 

Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leith,  has  directed  attention  to  an  important 
fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-bom  child,  and 
the  medical  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  from  their  condition 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  live  birth.  Referring  to  Mr.  Price's  case, 
in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  child, 
he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  have  occurred  to  himself,  the 
child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  head ;  but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  have  been 
strangled  and  bom  .dead  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,  a 
ehild  might  die  apparently  strangled,  and  not  be  bom  alive,  although 
it  might  have  so  breathed  during  birth  that  the  lungs  would  present 
all  the  characters  of  respiration.  If  the  circumstances  were  not 
known,  a  medical  man  might  be  led  to  say  that  the  child  had  been 
bom  alive,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  ('  Edin.  Med. 
Jour.'  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.)  The  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  is,  however,  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  live  birth. 

From  these  cases  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  the 
depression  on  the  neck,  furnishes  no  distinction  between  constriction 
produced  by  criminal  means,  and  that  which  may  result  accidental^ 
from  the  navel-string.  In  tiie  following  case  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841, 
vol.  1,  p.  127),  a  woman  chaiged  with  the  murder  of  her  diild  by 
strangulation  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  The  child 
had  fully  and  perfectly  breathed  :  the  lungs  weighed  one  thousand 
grains,  and  when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  water,  even  after 
iirm  compression.  There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck, 
which  was  superficially  ecchymosed  in  some  parts.  From  an  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  a 
mark  on  the  neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the  umbiUcal  cord, 
during  attempts  at  self-delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman:  she  was 
nevertheless  convicted  and  condemned  to  a  severe  punishment, 
chiefly  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  two  medical  witnesses,  that  a 
soft  and  yielding  substance  like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not  produce 
a  depression  and  ecchymosis  on  the  neck  of  a  child  during  birth. 
They  attributed  the  mark  to  the  wilful  application  of  a  ligature  like 
a  ga^r  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  N^^er  clearly  show  that  tiie 
umbilical  cord  has  sufficient  strength  to  produce  fatal  constriction. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1841,  loc.  dt.) 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Annales  d'Hygi^ne '  (at  p.  428),  will 
be  found  the  report  of  another  case,  suggesting  many  important 
reflections  in  regard  to  the  medical  juriapnidence  of  infanticide.  In 
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this  instance  the  nayel-string  and  the  membranes  were  actually  used 
by  a  woman  as  a  means  of  strangulation ;  the  child  had  not  breathed, 
but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breathing.  There  was  superficial 
eochymosis  on  each  side  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  defence 
was,  that  the  child  was  bom  with  the  cord  around  its  neck,  and 
that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  accidentally  strangled  ;  but  the 
medical  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been  violently 
stretched,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  stran^lation.  The  child  had 
not  brecUhedy  and  the  medical  witnesses  considered  that  it  had  been 
bom  dead,  owing  to  the  violence  used  by  the  woman.  The  cause  of 
death  here  was  certainly  not  strangulation,  but  arrested  circulation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  case  proves  that  ecchymosis  (a  blue  mark) 
may  be  the  result  of  violent  constriction  produced  by  the  navel- 
strmg.  A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  M'Cann,  in  September  1838,  in 
which  the  navel-string,  which  was  of  its  full  length,  had  been  used 
as  the  means  of  strangulation.  It  was  twisted  once  round  the  neck, 
passed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  neck 
again,  forming  a  noose  or  knot,  which,  pressing  upon  the  throat, 
must  have  caused  strangulation,  as  the  ton^e  was  protruded,  and 
there  were  other  clear  indications  of  the  child  having  been  strangled. 
The  hydrostatic  test  applied  to  the  lungs  proved  that  respiration  had 
been  performed. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deep,  broad,  much  ecchymosed, 
and  there  is  extravasation  of  blood  beneath,  with  injury  to  the 
muscles  or  trachea,  and  ruffling  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is 
impossible  to  attribute  these  appearances  to  accidental  compression 
by  the  navel-string.  The  lividity  produced  by  it  in  the  cases  hitherto 
observed  has  been  only  slight  and  partial,  and  unaccompanied  by 
laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injury  to  deep-seated  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  homicidal  strangulation,  as  much  more  violence  is  commonly 
used  than  is  necessary  for  destroying  life,  we  may  expect  to  find 
great  ecchymosis  and  extensive  injury  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 
On  some  occasions  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  discovery  of  a. 
rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round  the  neck  ;  or,  if  this  be 
not  found,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been  used  will  be 
discovered  in  the  indentations  or  irregularly-ecchymosed  spots  left, 
on  the  skin — the  depressed  portions  of  skin  being  generally  white, 
and  the  raised  edges  livid  or  oedematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  child  can  be  bom  with  the  navel- 
string  so  tightly  rotmd  the  neck  as  to  produce  great  depression  of 
the  skin  and  ecchymosis,  i.e.  to  simulate  homicidal  strangulation, 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  act  of  respiration  fully  and  com- 
pletely. It  is  important,  therefore,  when  this  hypothesis  is  raised 
in  order  to  account  for  a  suspicious  mark  on  the  neck,  to  examine 
closely  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Unless  the  cord  be  designedly  put 
round  the  neck  of  the  child  after  the  head  has  protruded,  the  effect^ 
of  the  expulsive  efibrts  of  the  uterus,  when  a  coil  has  become 
<iceidentaUy  twisted  round  the  neck,  would  be  to  tighten  the  cord, 
compress  tibe  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by  arresting  the  maternal 
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circulation,  at  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would  eflectnally 
prevent  the  act  of  breathing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present  the 
appearances  met  with  in  stul-bom  children  generally  ;  but  the  case 
wluch  occurred  to  Dr.  Williamson  (p.  575)  ^ows  that  this  state  of 
things  may  sometimes  occur,  and  that  a  child  may  breathe,  and  die 
strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  body  is  entirely  bom. 
Medical  witnesses,  however,  should  not  be  too  readv  to  accept  such 
a  suggestion  :  a  careful  examination  of  the  neck  will  show  whether 
a  ligature  has  or  has  not  been  wilfully  applied  after  birth.  In  Beg, 
V.  Bohmson  (Lewes  Sunmier  Ass.  1853),  there  was  around  the 
neck,  the  mark  of  a  ligature  which  had  been  tied  very  tightly.  The 
child  had  fully  breathed,  and  according  to  the  medical  evidence  it 
had  died  from  strangulation,  owing  to  an  accidental  twisting  of  the 
cord  during  delivery.  In  examining  a  suspicious  mark  onuie  neck 
of  a  new-bom  infant,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  it  does  not,  by 
its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations  which  may 
render  it  certain  that  a  ligature  has  been  wilfully  employed  after 
birth.  When  it  is  foimd  that  a  child  has  fully  breathed,  the 
presence  of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  oedematous  mark  on  the  neck 
with  injury  to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  casteris  paribus,  presumptive 
of  homicidal  strangulation.  Death  from  accidental  constriction  of 
the  cord  during  delivery  should,  as  a  general  rule,  leave  the  lungs 
in  their  foetal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  maybe  accidentally  produced  by  the 
navel-string  without  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life.  Two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Professor  Busch  ('  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.'  voL  10,  p.  5^9)  ;  and  a  cl^dmay  be  destroyed  without 
ecchymosis  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  constriction  pro- 
duced by  it.  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangulation  from  twisting 
of  the  cord  during  birth  than  is  commonly  believed.  Out  of  190 
cases  Dr.  Churchill  foimd  the  cord  round  the  neck  in  fifty-two 
children,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  was  eighteen  inches  long; 
Dr.  N^grier  foimd  it  round  the  neck  in  twenty  cases  out  of  166 
natural  labours.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1841,  voL  1,  p.  137.) 

The  appeanrances  met  with  in  tiie  bod v  in  death  from  strangulation 
have  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  387  <mte).  The  facts  of  a 
case  communicated  to  me  in  March  1865,  by  Mr.  Cann  of  Dawlish, 
will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  appearances  which  may  present 
themselves  in  a  new-bom  child.  A  maid-servant  in  a  family  was 
secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  When  the  body  was  foimd,  it  was  ob- 
served to  be  full-grown,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  tape  whidi  had  been 
tied  tightly  in  a  bow,  twice  round  the  neck.  The  tongue  protruded 
between  the  lips ;  two  deep  furrows  were  found  round  the  neck 
after  the  removal  of  the  tape  ;  there  was  great  oedema  with  swelling 
of  the  skin  between  and  above  them,  and  the  right  hand  was 
clenched.  The  lungs  were  of  a  light-red  colour ;  they  filled  the 
chest,  were  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  water,  even 
when  divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  submitted  to 
strong  pressure.     They  weighed,  however,  only  626  grains.    The 
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heart  waa  healthy  :  the  right  side  contained  some  coagnla  of  blood 
— the  left  side  was  empty ;  the  foramen  ovale  was  open.  The 
scalp  was  much  congested,  the  congestion  almost  amounting  to 
small  effusions  of  bl^>d ;  the  pia  mater  was  also  congested.  The 
inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  child  had  been 
bom  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The  lungs 
were  as  light  as  they  usually  are  in  the  foetal  state,  showing  that, 
although  they  had  received  air,  the  pulmonary  circulation  had  not 
been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  marks  resembling  those  of  strang^dation. — ^In  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  of  a  child  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally produced  by  forcibly  bending  the  head  forwards  on  the 
chest,  especially  when  this  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently 
after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm.  It  may  occur  also,  as  an 
accident  during  laboiur.  Such  a  mark  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
effect  of  homicidal  violence.  It  has  been  a  question  whether,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constriction  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  might  not  cause,  diuing  its  contractions^  an 
ecchjrmosed  mark  on  the  neck.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
case  reported  which  bears  out  this  view  ;  and  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  any  such  result  shoidd  follow. 

The  discolouration  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches — situated 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  any  ligature.  These  marks  may  depend  on  the  forcible 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  the  indentations  have  been  known  to  correspond — a  fact  which 
has  at  once  led  to  a  suspiciq;n  of  the  cause  of  pressure  and  the 
mode  of  death.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  superficial  mottling  of  the  skin  occurs  after  death  in  new-bom 
infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  pressure  only  may  have  been 
accidentally  produced.  This  would  not  be  attended  with  ecchymosis, 
and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing  the 
discoloured  spots  with  the  siurounding  skin.  It  may  be  alleged,  in 
defence,  that  such  marks  might  have  been  accidentally  produced — 
1.  By  the  forcible  pressure  produced  by  the  child's  head  during 
labour.  2.  They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  violent  attempts 
made  by  a  woman  at  self-delivery,  during  a  paroxyism  of  pain. 
This  explanation  is  admissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries 
which,  by  any  reasonable  construction,  might  be  caused  during 
labour  ;  but  supposing  the  marks  to  have  been  certainly  produced 
after  the  complete  birth  of  the  body,  it  will  not  of  course  apply. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  necks  of  new-bom  children,  Mr.  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one  of 
a  singular  kind.  In  February  1846  he  was  present  at  a  delivery  in 
which  a  child  was  expelled  rather  suddenly  ;  and  after  making  two 
or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died.  Whilst  endeavouring  to  restore 
animation,  he  observed  a  bright-red  mark  extending  completely 
across  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  one  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  strangu- 
lation with  a  cord^  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued  round 
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to  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  was  of  a  Tivid  red  colour,  and  not  like 
a  bruise  or  ecchymosis,  but  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
recent  excoriation.  It  was  most  clearly  defined  in  &ont,  where  it 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it  became 
diffused  at  the  sides.  The  face  was  not  swollen,  and  there  was  no 
fulness  of  the  veins.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  379.)  A  distinction 
in  this  instance  might  have  been  based  upon  the  colour  of  the 
mark — the  uninjured  state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
gestion of  the  face  and  venous  system.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is 
of  some  importance,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  exa- 
mination of  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child  alleged  to  have  been  / 
strangled.  Another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's 
inquest,  was  published  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37, 
p.  530),  in  which  red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-bom 
child  were  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils 
during  a  supposed  attempt  at  suffocation.  Mr.  Hose  examined 
them  closely,  and  considered  that  they  were  naevi  (mother's  marks), 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  infant. 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  he 
will  imdertake  to  swear  that  the  ligature  or  the  fingers  had  been, 
applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  before  or  after  its  death,  or  before  or 
after  it  had  breathed.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  exter- 
nal marks  of  strangulation  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in. 
the  appearances,  whether  the  constriction  is  made  during  life,, 
or  immediately  after  death  while  the  body  is  warm.  CaspePs  ex- 
periments render  it  highly  probable,  that  when  a  constricting  force 
is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour 
after  death,  the  marks  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  by 
any  appearance  from  those  made  on  a  living  body.  ( ^ochenschrift ," 
Jan.  1837.)  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  stated^ 
that  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not,  provided  it  be  living^ 
and  the  blood  circulating,  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  will  pre- 
sent precisely  the  same  oiaracters. 

In  the  absence  of  any  visible  discolouration  of  the  skin,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  una  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  meana- 
of  constriction  not  having  been  applied  during  life.  What  we  are 
entitled  to  say  from  observed  facts  is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the 
ligature  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  constriction,  either  in  a 
living  or  a  recently  dead  diild  :  althou^^h  we  might  expect  that  there 
would  be  few  cases  of  deliberate  child-murder  in  which,  when 
strangulation  was  resorted  to,  there  would  not  be  some  ecchymosed 
mark  or  discolouration,  chieflyfrom  the  presumption  that  great  and 
unnecessciry  force  is  suddenly  applied.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  a  slighter  force  woidd  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  appearance 
on  that  of  an  adult. 

Another  question  has  been  put — namely,  whether  a  medical  wit- 
ness will  undertake  to  say  that  the  constricting  force  had  not  been 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  child  until  after  its  body  had  been. 
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entirely  bom.  This,  of  coimie,  must  be  a  pure  matter  of  spectila- 
tion.  The  appearance  caused  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  neck  of 
a  living  child,  would  not  be  different  whether  the  child  was  partially 
or  entirely  bom.  If  the  child  had  actually  breathed,  the  appear- 
ances in  the  body  would  be  the  same,  and  there  are  no  medical 
facts  by  which  it  coidd  be  determined  whether  the  act  of  strangula- 
tion proved  fatal  during  birth  or  afterwards.  A  medical  witness 
has  also  had  this  question  put  to  him — ^Whether  the  strangulation 
occurred  before  or  after  the  navel-string  was  severed.  It  would 
appear  that  the  severance  of  the  cord  has  been  sometimes  regarded 
inlaw  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being  established  in 
the  child  ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  depending  on  a  want  of 
proper  information  respecting  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
birtii.  Respiration,  and  therefore  an  independent  circulation,  may 
take  place  before  the  cord  is  divided  ;  and  its  severance,  which  is 
never  likely  to  occur  until  after  entire  birth,  cannot  consequentiy 
beconsidered  as  a  botmdary  between  a  child  which  is  really  bom  alive, 
and  one  which  is  bom  dead.  A  premature  severance  might  possibly 
endanger  the  life  of  a  child,  instead  of  giving  it  an  independent  ex- 
istence. A  healthy  and  vigorous  child  may  continue  to  live,  and 
breathe  independently  of  the  mother,  before  the  division  of  the  cord, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  severance  is  made,  depends  on  mere  acci- 
dent. Hence  the  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck  of  a  living  and 
breathing  child,  must  be  the  same  whether  the  cord  has  been  divided 
or  not.  The  entire  birth  of  the  body  is,  however,  now  considered 
to  be  complete  although  the  navel-string  has  not  been  divided. 

8.  Poisonmg. — ^This  is  placed  among  the  possible  means  of  per- 
petrating child-murder,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  new-born  children 
being  thus  destroyed.  The  earliest  age  at  which  I  have  known  a 
trial  to  take  place  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  poison  was  two 
months.  (JRex  v.  South,  Norf.  Aut.  Circ.  1834.)  A  quantity  of 
arsenic  was  given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  tliree  hours  and  a 
quarter  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  At  this  age  the 
case  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of  infanticide  in  a  medico-legal 
signification,  because  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  would 
be  the  cause  of  death  ;  the  question  of  life  or  live  birth  would  not 
Te<juire  to  be  entered  into.  If  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  death  from 
poison  should  be  suspected,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  usual  way. 
Some  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfuUy 
destroyed  a  week  or  two  after  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium 
or  excessive  doses  of  purgative  medicine.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  been 
also  used  to  destroy  life. 

In  cases  in  which  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison,  there  is  gene- 
rally great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the 
guilty  person.  The  fluid  food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixture 
of  poison  easy,  and  as  many  persons  may  have  access  to  this  food, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  criminal.  In  one  instance 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  an  illegitimate  child  had  been  placed 
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out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  a  good  social  position.  It 
was  noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was 
sick,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  the  child  died.  On  inspec- 
tion arsenic  was  found  in  the  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  the 
cause  of  death.  There  was  no  suspicion  against  the  nurse ;  butastroiuf 
suspicion  fell  on  the  mother,  from  the  circumstances  above  mentione<C 
There  was  evidence,  however,  that  the  child  was  not  at  any  time  fed 
by  the  mother  when  she  visited  it,  and  that  the  mother  had  no  access 
to  the  child^s  food.  No  poison  could  be  traced  to  her  possession, 
and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse,  who  was  present,  to  give  any- 
thing to  the  infant.  The  only  fact  that  transpired  was  that,  at 
each  visit,  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  was  observed  to  rub  its  gums 
with  her  fingers,  and  soon  after  her  visits,  sickness  followed.  &ere 
was  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed  small  quantities  of 
arsenic  imder  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  administered  the 
poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child ! 

Concl-udons. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks : — 

1.  That  congestion  of  the  face  and  head  in  a  new-bom  child,  is 
not  a  proof  of  death  from  strangulation. 

2.  That  strangulation  can  take  place  only  in  children  which  have 
breathed. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental 
twisting  of  the  navel-string  round  its  neck. 

4.  That  the  navel-string  may  produce  a  livid  or  ecchymosed 
depression  on  the  neck,  like  any  other  ligature. 

5.  The  marks  on  the  neck  produced  by  accidental  causes,  may 
resemble  those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

6.  That  the  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  navel- 
string  or  any  other  ligature,  is  the  same,  if  the  child  be  living^ 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

7.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  child  has  been  par- 
iially  or  entirely  bom. 

8.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  the  neck  of  a  living  child  is 
the  same  whether  the  navel-string  has  or  has  not  been  severed. 

9.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  strangulation,  without 
this  fact  being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck. 
This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of 
force  used. 

Examination  of  women.  Medical  Beaponsibility. — ^In  general 
it  is  the  mother  of  the  child  who  is  charged  with  the  murder,  and 
in  this  case  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  connect  her  with  the 
child,  to  determine  whether  she  has  or  has  not  been  recently 
delivered.  Medical  evidence  may  show  that  the  date  of  delivery  does 
or  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
child.  The  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  recent  delivery  both  in 
the  living  and  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere  fully  described. 
(See  Delivery,  a^ite,  p.  474.)  These  appearances  necessarily  vanr 
according  to  the  time  at  whidi  the  examination  is  made.     M.  Toiil- 
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mouche  has  reported  in  detail  several  cases  showing  the  post-mortem 
appearances  met  with  at  different  dates.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  1864, 2, 349. ) 

If  the  reputed  mother  of  the  child  is  dead,  a  coroner  or  magis- 
trate may  issue  an  order  for  a  post-mortem  examinatioh  of  the 
body,  and  the  case  will  present  no  diflSculty ;  if  living,  a  serious 
question  may  arise  as  to  medical  responsibility.  In  general,  a 
woman  consents  to  be  examined,  but  it  may  happen  that  she  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  An  innocent  woman  is 
just  as  likely  to  refuse  permission  as  one  who  is  guilty ;  but,  if 
circumstances  point  to  one  out  of  several  women  in  a  household, 
the  refusal  to  permit  an  examination  woidd  of  course  be  interpreted 
against  her.  It  has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
medical  men  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  enforcing  an 
examination  of  suspected  women,  and  by  threats  or  otherwise,  they 
have  compelled  her  to  undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is 
in  the  highest  degree  indecent  and  improper ;  but  when  a  woman 
willingly,  consents  to  be  examined,  a  medical  man  is  justified  in 
making  an  examination,  and  giving  evidence  thereon.  It  would, 
however,  be  only  fair  in  such  a  case  to  give  her  the  warning  which 
every  magistrate  and  coroner  is  bound  to  give  to  any  woman  charged 
with  murder,  before  requiring  an  answer  to  a  question  which  may 
be  used  in  evidence  against  her  at  the  subsequent  trial. 

The  case  is  widely  different,  however,  when  a  medical  man  takes 
this  authority  upon  himself,  and  compels  a  suspected  woman  un- 
willingly, or  under  duress,  to]  submit  to  a  physical  examination. 
By  taking  this  illegal  course,  he  is  forcibly  compelling  a  woman 
accused  of  murder,  to  produce  positive  proof  of  her  gmlt — such  a 
course  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  English 
jurisprudence.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  officiousness  on 
the  part  of  a  medical  man  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
cases.  The  first  of  them  is  noticed  in  the  *  Lancet,^  May  29,  1869. 
A  surgeon  and  an  inspector  of  police,  at  Hitcliin,  insisted  upon 
examining  two  women,  a  mother  and  daughter,  in  order  to  de- 
termime  whether  either  of  them  had  been  lately  delivered  of  a 
child.  This  was  against  their  consent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
husband  and  father.  He  brought  an  action  against  them  and 
recovered  damages.  ('Lancet,'  Sept.  2,  1871,  p.  333.)  The  other 
case  was  that  of  Weir  and  Wife  v.  Hodgson  (Liverpool  Winter 
Ass.  1801.)  The  dead  body  of  a  child  had  been  found  near  the 
house  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant,  a  surgeon,  went  with  an 
inspector  of  police  to  see  Mrs.  Weir  ;  and,  having  informed  her  that 
she  was  suspected  of  having  had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come 
to  examine  her  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  that  she  must 
submit.  She  refused  at  first,  and  proposed  to  send  for  a  medical 
man  whom  she  knew.  In  the  end  the  defendant  examined  her, 
and  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  2001.  damages  for  the  assault !  .  .  The  police  can  give 
no  legal  power  to  a  medical  man  to  make  such  an  examination  in  a 
suspected  case,  and  the  idtimate  consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted 
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by  threats  or  intimidation,  will  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  indecent 
assault. 

A  coroner  issuing  an  order  for  the  compulsory  examination  of  a 
woman  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  actmg  uUra  vires,  and 
any  medical  man  obeying  it,  woidd  incur  a  serious  responsi- 
bility. In  August  1871  a  case  occurred  near  Leominster,  which 
has  placed  this  question  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  in  a  painful 
light.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  a  clergyman,  committed  suicide 
rather  than  submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  two  medical  men 
imder  the  order  of  a  coroner.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  alleged  infanticide.  A  suspicion  arose 
that  this  young  lady  had  been  recently  delivered.  Two  medical 
gentlemen,  provided  with  a  written  order  from  the  coroner,  went  to 
the  rectory  where  the  lady  was  residing,  and  requested  an  inter- 
view with  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had 
recently  had  a  child.  She  refused  to  see  them,  and  subsequently 
destroyed  herself.  All  the  particidars  of  this  tragedy  have  not 
been  made  known,  but  the  attempt  to  examine  this  yoimg  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  against  her  on  a  charge  of 
child-murder,  appears  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on  her  mind  as  to 
lead  to  suicide.  The  fragmentary  particulars  of  this  sad  case 
will  be  found  in  the  *  Lancet'  for  1871,  voL  2,  pp.  333, 471,  and  477. 

The  6  &  7  WilL  IV.  c.  89,  imder  which  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  coroner  on  this  occasion,  empowers  a  medical  man  to  examine 
a  dead  body,  and  give  evidence  touching  the  cause  of  death ;  but 
it  says  nothing  about  the  examination  of  living  women.     Such  an 
order  would  be  obviously  illegal,  and  a  medical  man  acting  under 
it  would  render  himself  liable  to  an  action  for  an  indecent  assault* 
It  can  only  be  by  consent  of  the  person  inculpated  that  a  personal 
examination  for  evidence  can  be  made.     The  criminal  tnal  now 
pending  in  the  Tichbome  case,  has  furnished  a  good  illustration  of 
the  care  taken  by  our  judges  that  an  accused  person  shall  not  un- 
knowingly furnish  evidence  against  himself.     It  was  alleged  that  if 
the  '  claimant '  had  been  bled  in  the  temporal  artery,  a  scar  would 
remain  ;   and  a  proposition  was  made  that  he  should  be  then 
examined  by  two  medical  witnesses  who  had  been  called  for  the 
prosecution.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  ruled  that  such 
an  examination  could  not  be  made  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
accused.     This  was  given,  and  the  examination  accordingly  took 
place  in  court.     A  similar  rule  has  been  long  acted    on  m  the 
Scotch  Courts.     Thus  in  a  divorce  case  tried  in  1860  (Edinburgh 
Sessions  cases,  1860),  the  Court  refused  to  receive  certain  evidence 
which  was  tendered  regarding  the  condition  of  a  woman,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  compel  her  to  submit  to  another  ex- 
amination, and  the  evidence  tendered  would  therefore  have  been 
entirely  ex  parte.      In  July  1873,  in  a  suit  of  nullity  in  the  "RTigliah 
Divorce  Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen  was  obliged  to  decide  the  case  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  husband  only.     The  wife  refused  to  submit  to 
an  examination,   and  there  was  no  legal  power  to  compel  her 
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to  undergo  this,  against  her  will.     (HewUt  v.  Pery,  falsely  called 
Hewitt y  July  1873.) 

These  cases  suffice  to  show  the  course  which  a  medical  wiiaiess 
should  pursue  on  all  occasions  in  which  a  person  does  not  Tcdnii- 
tiurily  consent  to  a  personal  examination. 
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Date  of  birth. — Medical  evidence  has  occasionally  been  demanded 
in  Courts  of  law  respecting  the  actual  date  of  birth  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  period  of  a  few  days,  hours,  or  even  minutes  was  required 
to  prove  the  attainment  of  majority, — and  therefore  a  legal  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  civil  contracts  into  which  the  parties 
had  entered,  either  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  when  minors.  Some 
such  cases  have  been  decided  byfiie  evidence  of  the  accoucheur 
himself, — others,  when  the  accoucheur  was  dead,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  his  case-books;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  strictness 
and  punctuality  of  some  medical  practitioners,  in  making  written 
memoranda  of  cases  attended  by  them,  have  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance led  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  suits,  and  the  avoidance 
-  of  costly  litigation.  The  proof  of  the  exact  date  of  birth  is  also  of 
considerable  importance  in  certain  cases  of  contested  legitimacy. 

Medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  arise  in 
contested  suits  relative  to  succession  or  the  inheritance  of  property. 
A  child  that  is  bom  aHve,  or  has  come  eiUirely  into  the  world  in 
a  liviTig  state,  may  by  the  English  law  inherit  and  transmit  pro- 
perty to  its  heirs,  even  although  its  death  has  immediately,  and 
perhaps  from  morbid  causes  necessarily,  followed  its  birth.  Should 
the  child  be  bom  dead,  whether  it  died  in  the  womb  or  during  the 
act  of  birth,  it  does  not  acquire  any  civil  rights  ;  for  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  life  in  being,  unless  it  manifests  some  sign  of  life  after 
it  is  entirely  bom  and  separated  from  the  mother.  Some  have 
considered  that  partial  hirUiy  provided  a  child  is  living,  should 
suffice  to  confer  the  same  rights  on  the  offspring  as  the  proof  of 
entire  birth;  but  great  difficulty  might  arise  in  civil  cases,  if  the 
bare  extrusion  of  a  part  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal  pur- 
poses of  entire  birth.     It  might  become  a  casuistical  question,  as  to 
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how  mucli  of  a  body  should  be  in  the  world  in  order  to  oonstitate 
legal  birth;  for  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  medical  view,  the 
extrusion  of  the  head  and  shoulders  should  constitute  birth  any 
more  than  the  extrusion  of  a  hand  or  a  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
act  of  breathing  should  be  combined  with  a  partial  extrusion  of  the 
body,  this  would  be  unjust;  because  a  child  is  alive— its  heart  is 
evidently  pulsating,  and  its  blood  circulating,  as  freely  before  the 
act  of  breathing  as  afterwards.  Besides,  it  is  admitted  that  children 
may  be  bom  alive,  and  live  for  some  time  without  respiring;  and 
this  want  of  respiration  is  no  objection  to  these  children  being 
considered  living  in  law.  In  a  case  referred  to  hereafter,  a  child 
was  pronoimced  to  have  been  legally  bom  aHve,  although  it  had 
certainly  not  breathed;  and  that  a  child  may  manifest  life  for  a 
certain  time  without  leaving  in  its  body  any  evidence  of  respiration 
is  clear  from  numerous  reported  cases  (p.  528  ante).  If,  then,  proof 
of  respiration  be  not  demanded  in  cases  of  entire,  it  could  scarcely  bo 
required  in  cases  of  partial  birth.  In  the  event  of  partial  being 
treated  as  synonymous  with  entii*e  birth,  there  woidd  be  no  end  to 
litigation;  and  medical  opinions  would  vary  in  every  case.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  imder  such  circumstances,  the  law  could  be  ad- 
ministered with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  impartiality.  Admitting, 
then,  that  a  child  must  be  entirely  bom  in  order  that  it  should 
acquire  civil  rights,  it  will  next  be  necessaiy  to  examine  the  proo& 
required  to  show  that  it  has  been  60771  (dive  in  a  legal  sense.  The 
question  here  is  different  from  that  of  live  birth  in  reference  to 
child-murder.  We  must  presume  that  a  practitioner  is  present  at  a 
delivery  in  which  a  child  is  bom  in  a  doubtful  state,  or  where  its 
death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  The  civil  rights  of  the  child  and 
its  heirs,  will  depend  upon  the  careful  observation  made  by  a  prac- 
titioner, of  the  circumstances  attending  the  delivery.  It  is  proper 
that  he  should  note  the  time  when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  the 
body  of  the  child  being  entirely  out  of  the  body  of  the  mother. 
Children  bom  at  or  about  midnight  are  liable  to  have  the  date  of 
birth  wrongly  registered;  and  the  legal  difference  of  twenty-four 
hours,  which  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  may  make,  may  hereafter 
affect  their  own  rights,  if  they  survive,  or  those  of  others  if  they  die. 
Signs  of  live  birth  independently  of  respiration  or  crying, — ^The 
visible  breathing  of  a  child  after  its  birth,  eras  it  may  be  manifested 
by  its  crying,  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  its  having  been  bom  alive ; 
but,  as  it  has  just  been  stated,  a  child  may  acquire  its  civil  rights, 
although  it  may  be  neither  seen  to  breathe  nor  heard  to  cry.  The 
pulsation  of  a  child's  heart,  or  even  the  spasmodic  twitching  of  any 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  live  birth.  The  latter  sign  has  been  judicially  so  pro- 
nounced— d  fortiori,  therefore,  the  motion  of  a  limb  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  legal  evidence  of  life  after  birth,  in  an  English 
Court  of  law.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  these  signs  of  life  continue  after  a  child  is  bom,  is  wholly 
immaterial;  all  that  is  required  to  be  established  is,  that  they  were 
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positively  manifested.  A  child  which  fmrvives  entire  birth  for  a 
single  instant  acquires  the  same  civil  rights  as  if  it  had  continued 
to  live  for  a  month  or  longer. 

In  Brock  v.  Kelly  (April  1861)  involving  a  claim  by  the  widow  to 
the  estate  of  her  husband,  on  the  ground  that  a  child  bom  twenty 
years  before  had  been  bom  living,  although  it  was  at  first  supposed 
to  have  been  still-bom,  Stuart,  v  .C. ,  decided  that  proof  of  breathing 
was  not  necessary,  and  held  that  there  was  sufficient  legal  evidence 
of  life  after  birth  in  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  observed  by  the 
accoucheur.  This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  law  and  common- 
sense.  Pulsations  indicate  an  independent  action  of  the  foetal  heart, 
as  much  as  a  motion  of  the  chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  Why  it  shoidd  be  maintained  that  there  is  life  with  con- 
tractility of  the  intercostal  muscles,  but  not  with  a  contractile  power 
of  the  heart,  is  not  apparent ;  that  this  view  is  not  in  accordance 
with  facts,  is  however  proved  by  several  cases  which  are  described 
under  Inpanticidb.     (See  *  Atelectasis,'  p.  528  a^Ue.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  test  to  apply  to  such  cases  for  the 
determination  of  physiological  life  is  auscultation.  The  beating  of  the 
heart,  as  determined  by  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope,  applied  even  for 
five  consecutive  minutes,  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  life  in  a  physiologi- 
cal sense,  whether  the  child  breathes,  cries,  or  moves.  M.  Bouchut 
noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind  of  passive  life  continued  in 
an  infant  for  twenty-three  hours  after  its  bijrth.  Feeble  but  distinct 
pulsations  were  heard  at  long  intervals,  but  there  was  no  motion  of 
the  ribs.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  yrere  made,  but  the  motions 
of  the  heart  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until  they  entirely 
ceased.  An  examination  showed  that  the  lungs  had  not  received 
air.  As  we  take  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  to  be  the  only 
certain  evidence  of  death,  so  the  existence  of  pulsations  in  the 
heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  perceived  by  the  ear,  stethoscope,  or 
finger,  is  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physiological  sense.  Is  this 
legal  life  ?  Would  the  wilful  destruction  of  such  a  child  constitute 
murder  ?  Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  without  muscular  motion, 
respiration,  crying,  or  any  other  sign  of  active  life,  confer  tenancy 
by  courtesy,  or  transfer  an  estate  by  inheritance  or  survivorship  ? 
M.  Bouchut  justly  observes  that  apparent  death  succeeding  to 
birth,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  beating  of  the  heart 
and  an  absence  of  breathing,  is  only  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
new-bom  child  (see  p.  528  ante) ;  and,  whether  it  is  cured  of  this 
or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  has  not  breathed — or,  as  a  Ger- 
man jurist  remarks,  *8cheintod  ist  Scheirdebeji.^  By  taking  away 
its  rights  of  succession,  the  law  punishes  the  child  and  its  heirs  for 
a  makdy  with  which  it  is  bom.  (*  Gaz.  des  H6p. *  1855,  No.  124;  and 
'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  19, 1856.)  They  who  contend  that 
crying  or  breathing  alone  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  life  after 
birth,  would  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child  to  have  been  bom  dead, 
even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listening  to  the  pulsations  of  its 
heart!  (Casper/KlinischeNovellen/1863,  p.  564.)  Such  pulsations 
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wonld  probably  be  referred  by  them  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life 
of  whidi  the  law  takes  no  cognizance. 

Vagitus  uterinus. — Let  ns  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child 
having  been  bom  alive  is  stated  to  be  that  it  was  heard  to  cry — ^it  may 
be  a  question  for  a  medical  witness,  in  cross-examination,  whether 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  of  live  birth.  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative,  because  a  child  may  cry  before  its  body 
is  entirely  bom  ;  or  there  m'ay  have  been  what  is  called  vagitus 
uterimis — a  uterine  cry  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  (See 
Infanticide.  )  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  child  may  breathe  without 
crying,  but  it  cannot  cry  without  breathing ;  yet  neither  the  crying 
nor  the  breathing  is  a  necessary  proof  that  the  child  was  actually 
bom  alive.  As  in  all  cases  of  this  description  there  must  be  eye- 
witnesses, either  professional  or  not,— the  evidence  will  not  rest 
solely  upon  a  mere  medical  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
cry  before  birth;  and  prootwiU  then  be  required  of  the  crying  of 
the  child  after  it  was  bom.  The  determination  of  the  momentary 
existence  of  children  after  birth,  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of 
view  in  reference  to  the  following  subject. 

Tenancy  by  courtesy, — This  signifies,  according  to  filackstone 
<'  Com.'  vol.  2,  p.  426),  a  tenant  by  the  Courts  of  England.  If  a 
married  woman  possessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from  the 
husband  to  her  heir-at-law,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  bom 
living  of  the  marriage,  in  which  case  the  husband  acquires  a  life- 
interest  in  the  property.  The  only  defence  of  this  singular  cus- 
tom is  that  it  is  of  grea,i  antiquity.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  a  few  years  since  to  substitute  for  it  the  reasonable  provi- 
sion,' that  the  marriage  should  entitle  the  husband  to  the  right, 
which  he  can  now  only  acquire  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  acci- 
dental conditions.  Incurable  stenlity,  a  protracted  labour,  de- 
formity in  the  pelvis  of  the  wife,  or  the  necessary  performance  of 
craniotomy  on  a  healthy  well-formed  child,  may,  imder  this  cus- 
tom, lead  to  an  aversion  of  the  inheritance.  The  tenancy,  in 
contested  cases,  is  generally  established  or  disproved  by  medical 
evidence  ;  and  the  following  are  the  conditions  which  the  law 
requires  in  order  that  the  right  should  exist : — 

1.  The  child  must  be  bom  alive.  Cases  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  motion  of  a  lip  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
imibilical  cord  were  held  to  be  sufficient  legal  proofs  of  live  birth. 
Some  phjTsiologists  have  objected  to  these  as  inadequate  proofs  of 
life  in  a  medical  sense ;  and  if  the  question  wer^  one  of  pure  physi- 
ology, and  not  of  law,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objection. 
In  truth,  however,  the  law  does  not  require  proof  of  active  fife  in  a 
child,  but  merely  some  evidence,  however  sUght,  that  it  has  been 
bom  living ;  and  the  amount  of  proof  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of 
justice,  must  of  course  rest,  not  with  physiologists,  but  with  the 
expounders  of  the  law. 

The  cryituf  of  a  child,  properly  attested  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, has  been  held  in  cases  of  disputed  tenancy  to  be  sufficient 
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evidence  of  live  birth  ;  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  tests  given  by 
Lord  Coke.  At  page  523  ante  some  cases  are  related  in  which  new- 
bom  children  survived  birth  several  hours,  but  manifested  no  si^ 
of  active  life  either  by  crying  or  in  any  other  mode,  and  after  death 
there  was  no  air  in  the  lungs.  As  in  cases  of  infanticide,  if  the 
evidence  of  live  birth  res^  entirely  on  an  examination  after 
death,  the  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs  will  not  necessarily  show 
that  a  child  has  come  into  the  world  dead,  nor  will  the  presence 
of  air  in  these  oigans  prove  that  it  has  been  bom  alive,  because 
it  may  have  breathed  and  died  before  birth.  The  child  must  be 
heard  to  cry,  or  be  seen  to  breathe  or  move  after  birth.  The 
fact  that  the  lungs  are  not  distended  with  air,  and  that  they 
immediately  sink  in  water,  either  when  entire  or  when  divided 
into  small  pieces,  is  no  proof  that  a  child  has  not  breathed  and 
cried  during  birth  and  afterwards.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Vernon  (p.  528  ante)  the  child  had  only  reached  the  sixth  month, 
but  it  was  strong  enough  to  cry  ;  and  yet,  probably,  had  its  history 
been  unknown,  a  medical  witness  would  have  been  prepared  to 
state,  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs  which  contsoned  no  air 
and  sank  in  water,  that  it  must  have  been  bom  dead,  and  cer- 
tainly coidd  not  have  had  the  power  of  uttering  a  cry  !  A  child 
bom  at  the  fifth  month  has  been  known  to  cry  ;  but  the  state  of 
its  lungs  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of  Gardner  v.  LleweUyny 
(1856)  a  medical  witness  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  as 
his  belief  that  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month  cotUd  not  respire^  and 
if  it  could  not  breathe  (so  as  to  fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  cry ! 
This  may  have  been  consistent  with  his  experience,  but  it  is  not 
consistent  with  facts  observed  by  others.  One  of  the  greatest 
difliculties  that  lawyers  have  to  contend  with  in  getting  at  medical 
truth,  is  this  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  witnesses  to  act  upon 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  to  'fix*  all  natural  events  by  an  exclusive 
reference  to  their  individual  experience. 

2.  The  child  must  be  horn  while  the  mother  is  limng.  From 
this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed  from  fiie  outlet, 
or  extracted  from  the  uterus  by  the  Osesarean  operation  after  the 
death  of  the  mother,  the  husband  would  not  become  entitled  to 
enjoy  his  wife's  estate ;  although  the  child  might  survive  its 
removal  or  extraction,  and  succeed  to  the  estate  on  attaining 
its  majority  !  How  such  a  case  woidd  be  decided  in  the  present 
day  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by 
most  medico-legal  writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  whidi,  about 
three  centuries  since,  the  decision  went  against  the  husband,  in 
consequence  of  the  child  having  been  removed  from  the  uterus 
by  the  Caesarean  section  after  the  death  of  the  wife.  (For  a 
singular  case  involving  this  question  in  France,  see  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1838,  vol.  1,  p.  98.)  In  the  case  of  Llewellyn  (suprk)  the  late  Bauron 
Alderson  ruled  that  the  husband  could  not  take  the  estate  unless 
the  child  was  proved  to  have  been  bom  during  the  marriage,  i.e., 
during  the  life  of  the  woman. 
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Caaarecm  extraction. — ^The  Ca^sarean  operation  has  rarely  been 
performed  in  England  except  when  a  woman  waa  actually  dying 
or  dead.     A  medical  man  wishing  to  perform  it,  may  find  that 
the  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman 
will  object  to  its  performance,  although  the  child  may  be  living 
in  the  womb,  and  there  may  be  a  reasonable  hope,  by  an  imme- 
diate operation,  of  extracting  it  living.     The  late  Dr.  Lever  in- 
formed me  that  on  two  occasions  in  1858,  the  husbands  thus 
refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead  body  of  the  wife.     I 
apprehend  that  no  medical  man  woidd  proceed  to  operate  by  force, 
or  against  the  will  of  the  husband  :  at  the  same  tune,  in  refusing 
his  permission,  the  husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence.    The 
practice  on  the  Continent  has  been  to  undertake  it  while  the  woman 
was  living,  and  the  result  has  shown  that  it  may  be  performed  suc- 
cessfully both  with  regard  to  mother  and  child.     In  cases  in  which 
a  tenancy  by  courtesy  would  be  likely  to  arise,  it  woidd  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  husband  to  allow  the  operation  of  extraction  to  be 
performed  while  the  wife  was  living  ;  but  he  would  have  no  such 
interest  in  its  performance  after  her  death  ;  and  if  the  child  has  not 
attained  a  sufficient  stage  of  maturity  to  survive,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  object  in  performing  it.    Important  legal  consequences 
may  hereafter  ensue  from  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  practice 
in  England  in  respect  to  deformed  women.     Thus,  supposing  in 
any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive  while  the  woman  was  living, 
both  of  them  dying  shortly  afterwards, — Would  the  husband  be- 
come a  tenant  by  the  courtesy  ?    The  law  says  the  child  must  be 
horn ;  and  some  lawyers  woidd  find  ground  for  aiguing  whether 
extraction  by  the  Ceesarean  operation  should  be  regarded  as  ^  legal 
birth.'     'niud  autem  vald^  controversum  est  inter  jurisconsultos, 
an  is  qui  editus  est,  exsecto  matris  ventre,  reputetur  partus  natu- 
ralis  et  legitimus  et  successionis  capax.*    (Caranza.)    According  to 
Fonblanque,  the  question  is  settled  in  the  affirmative — a  child 
extracted  is  a  child  bom.     (*Med.  Jur.'"  vol.  1,  p.  236.)    Our 
ancient  law  authoriifies  do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  that 
the  operation  would  ever  be  tmdertaken  on  a  living  female.     The 
words  of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  considered  to  express  the  state  of 
English  law,  are :— '  If  a  woman  seised  of  lands  in  fee  taketh 
husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge  with  childe,  and  in  her  travail 
dyeth,  and  the  diild  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  alive,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie,  because  the  child  was  not  bom 
during  the  marriage,  ruyr  in  the  life  of  the  wife^  but  in  the  mean- 
time her  land  descended.'  According  to  Mr.  Hobler,  the  Ca&sarean 
operation  does  not  divert  the  course  of  descent,  or  divest  the 
husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the  child  be  bom  alive,  and  the 
mother  was  living  when  iiie  child  was  bom.     ('  Obstetric  Record,' 
vol.  3,  66.)    Birthy  and  extraction  by  the  Caesarean  operation,  axe, 
therefore,  treated  by  him  as  similar  conditions. 

There  is  no  law  to  compel  a  man  to  perform  this  operation,  and 
no  law  to  prohibit  it.    Some  years  since  the  duty  of  a  medical  man 
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on  iheee  oocasionB  was  made  a  subject  of  investigatioii  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  Frencli  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  tiie  oondnaion  at 
which  they  arrived,  was  that  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman 
VBcently  deceased  a  medical  man  might  and  ought  to  perform  the 
CsBsarean  operation,  if  there  were  any  probability  of  removing 
from  her  body  a  child  in  a  viable  state,  i.e.  with  a  power  to  main- 
tain an  extra-uterine  life.   The  date  of  viability,  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  fixed  at  the  18(Hh  day.     Hence  it  is  advanced  that 
no  operation  should  be  performed  on  a  woman  until  her  pregnancy 
has  reached  this  date.     English  practitioners  woidd  not  be  guided 
by  any  fixed  period,  but  by  the  circumstances  attending  each  caae. 
As  a  proof  that  the  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  even  when 
dicumstances  may  appear  to  call  for  it,  the  following  case,  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Sur  B.  Brodie  as  having  occurred  in  a  French 
hospital,  is  of  some  interest.     It  is  that  of  a  woman  whose  pelvis 
was  considered  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  egress  of  the  child.     As 
she  was  at  the  full  term  of  gestation,  the  Csesarean  section  was 
proposed  ;  but  before  the  operators  were  ready  to  commence,  the 
child  was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus,  or,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  expressed  it,  *  the  child  preferred  coming  into  the  world 
by  the  old  roa<l ! '    (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  1863.)     This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  on  record.     There  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  Continental  practitioners  are  too  officious  in  suggesting 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  that  it  has  been  often 
undertaken,  to  the  serious  risk  of  the  life  of   a   woman,  when 
if  left  to  nature,  she  would  have  done  well.     A  case  is  reported  to 
have  occiirred  in  Scotland  in  1847,  in  which  the  Csosarean  oi>era- 
tion  was  considered  by  several  pnictitioners  of  experience  to  be 
the  only  means  by  which  delivery  could  be  accomplished.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  woman,  the  labour  was  somewhat  rapid,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  before 
the  arrival  of  those  who  had  considered  that  the  operation  would 
be  required.     ('Ed.  Monthly  Joum.'  July  1847,  p.  30.)    The  fact 
IS,  on  these  occasions  nature  often  adapts  means  to  ends  in  a  most 
imexpected  manner. 

Medical  jurists  have  differed  respecting  the  period  of  gestation 
at  which  the  operation  should  be  performed.  This  would  of  courso 
depend  on  the  earliest  period  at  which  a  child  might  be  bom 
oapablo  of  living.  In  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy,  a  child 
might  be  extracted  alive  as  early  as  the  fifth  month,  but  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  survive  unless  it  wore  at  or  about  the  seventh 
month.  When  a  woman  dies  undelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for 
how  long  a  x>criod  the  child  may  survive  in  the  uterus.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  child  may  thus  continue  to  live  for  many  hours, 
but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  any  facts,  and  the  physician  who 
makes  the  suggestion  admits  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  re- 
moving it  from  the  uterus.  In  the  case  of  UHotellier,  above  re- 
ferred to  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838, 1,  p.  98),  the  child  was  removed  alive 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  woman.    Dr.  Madge 
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operated  in  a  case  of  oonvulsions  tv?enty  mirwttes  after  the  death  of 
the  woman,  but  the  child  was  then  dead.  There  were  no  signs  of 
uterine  action  after  the  mother's  death.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
July  1872,  p.  585.)  Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  operation 
is  performed  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  the  child 
would  not  be  extracted  living.  The  condition  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  child 
living  by  the  act  of  breathing.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
there  may  bo  a  limited  survivorship,  and  that  the  operation  may 
be  performed  so  late  as  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  after  the 
death  of  the  woman  with  the  probability  of  extracting  a  living  child. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  carry  with  it  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  when  performed  immediately  after  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  woman  and  child  has  ceased.  This  time  will  be  marked 
by  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  woman.  Dr.  Lorain 
recently  extracted  a  child  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  set  thirty-five, 
in  her  eighth  pregnancy.  She  died  from  eclampsia,  and  imme- 
diately after  she  drew  her  last  breath,  the  abdomen  was  opened 
and  a  child  at  full  term  was  extracted.  In  about  a  minute  it  began 
to  breathe.     (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1873,  p.  661.) 

3.  The  child  must  be  bom  capable  of  inheriting  ;  therefore,  if 
it  be  a  monster  which  cannot  lewdly  take  an  estate,  the  husband 
does  not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy.  There  are  some  other  legal 
conditions  which  must  also  be  fulfilled,  but  these  remarks  are  con- 
fined to  that  which  may  become  matter  f6r  medical  evidence. 
Admitting  that  there  are  legal  proceedings  by  which  the  obnoxious 
parts  of  this  ancient  custom  may  be  set  aside  during  the  life  of  the 
wife,  it  is  hardly  just  that  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  these 
precautions  should  be  left  to  be  acquired  by  accident.  It  would  be 
better  to  aboUsh  tenancy-by-courtesy  altogether,  than  to  allow  the 
succession  of  a  husband  to  his  wife's  estate  to  rest  upon  a  casualty 
of  this  kind. 

Minority  and  majority. — The  word  minor  is  synonymous  with 
that  of  infant  (infans),  and  is  applied  in  law  to  any  one  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  age  of  a  person  may  render  him 
incompetent  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  Minors  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  rapes  committed  upon  children  it  is  especially  important  to  notice 
whether  the  prosecutrix  is  or  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence. 
The  law  has  fixed  no  age  for  testim^iial  competency,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  question  being  referred  to  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. The  child  is  always  orally  examined  by  the  Court,  and 
it  is  soon  rendered  apparent  by  the  answers,  whether  the  witnesa 
possesses  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an 
oath.  If  not,  his  or  her  testimony  is  not  received,  or,  in  a  case  of 
rape,  the  trial  is  postponed,  and  the  child  is  placed  under  instruc- 
tion, to  appear  again  at  the  following  sessions  or  assizes.  The 
competency  of  a  child  as  a  witness,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on 
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age,  but  upon  its  degree  of  understanding.  In  respect  to  criminal 
responsibility  as  affected  by  age,  it  was  held  by  Keating,  J.,  in  a 
case  (Beg,  y.  Cowley,  1860),  in  which  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  eight 
years,  was  charged  with  felony,  that  up  to  seven  years  of  age  the 
law  presumed  that  a  child  could  not  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
so  as  to  be  legally  capable  of  crime  ;  and  evidence  was  not  admia- 
sible  to  prove  that  he  possessed  that  capacity.  After  the  age  of 
seven  and  up  to  fourteen  years,  although  the  law  presumed  a  child 
to  be  primA  facie  incapable  of  crime,  this  presumption  might  be  re- 
butted by  evidence  which  showed  that  he  had  what  was  caUed  a  mis- 
chievous discretion  {doli  capax).  In  the  case  referred  to  there  was 
no  evidence  of  that  sort,  and  therefore  his  lordship  directed  the  jury 
to  acquit  the  prisoner.  In  another  case,  tried  before  the  same 
learned  judge  in  May  1863  {WhUby  v.  Hodgson), — an  action  for 
trespass  and  false  imprisonment  was  brought  against  a  man  for 
giving  into  custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing,  a  boy  under  six  years 
of  age.  It  appeared  that  the  child  had  stolen  some  wood  ;  but  it 
was  held  that  at  this  age,  and  under  seven  years,  a  child  was  in 
point  of  law  doli  incapax, — hence  the  defendant  was  not  justified 
in  giving  the  boy  into  custody.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  with 
damages  against  him.  At  the  Bedford  Summer  Assizes,  1873  (Reg. 
V.  HoUis),  a  boy  of  nine  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a 
boy  of  about  the  same  age  by  striking  him  a  blow  on  the  thigh 
with  the  iron  end  of  a  hoe.  This  led  to  death  in  about  three  weel^. 
Cleasby,  B.,  directed  the  juiy  that  they  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  was  such  a  wicked  mind  in  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  striking 
the  blow  as  would  rebut  the  presumption  that  a  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  is  incapable  of  committing  a  felony.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  law,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  he  then  becomes  responsible 
for  his  actions  ;  at  twenty-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  may  alienate  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels  by  deed  or 
wilL  It  is  only  when  this  age  has  been  attained  that  an  individual 
can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a  jury.  The  period  at  which  a  male  is 
considered  to  have  attained  full  age  varies  in  different  countries  : 
thus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  was  formerly  fixed  at  eighteen 
years ;  in  Holland  at  twenty-five :  but  generally  throughout  the 
States  of  Europe  the  law  prescribes  twenty-one  years,  the  same  aa 
the  common-law  of  England. 

A  child  under  fourteen  indicted  for  murder,  must  be  proved  to  have 
been  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Vani- 
plew  (Lincoln  Summer  Ass.  1862,)  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  convicted  of  destroying  the  life  of  a  child  by  strychnia.  It 
was  shown  that  she  was  competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
act.  Under  fourteen,  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  bo  incapable  on 
the  ground  of  incapacity,  of  committing  a  rape  as  a  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  or  even  of  committing  an  assault  with  intent  to  per- 
petrate this  crime  ;  but  if  the  boy  have  a  mischievous  discretion, 
ne  may  be  convicted  as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.     The 
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patient  may  be  conyicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  although  the  agent 
be  under  14.  A  female  imder  the  age  of  30  years  la  presumed 
to  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  sexiud  intercourse.  ('Taylor  on 
Evidence/ voL  1,  p.  117.) 

A  person  attains  his  legal  majority,  or  is  completely  of  age  the 
first  instant  of  the  day  before  the  twen^-first  anniversaiy  of  his 
birthday,  although  forty-seven  hours  ana  fifty-nine  minutes  short 
of  the  complete  number  of  days  coimting  by  hours ;  and  this  mode 
of  calculating  age  and  time  is  applicable  to  all  other  ages  before 
and  after  twenty-one.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day 
is,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  equal  to  the  whole  of  a  day.  A  few 
minutes  or  hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  majority, 
and  with  this,  the  responsibility  of  minors  for  civil  contracts,  or 
the  validity  of  their  wills.  By  1  Yict.  c.  26,  no  will  made  by  any 
person  under  the  ase  of  tweniy-one  years  shall  be  valid ;  and  as 
the  day  of  a  person^  birth  is  included  in  the  computation  of  his 
age,  and  there  being  in  law  no  fraction  of  a  day,  a  valid  will  may 
be  made  at  any  time  on  the  day  before  that  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  birth. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  of  age  may  be 
viewed — namely,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  accused 
persons  for  debtis,  or  alleged  criminal  acts.  In  Beg.  v.  ThomhiU 
(Stafibrd  Lent  Ass.  1865),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanor in  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  one  Mary  Sambrook, 
being  a  girl  above  the  age  of  10  and  imder  the  age  of  12  years.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  the  girl's  birthday  was  on  the  5th  of 
December  1852,  and  the  ofience  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
on  the  4th  of  December  1864.  The  question  then  arose  whether 
this  girl  was  under  the  age  of  12  years,  so  as  to  bring  the  ofience 
within  the  statute.  It  was  objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that 
as  on  the  5th  of  December  the  girl  woiUd  enter  on  her  13th  year,  she 
had  therefore  completed  her  twelfth  year  on  the  4th  of  December, 
and  that  the  law  did  not  recognize  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a 
case,  so  that  she  was  12  years  <ud  as  much  on  the  first  hour  of  that 
day  as  on  the  last — and  his  lordship  (Pigott,  B.)  so  held.  The 
indictment  contained  coimts  allecin^  rape  and  assault,  but,  after 
the  cross-examination  of  the  gin,  his  lordship  stopped  the  case, 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious  that  this  principle 
would  equally  apply  to  charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal  knowledge 
of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanor  of 
taking  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  from  the  custody  of  their 
parents  or  of  stealing  chudren  under  the  age  of  14  years  from  their 
parents  or  guardians.  (24  &  25  Vict.  o.  100,  ss.  50,  51,  55,  56.) 
The  proof  of  the  exact  date  of  birth  sometimes  rests  with  a 
medical  man. 

The  subject  of  plural  births  has  been  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
medical  iurisprudence ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  ease 
on  record  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  required 
respecting  it.    It  is  a  simple  question  of  primogeniture,  which  haa 
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been  generally  settled  by  the  aid  of  depositions  or  declarations  o£ 
old  relations  or  servants  present  at  the  births.  Of  course  in  the 
absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  of  priority  of  birth  must  be 
a  matter  of  conjectiure.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the  size  or 
weight  of  the  child,  but  it  might  be  determined  by  the  observation 
of  certain  marks  or  deformities  in  one  or  more  of  the  children. 

Monstrous  births, — Tha  law  of  England  has  given  no  precise  defi- 
nition of  what  is  intended  by  a  monster.  According  to  Lord  Coke, 
it  is  a  being  '  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind  ;  such  a  being 
cannot  be  heir  to,  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  within 
marriage.'  A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  twisted  or  deformed  limbs,  will  not 
constitute  a  monster  in  law,  so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is 
considered,  provided  the  being  still  have  'human  shape.*  Even 
a  supernumerary  leg  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to  avert  an 
inheritance  !  but  the  privilege  might  be  denied  to  a  supernumerary 
head  or  body,  or  to  children  otherwise  well-formed  but  bom  with- 
oirt  heads.  From  Lord  Coke's  description  it  is  obvious  that  the  law 
will  be  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  description  of  the  monstrous 
birth  given  by  a  medical  witness.  It  would  not  rest  with  a  witness 
to  say  whether  the  being  was  or  was  not  a  monster — the  Court  would 
draw  its  inference  from  the  description  given  by  him.  Various 
classifications  of  monsters  have  been  made,  but  these  are  of  no 
assistance  whatever  to  a  medical  jurist,  because  each  case  must  be 
decided  by  the  peculiarities  attending  it ;  and  his  duty  will  not  be 
to  state  the  class  and  order  of  the  monster,  but  simply  in  whaf 
respect  it  differs  in  shape  and  external  appearance  from  a  normal 
child.  But  the  question  here  presents  itself — What  is  a  normal 
child  or  indeed  '  a  child '  in  a  legal  sense  ?  On  this  point  conflict- 
ing decisions  have  been  given  by  different  judges  (p.  487,  anU).  All 
will  agree  that  a  blighted  foetus  or  a  mole  is  not  a  child,  but  a  dif- 
ference has  arisen  on  the  question  whether  the  partus  should,  in 
addition  to  having  human  shape,  have  reached  a  uterine  age  at 
which  it  could  continue  to  live,  Le.  that  it  should  have  viability. 
{  See  Concealm^ent  of  Birth.)  A  correct  definition  of  a  normal  child, 
therefore,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  law.  Although  a  monster  may 
not  survive  its  birth  more  than  a  few  seconds,  yet  if  it  be  legally 
pronounced  from  the  medical  evidence  to  have  human  shape,  it 
may  transmit  an  estate  to  its  heirs-at-law,  as  in  the  case  of  normally- 
formed  children. 

Malpositions,  transpositions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organB 
of  any  of  the  cavities  do  not  form  monstrous  births  within  the 
meaning  of  the  English  law.  The  legal  question  relates  only  to 
external  shape,  not  to  internal  conformation.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  internally  malformed  persons  live  to  a  great  age  ;  and  it  is 
not  until  after  death  that  malpositions  and  def^ts  of  this  kind  are 
discovered.  In  French  jurisprudence  the  case  appears  to  be  dif- 
ferent ;  if  the  malposition  or  defect  was  such  as  to  become  a  cause 
of  death  soon  after  birth^  the  child  would  be  pronounced  not '  viable/ 
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and  therefore  incapable  of  acquiring  civil  rights.  Some  medical 
jurists  have  discussed  the  question  of  'viability'  in  new-born 
children,  i.e.  their  healthy  organization  with  a  capacity  to  continue 
to  live,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  county  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  which  bear  out  this  view.  The  English 
law  does  not  regard  internal  monstrosity  as  forming  a  bar  to  civil 
rights  ;  and  the  cases  decided  hitherto,  show  clearly  that  the  simple 
question  in  English  jurisprudence  is,  not  whether  a  child  (partus) 
is  or  is  not  ^  viable,'  but  whether  it  has  manifested  any  distinct  sign 
of  life  after  it  was  entirely  bom.  The  French  law  is  much  more 
complex,  and  throws  a  much  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on 
French  medical  jurists.  No  person  is  legally  justified  in  destroy- 
ing a  monster  at  birth  (p.  555,  ante). 
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CHAPTER  55. 

PBBSUMPTIOX  OF  LBOITXHACT. —  NATURAL  PBBIOD  OF  GESTATIOK. — DXTRATION 
OF  FRE0NA17CT  FBOX  ONB  IHTEBCOUBSB. — ^FBEXATUBB  BIBTH8 — SHOBr 
FEBIODS  OP  GESTATION. — VIABIMTT. — EABLnST  PEBIOD  AT  WmCH  A 
CHIIJ)  MAT  BE  BOBN  LITINO. — EYIDBNGB  FBOX  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHIU). 
— FBOTBACTED  BIBTH8. — THE  PEBIOD  OF  GESTATION   NOT  FIXED  BT  LAW. 

Legal  presumption  of  legitvmacy. — Every  child  bom  either  in  lawful 
matrimony,  or  within  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  duration  of  gestation,  is  considered  by 
the  English  law  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband,  unless  the  contrary 
be  made  clearly  to  appear  by  medical  or  moral  evidence  or  by  both 
combined.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  medical  evidence  that  the 
subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by  medical  evidence 
alone.  There  are  generally  circumstances  which  show  that  a  child 
whose  legitimacy  is  disputed,  is  the  ofbpring  of  adultery,  while 
the  mediud  facts  may  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  supposition 
that  the  claimant  is  the  dxild  of  the  husband.  These  cases,  there- 
fore, have  bemi  repeatedly  decided  from  moral  evidence  alone— the 
medical  evidence  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  or  physical 
capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt.  The  present 
state  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  this.  A 
child  bom  during  marriage  i&  deemed  ille^timate  when,  by  good 
medical  or  other  evidence,  it  is  proved  that  it  was  impossihle  for  the 
husband  to  be  the  father — ^whel}ier  from  hia  being  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  from  his  labouring  under  physical  incapacity  as  a  result 
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of  age  or  natural  infirmity,  or  from  the  length  of  time  which  may 
have  elapsed  since  he  could  have  had  intercourse,   whether  by 
reason  of  absence  or  death.     When  the  question  turns  upon  any 
of  these  conditions,  medical  science  is  required  for  its  solution,  and 
on  these  occasions  skilled  experts  are  usually  selected  by  the  liti- 
gants.    With  proof  of  non-access  of  the  husband  or  immorality  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important  on  these  occasions,  a  medical 
witness  is  not  in  the  least  concerned.     In  cases  of  contested  legiti- 
macy, the  English  law  does  not  regard  the  date  of  conception, 
which  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  date  of  hirthy  which  can  be  fixed. 
Medical  evidence  may  relate — 1st,  to  the  actual  length  of  the  period 
of  gestation  :  this  may  be  in  a  given  case  so  short  or  so  long  aa  to 
render  it  medically  impossible  that  the  husband  could  be  the  father. 
2ndly,  there  may  be  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  procreate  : 
he  may  be  too  old  or  too  young — or  he  may  labour  under  some 
physical  defect  rendering  it  mipossible  that  he  should  be  the  father. 
3rdly,  there  may  be  stenlity  or  incapacity  in  the  wife,  rendering  it 
impossible  that  the  child  should  be  the  offspring  of  a  particiUar 
woman  :  in  other  words,  the  claimant  may  be  a  supposititious  child. 
Natural  period  of  gestation.     Duration  from  one  intercourse. — 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is — What  is  the  natural  period  of 
gestation,  and  whether  this  is  a  fixed  or  variable  term.     According 
to  the  testimony  of  experienced  accoucheurs,  the  average  duration 
of  gestation  in  the  human  female  is  comprised  between  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  fortieth  weeks  after  conception.     Numerous  facts  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  children  are  naturally  bom  between 
these  two  periods.     Out  of  186  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Murphy,  the 
greater  number  of  deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day  (*  Obste- 
tric Reports,'  1844)  ;  but  his  opinion  is  that  301  days  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.     (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  11,  1844,  p. 
284.)    Dr.  Blundell  considered  that  the  average  period  was  274 
days ;  Sir  J.  Simpson  (Bromwich  v.   Waters,  Chester    Lent  Ass. 
1863,  p.  825),  277  da3rs,  i.e.  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week  ;  and 
other  accoucheurs  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days.     Among 
500  cases  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  Reid,  there  were  283  in  which 
the  period  of  gestation  was  within  280  days,  and  217  cases  in 
which  it  went  beyond  this  period.     Dr.  Dimcan  found  in  a  group 
of  forty-six  cases,  that  275  days  is  the  average  interval  between 
that  which  he  terms  *  insemination  '  (intercourse)  and  parturition. 
The  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was  seven  on 
the  274th  day.     (*  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230.) 
The  most  common  cause  of  this  variation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual 
mode  of  calculation,  by  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual discharge,  even  in  a  healthy  woman,  may  lead  to  a  possible 
error  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks,  since  there  is  no  sign 
whereby,  in  the  majority  of  women,  the  actual  time  of  conception 
can  be  determined.     Some  have  been  able  to  determine  by  peculiar 
sensations,  the  time  at  which  they  have  conceived  ;  but,  as  a  general 
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rule,  this  muBt  be  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture  when  they  are  liying 
in  connubial  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly 
proved  that  a  great  difference  natiirally  exists  among  women  with 
respect  to  the  p^od  of  gestation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  two 
is  it  necessarily  the  same.  When  there  has  been  only  one  inter- 
course, the  duration  of  pregnancy  may  be  certainly  calculated, 
without  reference  to  any  changes  in  the  female  constitution :  for 
the  date  of  conception,  within  certain  limits  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, would  be  fixed.  Observations  of  this  kind  have  shown 
that  women  have  differed  from  each  other  ;  and  in  several  instances 
the  time  has  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  period  of  forty  weeks, 
which  has  been  usually  set  down  as  the  legal  limit  of  natural  gesta- 
tion. In  three  cases  of  one  intercourse  known  to  the  late  Dr. 
Kigby,  labomr  came  on  in  260,  264,  and  276  days,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  sixteen  days.  (^  Med.  Times,'  March  14,  1846,  p.  471.) 
In  three  other  instances,  which  were  privately  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  labour  commenced  at  281,  283,  and 
286  days  respectively  after  one  intercourse ;  and  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Keid,  the  labour  did  not  commence  imtil  after  the 
lapse  of  293  days  from  a  single  intercourse.  ('Lancet,'  July  20, 
1850,  p.  79.)  In  another  case  accurately  observed,  communicated 
to  me  in  March  1865,  the  gestation  lasted  281  days.  Menstruation 
had  ceased  on  the  16th  Sept.,  intercourse  took  place  on  the  20th, 
quickeninfi;  occurred  on  the  23rd  January  following,  and  a  full- 
grown  male  child  was  bom  on  the  28th  June  following.  In  two 
cases,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Garrmgton,  the 
women  were  delivered  respectively  in  249  and  260  days  after  a  single 
intercourse.  In  a  third,  in  which  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a 
rape,  there  was  an  interval  of  261  days  between  intercourse  and 
delivery.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  well-observed  cases, 
where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstatement,  and  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  women,  some  of  whom  were  married  and  had 
already  borne  children,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  a  dif- 
ference of  not  less  than  thiHy-three  days  has  been  observed  to 
occur,  i.e.  between  the  earliest  case  reported  by  Dr.  Rigby,  and 
the  latest  reported  by  Dr.  Reid.  This  is  worthy  of  remark, 
because  in  one  case  (Luscombe  v.  Frettyjohn)^  it  was  neld  that  299 
days,  only  six  days  longer  than  in  Dr.  Reid's  observation,  was  an 
impossible  period  for  human  gestation !  In  addition  to  the  above 
facts,  showing  the  variability  of  the  period  after  a  single  inter- 
course, the  following  may  be  cited.  Dr.  Madlwain,  U.S.,  has 
reported  a  case  of  gestation,  which  he  thinks  must  have  extended 
to  296  or  at  least  to  293  days.  ^*Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July 
1848.)  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Oldham,  for  nine 
cases,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation,  in  which  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  from  a  single  intercourse  was  accurately 
observed  : — 
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Dayt. 

Case. 

Dftyi. 

266 

6 

281 

268 

7 

283 

271 

8 

284 

280 

9        . 

285 

280 

Case, 

1  .  .  . 

2  .  .  . 
«5  •  •  ■ 

4  .  .  . 

5  .  •  . 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases  that  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  repre- 
sent the  periods  of  gestation  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times. 
Dr.  Lockwood  has  published  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. The  actual  duration  of  the  term  of  gestation  in  the 
human  subject,  i.e.  the  interval  between  intercourse  and  delivery, 
was  ascertained  by  him  in  four  cases  : — No.  1,  aged  19,  duration 
272  days  (first  confinement) ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement), 
duration  276  days  ;  No.  3,  aged  17,  duration  270  days ;  No.  4, 
aged  44  (seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days,  the  child 
weighing  fourteen  pounds.  (*Brit.  Amer.  Jour.*  Dec.  1847,  p. 
214.)  M.  Devilliers  has  also  published  the  particulars  of  nine 
cases,  in  which  the  interval  from  a  single  intercourse  was  accu- 
rately determined.  Delivery  took  place  at  the  following  periods: 
—229,  246,  257,  267,  301,  276-281,  278-283,  270,  and  266-272 
days,  making  an  extreme  difference  of  49  days  in  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  periods  between  intercourse  and  delivery.  (*  Gaz.  Mt^d.' 
March  4,  1848.)  Another  authority,  Dr.  Ahlfeld,  made  his  obser- 
vations on  425  women,  whose  children  seemed  mature,  and, 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  conception  he  found  that  the  average 
duration  of  gestation  was  269 '9  days.  Out  of  thirty  cases  of  single 
or  well-defined  coitus  collected  by  Ahlfeld,  gestation  varied  from 
233  days  to  one  case  of  313  days.  The  average  of  all  was  269*17 
days,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the  period  obtained  by  other 
modes  of  observation.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  ScL'Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 
Hecker's  tables  gave  an  average  of  273*5  days. 

lliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  of  conception  after  a 
single  intercourse,  varies  in  different  women  and  in  the  same 
woman.     It  is  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  from 
intercourse  :  but  the  researches  of  Bischoff  and  Raciborski  have 
shown  that  a  variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ovum  at  the  time.     It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
women  conceive  more  readily  at  some  periods  than  at  others,  and 
that  intercourse  had  within  eight  to  twelve  days  from  the  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  more  favourable  to  conception  than 
at  any  other  period.     Dr.  Oldham  met  with  a  case  in  which  im- 
pregnation took  place  twelve  days  after  menstruation  ;  and  he  states 
that  he  has  known  it  to  occur  at  the  respective  times  of  ten  days, 
twelve  days,  and  even  twenty-one  days  after  the  monthly  period  ; 
and  he  knows  of  no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  human 
female  is  susceptible  of  impregnation  at  any  time  between  her 
monthly  periods.     According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  a  single  insemination 
at  any  period  of  the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may 
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result  in  fecundation.    ('Edin.  Monthly  Journal,*  1864,  voL  9» 
p.  233.) 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Oldhain  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Beid.  This  gentleman  admits  that  impregnation  is  more 
likely  to  occur  immediately  after  the  termination  of  a  menstrual 
period  than  at  any  time  during  the  interval.  The  next  most 
likely  period  is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  men- 
struation, and  the  probability  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as 
the  time  is  more  distant  from  this  epoch  ;  but  there  is  no  period  in 
the  menstrual  interval  at  which  impregnation  may  not  occur, 
{*  Lancet,'  Sept.  3, 1853.)  According  to  Raciborski,  from  observa- 
tions made  in  Paris  on  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or. 
seven  had  become  impregnated  at  the  mid-term  from  the  menstrual 
periods.  In  several  cases  of  single  intercourse,  the  dates  being 
certain,  conception  took  place  twelve  and  fourteen  days  after  men- 
struation. It  may  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a  fact,  irrespective 
of  any  modem  theories  of  ovulation,  that  a  woman  may  conceive 
from  intercourse  had  at  the  inter-menstrual  period  (mid-period), 
although,  in  a  given  number  of  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  ' 
conceptions  would  be  more  numerous  within  six  or  seven  daya 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  than  at  any  other  time. 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  intercourse  and  conception  are 
'synchronous,  but  recent  physiological  researches  have  proved  that 
the  date  of  conception  is  not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  descent  of  the  ovimi  along  the  Fallopian  tube 
varies,  while  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  male  fluid  to 
meet  the  ovum  is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investigations  of 
Bischoff  and  Valentin  show  that  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  their  ' 
movements,  and  probably  their  fecimdating  power,  for  so  long  a 
period  as  seven  days  within  the  body  of  a  woman.  Fecundation  cannot 
result  unless  the  matured  ovum  meets  these  bodies  in  an  active  or 
living  condition  ;  and  conception  may  be  regarded,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Meigs,  as  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovimi  upon  the  Uving 
surface  of  the  woman.  Conception  may  therefore  take  place 
either  in  a  few  hours,  or,  accoroing  to  YaJentin's  observations,  at 
so  long  a  period  as  seven  days,  after  intercourse.  But  this  does  not 
satisfactorily  explain  such  extreme  differences  as  were  observed  in 
the  cases  of  Dr.  Rigby  and  Dr.  Keid  (thirty-three  days),  or  in 
those  of  M.  Devilliers  (forty-nine  days) — cmte,  p.  598.  We  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  admit,  either  that  conception  may  in 
some  cases  be  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  as  from  five  to  seven 
weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that  uiere  may  be  a  difference  of  from 
five  to  seven  weeks  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal 
view,  the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  the  period 
of  gestation  in  woman  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a 
fixed  and  invariable  term. 

Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  by 
the  use  of  the  word  '  month  ' — some  intending  by  this  a  lunar  and 
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others  a  cilendar  month.  Nine  lunar  months  would  be  equal  to 
252  days,  while  the  average  of  nine  calendar  months  would  be  270 
days — ^the  latter  period  varying  according  to  the  particular  months 
of  the  year  over  which  the  pregnancy  might  extend.  To  prevent 
mistakes  or  that  misunderstanding  of  evidence  which  has  so  fre- 
quently arisen,  it  would  be  advisable  that  medical  witnesses 
should  always  express  the  period  of  gestation  in  weeks  or  days, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  :  it  would  be 
also  proper  to  adopt  the  plan  of  always  commencing  the  calculation 
from  the  period  of  the  last  cessation  of  the  menses,  rather  than 
from  two  weeks  later.  The  latter  rule  is  often  followed,  and  this 
discrepancy  is  another  cause  of  confusion. 

Premature  births.  Short  periods  of  gestation, — ^From  the  preceding 
remarks  we  may  regard  all  births  before  the  thirty-eighth  week  as 
premature,  and  all  those  which  occur  after  the  fortieth  week  as  pro- 
tracted cases ;  and  one  great  point  for  a  medical  witness  to  determine 
is,  whether  the  external  characters  presented  by  a  child  correspond 
to  those  which  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be  legitimately 
1bom.  When  the  birth  is  premature,  this' sort  of  corroborative 
evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  ;  because,  assuming  that  there 
has  been  no  access  between  the  parties  before  marriage,  children 
bom  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  marriage  cannot,  if  the  off- 
spring of  the  husband,  present  the  characters  of  those  bom  at  the 
full  period.  It  is  not  so  with  protracted  births,  for  children  are  not 
more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they  are  in  those  which 
occmr  at  the  usual  period.  This  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
when  a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  it  ceases 
to  grow — a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Rflttel.  (Henke's  <  Zeitschrift,'  1844,  p.  247.)  This  gentleman 
observed  that  the  size  of  a  child  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  gestation.  In  protracted  human  and  animal  gesta- 
tion, the  ofbpring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and  weight.  Thus 
robust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small  mothers  strong 
and  sometimes  imusually  larfi;e  children.  Dr.  Murphy  states  that 
he  met  with  a  fuUy-developed  child  which  was  bom  after  a  gestation 
of  only  251  days.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  30, 1844,  p.  284.)  For  an  account 
of  the  characters  presented  by  children  at  different  uterine  ages, 
see  Infanticide  (p.  513,  cmte). 

Development  of  &ie  child. — In  judging  from  marks  of  development 
on  the  body  of  a  child  as  a  test  of  uterine  age,  we  must  make  full 
allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  nearer 
the  supposed  prematiure  delivery  approaches  to  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion. 
Although  the  characters  of  a  seven-months  child,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  usually  well-marked,  and  m&Y  be  known  by  common  observa- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  with  absolute  certainty  a  child 
bom  at  the  eighth  from  one  bom  at  the  ninth  month.  Bums 
ob§erveB  that  gestation  may  be  completed,  and  the  child  perfected 
to  its  natural  size,  a  week  ot  t^o  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  ninth 
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month  ;  and  other  aoooncheun  corroborate  thifl  view.  (Dr.  Murphy 
in  'Lancet/  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  284.) 

When,  however,  the  facts  are  such  that  to  be  the  of&pring  of  the 
husband  it  must  be  a  six-months  child,  and  it  is  bom  mature, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  illegitimate.  (Eager  v. 
Orimwood,  Exchequer  Sittings,  Jan.  7,  1847.)  But  the  fact  that 
a  child  bom  at  nine  months  is  small  and  resembles  in  size  and 
weight  a  seven  or  eight-months  child,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  medical 
proof  of  illegitimacy.  Children  bom  at  the  full  period  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  and  weight ;  yet,'although  small,  there  is  commonly 
about  them  an  appearance  of  devdopmentf  which  is  especially  ap- 
parent in  the  features.  If  there  should  be  a  general  want  of  de- 
velopment in  the  body,  and  if  certain  foetal  pectdiarities  remain 
— as,  for  example,  the  membranse  pupillares,  or,  in  the  male,  the 
testes  do  not  occupy  the  scrotum — these  facts  lead  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  child  has  not  reached  the  full  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  child  is  bom  with  the  full  signs  of  maturity 
about  it,  at  or  under  seven  months  from  possible  access  of  the  hus- 
band, there  is  an  equally  strong  presumption  that  it  is  illegitimate. 
The  great  progressive  stage  of  development  is  considered  to  be 
during  the  two  last  months  of  gestation — the  changes  which  the 
fostus  undergoes  are  greater  and  more  marked  at  this  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  general  opinion  is  that  an  eight-months  child  is 
not  with  any  certiunty  to  be  distinguished  from  one  bom  at  the 
ninth  month.  If  the  body  of  a  child  is  large  and  fully  developed, 
it  would  be  considered  to  have  been  bom  at  the  full  period  of  ges- 
tation, and  any  opinion  which  had  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  seven  months  child  would  be  attributed  to  some  mistake  in 
the  calculation.  Dr.  Beck  states  it  as  barely  possible  that  a  child 
bom  at  seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be 
considered  mature,  yet  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  remark, 
that  the  assertion  is  most  frequently  made  by  those  whose  character 
is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  The  important  medical  question 
is,  however, — Has  a  really  seven  months  child  ever  been  born  so 
developed  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  person  for  one  that 
was  mature  1  He  adduces  no  case  of  this  kind  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, that  a  mature  child,  bom  before  seven  full  months  after  inter- 
course, ought  to  be  considered  illegitimate  :  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  this  proposition  consistently  with  the  above  admission, 
for  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  cluld  should  not  acquire  pre- 
mature development  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  as  well  as  at 
the  seventh  month. 

In  Bromvnch  v.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Ass.,  1862)  the  question 
of  premature  development  arose  incidentally  upon  an  alleged 
gestation  of  259  days.  It  was  stated  that  intercourse  had  taken 
place  upon  the  9th  of  November  1861,  and  a  child  was  bom  on  the 
26th  July  1862 — a  period  of  269  days,  or  thirty-seven  weeks.  The 
child  had  the  appearance  of  a  mature  child.     The  counsel  for 
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defendant  admitted  that  a  child  bom  at  thifl  period,  Le.  three 
weeks  before  maturity,  might  be  as  large  as  one  bom  at  the  ninth 
month,  but  he  denied  that  it  would  be  so  perfectly  developed  in  all 
its  parts.  When  the  question  was  put  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson, 
who  gave  evidence  at  l^e  trial  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  he  said 
that  full  size  was  generally  combined  with  full  development ;  and 
he  further  stated  that  it  was  against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that 
children  shoidd  be  bom  full  grown  even  a  fortnight  before  the 
usual  term  of  gestation,  which  he  fixed  at  nine  calendar  months 
and  a  week.  According  to  this  view,  if  there  had  been  intercourse 
on  the  9th  of  November  1861,  the  day  of  probable  delivery  would 
be  a  week  after  the  9th  of  the  following  August,  i.e.  on  the  16th 
August  1862.  Hence,  as  the  child  was  actually  bom  in  a  mature 
state  on  the  26th  of  July,  this  was  three  weeks  before  the  usual 
term  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  impregnation  from  some  other 
person  had  probably  taken  place  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
period  assigned  by  the  woman  (Whalley).  Sir  J.  Simpson  con- 
sidered it  to  be  as  rare  that  a  child  should  be  bom  full-grown  three 
weeks  before  the  usual  period,  as  that  a  man  should  attain  one 
hundred  years  of  age !  (*  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Bromtvich  v. 
Waters,*  1863,  p.  33.)  There  are  not  many  medical  witnesses, 
however,  who  would  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  last  three  weeks 
of  gestation  there  are  such  marked  changes  in  the  body  of  a  child 
as  to  render  this  difference  in  time  always  perceptible,  or  who 
would  venture  to  bastardize  a  child  or  convict  a  woman  of  adultery 
because,  when  bom  at  the  259th  day  after  intercourse,  the  child 
had  about  it  the  usual  appearances  of  maturity.  This  would  be 
equal  to  affirming  that  variations  in  size  might  take  place  at  the 
ninth,  but  not  at  the  eighth  month  of  gestation.  But  facts  are  ad- 
verse to  the  theory.  Dr.  RUttel,  an  experienced  observer,  has  met 
with  several  instances  in  which  women  have  been  delivered  two  and 
even  three  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term  (280  days), 
and  the  children  were  as  perfectly  developed,  to  all  appearance,  as 
other  children  which  had  been  bom  at  the  full  period  ;  at  any  rate 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them  by  competent  observers. 
In  another  part  of  this  work  (Infanticide,  p.  515,  ante),  some 
cases  are  related  which  prove  that  at  the  ninth  month,  childiien  are 
occasionally  bom  of  a  size  and  weight  greatly  exceeding  the  average. 
Thus  a  nine-months  child  has  been  bom  weighing  eighteen  pounds 
and  measuring  thirty-two  inches,  whereas  the  usual  weight  is  from 
six  to  seven  pounds,  and  the  length  eighteen  inches.  In  such  an 
exceptional  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  child  come 
into  the  world  at  the  seventh  month,  it  would  have  appeared  to  the 
accoucheur  to  have  reached  the  full  term.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  such  an  exception  is  likely  to  occur,  and  a  lawyer  is 
always  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  either  extreme,  it  follows  that 
in  any  case  in  which  this  question  arises,  a  witness  will  be  bound 
to  admit  that  a  seven-months  child  may  be  bom  of  the  average 
size  and  weigbt  oi  &  'mne-months  child,  or  to  give  some  valid 
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reason  for  the  fact  that  great  variations  in  size  and  weight  may 
occur  at  the  ninth  but  never  at  or  abont  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month  of  gestation.  He  must  also  be  prepared  to  affirm  from  facts 
within  his  knowledge  that  in  these  extreme  cases  the  doubling  of 
the  weight  and  length  of  the  child  is  not  progressive,  but  that  it 
suddenly  takes  place  at  or  near  the  ninth  month.  If  the  child  is  a 
male,  and  the  testicles  are  found  in  the  scrotimi,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  passed  the  seventh  and  even  the  eighth  month 
of  uterine  life.  (See  Infanticide,  p.  514,  ante.)  The  differences  of 
opinion  among  obstetric  experts  in  reference  to  this  question  appear 
to  admit  of  explanation.  All  will  agree  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
seven-months  child  might  be  distinguished  from  a  nine-months 
child,  unless  the  latter  was  a  twin ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  variations  in  development  take  place  at  the  full 
term,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  variations  &om  occurring  at 
the  seventh  and  eighui  months  of  gestation.  Dr.  EUcks  informs  me 
that  he  has  seen  a  child  bom  seven  months  after  marriage  as  large 
as  at  the  full  term ;  but,  as  he  suggests,  this  child  might  reaUy 
have  been  begotten  so  as  to  be  bom  at  the  full  term.  In  order  to 
determine  this  point  by  unexceptionable  facts,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  collect  a  series  of  cases  of  impregnation  fxx>m  one  intercourse  in 
which  the  children  were  bom  se^en  months  after  such  intercourse, 
and  were  proved  to  have  had  the  average  size  and  weight  of  mature 
children.  In  the  meantime  coimsel  wifi  care  little  for  the  rule,  but 
win  take  every  advantage  of  the  existence  of  admitted  exceptions. 
Earliest  period  at  which  a  child  may  be  bom  living.  Viability.^' 
The  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive  its  birth  for  a 
certain  period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of 
maturity ;  for  it  is  well  known  fchat  under  a  certain  age,  children  are 
not  bom  living  or  if  living  they  speedily  die.  Therefore  it  has 
been  argued,  if  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  the 
first  cohabitation  be  bom  living  or  survive,  this  should,  ipso  facto, 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimacy.  According  to  the  English 
law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child,  when  bom,  should  be  capable 
of  living,  or  viahlCf  in  order  that  it  should  take  its  civil  rights. 
Thus  it  may  be  bom  at  an  early  period  of  gestation  : — it  may  be 
immature,  and  not  likely  to  survive  : — or,  again,  it  may  be  bom  at 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  obviously  labouring 
under  some  defective  organization,  or  some  mortal  disease,  which 
must  necessarily  cause  its  death  within  a  short  time  after  its 
birth.  Fortunately,  these  points  are  of  no  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  right  of  inheritance :  an  English  medical  jurist  has 
only  to  prove  that  there  was  some  well-marked  physiological 
sign  of  life  after  birth.  Whether  the  child  was  mature  or  im- 
mature, diseased  or  healthy,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  at  all 
enter  into  the  investigation.  In  this  respect  our  law  appears  to  be 
more  simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails  in  France.  By  Art. 
725  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  no  child  that  is  bom  alive  can  inherit 
unless  it  is  bom,  as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.     The  meaning  of  this 
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word  is  not  defined  by  the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no 
two  lawyers  or  physicianB  in  that  country  who  place  upon  it  the  same 
interpretation.  The  French  law  seems  to  intend  (Devergie,  yoL  1, 
p.  700 ;  Briand,  p.  173),  by  viability  in  a  new-bom  child,  that  it 
should  have  breathed  and  be  capable  of  living  out  of  the  womb  of 
its  mother  and  independently  of  her; — also,  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  living  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  its  birth*  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  system  of  jurisprudence  to  lay  down  a 
more  vague  or  incorrect  principle  than  this  ;  and  medical  witnesses 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate  that  in  this  country  they  have 
not  to  take  part  in  the  unsatisfactory  litigation  to  which  such  a 
principle  must  necessarily  give  rise. 

The  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  is, — ^What  is  the 
earliest  period  of  uterine  life  at  which  a  healthily-formed  child 
can  be  bom  living,  and  with  a  capacity  to  live  after  its  birth  and 
to  attain  maturity  ?  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  children 
bom  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  living, 
although  they  are  more  delicate,  and  in  general  require  greater 
care  and  attention  to  preserve  them  than  children  bom  at  the 
ninth  month  ;  the  chances,  are,  however,  very  much  against  their 
surviving.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  most  modem  authorities  concur,  that  few  children 
bom  before  seven  calendar  mmvths  (or  210  days)  are  capable  of  living 
to  manhood.  They  may  be  bom  alive  at  any  period  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  months  ;  or  even,  in  some  instances,  earlier 
than  the  sixth  :  but  this  is  rare,  and,  if  bom  living,  they  commonly 
die  soon  after  birth.  There  is  one  case  on  record,  of  a  child  having 
been  bom  living  so  early  as  the  fourth  month  of  gestation  ( *  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  2,  p.  236)  ;  and  ano^er,  in  which  a 
woman  aborted  at  the  fourth-and-a-half  month  of  pregnancy. 
M.  Maisonneuve  saw  the  woman  two  hours  after  delivery  :  he  then 
found  the  foetus  in  its  membranes,  and  on  laying  these  open,  to  his 
surprise  it  was  still  moving.  He  applied  warmth,  and  succeeded 
in  partmUy  restoring  it ;  for  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory 
movements  were  performed  with  regularity,  but  in  spite  of  the 
establishment  of  respiration,  the  child  died  about  six  hours  after 
its  birth.  (  *  Jour,  de  M^d.*  and  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  97.)  In 
two  instances  of  abortion  about  the  ffth  month,  Dr.  Daviee,  of 
Hertford,  noticed  that  the  foetus  showed  signs  of  life  after  its  birth, 
by  moving  its  limbs.  ( *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  1022) ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing case,  in  which  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month  survived 
upwards  of  twelve  hours,  occurred  to  Mr.  Smythe.  A  woman  in 
her  second  pregnancy,  and  in  the  147th  day  of  testation,  had 
severe  flooding  with  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Labour  occurred 
on  the  following  night,  when  a  small  but  well-formed  foetus  was 
expelled,  giving  no  other  indication  of  life  than  a  feeble  action 
of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord.  It 
was  resuscitated,  and  cried  as  strongly  as  a  child  bom  at  the  full 
period  of  pregnancy.    It  weighed  less  than   two   poimds,   and 
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measured  exactly  twelve  inches.  It  swallowed  some  nourishment, 
but  died  about  twelve  hours  after  birth.  The  membranse  pupil- 
lares  were  entire, — the  testicles  had  not  descended, — ^the  head  was 
well  covered  with  hair.  The  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  hair,  indicated  a  foetus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
months  ;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
accurately  given,  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  premature  development.  There  was  clearly  nothing  in 
the  organization  of  this  child  to  have  prevented  its  growing  to 
the  age  of  maturity — in  other  words,  it  was  viable.  ( *  Med.  Chir. 
Rev.'  July  1844,  p.  266.)  In  November  1866,  Mr.  Carter  com- 
municated to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was 
bom  living  at  the  fifth  month  of  gestation.  It  cried  slightly  when 
it  was  born,  and  during  the  half-hour  that  it  was  kept  unsevered 
from  its  mother  it  made  frequent  efforts  to  breathe.  It  was 
perfectly  formed.  It  was  about  one  foot  in  lidngth,  and  its  weight 
was  fully  one  pound  and  a  quarter.  It  died  soon  after  it  was  bom. 
Mr.  Moore  has  reported  a  case  of  a  child  bom  living  at  the  fifth 
month.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  11, 1865.)  A  case  is  reported,  in  which 
a  child  bom  at  five-and-a-haJf  months  survived  its  birth  between 
three  and  four  hours  (^Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  165);  and  on 
a  trial  for  child-murder  (Beg,  v.  Westy  Nottingham  Lent  Ass. 
1848),  a  midwife  was  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by 
bringing  about  the  premature  delivery  of  the  mother,  when  she 
was  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child 
in  this  instance  lived  five  hours  after  its  birth.  Capuron  mentions 
an  instance  in  which  a  child  was  bom  at  the  sixth-and-a-half  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  he  reported  the  case  it  was  two 
years  old,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  another  instance  a 
child  was  bom  at  the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten 
years.  (^  Med.  L^g.  des  Ace'  pp.  162,  208.)  In  a  case  which  fell 
under  my  own  knowledge,  a  child  was  bom  at  the  sixth-and-a-half 
month  of  gestation,  and  lived  a  fortnight.  (See  another  case, 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  623.)  Capuron  considers  that  a  child 
bom  at  the  180th  day,  or  at  the  sixth  month  after  conception,  may 
be  sufficiently  mature  to  live.  i.e.  that  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  presume  it  was  illegitimate,  merely  because  it  survived  its  pre- 
mature birth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  bom  before  the  sixth  month 
with  sufficient  maturity  to  live,  this  fact,  although  by  no  means  a 
proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  presumption  of  its  illegiti- 
macy. Of  eight  cases  of  children  bom  Uving  (by  abortion)  at  the 
sixth  month,  Mr.  Whitehead  states  that  seven  perished  within  six 
hours  after  birth,  and  one  only  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days. 
(*  On  Abortion,' p.  349.) 

Dr.  RiLttel,  who  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  care,  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  attended  a  married  woman, 
who  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  living  child  in  the  fifth  month 
of  her  pregnancy :  the  child  survived  its  birth  for  twenty-four 
hours.    He  delivered  another  woman  of  twins,  in  the  sixth  month 
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of  her  •pTegnancy  :  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  continued  alive  for 
three  hours,  its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visible  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  breathing.    This  fact  strongly 
corroborates  the  remarks  made  elsewhere,  as  to  life  without  active 
respiration  (Infanticide,  p.  623,  aiUe) ;  it  has  also  an  immediate 
beuing  on  the  proof  of  life  in  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy 
(p.  587,  ante  ).     In  another  instance  of  the  birth  of  male  twins,  at 
uie  sixth  month,  each  weighed  three  pounds.     Dr.  RUttel  saw  them 
a  year  after  their  birth,  and  they  were  then  two  healthy  strong 
children.     (Henke's  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  241.)     Dr. 
Barker,  of  Dumfries,  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  female  child  was 
bom  on  the  168th  day  of  gestation,  or  twenty-two  weeks  and  four 
days  after  intercourse.     The  size  and  weight  of  the  child  corres- 
ponded with  the  period  at  which  it  was  bom  :  it  weighed  one 
pound,  and  measured  eleven  inches.     It  had  only  ru<umentary 
nails,  and  very  little  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  eyelids 
were  closed,  and  remained  closed  until  the  second  day  ;  the  nails 
were  hardly  visible  ;  the  skin  was  shrivelled.     The  child  did  not 
suck  properly  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  and  she  did  not 
walk  imtil  she  was  nineteen  months  old.     When  bom,  the  child 
was  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  box  before  the  fire.     Three-and- 
a-half  years  afterwards  this  child  was  in  a  thriving  state  and  healthy, 
but  of  small  make  ;  she  then  weighed  twenty-nine  poimds  and  a  half. 
( *  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  1850,  p.  259  ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)    Mr.  An- 
nan, surgeon,  of  Kinross,  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  was 
bom  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  lived  for  a  period  of  four  months  and  eight  days  ;  it 
weighed  a  pound  and  a-half  when  seven  days  old.    (-*  Med.  l^es,' 
Sept.  9,  1848,  p.  304.)    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Outrepont, 
of  Bamberg  (reported  in  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  vol.  6),  there  was 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven  weeks.     The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  when 
bom,  one  pound  and  a-half,  and  measured  thirteen  and  a-half 
inches.     The  skin  was  covered  with  down  and  much  wrinkled — the 
limbs  were  small — the  nails  appeared  like  white  folds  of  skin,  and 
the  testicles  had  not  descended.     It  breathed  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom,  and  by  great  care  its  life  was  preserved.     It  is  singular  that 
its  development  was  very  slow  until  it  had  reached  a  period  which 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  forty-second  week  of  gestation. 
Dr.  Outrepont  saw  the  child  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  then  he  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  eight 
years.    The  only  remarkable  point  about  this  case  is  the  length  of 
time  which  the  child  lived.     In  a  case  quoted  in  the  '  Lancet ' 
(Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  177),  a  child  bom  at  six  months  and  ten  days, 
was  thriving  satisfactorily  when  four  months  old.     (See  also  '  Med. 
Times,'  Feb.  16,  1850,  p.  129.) 

Hence  it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  children  bom 

at  the  seventh,  and  even  at  or  about  the  sixth  month,  may  be 

tMred,  and  thkt  the  iafit  ol  1^<qIvx  «\rrviving  for  months  or  years 
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cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  illegitimacy.  In  forming  our 
judgment  on  these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  the 
period  at  which  a  child  is  bom,  than  at  the  marks  of  development 
about  the  body.  The  case  reported  by  Mr.  Smythe  (p.  604,  atUe)  is 
corroborative  of  this  view.  Dr.  Bonnar  has  recently  published  a 
tabulated  view  of  112  cases  of  premature  births  of  living  children, 
— ^the  dates  of  gestation  extending  from  the  120th  to  the  210th 
day.  Among  these  cases  35  children  died  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  13  more  before  the  completion  of  one  week ;  1  in  six 
weeks  ;  4  in  ioxa  months.  The  following  lived,  or  were  living  at 
the  date,  of  the  report : — 1,  seven-and-a-half  months  ;  8,  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  1,  three-and-a-half  years ;  5,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ;  6,  to  adult  age  ;  5  lived  not  stated  how  long.  ( '  Critical 
Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation,'  1865,  p.  13.) 

ProtracUd  hvrihs.  Long  periods  of  gestcUion. — The  questions 
connected  with  retarded  gestation  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  in  legal  medicine.  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or 
protracted  beyond  the  fortieth  week  is  now,  I  believe,  not  disputed 
by  any  obstetric  writer  of  reputation.  Some  accoucheurs  have 
denied  it,  because  they  have  not  met  with  such  cases ;  but  the 
medico-legal  relations  of  such  questions  do  not  depend  upon  the 
solitary  experience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  well-ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that 
medical  knowledge  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
law  ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  mere  accident  of  a  witness  not 
having  met  with  any  exceptional  instance,  a  Court  may  be  entirely 
misled  in  its  judgment  by  trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the  more 
important  to  attend  to  this,  because  most  of  the  cases  involving 
questions,  either  of  contested  legitimacy  or  of  the  chastity  of  women, 
turn  upon  protracted  rather  thaii  upon  prematune  delivery. 

In  standard  works  on  Midwifery  will  be  foimd  authentic  reports 
of  cases  in  which  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-first,  forty-second, 
forty-third,  and  even  to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Dr.  Murphy 
regards  301  days,  or  forty-three  weeks,  as  the  average  limit  of 
gestation.  ('Obstetric  Report,'  p.  4.)  Dr.  Lee  met  with  a  case 
in  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pregnancy  lasted  287  days  :  the 
labour  did  not  take  place  imtil  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure 
of  the  husband  of  the  lady  for  the  West  Indies.  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
voL  31,  p.  917.)  Dr.  William  Hunter  met  with  two  instances  in 
which  gestation  was  protracted  until  the  forty-second  week.  Dr. 
Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in  which  deliveiy  did  not  ensue  until 
between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fourth  weeks.  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Dr.  Merriman  has  published  a  valuable  table  on 
the  subject  of  protracted  gestation,  on  which  the  most  experienced 
accoucheurs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies 
calculated  by  him  &om  the  last  day  at  which  the  women  men- 
struated, and  in  which  the  children  appeared  to  be  mature,  the 
following  were  the  periods  : — 
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I 


In  the  37th  week 
38th 
39th 
40th 


11 

91 


79 


11 


>> 


3 
13 
14 
33 


In  the  4l8t  week 
42nd 
43rd 
44th 


>> 
>> 


99 


>» 


>> 


22 

15 

10 

4 


Another  well-marked  case,  occurring  forty-four  weeks  preoiaely 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman. 

From  these  results  Dr.  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  women,  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from 
the  cessation  of  |,the  menses,  and  next  to  this  period,  in  the  forty- 
first.  In  the  evidence  given  by  this  gentleman  in  the  Chrdner 
Peerage  case  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  the  case  of  longest 
protraction  on  which  he  was  able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married 
woman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calculating  from  the  last  day  on 
which  her  monthly  period  ceased.  This  lady  was  delivered  309 
days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  one  day,  from  the  time  at  which 
she  supposed  that  she  had  conceived.  In  another  case  mentioned 
by  the  witness  the  period  was  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks  and 
two  days  from  the  termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.  It 
was  objected  to  this  evidence,  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the 
female  might  have  really  conceived  only  a  day  or  two  before  the 
expected  return  of  menstruation,  twenty-eight  days  (or  four  weeks) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  periods  assigned  by  the  witness. 
Admitting  the  validity  of  this  objection — and  the  fact  upon  which 
it  is  based  is  indisputable — it  followed  that  the  longest  protracted 
case  observed  by  Dr.  Merriman  miffht  have  really  been  only  a  case 
of  ordinary  gestation  extending  to  forty  weeks  and  one  day.  An 
objection  of  this  kind  may  of  course  be  successfully  urged  in  law  to 
any  inference  from  a  calculation  so  made,  and  it  was  thus  that  in 
the  Gardner  Peerage  case  the  medical  evidence  failed  to  render  it 
certain  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  support  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claimant :  namely,  to  311  days  or  forty-four 
weeks  and  three  days.  Hence,  in  considering  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  full  allowance  for  such  a  cause  of  error ;  and, 
in  calculating  the  pregnancy  from  the  last  day  of  the  last  menstrual 
period,  we  should  deduct  the  interval  of  menstruation,  if  known, 
and  at  least  twenty-eight  days  if  unknown.  In  these  cases  of  con- 
tested legitimacy  the  ofibpring  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  single 
intercourse,  hence  the  date  of  conception  is  fixed  within  limits 
already  described  (p.  598):  and  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  only 
between  the  period  of  gestation  thence  deduced,  and  the  periods 
taken  in  other  cases  wluch  are  equally  free  from  error. 

A  well-marked  case  of  gestation  passing  beyond  what  is  com- 
mqnhr  set  down  as  the  average  period,  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mx.  Howell,  of  Walton-on-Naze.  This  occurred  in  a  healthy 
woman,  ased  30,  who  had  borne  three  children,  the  youngest  bdng 
4  years  old.  Bhe  had  menstruated  with  legularity  up  to  the  third 
ireek  in  June ;  tlie  meiiu&M  \^«sv  vtopped  without  any  apparent 
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cause.  Her  delivery  took  place  323  days  after  their  last  appear? 
ance.  Allowing  that  impregnation  occurred  at  the  intermenstrual 
period,  this  would  make  the  gestation  309  days ;  or  assuming 
that  impregnation  did  not  occur  until  twenty-eiffht  days  from  the 
date  of  the  last  menstruation,  this  would  muce  the  period  295 
days,  or  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Power  in  his  work  on  *  Human  Preg- 
nancy,' in  which  gestation  is  said  to  have  extended  to  325  days. 
Mr.  Chattaway,  of  Knighton,  a  former  pupil,  conununicated  to  me 
the  following  instance  of  protracted  sestation.  A  healthy  woman, 
a3t.  36,  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  applied  to  him  to  attend  her  in  her 
confinement,  which  she  expected  to  take  place  in  September  1856. 
The  menses  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  December  1855,  and 
she  quickened  in  the  beginning  of  April  1856.  About  the  middle 
of  September  (i.e.  on  the  283rd  day,  dating  from  the  last  men- 
struation), Mr.  Chattaway  was  summoned  to  attend  her,  and  he 
found  her  labouring  under  severe  false  pains ;  there  was  also  a 
dischai'ge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  The  case  went  on  until 
the  19th  November  1856,  when  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a 
female  child  of  the  average  size.  It  would  thus  appear,  according 
to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  that  deducting  twenty-eight 
days  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  gesti^tion  was  pro- 
tracted in  this  instance  to  330  days,  or  forty-seven  weeks  and  one 
day. 

This,  of  course,  is  open  to  the  suggestion  that  the  menses  had 
ceased  from  some  accidental  cause,  and  that  pregnancy  had  takeL 
place  some  weeks  subsequently.  In  reference  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed  that  few  women  have  such  unusually  protracted 
pregnancies.  Then,  again,  all  practitioners  may  not  have  met 
with  protracted  cases  ;  but  the  fact  being  clearly  ascertained  in 
one  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  more,  unless  we  doubt  the 
credibility  of  reporters  well  qualified  to  observe,  and  who  could 
have  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  the  facts  which 
came  before  them.  On  this  part  of  the  question  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue.  The  advocates  of  a  fixed  and  limitable 
period  differ  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  each  must  either  take  his  own  experience  for  the  final 
decision  of  this  question,  or  it  must  be  allowed  that  men  of  equal 
powers  of  observation  with  themselves  have  met  with  exceptional 
instances. 

Protracted  cases  of  gestation  are  always  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  menstrual  function  may  have  been  suspended  from  some 
hidden  morbid  cause,  one  or  two  months  before  the  actual  date  of 
conception,  and  that  there  may  have  been  some  error  in  the  calcu- 
lation by  which  the  period  has  been  determined.  If,  however,, 
the  objection  is  admitted  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
only  equally  just  to  admit  that  in  any  given  case  the  ordinary  and 
so-called  fixed  period,  also  calculated  from  the  cessation  of  men- 
struation, is  based  on  a  fallacy.     The  menstrual  function  may  have 
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accidentally  ceased,  or  continued  for  seyeral  interrals  after  concep- 
tion, and  thus  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made  in  fixing 
the  ordinary  period  of  gestation.  This  view  of  the  question 
implies  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  date  of  the  cessation 
of  the  menses  as  evidence  of  the  actual  duration  of  pregnancy, 
whether  natural,  premature,  or  protracted.  My  colleague,  Dr. 
Hicks,  informs  me  that  he  met  vnik  a  case  in  which  the  pregnancy 
of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  protracted  to  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  months.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
woman  became  pregnant  during  the  absence  of  the  menses,  and 
that  these  had  been  suspended  for  some  time  before  intercourse 
took  place.  This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of  a  large  number  of 
eases  of  alleged  protracted  gestation. 

In  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  the  Attorney-General  was  quite 
willing  to  rely  upon  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  as  a 
good  criterion  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  when  by  such  a  mode 
of  calculation  this  was  not  made  to  exceed  forty  weeks,  and  thus 
fitted  in  with  his  own  view  of  the  case  !  But  it  is  obvious  that 
this  condition  must  be  either  taken  or  rejected  altogether  as  evi- 
dence :  if  taken,  we  have  no  right,  in  alleged  protracted  cases,  to 
refer  the  suppression  to  disease,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the 
period,  when  in  ordinary  cases  we  do  not  refer  its  continuance  to 
disease,  because  this  would  tend  to  lengthen  it  :  if  rejected,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  not  to  give  to  a  claimant  the 
beneficial  presumption  of  his  having  been  bom  legitimate,  when 
the  cases  adduced  in  evidence  against  his  claim  are  actually  based 
upon  a  precisely  similar  mode  of  calculation  ! 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  re- 
corded by  different  observers  have  depended  upon  mistakes  being 
made  in  the  calculation  of  the  period,  since  this  calculation  is  baaed 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted  in  cases  of  ordinary  preg- 
nancy. Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  one  case,  there  would 
be  in  the  other :  if  an  error  in  the  exception,  there  would  be  an 
error  in  the  rule.  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnancy  is  wrongly 
calculated  by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty-eiffhth  or  fortieth  week, 
or  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  extend  occasionaUy  to  the  forty-fourth 
or,  admitting  these  protracted  cases,  to  the  forty-sixth  week.  But, 
even  setting  aside  the  obvious  answer  to  an  objection  of  this  nature, 
some  of  the  protracted  eases  observed  were  instances  of  impreg- 
nation from  a  single  intercourse ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  interval  for  conception,  the  general  inference  would  not  be 
affected,  and  no  fallacy  could  have  arisen  in  these  cases  of  protrac- 
tion from  mistakes  dependent  on  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

The  late  Dr.  Reid's  condusions,  derived  from  numerous  facts  and 
cases,  represent  the  views  of  an  experienced  observer  on  this  much- 
disputed  question.  They  are — '  1.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is 
not  altogether  a  fixed  period :  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  human 
female  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  2.  This  deviation, 
boweveTj  is  xtot  to  aa^  ^c«dX  «v^«nt:  the  only  certain  data  of  calcu- 
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lation  are  those  dependent  on  the  known  time  of  conception  (of 
interconrse  ?).  3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when 
calculated  from  this  event,  is  about  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a 
range  of  from  270  to  280  days.  4.  There  is  no  full  or  satisfactory 
evidence  of  gestation  having  been  prolonged  beyond  293  days. 
5.  The  Code  Napoleon,  which  allows  300  days,  may  be  regarded  aa 
liberal.  6.  The  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide 
in  default  of  some  exact  knowledge:  it  is,  however,  often  fallacious, 
and  is  only  a  means  of  approximation  to  the  probable  time  of  partu- 
rition. 7.  The  fortieth  week  after  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses 
is  the  most  likely  period,  and  the  forty-first  week  the  next.' 

Dr.  Duncan  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230)> 
draws  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy:— 1.  That  the  interval  between  conception  and  parturition 
(the  real  duration  of  pregnancy)  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained 
in  any  case.  2.  That  the  average  interval  between  insemination 
(intercourse)  and  parturition  (commonly  called  the  duration  of 
pregnancy)  is  275  days.  3.  That  the  average  intervals  between 
the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standard  length, 
but  vary  within  certain  limits.  4.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the 
prolongation  of  real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  de- 
ficient, there  is  evidence  to  establish  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  protracted  beyond  such  limits  to  the  extent  of  three  or  even 
four  weeks. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Reid, 
that  he  admits  a  variation  of  23  days,  i.e.  from  270  days  (the 
shortest  period)  to  293  days,  the  longest  known  to  himself  from  a 
single  intercourse.     There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the 
variation  should  not  be  even  greater  than  that  which  is  here 
assigned,  and  why  the  duration  of  pregnancy  might  not  extend 
occasionally  to  296  and  even  to  301  days.     It  is  merelv  a  question 
of  individual  experience.    An  accoucheur  who  admitted  a  variation 
of  23  days,  and  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  protracted  to  the 
293rd  day  after  intercourse,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  child 
illegitimate  merely  because  it  had  been  bom  r  n  the  296th  or  the  300th 
day  after  possible  access  of  the  husband.   There  is  no  doubt  a  limit 
to  gestation,  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  it:  hence  we  find  ob- 
stetric writers  of  repute  adopting  periods  which  have  no  point  of 
agreement  among  themselves.      Some  stop  short  at  280  days  ; 
others,  like  Dr.  Reid,  fix  the  maximum  yet  known  at  293  days  ; 
Dr.  Murphy  allows  from  his  experience  at  least  324  days  ;  and  Dr. 
Meigs  considers  that  gestation  may  be  continued  to  twelve  months, 
or  365  days.     ('  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art,'  1849,  p.  194.) 
The  fact  is,  the  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed  even  approximately  by 
medical  science:  hence,  in  a  disputed  case,  other  drcumstances 
must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  lead  a  Court  of  law  to  a  safe  decision. 
It  is  at  present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  medical  opinions 
which  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the 
human  female.     There  is,  indeed,  only  one  point  on  which  aA 
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modem  observers  agree — ^namely,  that  the  period  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  fixed  and  inyariable  number  of  days  or  weeks,  but  that  it  is 
liable  to  variation  according  to  circumstances  not  fully  understood. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed  that  the  date  of  intercourse  does 
not  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  conception,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation 
is  untrustworthy.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual 
period  must  generally  serve  as  a  guide  in  default  of  more  certain 
criteria.  It  is,  however,  a  ctirious  fact,  and  one  which  the  mind  of  an 
acute  lawyer  will  not  fail  tx)  appreciate, that  the  date  of  the  cessation 
of  the  menses  is  taken  by  some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in  married 
life  with  constant  intercourse),  so  long  as  gestation  does  not  extend 
beyond  280  days  ;  while,  supposing  it  to  extend  to  300  days,  they 
will  assume  that  some  other  cause  than  pregnancy  must  have  led  to 
an  earlier  suppression,  and  thus  to  an  error  in  the  calculation ! 
There  may  be  no  more  evidence  of  suppression  from  a  morbid 
cause  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the  period  of  280  days 
may  be  as  much  based  on  error  as  the  period  of  300  Hays.  It  is 
strange  that  clever  writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  facts 
square  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  do  not  perceive  that  they  must, 
in  fairness,  either  reject  altogether  the  evidence  derivable  from  a 
cessation  of  the  menses,  or  admit  it  adversely  to  their  own  views, 
in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected  with  the  cessation  have  been 
as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  others  as  by  themselves.  No 
evidence  on  this  subject  can  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  child.  There  is  no  increase  of  size  or  development 
after  the  ninth  month  has  passed.  Children  bom  at  the  full  period 
of  nine  months,  have  been  larger  and  heavier  than  many  children 
bom,  as  it  was  believed,  at  a  later  period ;  but  in  cases  of  alleged 
protracted  gestation,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  child  should 
always  have  attained  its  full  growth  and  most  perfect  development. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  by  law. — In  all  cases  of  contested 
legitimacy,  the  question  respecting  the  diwation  of  gestation,  when 
it  arises,  is  left  entirely  open  by  the  English  law.  No  period  of 
time  has  been  fixed  by  English  jurists  within  which,  or  beyond 
which,  a  child,  if  bom  in  wedlock,  will  be  presumed  to  be  illegiti- 
mate. The  decisions  of  our  Courts  would  be  founded,  quoad  the 
duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  experts  selected  for  the 
occasion,  and  each  case  would  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  Pre- 
cedents can  have  but  little  influence  on  these  occasions,  because  a 
Court  may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegitimate,  on  non-medical 
grounds,  a  child  bom  in  the  thirty-eighth  week  of  gestation,  while 
it  may  decide  that  another  was  legitimate  that  had  been  bom  in 
the  forty-third  week.  By  some  law  authorities  forty  weeks  (or  280 
days),  and  by  others  forty-three  weeks  (or  291  days),  have  been 
taken  as  the  ultimum  teinptis  pariefidi  ;  but  as  the  period  of  human 
gestation  is  wholly  independent  of  legal  dicta,  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  Courts  to  act  upon  any  definite  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
in  some  extreme  caaea  ^^iciaXi  ^^  ^aw  \ELay  fairly  interpose,  and  pro- 
nounce for  a  reasotiaAAe  \\TDi\.,    Vii^^  ^saaa  ^\  Cq^^oU  v.  Cotferall 
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(decided  in  the  CoDJsistory  Court,  July  1847),  a  child  was  bom 
during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded  against  the  wife 
for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.     The  main  proof  was 
based  on  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  have  been  the  child  of  the*  bus* 
band  it  must  have  been  bom  after  twelve  moiUhs^  gestation.     Dr. 
Lushington,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  protracted  ges- 
tation, upon  proof  of  this  allegation,  at  once  pronounced  for  the 
divorce.     Such  a  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  supported  by  any 
known  facts,  and  is  altogether  opposed  to  medical  probability.     In 
suits  of  contested  legitimacy  the  general  practice  consists  in  estab- 
lishing possibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband  :  when 
this  is  proved,  the  medical  question  arises,  whether  the  term  of 
gestation  falls  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  best  medical  experi- 
ence.    In  two  instances,  children  have  been  pronounced  legitimate, 
which  were  bom,  the  one  in  forty-one  weeks  and  three  days,  and 
the  other  in  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days  after  the  death  of  the 
husband.     Legitimacy  has  been  allowed  where  gestation  was  prob- 
ably protracted  to  the  forty-third  week  (Anderton  v.   Oibbsj  1854). 
In  the  United  States,  a  decision  in  favour  of  paternity  has  been 
made  in  a  case  in  which  gestation  extended  to  forty-five  weeks  and 
two  days  (Commonwealth  v.  Porter).     Legitimacy  has  been  dis- 
allowed in  the  English  Courts,  although  probably  on  non-medical 
grounds,  where  it  was  protracted  to  forty-four  weeks  and  three 
days  {Oardner  Peerage  case,  1825) ;  in  one  case  paternity  was  denied 
(judicially^  because  gestation  had  extended  to  forty-two  weeks  and 
five  days  (Luscombe  v.  Prettyjohn),  and  in  another  {Dyson)  because 
it  had  extended  to  forty-eight  weeks, 

M.  Stolz,  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  after  stating  that 
the  ordinary  period  of  gestation  is  from  270  to  280  days,  admits 
that  it  may  extend  to  a  fortnight  beyond  the  latter  period,  but 
not  longer,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  to  cause  protrac- 
tion. Protracted  labour,  extending  over  five  ^r  six  da3rs,  must 
not  be  included  in  this  term.  The  death  of  a  child  may  favour 
its  retention  in  utero,  and  thus  add  to  the  apparent  length  of 
gestation. 

The  Code  Napoleon  cuts  short  all  difficulties  respecting  the  term 
of  gestation,  in  cases  of  contested  legitimacy,  by  fixing  upon  the 
term  of  180  days  after  marriage  and  300  days  after  dissolution  of 
marriage  or  non-access,  between  which  periods  children  bom  may 
be  regarded  as  legitimate.  In  Germany  it  is  laid  down  that  gesta- 
tion may  be  protracted  from  301  to  308  days,  but  not  beyond. 
The  general  law  of  Grermany  places  the  period  for  ordinary  gestation 
among  women  not  manied  at  285  days,  but  for  a  married  woman 
divorced,  or  whose  husband  has  died,  it  allows  302  days.  Hohl, 
who  records  these  facts,  thinks  that  there  is  injustice  in  this  fixed 
rule  regarding  time,  and  that  in  exceptional  cases  a  period  of  from 
322  to  336  days  might  be  admitted.  (<^nn  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  163.) 
It  is  more  reasonable  and  just  to  leave  the  period  open  than  to  fix 
it  by  assigning  arbitrary  periods,  to  which  there  must  necessarily  be 
niunerous  exceptions. 
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CHAPTER  66. 

DISPUTED  PATBBNITT. — ^PARENTAL  LIKENESS. — ^AFFIIIATIOK  — POSTHUMOUS 
CHILDBBK. — SUPERFOfTATION  Uf  RELATION  TO  LBaiTULACT. — STJPPOSITI- 
TIOITS  CHILDRKN. — SEXUAL  liALFOBMATIONS. 

Disputed  pcUemity,  Parental  likeness, — ^It  has  been  stated  that  the 
law  does  not  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it  has 
been  bom  during  wedlock,  and  from  circumstances  it  might  be  the 
child  either  of  the  husband  or  of  an  adulterer.  But  medical 
jurists  have  recommended  that  family-likeness  should  be  looked  to 
on  these  occasions, — not  merely  a  likeness  in  feature  and  figure, 
but  in  gesture  and  other  personal  peculiarities  which  may  have 
characterized  the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  of 
paternity :  they  seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy, 
and  when  they  do  present  themselves,  the  evidence  thus  produced, 
even  if  affirmative,  is  properly  regarded  as  only  corroborative.  In 
the  Toumshend  Peerage  case  (House  of  Lords,  May  1843),  a  pre- 
sumption based  on  family-likeness  was  admitted  by  tneir  lordships. 
The  person  whose  le^timacy  was  in  question  was  sworn  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  bear  so  strong  a  likeness  as  a  child  to  the 
alleged  adulterer,  that  he  should  have  known  him  among  five 
hundred  children. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  show  that 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  occasionally  of  some  importance.  The 
peerage  was  claimed  by  Archibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  two 
brothers  after  the  death  of  the  alleged  parents,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas.  The  claim  was  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  the  appellant 
and  his  deceased  brother  were  supposititious  children.  Evidence 
for  and  against  the  le^timacy  of  the  claimant  had  been  collected 
from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most  minutely  sifted  and 
criticized,  the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  on  the  7th  of  July  1767.  So  important  was  the  cause 
deemed,  that  the  fifteen  judges  took  eight  da3r8  to  deliver  their 
opinions.  The  result  was  that  seven  of  ^e  judg«»8  voted  in  favour 
of  the  identity  or  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  seven  against  it ; 
the  Lord  President,  who  had  the  casting-vote,  agreed  with  the 
latter,  by  which  Archibald  Douglas,  alias  Stewart,  was  cast  on  the 
world  without  either  name  or  estate — ^thus  furnishing  one  among 
numerous  instances  that  learned  judges  as  well  as  doctors  can  difl'er 
with  precisely  the  same  facts  before  them.  An  appeal  from  this  de- 
cision was  tfuken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed  in  1769,  and  Archibald  Stewart 
(or  Douglas)  declared  to  be  the  undoubted  son  of  Lady  Jane,  the 
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sister  of  the  previous  holder  of  the  title.  Much  stress  was  laid,  in 
favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  children,  on  the  fact  that  they 
closely  resembled — ^the  one  Sir  John,  and  the  other  Lady  Douglas. 
The  resemblance  was  said  to  be  general ;  it  was  evident  in  their 
features,  gestiires  and  habita.  Lord  Mani^eld,  in  delivering  judg- 
ment, made  the  following  remarks,  which  comprise  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  subject : — '  1  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an 
argument  of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as 
the  distinction  between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is 
more  discernible  than  among  animals.  A  man  may  survey  ten 
thousand  people  before  he  sees  two  faces  exactly  alike  ;  and  in  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  every  man  may  be  known  from 
another.  If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  voice,  gesture,  or  other  characters,  whereas  a 
family-likeness  runs  generally  through  all  of  these  :  for  in  every- 
thing there  is  a  resemblance,  as  of  feature,  voice,  attitude,  and 
action.'  Tliis  kind  of  evidence  has' been  strongly  objected  to  from 
its  uncertainty  ;  and  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  it  was 
in  this  instance  much  disputed  whether  one  of  the  children  did 
resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  other  child  resembled  the  husband,  Sir  John. 
From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  evidence  from  family-likeness 
is  not  strictly  medico-legal ;  it  can  be  furnished  only  by  friends  and 
relatives  who  have  known  the  parties  well,  and  are  competent  to 
speak  of  the  facts  from  personal  acquaintiuice  with  them.  It  will 
also  be  apparent  that  the  affirmative  evidence  in  such  cases  will  be 
stronger  than  that  which  is  negative,  for  it  could  hardly  be  inferred 
that  a  person  was  illegitimate  because  he  did  not  resemble  his 
parent. 

Parental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  colour  or 
peculiarities  belonging  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  negro  or  Mongolian  with  one  of  the  Caucasian 
variety.  In  such  a  case  the  evidence  afforded  becomes  much 
stronger  ;  and  supposing  that  two  men  of  different  varieties  have  had 
intercourse  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  woman,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  of  the  offspring  might  enable  a  Court  to  determine  the 
question  of  paternity.  It  is  stated  to  have  happened,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  a  black  woman  has  given  birth  at  the  same  time 
to  a  black  cluld  and  a  mulatto  ;  Dr.  Cunningham  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  a  negress  gave  birth  to  twins,  one  a  black  and  the  other  a 
white  child.  ('  LiEuicet,'  May  9,  1846,  p.  525.)  This  was  probably 
a  case  of  superconception.  In  Stothard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail  Court, 
January  1856),  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  for  the 
seduction  of  his  wife.  The  defendant  was  a  man  of  colour,  and 
the  child  bom  of  the  alleged  adulterous  intercourse,  was  proved  by 
the  medical  witness  to  have  been  bom  coloured  and  with  woolly 
hair.  The  husband  and  wife  were  both  light.  This  peculiarity 
ffxed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the  black  defendant. 

Personal  deformities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  parent 
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to  child  :  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  subjoined  case,  that  a  dis- 
puted question  of  affiliation  has  been  settled  on  this  principle.  A 
woman  alleged  that  a  gentleman  in  whose  service  she  had  liyed, 
was  the  father  of  a  child  of  which  she  had  been  recently  deliyered. 
The  solicitor  who  appeared  to  support  the  affiliation,  rested  his  case 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  chiid  had  been  bom  with  fiye  fingers 
and  a  thumb  on  the  right  hand,  the  defendant  himself  having  l^n 
bom  with  a  similar  n^f ormation  on  both  of  his  hands.  It  was 
argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  deformity  might  have  arisen 
from  the  mother's  imagination,  as,  while  pregnant,  she  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant.  The  magistrates 
decided  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child,  and  condemned  him 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  for  its  support.  ('Med.  Times,' 
March  6,  1847,  p.  47.)  It  is  very  likely  that  the  decision  was  here 
influenced  by  moral  circumstances,  for  otherwise  the  defendant 
taiight  have  been  the  victim  of  a  coincidence.  Six-fingered  children 
are,  it  is  well  known,  bom  occasionally  of  five-fingered  parents : 
and  as  the  deformity  existed  only  on  one  hand  in  the  child,  while 
it  was  on  both  hands  in  the  parent,  the  medical  proof  that  it  was 
actually  transmitted  by  generation  was  certainly  not  clearly  made 
out.  In  some  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  pater- 
nity of  a  child  by  the  colour  of  the  hair,  but  this  evidence  is  far  less 
conclusive  than  that  afforded  by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  In  the 
case  of  Fraaer  v.  Bagley  (Feb.  1844)  it  was  alleged  that  the  wife  of 
the  plaintiff*  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  the  defendant,  and 
the  last  two  children  were  stated  to  be  the  offspring  of  ti^e  latter. 
The  plaintiff"  and  his  wife  had  dark  hair,  as  well  as  SH  the  children 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last: — These  had  red  hair;  and  it  was 
further  proved  that  the  defendant  had  red  whiskers  and  sandy  heir. 
No  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  this  evidence,  but  it  was  received 
as  a  kind  of  indirect  proof.  Not  much  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
facts  of  this  description,  since  red-haired  children  are  often  bom  to 
parents  who  have  dark  hair ;  and  in  one  case  the  children  bom  in 
wedlock  were  observed  to  have  dark  and  red  hair  alternately. 

AjffUiaiion, — Questions  of  paternity  are  involved  in  those  relating 
to  affiliation.  A  man  may  allege  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  a  par- 
ticular child,  by  reason  of  certain  circxmistances  upon  which  a 
medical  opinion  may  be  required.  The  necessary  transmission  of 
gonorrhoea  or  syphins  by  intercourse  may  thus  become  a  medical 
question.  In  September  1844,  a  man  was  required,  under  the  law 
of  bastardy,  to  support  two  children  alleged  by  a  woman  to  be  his  ; 
the  time  of  gestation  was  within  nine  months.  The  accused  denied 
that  he  had  had  intercourse  with  the  deceased,  or  that  he  could 
have  been  the  father,  since  he  was  at  the  time  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  venereal  disease.  The  medical  questions  may  therefore 
assume  this  shape :— 1.  Are  these  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by 
intercourse  ?  2.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  act  of  procreation  ? 
Under  common  circumstances  they  must  both  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 
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A  ainffular  case  of  bastardy  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
Appenzell,  Switzerland.  The  question  was,  which  of  two  persons, 
who  had  had  intercourse  with  the  same  woman  within  a  period  of 
seveivteen  days,  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  borne  by  the 
woman  ?  The  Council,  te  which  the  case  was  referred,  gravely  re- 
solved te  postpone  their  decision  until  the  features  of  the  child  were 
so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  te  decide  from  paternal  like- 
ness. The  equity  of  this  difficult  case  would  have  been  met  by 
compelling  each  man  te  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  ! 
(Schneider's  *  Annalen  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  1836,  1  B.  s.  470.) 
The  following,  which  is  a  more  doubtful  case,  was  the  subject  of  a 
communication  te  the  *  Lancet '  (March  13, 1847,  p.  336): — Two  men, 
A  and  B,  had  intercourse,  unknown  to  each  other,  with  a  young 
woman  of  delicate  health;  and  after  this  had  continued  for  some  years, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child — ^nine  calendar  months  and 
three  days  after  sexual  intercourse  with  A,  and  nine  calendar 
months,  less  five  days,  after  similar  intercoiurse  with  B  ;  or  at  the 
end  of  279  days  after  intercourse  with  A,  and  at  the  end  of  271 
days  after  intercourse  with  B : — ^that  is,  a  period  of  eight  days  elapsed 
between  the  periods  of  intercourse  with  the  two  men.  The  woman 
had  no  menstrual  discharge  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  she  knew  any  other  man  ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had  a  good 
labour,  and  produced  a  fine  healthy  sirl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk,  and  enjoyed  better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suck- 
ling than  at  any  other  time.  The  woman  died,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  mixed  intercourse  having  become  known  to  A  and  B,  they  both 
refused  to  maintain  the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  the  woman 
was  not  delivered  until  nine  months  and  three  days  after  the  con- 
nection with  him,  it  was  physically  impossible  the  child  could  be 
his.  B  contended,  on  the  o&er  hand,  that  280  days,  and  not  nine 
months,  is  the  period  of  gestation  ;  and  that  the  child  having  been 
bom  279  days  after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days  after  con- 
nection with  B,  it  was  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was 
begotten  by  A.  There  was  no  perceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the 
men  in  the  child,  but  a  marked  likeness  to  the  mother.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  remarks  elsewhere  made  (ante^  p.  607),  that  the 
periods  of  271  and  279  days  are  comprised  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  gestation :  hence  there  would  be  no  medical  ground  for 
affiliating  the  child  to  one  more  than  to  the  other.  When  two  men 
have  had  intercourse  with  the  same  woman  on  the  same  day,  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  the  paternity  except  by  the  accident  of  likeness  ; 
as  in  the  former  case,  justice  to  the  ofispring  and  to  each  possible 
father  requires  that  each  should  be  bound  to  support  the  child.  In 
cases  of  affiliation  under  the  law  of  bastardy,  the  evidence  of  the 
mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received  in  support  of  a  question  of 
disputed  paternity  ;  but  sometimes  these  cases  are  decided  by  the 
length  of  the  period  of  gestation.  A  man  may  prove,  or  a  woman 
may  state,  that  the  intercourse  took  place  at  such  a  remote  period 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  duration  of  pregnancy.     On 
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this  point  some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere  {<mU,  p.  613). 
In  the  United  States  it  appears  that  yery  long  dates  are  allowed  in 
bastardy  cases ;  while  in  this  country  the  tendency  is  to  reject 
medical  evidence  altogether.  In  a  case  at  Cheltenham  (July  1853) 
the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have  been  319  days  before 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  medical  evidence  on  the  whole  was  in 
favour  of  this  protraction — one  of  the  witnesses  having  met  with 
two  cases  in  which  gestation  was  protracted,  as  he  believed,  to  310 
days  from  intercourse — but  the  case  was  siunmarily  dismissed. 

These  questions  of  affiliation,  when  the  interval  is  less  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  can  rarely  be  determined  by  medical  evidence  ; 
in  a  twin-case,  it  would  be  only  just  that  one  child  should  be 
affiliated  to  each  individual.  In  a  recent  case  of  affiliation,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  order  of  a  magistrate  fixing 
the  paternity  on  the  putative  father,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
intercourse  was  had  and  the  child  conceived  m  France,  although 
bom  in  England,  it  was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
English  magistrate,  and  should  be  left  to  the  French  Courts.  The 
objection  was  properly  overruled,  and  the  alleged  father  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  usual  sum  for  maintenance.  The  place  of 
birth  should  properly  fix  the  liability,  as  any  other  rule  would  be 
too  vague,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  intercourse  might  take  place  in  Scotland  followed  by 
conception  in  England  and  birth  in  Ireland.  So  that  there  is  a 
due  relation  between  the  date  of  intercourse  and  the  date  of  birth, 
no  other  proof  is  required. 

Posthumous  children. — It  has  been  supposed  that  a  case  involving 
a  question  of  paternity  might  present  itself  on  the  marriage  of  a 
widow  soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  If  a  child  were 
bom  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months,  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
it  was  a  child  of  the  first  or  second  marriage — of  the  dead  or  the 
living  husband  ;  and  although  there  might  be  no  dispute  concern- 
ing its  legitimacy,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle  its  paterthUy. 
Such  a  case  appears  hypothetical.  In  order  that  any  doubt  should 
exist,  a  woman  must  marry  within,  at  the  furthest,  six  weeks  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  or  the  birth  of  the  child  would  fall 
beyond  the  furthest  limit  of  gestation,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  customs  of  society  are,  however,  a  bar  to  such  marriages  ;  and 
admitting  that  a  child  was  so  bom,  and  that  it  might  be  the  off- 
spring of  either  husband,  then  the  feud  of  its  having  been  bom 
during  the  marriage  of  the  second  husband  would  presimiptively 
fix  the  offspring  upon  him,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  access  on  his  part.  If  there  was  a  supposed 
greater  likeness  to  the  first  than  to  the  second  husband,  still  this 
would  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  legal  presumption  of  the  real 
parentage  of  the  child.  It  appears  to  me  that  evidence  much 
stronger  than  this  would  be  required  for  such  a  purpose.  (See 
Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  432.) 

Superfodation   in    relation    to    (e^i^imocy.— Most    medico-legal 
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writers,  in  treating  legitimacy,  have  oonaidered  it  necessary  to 
introduce  the  subj^  of  superfoetation.  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  a  second  conception  may  at  any  time  follow  the  first, 
and  that  gestation  may  go  on  to  its  full  period  in  each  instance 
independently  of  the  other  :  so  that  if  a  woman  were  impregnated 
when  in  the  third  month  of  gestation,  she  would  bear  the  first 
child  mature  in  nine  months,  and  the  second  child,  also  mature, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the  first  conception.  This 
subject  has  been  said  to  involve  *  not  only  the  conjugal  fidelity  of 
a  wife,  but  the  disposition  of  property,  and  much  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  society.'  Its  importance  to  a  medical  jurist 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  here  considerably  exaggerated.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  only  is  there  no  legal 
case  involving  this  question  to  be  met  with  in  the  judicial  records 
of  this  country,  but  none  in  reference  to  this  state  is  ever  likely 
to  occur  which  would  create  the  least  practical  difficulty.  If  we 
admit  that  a  woman  may,  during  marriage,  present  such  a  devi- 
ation from  the  common  course  of  nature  as  to  produce  two 
perfectly  mature  and  fully-developed  children,  the  one  three  or 
four  months  after  the  other,  how  can  such  an  event  be  any  impu- 
tation on  her  fidelity?  Superfoetation,  if  it  occur  at  idl,  may 
occiur  as  readily  in  married  life  during  connubial  intercourse,  as 
among  unmarried  women.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  case  wherein  a  medical  opinion  might  be  required  respect- 
ing this  alleged  phenomenon.  A  married  woman,  six  months 
after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  first  husband,  gives  birth  to  an 
apparently  mattire  child,  that  dies  :  three  months  afterwards,  and 
nine  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  husband,  she  may 
allege  that  she  has  given  birth  to  another  child,  also  mature.  A 
medical  question  may  arise,  whether  two  mature  children  could  be 
so  bom  that  the  birth  of  one  should  follow  three  months  after  the 
birth  of  the  other  ;  or  whether  this  might  not  be  a  case,  by  no 
means  uncommon,  of  twin-children — the  one  being  bom  prema- 
turely, and  the  other  at  the  full  period.  (For  a  case  of  this  kind, 
at  two  months'  interval,  see  '  Med.  Gaz. '  voL  37,  p.  27  ;  and  for 
another,  at  eight  days'  interval,  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  47, 
p.  227  ;  for  a  third,  at  thirty-two  da3ni'  interval,  *  Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.'  April  1845,  p.  503.)  In  one  case  the  abortion  of  one 
foetus  occurred  at  the  third  month,  while  the  other  attained 
the  full  period.  ( '  As90C.  Medical  Journal,'  November  11,  1853, 
p.  997.) 

Admitting  that  each  child  when  bom  was  mature  and  fully 
developed,  and  therefore  that  the  second  child  presented  a  case  of 
superfoetation,  the  first  delivery  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  would  then  have  been  known  whether 
another  child  remained  in  the  uterus  or  not.  If  the  two  children 
were  bom  within  the  usual  period  of  gestation  after  the  absence 
or  death  of  the  husband,  then  their  legitimacy  would  be  presumed, 
until  the  fact  of  non-access  had  been  clearly  established.     The 
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mere  circumstance  of  their  being  apparently  mature,  and  bom  at 
different  periods,  would  per  «e  furniBh  no  evidence  of  their  ille- 
gitimacy. On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  both  of  them  were  bom 
out  of  the  ordinary  period,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  given, 
they  might  or  might  not  be  pronounced  illegitimate.  The  law 
therefore  appears  to  have  no  sort  of  cognizance  of  the  subject 
of  superfoetation,  as  such  :  it  is  generally  merged  in  the  question 
of  protracted  gestation,  which  has  already  been  fully  considered 
(p.  607). 

Dr.  Bonnar  has  lately  examined  the  subject  of  superfoetation  in 
another  aspect,  and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward 
are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  births  of  twins  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  ( *  A  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation, 
with  Cases,*  1865.)  The  first  question  to  which  his  researches 
were  directed  was, — At  what  period  after  parturition  are  the  female 
procreative  organs  capable  of  again  exercising  their  functions? 
It  has  been  supposed  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  must  elapse  in 
order  to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquire  procreative  power ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the 
fourteenth  day  after  delivery.  Impregnation  is  not  likely  to  take 
place  until  the  organs  have  resumed  their  natural  condition,  and 
this  will  depend  on  the  disappearance  of  the  signs  of  recent  delivery 
— such  as  the  tender  and  swollen  state  of  the  vagina,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterus  with  its  relaxed  mouth,  and  the  lochial  dis- 
charge. The  persistence  of  the  lochial  discharge,  the  average 
duration  of  which  after  delivery  Dr.  Bonnar  considers  to  be  from 
one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is 
most  likely  to  interfere  with  impregnation.  The  time  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sexual  organs  to  their  natural  state  varies  in 
different  women,  so  that  the  date  for  re-impregnation  must  be 
more  or  leps  conjectural 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third 
month  of  pregnancy  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  so  sealed  up  in 
the  development  of  the  embryo  as  a  result  of  impregnation,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  any  fruitful  intercourse  can  take  place.  In 
two  instances,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Bonnar,  viable  children 
were  bom  of  the  same  woman  at  five-and-a-half  and  four  months 
respectively  after  the  first  delivery.  On  the  theory  of  superoon- 
ception  the  uterine  organs  must  have  been  susceptible  of  a  second 
impregnation  up  to  the  fourth  month  of  gestation.  But  if  the 
children  were  not  bom  mature,  the  power  of  re-impregnation 
must  have  existed  for  one  or  two  months  longer  than  the  period 
usually  assigned — i.e.  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  month  of  a  preg- 
nancy already  existing.  These  researches  may  help  to  explain 
some  legal  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  reference  to  gesta- 
tion. They  furnish  a  curious  comment  upon  the  suggestion  made 
by  some  medical  jurists,  that  superfoetation  involves  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  a  wife,  for  no  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  could  be  for  a 
moment  entertained  ftm^Vj  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  between  t\ie  Vwo  d'^N«n«&  Q'LKJDkft^assL^  married  woman. 
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Supposititimis  children. — Another  medico-legal  case,  in  relation 
to  legitimacy,  occurs  when  a  woman  feigns  delivery,  and  represents 
the  child  of  another  person  to  be  her  offspring.  She  may  substi- 
tute the  living  child  of  another  woman  for  a  dead  child  of  which 
she  herself  has  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  which  may  have 
passed  from  her.  So,  again,  a  male  may  be  substituted  for  a 
female  child,  and  vice  vers^.  The  practising  of  a  fraud  of  this 
nature  may  seriously  affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  parties  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  great  dexterity  and  cunning, 
or  without  the  co-operation  of  several  accomplices.  Frauds  of 
this  kind  have,  in  general,  been  committed  by  the  aid  of  a  low 
class  of  midwives.  One  instance  occurred  at  Chelsea,  in  July 
1842,  where  the  &aud  was  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of  the 
supposititious  child.  The  calling-in  of  a  professional  man  would 
inffdlibly  lead  to  discovery,  when  the  question  was  simply  whether 
delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place  ;  but  if  it  be  alleged  that  one 
living  child  has  been  substituted  for  another,  the  proof  of  this 
can  depend  on  medical  evidence,  only  when  the  age  of  the  sup- 
posititioi2s  child  does  not  happen  to  correspond  to  the  date  of 
the  pretended  delivery.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  vol.  2,  p.  227.) 
The  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglas  Peerage  was  dis- 
puted on  this  ground,  but  apparently  without  foundation.  A 
remarkable  case  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  Henke's 
*  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  (1846,  vol.  2,  p.  172J  ;  and  a  trial  took 
place  some  years  since  in  England,  involving  the  alleged  substitu- 
tion of  a  child,  but  requiring  no  medical  evidence  for  its  elucida- 
tion. (Day  V.  Day,  Leicester  Lent  Ass.  1845.)  In  another  case 
it  was  proved  that  a  woman  had  substituted  a  doll  for  the  dead 
body  of  a  child  of  which  she  pretended  she  had  been  delivered. 
In  a  case  mentioned  by  Br.  Chevers,  one  Mussamat  Janoo,  a 
midwife  of  Hissar,  being  employed  to  attend  a  woman  in  her 
confinement,  persuaded  her  that  the  child  of  which  she  had  been 
delivered  was  a  monster  with  two  heads,  not  ht  to  be  looked  at : 
she  afterwards  said  that  it  was  dead,  and  she  would  take  it  away 
and  bury  it.  She  accordingly  went  away.  Next  morning,  the 
midwife's  services  being  required,  she  was  sent  for.  She  excused 
herself  from  going  under  the  pretence  that  she  (the  midwife)  had 
j\ist  been  delivered  of  a  chud.  This  improbable  story  excited 
suspicion,  and  the  police  were  called  in  :  she  declared  that  the 
child  was  her  own.  This  she  also  maintained  at  the  trial  It 
appeared,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  midwives  who  examined 
her  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  child  in  her  house,  and  also 
by  the  deposition  of  the  civil  surgeon,  that  she  exhibited  no  signs 
of  recent  confinement.  Severai  of  the  neighbours  who  were 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  deposed  that  she  had  not 
exhibited  any  outward  signs  of  pregnancy.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  prove  how  she  had  disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  she 
alleged  had  died  immediately  after  its  birth.  She  was  convicts, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  seven  years.      ('Med.  Jur. 
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for  India,'  p.  512,  from  the  'Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports,'  26th  April 
1853.) 

Casea  involving  a  question  of  substitution  are  not  very  common. 
One  of  these  (HutchUis  v.  Hutchins)  was  heard  in  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor's Court  in  May  1851 ;  and  in  this  the  amount  of  ingenuity 
required  to  perpetrate  the  &aud  was  only  equalled  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  facts  were  exposed,  and  justice  ultimately  done  to  the 
rightful  claimant.  In  another  (Otdney  v.  Smith,  Rolls  Court,  Nov. 
1864)  the  fraud  was  nearly  successful,  and,  but  for  the  dying  decla- 
ration of  the  woman  herself,  would  probably  have  escaped  detection 
and  exposure.  The  cases  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  iUustrate 
the  importance  of  accurate  observation  on  the  part  of  medical  men 
in  their  practice  as  accoucheurs.  Notes  of  all  cases  should  be  made 
and  preserved,  including  dates  of  attendance,  &c. — daily  symptoms 
and  treatment.  This  should  be  an  invariable  rule  when  a  medical 
man  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  attend  in  her  confinement,  a  woman 
who  may  not  have  previously  consulted  him.  If  he  has  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman,  and  if  when  he 
arrives,  the  child  is  said  to  have  been  bom  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
nurse,  he  should  most  distinctly  satisfy  himself,  by  a  personal 
examination,  that  the  woman  has  been  actually  delivered.  He 
should  also  observe  whether  the  child  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
new-bom  child  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  skin  ;  the  appearance 
of  the  cut  navel-string  and  other  circumstances.  It  Ib  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  medical  man  to  hear  at  a  trial  many  years  afterwards, 
that  his  patient  was  not  delivered  of  a  child,  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  her  body  had  shown  that  she  had  never  borne  a 
child,  and  that  the  supposed  new-bom  babe  was,  at  the  date  of  his 
first  visit,  several  days  old — in  short,  to  find  that  he  himself  has 
been  cleverly  made  to  give  suppport  to  a  fraud. 

Sexual  m(dformatum. — The  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  open  to  be 
contested  under  other  circumstances  than  those  connected  with  the 
duration  of  gestation.  The  alleged  parent  may  have  laboured 
under  physical  incapacity:  if  a  male,  he  may  have  been  affected 
with  impotency — if  a  female,  she  may  have  laboured  under  sterility ; 
and  if  either  of  these  conditions  be  proved,  the  illegitimacy  of  a 
child  will  be  established,  although  the  alleged  period  of  gestation 
may  be  comprised  within  the  ordinary  limits.  The  sexual  conditions 
BOW  about  to  be  considered  have  also  important  bearings  in  relation 
to  divorce,  and  occasionally  to  the  civil  rights  of  a  child  that  may  be 
the  subject  of  the  malformation.  One  of  the  most  common  and  ob- 
vious causes  of  impotency  or  sterility  is  malformation  of  the  sexual 
organs,  to  which  species  of  monstrosity  the  term  Hermaphroditism 
is  commonly  applied. 

Owing  to  arrested  development,  during  the  growth  of  the  foetus, 

the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the  fourth 

month,  occaBionally  assume  an  abnormal  arrangement.  These  organs 

appear  to  be  at  th&t  tome  mot^  oii:  less  mixed  ;  and  sometimes  the 
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male  and  at  others  the  female  characters  predominate.  With  this 
defective  sexual  development,  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  sexes 
are  either  wanting,  or  more  or  less  blended.  When  the  being  has 
the  general  characters  of  a  male  with  malformation  of  the  generative 
organs,  it  is  called,  aiidrogynus — when  the  characters  are  those  of  a 
female  with  a  like  malformation,  androgytia.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of 
malformation,  a  medical  jurist  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
these  persons  to  be  physically  impotent.  The  organs  are  commonly 
so  defective  as  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  functions  of  either  sex. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  all  cases  easy  to  assign  the 
sex,  but  this  is  of  minor  importance :  the  main  question  is,  whether 
the  malformation  is  or  is  not  such  as  to  justify  divorce,  or  to  throw 
the  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon  children  claiming  to  be  the  ofl- 
spring  of  these  beings  ? 

Distinction  of  aex, — The  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of 
deformity  has  been  considered  to  be  necessary  xmder  certain  circum- 
stances; as  when,  for  instance,  a  title  or  entailed  inheritance  of  lands 
is  in  question.     Lord  Coke  has  stated  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  an  hermaphrodite  may  be  either  male  or  female,  and  it 
shsJl  succeed  according  to  the  kind  of  sex  which  doth  prevail.  Thus 
it  is  obvious  that  the  law  will  decide  each  case  according  to  the 
special  circumstances  attending  it,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Lord  Coke's  dictum  would  imply.     There 
are  many  cases  in  which  neither  sex  can  be  said  to  prevail  :  the 
beings  are  positively  neuter.     The  chief  character  of  the  male 
consists  in  the  presence  of  testicles,  and  of  the  female  in  the 
presence  of  a  uterus  and  ovaries,  but  in  one  instance  both  the  tes- 
ticles and  the  ovaries  were  wanting ;  there  were  no  essential  charac- 
ters of  either  sex,  and  during  life  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  being  was  male  or  female.     (Cormack's  *  Monthly 
Journal,'  July  1845,  p.  492.)    In  the  same  joiumal  (page  531)  is 
reported  another  case,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  external  re- 
semblance to  a  female,  the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  a  scrotum 
showed  that  the  being  was  of  the  male  sex  :  yet  this  person  passed 
for  a  woman  until  he  had  reached  his  26th  year  !    It  is  rare  that 
there  is  external  malformation  without  internal  defect,  and  even 
when  the  female  character  preponderates,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or  the  former  may  be  mal- 
formed.    Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate,  and  even  if 
there  should  be  capacity  for  intercourse,  they  are  penhanently 
sterile.    Sexual  desires  are,  however,  commonly  absent.    When  the 
person  is  young,  mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more  common  than 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.     So  soon  as  the  age  of  puberty  is 
past,  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  body, 
which  may  aid  a  medical  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion.    Thus 
a  grave  tone  of  voice,  the  presence  of  a  beara,  the  width  of  the 
shoulders,    and  narrowness  of    the  pelvis  will  indicate,   CJBteiis 
paribus,  the  male  sex  ;  while  when  these  conditions  are  absent^ 
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and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with  want  of  prominence 
in  the  muscles,  and  a  great  development  of  the  breasts  and  pelvis, 
the  female  sex  predominates.  Although  no  testicles  are  apparent, 
still  the  being  may  be  of  the  male  sex,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
in  persons  otherwise  well-formed  these  organs  are  not  always  found 
in  the  scrotum. 

An  external  examination  will  sometimes  entirely  fail  to  indi- 
cate the  sex,  and  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the 
dead  body  may  leave  the  case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  writer  has 
laid  it  down  that  there  are  analogous  organs  in  the  two  sexes  which 
are  never  found  in  the  same  subject,  and  the  separate  existence  of 
which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  sex.  These  analogous 
parts  are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  ;  the  scrotum  and  the  labia ;  the 
testicles  and  the  ovaries  :  the  prostate  gland  and  the  uterus.  ThiB 
however,  is  an  artificial  and,  as  facts  show,  an  incorrect  means  of 
distinction :  see  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  body  resembling  the 
prostate  gland  and  a  uterus  coexisted  in  the  same  being.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  February  18,  1860,  p.  177.)  If  a  penis  could 
always  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  clitoris,  and  a  scrotum  from 
the  labia,  the  ride  might  be  serviceable  ;  but  it  fails  where  it  is  most 
required,  i.e.  in  the  mixed  conditions.  As  to  the  other  means  of 
distinction,  even  if  correct,  they  will  only  enable  an  examiner  to 
form  an  opinion  of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is  during  the  life  of 
one  of  these  beings  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical  science 
in  the  solution  of  the  question.  A  case  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  which  neither  testicles  nor  ovaries  were  found  after  death,  and 
more  than  one  instance  has  occurred  in  which  both  have  been 
found.  This  last  condition  is  a  case  of  intermixture  of  the  sexes, 
or,  physically  speaking,  real  hermaphroditism,  but  of  coiirse  with- 
out the  functional  power  of  self-impregnation. 

Medico-legal  relations. — Persons  in  whom  the  sexual  organs  are 
defective  or  imperfectly  developed,  are  impotent  and  sterile.  Ques- 
tions connected  with  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  divorce,  and 
affiliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with  respect  to  them.  Sexual 
monstrosity  is  not  a  groimd  for  depriving  a  being  of  the  rights  of 
inheritance,  except  under  peculiar  legal  conditions.  Thus  a  right 
of  succession  or  inheritance  to  landed  estate  may  depend  upon  the 
sex  of  the  oflEspring  :  as  where,  for  instance,  two  children  are  bom, 
the  first  an  hermaphrodite,  the  second  a  well-formed  male  child. 
The  parents  die,  and  a  title  of  nobility  or  lands  may  fall  to  the 
firstborn  male.  Here  the  sex  of  the  firatbom  must  be  determined 
before  possession  can  be  had.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  medical 
evidence  should  establish  that  male  peculiarities  predominate  in 
the  first-bom,  the  second  child  would  be  cut  off.  Again,  if  an  estate 
were  limited  by  entailment,  as  where  it  is  settled  upon  heirs  (noiale 
or  female)  of  a  particular  family,  the  birth  of  an  hermaphrodite, 
an  only  child,  would  create  a  legal  necessity  for  a  positive  deter- 
mination of  the  predominance  of  sex.  So,  if  an  hermaphrodite 
live  but  a  lew  mmuteA  after  its  birth,  and  then  die,  the  rights 
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of  persons  may  be  subsequently  much  affected  by  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  attendant  respectmg  its  sex.  Since  we  cannot  deter- 
mine under  what  circumstances  litigation  may  ensue,  it  is  always 
right  in  a  doubtful  case  to  observe  the  sex,  and  make  notes  on 
the  spot  when  a  child  thus  malformed,  surviyes  its  birth  but  for 
a  short  period.  The  question  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  the 
right  of  the  husband  to  landed  estate  of  which  the  wife  was 
seised,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur 
to  this  point. 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may 
arise  with  respect  to  them.  According  to  an  old  law  of  France, 
an  hermaphrodite  was  permitted  to  choose  one  sex,  and  there- 
after compelled  to  keep  it !  The  English  law  is  not  so  liberal  : 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  select  their  sex,  but  det^miiines  it  for 
them  by  medical  evidence.  Hermaphrodites,  or  sexual  monsters  ^ 
were  formerly  ranked  with  infamoiia  persons ;  and  it  has  been  & 
grave  question  in  our  Courts,  whether  the  calling  a  man  an  her- 
maphrodite was  not  such  a  libel  or  slander  upon  hira  as  to  render 
it  a  ground  for  a  civil  action.  In  a  case  reported  by  Chitty 
('  Med.  Jur.'  p.  374),  the  use  of  this  term  was  held  not  to  be 
actionable  unless  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with 
special  damage.  A  dancing-master  brought  an  action  against  a 
person  for  calling  him  an  hermaphrodite,  and  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  not  sustainable  : — 1.  Because  such  a  union  of  the  sexes 
cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  every  one  must  be  supposed  to  know  it ; 
consequently  the  assertion  could  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice. 
2.  Because,  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  double  function, 
the  party  would  be  just  as  good,  and  perhaps  even  a  safer  dancing- 
master  than  if  only  one  p«fect  sex  had  been  discoverable  ;  con- 
sequently, the  words  would  not,  in  legal  .presumption,  injure  him 
in  his  profession  or  occupaticm ! 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  United  States  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  privilege  el  voting  for  members  of  Congress^  have 
depended  on  the  determination  c^  sex.  In  March  1843,  Dr.  Barry 
was  requested  to  examine  a  person  named  Levi  Suydcmij  aged  23 
years,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Con.  At  the  exciting  and  warmly- 
contested  election  of  the  spring*  of  that  year,  almost  everything 
bearing  the  semblance  of  the  human  form  and  of  the^  male  sex^ 
is  stat^  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot-box.  It  was  at  thia 
time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  above-mentioned 
X)er8on  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  to  be  made  a  freeman  ;  he  was 
challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  more 
a  female  than  a  male,  and  that  in  his  physical  organization  ho  par- 
took of  both  sexes.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  his  physical 
organization,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  he  was  found  to  have  a 
penis  and  one  testicle,  the  privilege  of  a  vote  as  a  male  citizen  was 
conceded  to  him.  It  wa»,  however,  subsequently  proved  that  this 
being  regularly  menstruated,  and  thai  it  had  other  female  pecu- 
liarities.   This  was  certainly  an  embcarasaing  case,— one  to  which 
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Lord  Coke's  rule  for  a  decision,  i.e.  the  prevalenoe  of  either  sex,, 
is  hardly  applicable.  The  presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle 
referred  the  being  to  the  male  sex,  while  the  bodily  configuration, 
and  still  more  sirongly  a  periodical  menstrual  discharge,  referred 
him  to  the  female  sex.  The  right  of  voting  might  have  been 
fairly  objected  to,  because,  while  the  female  characters  were  de- 
cided, the  organs  indicative  of  the  male  sex  are  described  as  having 
been  imperfectly  developed. 
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Definition. — Impotency  is  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual 
intercourse.  It  may  depend — 1st,  upon  physicalf  2ndly,  upon 
moral  causes.  With  regard  to  the  morcd  causes  of  impotency, 
they  do  not  concern  a  medical  jurist.  Such  causes  are  not  recog- 
nized by  law,  and  he  has  no  duty  to  perform  beyond  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  medicine  to  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Ca/uses. — Impotency  may  arise  from  age, — from  certain  physical 
ca^uses,  e.g.  disease, — or  from  congenitid  malformation  or  defect. 
With  regard  to  physical  causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  which  are  remediable  and  those  which  are  not.  The  presence 
of  a  disease  of  the  testicle,  such  as  atrophy  or  fungous  tumour, 
may  give  rise  to  incapacity  ;  but  this  incapacity  may  be  sometimes 
removed  by  an  operation  or  by  medical  treatment,  and  therefore 
the  physical  cause  may  be  removed  : — in  other  words,  it  is  remedi- 
able. To  such  cases  as  these^  the  law  does  not  extend  ;  but  it  is 
always  expected,  in  alleged  incapacity,  that  the  practitioner  ex- 
amined on  the  subject  should  be  able  to  say  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  prospect  of  cure.  In  forming  a  judgment  upon  this  point  a 
good  knowledge  of  his  profession  can  alone  assist  him  ;  no  rules' 
can  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  for  there  may  not  be  two  cases 
that  will  precisely  resemble  each  other  in  their  features.  Hence 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  of 
impotency  which  are  of  an  irremediable  nature,  or  those  in  which 
the  incapacity  is  absolute  and  permanent ;  a  point  upon  which 
medical  opixdon  i&  chiefly  required. 
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In  strictnesa  of  language,  the  definition  of  impotency  as  above 
given,  may  be  applied  to  a  femoiU  as  well  as  to  a  male  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, a  physical  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  may  exist 
in  either  sex.  As  an  instance  of  this  incapacity  in  the  female,  may 
be  mentioned  occlusion  of  the  vagina — a  condition  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  sterility.  The  mere  occlusion  of  the  vagina  may  be 
a  remediable  form  of  the  malady  ;  but  its  entire  obliteration  would 
be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  condition,  however, 
is  the  only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female.  A  pro- 
trusion of  the  uterus  or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned 
by  some  writers  as  a  cause  of  physical  incapacity  for  intercourse  ; 
but  these  forms  of  disease  may  commonly  be  remedied  by  art,  an^ 
therefore  require  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  impoteiicy  has  been  hitherto 
applied  exclusively  to  a  defect  in  the  nude  sex  ;  and  ti^  term 
sterility  is  usually  confined  to  all  those  conditions  in  the  female 
which  not  only  render  intercourse  impossible,  but  which  render  it 
unfruitful.  A  male  may,  however,  be  sterile  without  being 
impotent — a  condition  observed  in  some  crypsorchides  ;  or  he 
may  be  impotent  without  being  sterile,  as  where  proper  inter- 
course is  prevented  by  reason  of  physical  defect  in  the  vmle  mem- 
ber, although  the  testicles  may  be  in  a  normal  condition.  See  on 
this  subject,  Curling  on  'Sterility  in  Man '  (1864).  This  author 
points  out  that  sterility  in  the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may 
depend  on  three  causes — 1st,  malposition  of  the  testicles ;  2ndly, 
obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts ;  and  3rdly,  impediments  to 
the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid.  A  man  may  not  be  impotent,  i.e. 
incapable  of  intercourse,  but,  by  reason  of  one  of  the  conditions 
above-mentioned,  such  intercourse  would  be  unfruitful.  In  re- 
ference to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond 
the  establishment  of  impotency  from  some  clear  and  demonstrable 
cause,  and  unless  the  sdleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by  impo- 
tency, it  would  take  no  cognizance  of  that  condition.  Purther^ 
sterility  from  such  causes  could  hardly  be  demonstrated  during 
the  life  of  a  person — ^it  would  rest  chiefly  on  presumption  op 
probability. 

Procreative  power  in  the  male.  Puberty.  —  Until  the  period  of 
puberty  the  testicles  are  small,  and  they  increase  very  little  in 
size  in  proportion  to  other  piu*ts.  Mr.  Curling  found  that  the 
size  of  the  seminal  tubes  differed  but  little  at  the  ages  of  18 
months  and  8  years.  The  sexual  function  in  the  male  depends 
entirely  on  the  development  of  the  testicles  ;  but  the  age  at  which 
it  appears,  diflers  in  diflfbrent  persons.  The  age  of  puberty  in  a 
healthy  male  in  this  country  varies  from  14  to  17  years ;  its  ap- 
pearance is,  however,  affected  by  climate,  constitution,  and  the 
moral  circumstances  under  which  the  individual  is  placed  ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  not  fully  developed  until  the  age  of  21. 

The  access  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  indirectly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  rape.     A  boy  under  the  age  of  /ot«ifeen  t^ors  ik 
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presumed  in  law  to  be  incapable  of  oommitting  a  rape.  (1  Hale, 
p.  631,  and  Mathew's  'Digest/  p.  57.)  Tins  presumption  is 
probably  based  on  the  supposition  that  a  hoy  at  that  age  is 
impotent.  The  statute  law,  however,  now  merely  requires  proof 
of  penetration,  and  rape  therefore  may  be  physically  perpetrated 
by  a  boy  at  or  even  under  14  years  of  age.  In  Beg.  v.  Kiitg 
(York  Winter  Ass.  1853),  a  boy  aged  15  was  convicted  of  rape 
on  a  girl  under  10  years  of  age.  In  a  case  elsewhere  related 
(see  Rape),  a  boy  aged  19  communicated  syphilis  to  a  girl  of  6 
years  of  age.  It  appears  that  in  India  puberty  shows  itself  much 
earlier  in  the  male.  Dr.  Chevers,  quoting  from  the  'Niaamut 
Adawlut  Reports/  states  that  a  boy  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  was 
found  guilty  of  rape  and  sentenced,  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
to  tlnree  years'  imprisonment.  A  lad  of  14  was  convicted  of 
rape  on  a  girl  of  the  same  age ;  and  in  another  case  a  boy  only 
ten  years  old,  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  3  years  of  age  !  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,' 
p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  pro> 
lific  until  it  contains  those  peculiar  filiform  bodies  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  spermatozoa  or  zoosperms.  These  are 
regarded  by  some  physiologists  as  parasitic  animals,  but  by  others, 
with  some  probability, as  freely  moving  cilia.  ('Recent  Advances,' 
Baly  and  Kirkes,  1848.)  All  agree  that  they  are  normal  and  essen- 
tial constituents  of  the  healthy  and  prolific  seminal  fluid.  They 
are  peculiar  to  the  spermatic  secretion,  and,  in  healthy  males,  are 
always  present  in  it  after  the  age  of  puberty.  They  disappear  in 
certain  states  of  disease,  and  sometimes  in  advanced  age  :  they 
have  not  been  found  in  the  undeveloped  testicles  of  crypsorchides. 
In  cases  in  which  they  are  absent,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  person  is  impotent,  or  that  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  procreation.  (See  on  this  subject  *  Observations  on  SteriUty  in 
Man,'  by  T.  B.  Curling,  1864.)  In  this  pamphlet  one  case  is  re- 
lated in  which  a  man,  aged  42,  who  was  married,  and  whose  wife 
had  borne  a  son  then  eight  years  of  age,  had  died  after  four  days' 
illness  from  strangulated  hernia.  l%e  testicles,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  found  in  the  inguinal  canal,  were  examined  separately 
by  Drs.  Gosselin  and  Godard,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  discovered 
in  the  fluid  contained  in  either  of  them  ;  but  these  may  have  been 
merely  absent  at  the  time  of  examination,  as  the  child  begotten, 
was  then  eight  years  of  age.  During  this  long  interval,  the  secretion 
."uay  have  undergone  a  change,  and  have  become  unprolifia 

Impotency  from  age. — It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  male  is 
incapable  of  procreating  until  spermatozoa  have  appeared  in  the 
seminal  secretion,  and  that  he  loses  this  power  when  they  dis- 
appear. The  age  at  which  they  are  formed,  varies  with  all  the 
causes  that  afiect  puberty.  In  one  instance  they  were  found  by 
Casper  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  a  crypeorchid  boy  only  14^  years 
old;  and  Mr*  C\ix\iii%  ioMxvd  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged 
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18.  This  gentleman  foond  spermatozoa  in  the  liquid  taken  from 
the  testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  87.  Wagner  states  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretions  of  men  between  70  and  80 
years  of  age.  M.  Rayer  found  them  in  ihe  secretion  of  a  man 
aged  82  years  (^Oaz.  M^d.'  June  2,  1849).  Other  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  are  recoixied  by  Debrou.  (*  Gaz.  Hebdom.'  4th  Janyier, 
1861,  p.  6.)  Facts  tend  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  a 
fecundating  power  may  be  retained  by  the  male  up  to  the  age  of 
100.  According  to  Dr.  Duplay,  the  seminal  fluid  of  old  men  con- 
tains spermatozoa  even  when  they  are  beyond  the  age  of  fecundi^ 
tion  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jime  4,  18o3,  p.  581)  ;  but  he  does 
not  state  the  circumstances  wiiich  enabled  nim  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  Sexual  propensities  are  often  strongly  developed  in 
children,  and  thus  they  may  be  prolific  at  an  early  age.  Dr. 
Ruttel  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  female  at  the  age  of  14,  became 
pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  (Henke's  'Zeitschrift  der 
B.  A.'  1844,  p.  249.)  This  is  the  earliest  age  at  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  the  procreative  power  has  appeared  in  the  male. 
Dr.  Hartshome  refers  to  an  instance  of  extraordinary  development 
of  the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  child  4  years  old.  (' Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  ScL'  Oct.  1852,  p.  561.)  In  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy 
or  affiliation,  this  question  regarding  the  age  at  which  a  procreative 
power  appears  in  the  male,  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
issue.  Thus  the  person  may  be  so  young  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  child  imputed  to  him.  Cases 
involving  questions  of  legitimacy  on  this  ground  are  not  heard  oif 
in  the  present  day :  but  in  ancient  law-books  there  are  decisions 
relative  to  the  iUegitimacy  of  children  bom  during  marriage,  be- 
cause the  alleged  fathers  were  7,  6,  and  even  3  years  old  !.  (Amos.) 
The  followmg  case  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  children 
occurred  in  1840  : — A  woman  wished  to  affiliate  a  child  on  a  youth 
who  was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  boy  denied  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  child  ;  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  im- 
putation had  been  wrongly  thrown  upon  him  in  order  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  real  offender.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  this 
case  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rule  for  a  medical  man  to  follow 
on  these  occasions  is  this  '.—not  to  regard  the  mere  age  of  the 
youth,  whether  he  is  above  or  below  the  average  age  of  puberty, 
but  to  observe  whether  the  sexual  organs  are  f imy  developed,  ana 
whether  there  are  about  him  any  of  the  marks  of  virility,  indicated 
by  muscular  development,  the  growth  of  a  beard,  and  a  change  in 
the  voice.  If  these  signs  pre  present,  whatever  may  be  his  age, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  Suppose  that  the  sexual  functions  are 
developed.  We  occasionally  hear  of  instances  of  extraordinary 
precocity  ;  but  the  development  of  sexual  power  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  other  well-marked  changes  in  the  person.  Some- 
times these  changes  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  after  tho 
age  of  21. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question  at  what  time  the  pro- 
creative  power  disappears  in  a  male.  That  impotency  is  one  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  advanced  age  is  undoubted  ;  but  this,  as  we 
know,  forms  no  legal  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  parties,  how- 
ever old.  The  legal  presumption  is,  that  the  generative  faculty 
does  not  disappear  through  age  ;  and  if  this  be  idleged,  and  legiti- 
macy disputed  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  satisfactorily  proved  by 
those  who  would  benefit  by  the  allegation.  This  ampunts  to 
almost  an  impossibility,  because  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
fixed  age  at  which  the  sexual  functions  cease  either  in  the  male  or 
female  ;  and  individuals  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  who  had  passed 
the  ages  of  60,  70,  and  even  80  years,  have  been  known  to  be  capable 
of  fruitful  intercourse.  M.  Duplay  believes,  from  his  anatomical 
observations  on  the.  bodies  of  aged  persons,  that  the  causes  of 
impotency  (sterility)  in  advanced  age,  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
excretory  than  in  the  secretory  apparatus.  Thus  he  has  met  with 
obliterations  in  the  canal  of  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and 
the  vesiculae,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
and  passage  of  the  seminal  fiuid.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
June  28,  1856,  p.  660.)  Lord  Erskine,  in  the  Bantniry  Peerage 
claim,  quoted  the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  married  at  77, 
and  had  had  four  children,  the  last  when  he  was  81.  Dr.  Schneider 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  71  had  a  child  by  his  wife,  who 
was  only  17.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  166.)  Dr. 
Ktittel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
married  and  had  two  children  by  liis  wife.  When  the  procreative 
power  even  appears  to  be  lost  at  an  advanced  age,  the  stimiilus  for 
intercourse  is  often  very  great.  The  same  authority  mentions 
cases  in  which  these  erotic  feelings  were  remarked  by  him  in  refer- 
ence to  men  betw^een  76  and  86  years  of  age.  (Henke's  '  Zeit- 
schrift,'  1844,  p.  252.)  In  all  cases  of  prolonged  virility,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  also  retained  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  showing  the  close  relation  which  exists 
between  the  sexual  function  and  corporeal  and  mental  develops 
ment,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Sir  S.  Romilly  remarked, 
in  reference  to  the  retention  of  procreative  power  in  advanced  age, 
that  the  liberality  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  was  excessive  ; 
for  there  was  no  age,  from  seven  upwards,  at  which  a  man  had  been 
denied  the  power  of  procreating  children  !  (See,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  p.  332.)  Males 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  females  at  the  age  of  12,  are  legally  compe- 
tent to  contract  marriage. 

Impotency  from  local  disease  or  accident.  —The  loss  or  destruction 
of  the  penis  or  testicles,  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  from  neces- 
.  sary  operations,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  man  irremediably 
impotent.  The  loss  of  one  or  both  testicles,  from  any  of  these 
causes,  would  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  distinct  cicatrices  in 
the  scrotum.  When  both  have  been  removed  by  operation,  the 
person  is  incurably  m^^tent ;  but  if  the  organs  are  healthy,  a  suffi- 
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ciency  of  the  spermatic  fluid  to  confer  procreative  powera  may 
remain  in  the  ducts  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 
Thus  it  i^  that  animals  have  been  known  to  be  prolific  for  a  certain 
time  after  castration  ;  and  one  case  is  on  record,  in  which  a  man, 
both  of  whose  testicles  had  been  carried  off  by  a  gunshot,  is  said  to 
have  retained  the  power  of  impreniating  his  wife  after  the  healing 
of  the  wound.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  I&iigelstein,  Henke's  *  Zeit- 
schrift,'  1842,  voL  1,  pp.  348  and  362.)  The  loss  of  one  testicle 
only,  by  accident  or  operation,  does  not  render  a  man  impotent. 
Moiiordiides,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  known  to  be  prolific. 
Cases  of  this  kind  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  in  which  one 
or  both  testicles  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

In  some  rare  instances  the  testicles  do  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum  at  the  usual  period  :  but  one  or  both  may  remain  either  in 
the  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal  canals,  and  only  descend  some  time 
after  birth  ;  or  one  may  be  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  other 
remain  during  life  in  the  abdomen,  or  both  may  be  retained  in 
the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  of  psurtial  descent,  the  organs  have 
been  mistaken  for,  and  treated  as,  ruptures  by  the  application  of 
a  truss  !  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  249  ; 
Curling  on  '  Disease  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  31 .)  In  one  instance 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  tumour,  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the 
application  of  a  truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  (*Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861,  p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  de- 
scended, there  is  no  ground,  cseteris  paribus,  to  impute  impotency: 
the  descended  organ  has  been  found  healthy  and  to  contain  sper- 
matozoa. Mr.  Curling  has  collected  six  cases  in  which  the  re* 
tained  testicle  and  its  ducts  did  not  contain  spermatozoa  :  four 
of  these  fell  under  his  own  observation.  (*  On  Sterility  in  Man,' 
1846,  p.  6,  and  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23, 1861.)  When  neither 
testicle  has  descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  found  empty,  without 
any  scar  indicative  of  a  removal  by  operation,  but  the  other  marks 
of  virility  may  still  be  present.  These  persons  have  been  called 
Crypsorchides.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  such  cases  the  testicles 
are  to  be  regarded  as  congenitally  defective,  and  further  that  the  in- 
dividual, although  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  is  incurably  sterile. 

The  non-descent  of  the  testicles  is  a  state  rarely  seen.  Mr. 
Marshall  met  with  only  one  case  of  non-descent  of  one  testicle  in 
1,000  recruits,  and  with  one  case  of  non-descent  of  both  testicles  in 
10,000  recruits.  There  are  three  preparations,  showing  the  non- 
descent  of  these  organs,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  ;  one  of 
them  was  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from  despond- 
ency at  his  supposed  defective  condition.  Hunter  thought  that  the 
undescended  testicles  were  always  imperfect  both  in  their  structure 
and  functions,  and  that  crypsorchides  were  invariably  impotent 
(sterile).  Some  recent  researches  have  tended  to  support  the  viewa 
of  Hunter.  In  January  1860,  Mr.  Partridge  communicated  to  the 
Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a  man  of  25,  in  whom  both  testicles 
were  found  in  the  abdomen.    Several  specimens  of  the  secretion  frox^ 
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these  organs  were  examined,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  detected. 
Another  case  was  examined  with  a  like  result  ('  Lancet/  January 
1860,  p.  66),  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Curling  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
February  23 ,  1861).  The  conclusion  to  wMch  these  observations  have 
led  is,  that  although  in  cases  of  non-desoent  there  may  be  a  capacity 
of  sexual  intercourse,  it  would  not  be  prolific  :  the  person  will  be 
sterile.  According  to  this  view  malposition  of  the  organs  must  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  defective  condition  :  as  a  result  of  this 
malposition  they  are  not  capable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fluid, 
and  the  person  is  as  sterile  as  if  he  had  no  testicles.  The  cases  of 
monorehides  reported  by  Mr.  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  8)  to  some  extent 
support  this  theory,  since  spermatozoa  were  found  only  in  the  fluid 
of  that  testicle  which  occupied  its  usual  position  in  the  scrotum.  He 
has  also  collected  from  various  sources  seven  cases  of  crypsorchides, 
in  which  both  testicles  were  either  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  ingiii> 
nal  canals  ;  the  fluid  contained  in  them  was  destitute  of  spermatozoa, 
and  although  impotency  did  not  exist,  these  persons  either  were  or 
were  presumed  to  be  unprolific.  M.  Godard  has  noticed  that  horses 
whose  testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  although  capable  of 
intercourse,  are  sterile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  are,  however,  facts  which 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Many  years  since  I 
published  the  account  of  two  cases  of  crypsorchides  communicated 
to  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Cock.  The  testicles  in  these 
men  had  not  descended,  but  their  virile  functions  were  undisputed. 
One  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  30  years,  had 
been  twice  married,  and  had  had  children  by  each  wife,  besides 
iUegitimate  children  which  were  affiliated  on  him  during  the  time 
he  lived  in  service.  In  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  by  the  late 
Mr.  Poland  (•  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  163),  there  is 
the  case  of  a  man',  aged  29,  a  crjrpsorchid,  whose  testicles  had  not 
descended.  Mr.  Poland  states  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  scrotum  ;  the  penis  was  well-developed,  and  there  were 
all  the  other  signs  of  virility.  This  man  had  married  when  he  was 
20  :  he  had  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  had  been  married  two  years  to  a 
second  wife.  In  January  1862  I  saw,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  a  patient 
under  Mr.  Durham  :  the  testicles  of  this  man  had  not  descended — 
they  were  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  man  was  32  years  of 
age,  well-developed,  with  every  appearance  of  virility  about  him, 
and  with  the  same  masculine  development  which  is  seen  in  other 
men  of  the  same  age.  This  man  was  married,  and  had  had  two 
chUdren  by  his  wife.  Since  puberty  he  had  always  been  competent, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  his  testicles  were  inefficient.  Mother 
case  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Curling  ^op.  cit.  p.  9),  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Debrou,  of  Orleans.  The  testicles  were  in  the  inguinal  canals  ; 
there  was  no  scrotimi.  The  man  had  been  married,  and  had  had 
one  son  by  his  wife.  These  facts  prove  that  oypsorchides,  in  some 
cues,  have  a  power  oi  procreation  like  normfdly  constituted  men. 
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Casper  relates  a  case  in  which  a  crypsorchid  was  charged  with  an  un- 
natural offence.  He  was  a  boy  between  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  conduct  towards 
another  boy  8  years  of  age.  Spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Gasper 
on  his  shirt  sixteen  days  after  the  act.  On  examining  the  boy,  both 
testicles  were  found  in  the  inguinal  canals.  ('Grer.  Med. 'vol.  2,  p.  187.) 
By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that 
crypsorchides  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  rule 
can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pro- 
lific power  under  such  circumstances.  It  has  been  objected  that  in 
the  above  instances  of  prolific  power,  spermatozoa  had  not  been 
demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  individuals, 
and  that  the  evidence  was  therefore  incomplete.  But  these  bodies 
were  not  proved  to  be  absent,  and  most  persons  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  better  evidence  of  prolific  power  than  the  procreation  of 
children,  whether  spermatozoa  are  or  are  not  detected — a  matter 
which  will  sometimes  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  observation  or  ex- 
perience of  the  examiners,  or,  it  may  be,  on  a  morbid  state  of  the 
secretion.  If  none  were  found  under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  prove  only  that  our  present  theories  of  generation  would 
require  to  be  modified.  One  affirmative  instance  is  sufficient  for* 
all  the  purposes  of  law,  to  overthrow  ninety-nine  negative  instances; 
and  as  a  physiological  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  organs  which  have 
not  descended,  are  not  always  defective  in  structure  or  function. 
The  cases  hitherto  observed  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  is  the  rule  or  the  exception  that  crypsorchides 
should  be  found  prolific  :  the  facts  above  mentioned  clearly  prove 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be 
absolutely  sterile  or  unprolific,  merely  because  their  testicles  are 
not  in  the  scrotum.  If  with  a  non-descent  of  these  organs  there 
should  be  a  non-development  of  the  other  external  organs,  and  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of  the  characters  of  viruity,  then  the 
person  may  be  regarded  as  impotent  or  sterile.  The  testicles  may, 
in  such  a  case,  be  either  oongenitally  absent  or  physically  imperfect 
— a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination  of  the  body  after 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  external 
marks  of  effeminacy,  or  other  grounds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  pro- 
creative  power,  and  the  person  is  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  this 
imperfection  does  not  offer  any  bar  to  marriage,  nor  is  it  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  divorce.  It  would  not  justify  a  medical  man  in 
denying  the  paternity  of  a  child  on  a  question  of  affiliation, 
bastardy,  or  inheritance ;  and  so  long  as  a  power  of  sexual  inter- 
course existed,  it  would  not  justify  him  in  pronouncing  a  person 
to  be  incurably  sterile.  The  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is  the 
fact  to  which  the  English  law  commonly  looks  on  these  occasions. 
If  this  exists,  then  it  will  hardly  entertain  the  question — sur- 
rounded as  it  may  be  with  conflicting  medical  opinions, — whether, 
from  the  mere  retention  of  the  organs  in  the  abdomen,  the  fluid  . 
secreted  is  or  is  not^  microscopically  speaking,  of  a  prolific  nature  ?    M 
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Women  may  be  sterile  from  a  variety  of  causes  affecting  the  internal 
organs,  only  ascertainable  after  death.  The  ovaries  may  be  so 
diseased  that  no  prolific  intercourse  can  take  place,  although  there 
may  be  no  physical  incapacity.  In  a  case  related  elsewhere,  the 
incapability  of  co^iception  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was  held  by  Dr. 
Lushington  not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  pronouncing  a  sentence 
of  nullity  of  marriage  (p.  644,  pod) ;  and  doubtless  a  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  a  man  to  efiect  impregnation,  unless  it  depended  on 
some  visible  physical  defect,  would  be  viewed  in  a  similar  light. 
Such  persons  are  not  impotent  but  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an 
irremeidiable  form,  is  rather  assumed  than  demonstrated  to  exist. 

The  presence  of  what  have  been  called  supemumeraiy  testicles 
does  not  affect  the  virile  powers  of  a  person.  These  have  in 
general  been  found,  by  dissection,  to  be  tumours  connected  with 
the  healthy  glands,  and  not  at  all  adding  to,  or  interfering  with 
their  functions.  Even  the  presence  of  two  or  three  penes,  according 
to  Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual  power,  provided  only 
one  possesses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ.  ('  Ausfiihrl. 
Handb.  d.  ger.  Med.'  vol.  4,  p.  337.)  In  the  summer  of  1865,  a 
Portuguese  youth,  aged  19, 1.  B.  dos  Santos,  was  seen  by  many 
.  medical  men  in  London.  He  was  well  formed  except  in  reference  to 
the  sexual  organs.  He  had  two  complete  and  well-formed  penes, 
placed  side  by  side  :  the  right  somewhat  smaller  than  the  left,  and 
both  subject  to  erection  at  the  same  time.  He  stated  that  he 
used  the  left  in  sexual  intercourse.  On  the  outside  of  each  penis 
was  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle  fully  developed.  Between  them 
wss  a  shrunken  scrotum  which  contained  two  testicles  until  he 
was  10  years  old,  when  they  ascended  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  bladder  acted,  urine  issued  from  both  penes.  An  engraving  of 
this  remarkable  malformation  is  given  with  the  history  of  the  case 
in  the  '  Lancet '  of  July  29,  1865,  p.  124. 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  in  the 
external  organs :  and  with  this  there  is  generally  an  absence  of 
sexual  desire.  Certain  diseases  of  the  appendages  of  the  testicles 
may,  however,  render  a  person  sterile.  The  spermatic  secretion  is 
commonly  suspended  in  most  severe  diseases  which  affect  the  body. 
A  frequent  cause  of  impotency  (sterility)  in  the  adult,  when  the 
•organs  are  apparently  sound,  is  spermatorrhoea,  arising  from  abuse 
or  excess.  This,  however,  is  remediable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
treatment.  (See  Curling,  *  Diseases  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  386  ; 
also  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  23,  1858,  p.  95.)  The  incapacity 
for  intercourse  in  either  sex  may  arise  from  extensive  disease  affecting 
parts  in  and  around  the  organs  of  generation.  The  medical  opinion 
here  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circimistances  attending 
each  case. 

On  the  absence  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  on  its  defective  organiza- 
tions, as  causes  of  incapacity,  some  remarks  have  been  already 
made.  Sometimes  the  defect  is  merely  connected  with  the  urethra. 
Thus  the  orifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  penis,  and  in  other  cases 
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underneath  the  organ,  so  that  the  urethra  may  terminate  at  a  vari- 
able distance  from  the  glans  penis.  Those  labouring  under  the  former 
defect  are  said  to  have  epispadia,  and  under  the  latter  hypospadia. 
The  power  to  have  fruiliul  intercourse  will  in  either  case  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  urethral  aperture.  Some  doubt  has  existed 
respecting  the  virile  powers  of  those  who  are  affected  with  hypospa- 
dia :  but  Riittel  knew  an  instance  of  an  hypospadian  having  several 
children.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift/  1844,  p.  258.)  In  September  1850, 
a  lad,  aged  17,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  of  Kidder- 
minster on  a  charge  of  affiliation,  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  a 
girl  aged  18.  The  defence  was  that  he  could  not  be  the  father  of 
a  child,  because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of  the  penis  as  to 
prevent  prolific  intercourse.  On  examination,  the  urethra  was  found 
to  terminate  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and 
a-half  from  the  glans,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  which  allowed 
the  urine  to  pass,  but  with  some  difficulty.  One  medical  witness 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  impossible,  but  highly  im- 
probable, that  the  defendant  should  possess  procreative  power ; 
another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and  the  case  was 
decided  against  him.  ('Med.  Times,'  Sept.  21,  1850.  p.  321.) 
This  decision  was  physiologically  correct.  When  the  urine  can 
pass,  the  seminal  fluid  can  pass  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
the  intromission  can  be  such  as  that  the  misplaced  orifice  should  come 
in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  vagina  or  even  the  vulva  ?  This  must 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  orifice.  [Cases  illustrative  of  the 
prolific  powers  of  hypospadians  will  be  found  in  .the  '  Med.  Times,' 
Sept.  14,  1850,  p.  292,  and  Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  392.  An  instance  of 
the  virility  of  an  hypospadian  has  also  been  published  by  Mr. 
Noble,  of  Manchester,  in  the  'Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  March  1853,  p. 
236.]  Similar  remarks  apply  to  epispadians.  These  malforma- 
tions are  sometimes  remediable :  but  whether  remediable  or  not, 
they  are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  absolute 
causes  of  impotency. 

Impotency  from  general  disease. — The  influence  of  local  disease  in 
affecting  virility  has  been  already  considered.  But  there  i&  a  class 
of  cases  which  may  come  before  a  practitioner,  in  which,  with  well- 
formed  and  healthy  organs  in  the  male,  there  will  be  a  state  of 
impotency,  or  incapacity  for  intercourse.  Sometimes  this  may  depend 
on  natural  weakness  of  constitution,  or  on  a  want  of  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems :  at  other  times  it  may  be 
due  to  certain  diseases,  and  it  is  then  of  a  temporary  nature — per- 
sisting while  the  body  ia  still  suffering  from  the  disease  and  disap- 
pearing on  recovery.  As  a  converse  fact,  there  are  some  diseases 
which  appear  to  bring  out  the  dormant  virUe  powers  of  persons,  or  to 
excite  to  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  those  which  already  exist.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  in  convalescence  from  fever  there  is,  occasionally,  extra- 
ordinary salaciousness  :  but  this  statement  requires  confirmation. 
Again,  there  are  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  affect  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sexual  functions.    As  a  general  rule,  diseases  which  do 
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not  affect  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  which  pre  not  attended  with 
great  bodily  debility,  do  not  prevent  fruitful  intercourse.  On  the 
other  hand,  diseases  which  are  attended  or  followed  by  great  debility 
or  cerebral  exhaustion,  suspend  or  destroy  sexual  power.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  water  in  the  chest,  general  dropsy  en>eGiall7 
if  attended  with  efiiision  in  the  sexual  organs, — ^nervous  and  malig- 
nant fevers  which  affect  the  brain, — apoplexy,  palsy,  and  other 
diseases  which  directly  attack  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  These 
last-mentioned  diseases  probably  act  by  suspending  the  secretion  or 
altering  the  nature  of  the  prolific  fluid,  as  well  as  by  preventing  that 
erection  of  the  male  organ  without  which  intercourse  cannot  take 
place.  The  sexual  function  is  so  intimately  allied  to  bodily  vigour 
and  nervous  energy,  that  the  integrity  of  the  one  may  be  pro- 
noimced  to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  other.  Habits  of 
drunkenness  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids,  tobacco,  or  opium, 
may  give  rise  to  impotency  by  the  iniury  done  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  fThe  reader  will  find  this  subject  fully  discussed 
by  Mende,  '  Ausffmrl.  Handb.  der  ger.  Med.'  vol.  4,  p.  349.) 

In  Wood  V.  Hothanif  Jan.  7,  1864,  the  defendant,  a  surgeon,  was 
sued  for  a  sum  of  money  for  his  wife's  maintenance.  He  alleged, 
in  defence,  that  his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  and  that  one 
of  two  children  bom  during  the  marriage  was  not  his.  He  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  this,  that  he  was  so  ill  at  the  time  that  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  have  had  connection  with  his  wife.  It  appeiJ^, 
however,  that  he  was  then  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  her,  and 
he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  go  his  round  of  daoly  visits.  The 
learned  judge,  in  remarking  upon  this  point,  said  if  such  evidence 
were  to  be  held  sufficient  proof  of  illegitimacy,  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  access  and  non-access  of  a  husband  must  be  set 
aside.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producing  paraplegia 
have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to 
copulate.  (Curling,  op.  cit.  p.  371.)  When  there  is  a  wasting 
of  the  testicles,  as  a  result  of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency  ;  but  Mr.  Curling  quotes  a  case 
from  a  foreign  writer  in  which,  imder  paralysis  (paraplegia)  of  some 
years'  duration,  a  man  retained  sufficient  sexual  power  to  have  pro- 
lific intercourse.  When  the  paralytic  person  is  advanced  in  age,  it 
is  highly  prebable  that  he  b  impotent.  In  December  1857  a  case 
was  referred  to  me,  in  a  question  of  bastardy,  for  my  opinion  on  a 
capacity  for  intercourse  imder  the  following  circumstances.  A  wo- 
man required  an  orddr  of  affiliation  on  the  putative  father  of  her 
bastard  child.  She  was  a  widow,  and  the  illicit  connection  took 
place  about  two  months  before  her  husband's  death.  The  husband 
was  at  the  time  84  years  of  age  ;  he  was  bedridden,  and  for  many 
weeks  before  his  death  he  could  not  move  in  his  bed,  and  was  unable 
to  pass  his  urine  without  assistance.  The  medical  opinion  of  those 
who  examined  him  was  that  he  was  impotent  from  physical  infirmity, 
and  in  this  opinion  1  QOiic\irt^\  %t«tlag,  however^  that  unless  the 
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male  organs  were  diseased  or  destroyed,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
intercourse  was  impossible.  It  was,  howe^irer,  wholly  improbable 
that  the  husband  could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  may  produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency  from 
this  cause  are  related  by  CurUng  (op.  cit.  p.  362).  It  has  been 
noticed  that  blows  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the 
region  of  the  cerebellum,  have  been  followed  by  loss  of  sexual  power 
on  recovery.  Sometimes  this  is  temporary ;  but  at  other  times, 
when  there  is  wasting  of  the  te8ticles,it  is  permanent  and  irremediable. 

Of  morcU  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire, 
like  other  animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation  ;  and  there 
are  instances  on  record  in  which  men,  otherwise  healthy-lookingand 
healthily  formed,  have  experienced  no  desires  of  this  kind.  They 
are  in  a  state  of  natural  impotency — a  condition  which  the  Canon 
Law  designates  as  frigidity  of  constitution.  This  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  external  examination,  but  rather  from  their  own  admis- 
sion.    Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  affections. 

Sterility.  DefinUion, — Sterility  is  usually  defined  to  be '  the  ina- 
bility to  procreate,  or  a  want  of  aptitude  in  the  female  for  impreg- 
nation.' It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  sterility  in  the  male,  althou;^ 
there  may  be  procreative  incapacity  ;  because  the  defective  condition 
in  this  sex,  from  whatever  cause,  is,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  included 
under  the  term  '  impotency '  (see  p.  626,  arUe),  In  the  strictness 
of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castrated  is  sterile  ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  he  is  impotent.  Many  apparently  well-formed 
males  may  be  sterile  without  being  impotent,  i.e.  they  may  have 
intercourse  without  procreating  ;  for  the  power  of  copulating  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  of  procreation.  Mr.  Curling  has 
pointed  out  that  various  causes  may  render  a  male  sterile,  although 
he  may  retain  a  power  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  cannot  be 
regarded  as  impotent  in  a  legal  sense.  {*  Diseases  of  the  Testis,'  ed. 
2,  p.  216.)  Some  crypsorchides  may  be  sterile  or  deficient  in  pro- 
creating power,  while  at  the  same  time  impotency  or  incapacity  for 
intercourse  may  not  exist.  In  reference  to  women,  sterility  implies 
that  condition  in  which  there  is  an  'inability  to  conceive.'  This 
appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers  but  in  common  phraseology. 

Procreative  poioer  in  the  female.  Puberty. — In  the  femaUy  the 
procreative  power  is  supposed  not  to  exist  until  after  the  conmience- 
ment  of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the  cessation  of  this  periodi- 
cal secretion.  The  menstrual  function  is  conmionly  established  in 
females  in  this  climate  between  the  ages  o(f<mrteen  and  sixteen ;  but  it 
may  occur  much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  discharge 
resembling  the  menstrual,  has  been  known  to  occur  in  mere  infants. 
In  other  cases  its  appearance  has  been  protracted  to  a  much  later 
period.  Dr.  Cohnstein  states  that  the  average  duration  of  this 
function  among  women  in  400  observed  cases,  was  31  years.  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  May  1873).    Aooording  to  Dr.  BUttel^  the  mffioateos:^ 
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function  appears  in  the  smallest  number  of  females  at  12, 13,  and  14, 
and  in  the  largest  number  at  16, 17  and  18  years.  In  some  it  is  only 
first  established  at  from  19  to  21  years  ;  and  he  states  that  at  this  age 
he  has  often  found  the  uterus  small  and  quite  undeveloped.  The 
earliest  and  latest  periods  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  respec- 
tively 9  and  23  years.  ('Lancet,' Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  283.)  Perhaps 
in  this  coimtry,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commencement  of 
menstruation  may  be  taken  at  15  years.  It  is  liable  to  be  accele- 
rated in  its  appearance  by  certain  moral  and  physical  conditions 
under  which  a  girl  may  be  placed.  The  most  common  intervals  for 
its  appearance  are  twenty-eight  and  twenty-one  days.  It  sometimes 
does  not  appear  until  late  in  life.  Dr.  Camps  found  that  it  had 
not  appeared  in  a  married  woman,  aet.  30,  who  had  borne  no 
children.  ('Med.  Oaz.'  vol  32,  p.  409.)  Another  case  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  47  (p.  567.)  So  soon  as  this  function  commences,  a 
woman  may  be  considered  to  have  acquired  procreative  power  ;  but 
a  female  may  conceive  before  the  function  has  commenced,  during 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  even  after  it  has  ceased.  From  facts 
elsewhere  stated,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  period 
which  immediately  precedes  or  follows  the  discharge  is  most  favour- 
able to  conception :  although  the  experience  of  many  accoucheurs 
has  shown  that  impregnation  may  take  place  at  any  time  between 
one  menstruation  and  another  (p.  598,  ante). 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  changes  in  the  uterus  may 
produce  remarkable  effects  by  S3rmpathy  with  uie  brain  and  nervous 
system.  At  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  especially  if  any  cause  of 
obstruction  exists,  some  girls  are  observed  to  become  irritable,  easily 
excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to  perpetrate  without  motive, 
crimes  of  great  enormity,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  A  propensity 
to  steal  is  also  stated  sometimes  to  manifest  itself.  (See  posty 
EIleptomania.)  It  has  been  remarked  that  acts  of  arson  and 
murder  have  been  frequently  committed  by  girls  at  this  period  of 
life  without  any  apparent  motive  or  for  the  most  trivial  reasons, 
and  the  crime  has  spread  by  imitation.  The  case  of  Brixey,  tried 
for  the  murder  of  an  infant,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  morbid  e&ct  produced 
on  the  brain  by  disordered  menstruation.  (See  posty  Insanitt.) 
Other  cases  have  been  already  referred  to  in  this  work  in  which 
crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  have  been  traced  to  girls  of  this 
age,  but  without  any  apparent  ground  for  imputing  actual  insanity, 
llie  only  suggestion  that  could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  insanity 
was  the  atrocity  of  the  act  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives 
which  actuate  criminals,  and  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  murder  had 
been  perpetrated  on  helpless  children  incapable  of  giving  offence. 
In  the  case  of  Vamplew  (Lincoln  Aut.  Ass. ,  1862)  it  was  proved 
that  a  girl  under  13  years  of  age,  acting  as  nurse  in  a  family,  had 
destroyed  with  strychnia  an  infant  entrusted  to  her  care.  It  trans- 
pired that  in  two  otlieT  isxcd\i«s  she  had  previously  destroyed  with 
pomon,  infanta  placed  \ind«t  V«t  0[ihi\5^  TtA  ^M^i^f  Constance  Keni^ 
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a  girl  between  15  and  16  years  of  age,  furnishes  another  illustration. 
She  was  convicted  on  her  own  confession  of  the  murder  of  her 
infant  step-brother,  under  circumstances  showing  great  atrocity  and 
cunning,  and  for  which  no  motive  could  be  suggested.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  case  of  the  girl  Norman  (p.  415,  cmtS),  aged  15  years, 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  by  suffocation,  a  child 
placed  under  her  care  as  nurse.  It  came  out  that  four  other  children 
to  whom  she  had  been  nurse,  had  died  under  her  hands  from  suffoca- 
tion !  There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  any  of  these 
cases,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that  the  uterine  sympathy,  if 
it  existed,  was  beyond  the  power  of  self-control.  They  were  all 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  muixler.  At  this  period  of  life,  the  state  of 
the  mind  should  be  closely  watched,  and  any  causes  of  irritation  or 
violent  excitement  removed.  Irregularity,  difficulty,  or  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  secretion,  may  give  rise  to  temporary  insanity,  in- 
dicated by  taciturnity,  melancholia,  capricious  temper  and  other 
symptoms.  Puberty  in  the  male  may  be  attended  with  similar 
morbid  propensities,  but  these  are  not  so  conmionly  witnessed  as 
in  the  femide. 

Fregnancy  before  menstruation — The  previous  occurrence  of  men- 
struation is  not  indispensable  to  pregnancy :  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  women  who  had  never  menstruated  have  conceived 
and  borne  children  (p.  461,  ante).  One  case  is  reported  in  which  a 
woman,  aged  25,  became  pregnant  and  bore  a  child,  and  menstruation 
was  only  regularly  establi^ed  afterwards.  (*  Lancet,'  February 
1842. )  Dr.  Murphy  mentions  another  instance  of  pregnancy  previous 
to  menstruation  in  a  woman  aged  23.  (^  Obstetric  Reports,'  1844, 
p.  7*)  Nimierous  cases  of  conception  without  previous  menstruation, 
are  quoted  by  Capuron  {*  M^d.  L^g.  des  Ace.  'p.  96) ;  and  no  fewer  than 
nine  instances  of  pregnancy  before  menstruation  have  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  women  were  all  in  excellent  health  during 
the  whole  time,  and  one  did  not  menstruate  until  more  than  two 
years  after  the  marriage  had  been  consummated.  ('  On  Abortion,' 
p.  223;  see  also  Orfila,  *M^d.  L^g.' 1848,  vol.  1,  p.  257.^  Another 
case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  *  Medical  Grazette '  (vol.  44,  p. 
969.)  Dr.  W.  Taylor  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  aged  13 
bore  a  child  before  menstruation  had  appeared.  (*  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  277  ;  see  also  for  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, *  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.'  July  1850,  p.  73.)  The  late  Dr.  Reid 
has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  patient  of  his  bore  a  child  at  the  age 
of  17  without  having  previously  menstruated  ;  he  also  collected  from 
various  authorities  other  cases  of  pregnancy  occurring  in  women 
who  had  not  menstruated.     ('  Lancet,'  September  3,  1853,  p.  296.) 

Instances  of  jt>rema^iire  puberty  in  the  female  are  now  numerous : 
they  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.  Mr.  Whitmore 
met  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  a/eto  days  afterbirth, 
menstruated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three 
days,  until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.  On 
inspection  after  death  she  appeared  like  a  much  older  girl.     The  i 

breasts  were  unusuaUy  large,  and  the  female  org|B.Ti%  ^xAVcs^^es^X^c^^^^cRw 
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were  considerably  developed.    (*  North  Jour.  Med.'  Jtdy  1845,  p. 
70. )    Another  case  is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet '  (January  29,  lS4Sy 
p.  137)  ;  this  was  a  child  aged  3  years.   The  breasts  were  as  healthily 
developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs  were 
also  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.     It  was 
observed  that  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating  for 
twelve  months,  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.     (For 
other  cases  of  menstruation  at  5  years,  see  ^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p. 
548  ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244  ;  and  at  3^  years,  *  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  July  24,  1858,  and  *  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  Dec.  1873,  p.  666.) 
In  these  instances  there   is   great  reason  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
creative  power  is  also  early  developed ;  but  it  is  not  common  to 
hear  of  such  young   females  becoming  impregnated.     A  case  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck,  in  which  a  gin  menstruated  at  one  year ; 
she  became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  little 
more  than  ten  years  old.     Dr.  Walker  met  with  a  case  in  which 
the  menstrual  function  was  established  at  the  age  of  11^  years,  and 
the  girl  was  delivered  of  a  living  child  when  only  12  years  and 
8  months  old.     (*Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' October  1846,  p.  547.) 
In  another  observed  by  Rtlttel,  already  referred  to,  a  gin  of  the 
age  of  fovHeeny  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.     He  also 
quotes  three  other  cases,  where  one  girl  of  the  age  of  nine,  and  two 
of  the  age  of  thirteeny  became  pregnant  (loc.  cit.)    The  first  of  these 
three  cases  represents  the  earliest  age  for  pregnancy  yet  assigned  by 
any  author.   Dr.  Wilson  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  at  the 
age  of  13  years  and  6  months  gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  child  : 
conception  must  have  taken  place  when  she  was  12  years  and  9 
months  old.    (*  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  October  1861.    See  also  Casper's 
*  Viert el j ahrsschrift, '  Janu  ary  1863,  p.  180. )  Mr.  Robertson  mentions 
the  case  of  a  factory-girl  who  became  pregnant  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
her  age.  In  a  case  commimicated  to  me,  a  girl  menstruated  at  10  years 
and  2  months,  and  became  pregnant  when  11  years  and  8  months  old. 
Age  <U  which  meiiatruation  ceases.     Menstrual  climacteric. — The 
average  age  at  which  this  function  ceases  in  women,  is  usually  from 
40  to  50  years  :  but  as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  continue 
late  in  life.    In  one  case  it  has  been  known  to  cease  at  the  age  of  23, 
and  in  other  instances  it  has  continued  up  to  the  age  of  66  and  even 
of  75  years.     (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  145  et  seq.)    Dr.  Royle  de- 
scribes three  cases,  in  two  of  which  menstruation  continued  up  to  the 
age  of  67.     (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  1860.)    Mr.  Thomas  met 
with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of 
45,  but  the  discharge  suddenly  reappeared  after  an  attack  of  illness 
when  she  had  readied  the  age  of  69.     The  discharge   appeared 
several  times,  but  not  with  monthly  periodicity.     It  seems  that  her 
mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the  ages  of  69  and  60. 
(*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' Aug.  7,  1852,  p.  148.)    In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Capuron,  it  continued  beyond  the  age  of  60  (op.  cit.  p. 
98) ;  but  a  more  remarkable  case,  both  of  late  menstruation  and  late 
pregnancy,  is  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Bernstein.   A  woman,  in  whom 
the  function  appeaxed  «it  ^^  Tn^c^ito^^a^Ad  until  her  ninety-ninth 
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year.  Her  first  child  was  bom  when  she  was  47,  and  her  seventh 
and  last  when  she  was  60.  ('  M^d.  L^g.'  4eme  ed.  1848.  vol.  1,  p. 
257 ;  see  also  Briand,  'Man.  Complet  de  Med.  L^.'  1846,  p.  137.) 
From  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  a 
woman  by  the  period  at  which  this  '  change  of  life '  occurs.  At  th& 
best,  it  can  only  be  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  instances. 

Other  cases  are  recorded  on  good  authority.  Dr.  Whitehead 
communicated  to  the  '  Lancet,'  1866,  the  following  facts.  He  was 
called  to  a  lady  set.  77,  suffering  from  uterine  hemorrhage.  Upon 
inquiry,  he  found  that  she  had  menstruated  monthly  up  to  the  time 
at  which  he  saw  her.  The  discharge  lasted  from  four  to  five  days, 
and  had  then  left  her  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  very  profuse. 
She  was  restored  by  the  usual  remedies.  Other  cases  are  reported 
in  the  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences '(Jan.  1845,  p.  107).  In  one 
of  these,  a  nun,  the  menses  ceased  at  52  :  at  the  age  of  62  they 
reappeared,  and  so  continued  regularly,  until  she  was  last  seen  at 
the  age  of  73.  In  another  instance,  a  nun  aged  90  had  regularly 
menstruated  from  15  to  52.  The  menses  then  ceased,  but  they  re- 
appeared at- the  age  of  60  without  pain,  and  had  occurred  regularly 
every  mouth  since  that  date.    Her  health  has  been  good  throughout. 

From  observations  made  on  four  himdred  women  by  Dr.  Oohnstein, 
it  appears  that  the  menstrual  function  is  of  the  longest  duration  in 
women  who  menstruate  early,  are  married,  have  more  than  three 
children,  nurse  their  children  themselves,  and  cease  child-bearing 
between  the  ages  of  38  and  42.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May  1873.) 

J^  it  possible  for  a  xoomcm  to  become  pregnant  after  menstruation 
has  ceased  ? — It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believ^  that,  after  the 
cessation  of  menstruation,  a  woman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless 
the  general  rule  ;  but  in  a  medico-legal  view  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  exceptions.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Staleybridge,  communi- 
cated to  the  *  Lancet '  some  years  ago,  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  44, 
who  up  to  September  1836  had  given  birth  to  nine  children.  After 
this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightly  at  the  regular  periods  until 
July  1838,  when  they  entirely  ceased.  Owing  to  this,  she  supposed 
that  she  was  not  liable  to  become  pregnant ;  but  on  the  Slst 
December  1839 — ^therefore  eighteen  months  after  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  menses — she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth  child.  Hence  con- 
ception must  have  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine  months  after 
the  final  cessation  of  the  discharge. 

Latest  age  for  pregnancy.  Fecundity. — ^As  a  rule,  women  rarely 
conceive  after  the  age  of  45.  At  and  beyond  this  age,  they  have  not 
often  intercourse  with  young  and  vigorous  men.  Menstruation  may 
continue  up  to  50  and  52  years.  The  age  at  which  women  commonly 
cease  to  be  impregnated,  ranges  from  45  to  50.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  out  of  10,000  pregnant  women,  there  were  only  three  above  the 
age  of  50  years.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  150.)  Many  exceptional 
instances  are  recorded  of  women  advanced  in  life  beanng  children. 
A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  well-formed  woman,  who  had  been 
married  nineteen  years,  did  not  bear  a  child  until  i^e  had  reached 
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the  age  of  Hfty,  (Schmidt's  '  Jahrbtlcher  d.  Med.'  1838,  S.  65  ; 
Henke's  '  Zeitschrift/  1844,  S.  251.)  In  this  case  it  is  stated  that 
menstruation  had  ceased  two  years  before  conception.  Riittel 
observed  in  twelve  women  that  tiiey  bore  their  last  children  at  ages 
Tar3ring  from  45  to  50  yearfv.  Ottinger  met  with  an  instance  of  a 
woman  bearing  a  child  at  50  ;  Cederschjald  with  another,  where  the 
woman  was  fifty-three^  and  menstruation  still  continued.  Haller 
records  two  cases  in  which  women  at  sixty-three  and  seventy  respec- 
tively bore  children.  (Briand,  *  Man.  Complet  de  M^d.  L^g*.  p. 
137.)  Neuermann  has  drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages 
of  life  in  which  women  have  borne  children.  Out  of  1,000  cases  in 
10,000  births,  he  found  that  436  children  were  borne  by  females  at 
the  ages  respectively — 


Of  41  years  . 

101 

Of  48  years 

.  8 

42  . 

113 

49 

• 

.  6 

43  . 

70 

50 

• 

.  9 

44  . 

58 

52 

• 

.  1 

46  . 

43 

53 

• 

.  1 

46  . 

12 

54 

• 

.  1 

47  .    . 

13 

A  case  was  communicated  to  the  'Medical  Gazette'  (vol.  39, 
p.  950),  by  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford,  in  which  a  woman  wdLS  fifty-five 
years  of  age  when  her  last  child  was  bom  ;  she  had  menstruated 
up  to  that  time. 

In  Lord  v.  Colvin  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  July  1859),  one  of 
the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman  set.  52,  who  had  been 
married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then  passed  the 
age  of  child-bearing  :  her  issue  would  in  that  case  take  the  benefit 
of  certain  property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the  woman 
had  not  reached  an  age  at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  impossible 
that  she  might  bear  children.  In  a  return  of  the  Begistrar-General 
for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in  the  Table  for  Glasgow,  that 
one  mother  who  was  onij  18,  had  had  four  children,  one  who  was 
22  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were  only  34,  the  one 
had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51,  four  at  52, 
and  one  mother  was  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in 
the  57th  year  of  her  age.  We  cannot  uierefore  pretend  to  fix  the 
age  beyond  which  pregnancy  may  not  occur.  Questions  of  this  kind 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  ;  and  unless 
the  law  looks  to  something  more  than  ordinary  professional  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  the  decisions  of  Courts  must  be  inequitable. 
In  two  recent  cases,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that 
a  woman  could  not  bear  a  child  after  the  age  of  53.  This  was  the 
decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Price  v.  BoMstedy  and  more 
recently  the  decision  has  been  followed  by  Kindersley,  V.C.,  in 
Hcvynes  v.  flavrves  (Feb.  1866).  The  petition  in  this  case,  involved 
the  question  "wlietliQit  &  cqs^<^  ^»^Y>  ^^  ^  ^^  December  1865, 
eonld  be  oonaidetQd.  «&  l^  <S^^^)««ra!i%^  «ssl\  S^  ^«a  decided  in 
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favour  of  this  assumption.  These  decisions  are  not  reconcileable  with 
the  cases  given  above. 

In  France  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  was  disputed  because  the 
mother  at  the  time  of  its  birth  was  48  ;  but  the  claim  was  allowed. 
M.  Stolz  refers  to  three  cases  of  married  women  bearing  children  at 
the  ages  of  45,  48,  and  51  respectively.  In  two  of  these  cases  the 
pregnancy  was  mistaken  for  dropsy  and  treated  as  such.  ('  Ann. 
4'Hyg.'  1873,  2,  p.  151.) 

Catues  ofgterUUy, — ^l&e  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  system 
are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them  depend  upon  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  the  sexual  organs  being  well  formed  and  developed, — 
others  upon  latent  changes  or  congenital  defects  in  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages,  only  discoverable  by  an  examination  after  death. 
Sterility  rarely  becomes  a  medical  question  in  contested  cases  of 
legitimacy ;  for  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  be  the  ofispring  of 
a  particular  woman,  unless  she  were  in  collusion  with  the  claimant, 
•could  only  be  made  after  her  death  :  and  if  not  disproved  by  medical 
evidence,  showing  that  the  woman  could  not  have  borne  children, 
it  would  in  general  be  easil  v  set  aside  by  circumstances.  It  may  be 
most  impor^t  to  prove  that  a  woman  was  in  such  a  bodily  con- 
•dition  ihat  she  never  could  have  conceived  or  borne  a  child.  If  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  or  other  parts  were  congenitally  defective  or  absent, 
or  if  there  were  external  sexual  malformation,  accompanied  by 
occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  a  medical  witness  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  woman  must  have  been  sterile. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  23,1858,  p.  96.)  A  mere  occlusion 
of  the  vagina,  removable  by  operation,  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
sterility,  for  the  internal  parts  may  be  healthy  and  sound. 

Medico-legal  relations  of  the  mbject.  Divorce. — Sexual  malforma- 
tion, involving  impotency  or  sterility,  constitutes  one  of  the  caiumieal 
impediments  to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contracted  by  a  party 
labouring  under  such  malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable.  The 
impediment  constituting  impotency  may  arise  either  from  malforma- 
tion, from  that  which  the  law  caUs  fricidity  of  constitution,  or  any 
physical  cause  of  whatever  nature  which  may  render  intercourse 
impossible.  When  the  physical  defect  is  not  apparent,  or  when  it  is 
alleged  to  be  irremediable,  a  continued  cohabitation  of  three  years 
is  required  before  a  suit  can  be  entertained  (Ayliff's  '  Parergon ') ; 
but  according  to  Oughton — 'luec  triennalis  expectatio  non  CHst 
necessaria  ubi  statim  possit  constare  de  impotenti4  coeundi.'  A 
suit  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  may  be  promoted  by  either  party,  and 
the  medical  proof  required  to  found  a  sentence,  must  be  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  Court  iliat  the  incapacity  pleaded  was  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that  it  still  remained  without 
remedy.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  instituting  the  suit,  and  there 
should  be  proof  that  the  impediment  was  not  known  to  the  com- 
plaining party  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  A  longer  delay  in  making 
the  complaint  is  allowed  to  a  female,  without  prejudicing  her  case, 
than  to  a  male,  by  reason  of  the  modesty  of  her  sex. 

tt2 
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In  a  suit  which  came  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  1845,  a 
ungular  question  arose  whether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for 
sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  with  a  certainty  that 
from  physical  defect  it  could  never  be  prolific,  this  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  husband  to  a  divorce.  On  the  part  of  the  woman  it  was 
insisted  that  in  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  a  sentence  of  divorce, 
there  must  be  an  utter  imposifibility  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  case, 
it  was  argued,  was  one  of  mere  sterility,  which  was  no  ground  for  a 
sentence.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  pronoimcing  sentence,  said  that  mere 
incapability  of  conception  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found 
a  decree  of  nullity.  The  only  question  is,  whether  a  female  is  or  is- 
not  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  :  or,  if  at  present  incapacitated,, 
whether  that  incapacity  admits  of  removal.  A  power  of  sexual  inter- 
course is  necessanr  to  constitute  legally  the  marriage-bond  ;  and  this 
intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not  partial  and  imper- 
fect ;  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  degree  of 
imperfection  would  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.  If  it  be  so 
imperfect  as  to  be  scarcely  natural,  it  is  legally  speaking,  no  inter- 
course at  all.  As  to  conception,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malfor- 
mation is  incurable.  If  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that  the 
female  could  be  made  capable  of  natural  coitus,  the  marriage  could 
not  be  pronounced  void  ;  if  she  coidd  not  be  made  capable  of  more 
than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus,  uien  it  would 
be  void. 

From  cases  hitherto  decided,  it  appears  that  in  order  to  justify  a 
decree  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterility,  the  im- 
pediment to  intercourse  or  procreation  should  be  established  by 
good  medical  evidence,  and  it  must  be  apparent  and  irremediable  ; 
it  must  also  have  existed  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  and 
have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  person  suing  for  the  divorce  ; 
if  it  has  supervened  after  the  marriage,  this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit. 
The  nature  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  determined  by  private 
medical  opinions  or  affidavits,  based  on  an  examination  of  both 
parties.  Such  an  examination  must  be  volimtary  on  the  part  of  the 
man  or  the  woman.  The  judge  of  the  Court  cannot  order  it  against 
the  wish  of  the  party.     AU  that  he  can  do  is  to  decide  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  the  kind,  and  this  may  be  adverse  to  the 
party  refusing.     In  the  case  of  Heuntt  v.  Fery  (Divorce  Court, 
July  1873),  a  suit  for  nullity.  Sir  J.  Hannen  gave  his  decision  in 
favour  of  the  husband  and  against  the  wife.    She  refused  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  and  abstained  from  presenting  herself  as  a  witness 
in  the  case.  The  case  was  remarkable  in  other  respects.  The  evidence 
of  the  husband  was  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  more  than 
three  years'  cohabitation,  but  no  consummation  of  the  marriage. 
There  was  no  structural  impediment  in  the  way  of  consummation 
in  the  wife's  person  ;  but  whenever  an  attempt  at  intercourse  was 
made,  it  brought  on  an  attack  of  hysteria  and  this  rendered  it 
practically  impossible.  A  decree  nisi  for  annulling  the  marriage  was 
jgranted  to  the  liUB\>SiXid.  \  Wt  t>he  learned  judge  at  the  same  time 
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obserred,  that  such  a  decree  could  only  be  granted  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  physical  difiicult  j.  Thus  it  must  not  be  merely  a 
wilful  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  This  alone  would  not  justify 
legal  interference  ;  it  must  be  shown,  as  in  this  case,  that  injury  may 
be  done  to  health  by  inducing  an  attack  of  hysteria  or  other 
disorder.  Dr.  Oldham  has  informed  me  that  several  cases  of  this 
kind  have  come  before  him.  It  may  be  regarded  as  incapacity,  not 
from  structiurol  defect,  but  from  a  general  distiurbance  to  the  system 
induced  by  the  attempts  at  intercourse. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray  has  recently  pointed  out  another  condition  in 
a  woman,  which  may  prevent  consimimation  of  a  marriage  and  give 
rise  to  a  suit  of  nullity.  This  has  been  called  vaginismus.  In  this 
disease  there  is  a  peculiarly  sensitive  state  of  parts,  whereby  from 
'  excessive  nervous  irritabifity  of  the  vagina,'  any  attempt  at  sexual 
intercourse  or  even  any  pressure  made  in  the  vicinity,  causes 
intolerable  pain  to  the  woman.  He  describes  three  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  his  notice.  In  one^ — a  woman  tet.  38,  had  been  married 
thirteen  years,  but  in  consequence  of  the  intolerable  pain  produced, 
her  husband  had  not  been  able  to  have  intercourse  with  her.  An 
examination  showed  that  the  hymen  was  persistent,  but  the  parts 
were  so  highly  sensitive  that  a  touch  with  the  finger  only  produced 
great  suffering.  Nine  years  passed  without  any  change  in  her  con- 
dition. In  two  other  cases  of  married  women  there  was  a  similar 
state  of  parts, — the  hymen  being  also  persistent  in  both.  One  had 
been  married  four  and  the  other  seven  years,  and  they  had  had  no 
children.  The  hymen  was  destroyed  by  operation  ;  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  disappeared  ;  and  one  gave  birth  to  four  and  the  other 
to  three  children.  (*  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.*  May  1873.)  It  is  clear, 
tiierefore,  that  vaginismus  would  be  no  legal  ground  for  divorce 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  because  the  defect  is  remediable — 
a  fact  proved  by  two  of  the  cases  described.  In  the  three  cases,  the 
women  laboured  under  no  physical  malformation.  They  were  in 
every  respect  healthy  and  well-formed. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  with  respect  to  these  suits 
of  nullity  ;  namely,  that  in  nearly  all  of  them,  the  suit  is  by  the 
woman  against  the  man  ;  although  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  impotency  and  sexual  malformation  are  more  common 
in  males  than  malformation  and  sterility  in  females.  We  rarely 
hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a  suit  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
sterility  (incapacity  of  procreation)  in  the  wife  ;  it  is,  I  believe,, 
in  most  instances,  that  the  wife  promotes  the  suit  on  the  ground  of 
impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  the  husband.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  incapacity  in  the  female,  and  the  facility  of 
proving  impotency  from  physical  causes  in  the  male,  may  probably 
account  for  this  difference.  Suits  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  insti- 
tuted many  months  and  years  after  the  union  of  the  persons  ;  but 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  desire  for  separation  in  such  cases,  often 
depends  on  some  cause  which  the  law  would  not  recognize  as 
sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  would  admit  a  plea  of  impotency.    Th^ 
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French  law  yerv  judidoiiBlj  applies  the  principle  of  condonation  to- 
such  cases,  so  that  no  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage  can  be  entertained^ 
if  cohabitation  has  continued  for  six  months  after  the  discovery  of 
the  personal  defect.  The  laws  of  England  and  France  differ  in 
zeference  to  personal  defects.  Impotency  or  incapacity  of  inter- 
course  in  a  woman  is  in  England  a  sufficient  ground  for  annulling 
the  contract,  but  not  so  in  France.  In  a  case  reported  by  M.  Tardieu, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  law  has  not  placed  impotency  in  the 
female  among  the  causes  for  nullity  of  marriage.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1872,  2,  pp.  163,  156.) 

In  treating  of  sexual  identity  (loo.  cit.)  M.  Tardieu  remarks  that 
marriage  implies  the  lawful  union  of  a  man  and  woman.  That  such 
a  contract  cannot  be  entered  into  except  between  persons  who  are 
ol  different  sexes.  When  the  sex  is  disputed,  the  doubt  can  be 
lemoved  only  by  an  anatomical  and  physiological  examination  of  the 
person.  The  intervention  of  a  medical  expert  is  indispensable  in 
such  a  case,  and  the  object  of  such  intervention  is  perfectly  defined. 
The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  in  these  simple  terms.  Is 
the  person  married  as  a  woman — a  malformed  woman — impotent 
and  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse  ?  In  this  case,  according  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  of  France,  there  is  no  ground  for 
nullity  of  marriage.  Is  the  person  a  malformed  man,  presenting 
some  doubtful  appearances  of  the  female  sex  ?  In  this  case  there 
has  been  no  le^  marriage.  It  is  null  ah  initio.  Assuming  that 
there  are  no  beings  entirely  deprived  of  sex,  there  may  be  cases, 
although  rare,  in  which  a  mixtiu^  of  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes 
may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  Such  a  being  is  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  since  whatever  may  be  the  sex 
of  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  there  must  be  identity 
of  sex,  and  therefore  nullity  of  marriage. 
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CHAPTER  68. 

SOUBCES  OF  MEDICAL  ETIDEMCB. — RAPE  ON   INFANTS  AND  CHILDBEN. — MASKS 
OP    TIOLBNCE. — PUBUIiNT     DISCHABGBS     FBOM     THE    VAGINA. — EVIDENCE. 

FBOM   GON0BBH(£A    AND     SYPHILIS. — BAFB    ON    GIBLS   AFTEB    PUBSBTY. 

DEFLOBATION. — SIGNS  OF  VIEOINITY, 

Bafe  is  defined  in  law  to  be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by- 
force,  and  against  her  will.  Medical  evidence  is  commonly  required 
to  support  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  coirobora- 
tive ;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
Mtaitement  of  the  prooecnitnx.  There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which 
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medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance, — namely,  when  a  false 
accusation  is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  respect  to  rape  on 
infants  and  children,  the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake  ;  but 
in  others  there  is  little  doubt  ^at  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly 
made  for  motives  into  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
The  late  Professor  Amos  remarked  that  for  one  real  rape  tried  on 
the  Circuits,  there  were  on  the  average  twelve  pretended  cases  ! 
In  some  few  instances  these  false  charges  are  at  once  set  aside  by 
medical  evidence — in  others,  medical  men  may  be  sometimes  the 
dupes  of  designing  persons  ;  but  in  the  majority,  the  falsehood  of 
the  charge  is  proved  by  inconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
secutrix herself.  I  am  informed  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a 
public  prosecutor,  and  a  careful  preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges 
of  rape  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  consent  of  the  girl  does  not 
excuse  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  when  she  is  under  ten  years 
of  age,  since  consent  at  this  period  of  life  is  invalid  ;  and  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  such  a  girl  is  rape  in  law,  and  is  made  a  felony  by  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  50.  Even  the  solicitation  of  the  act  on  the 
part  of  a  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  is  very  simple ; 
and  perhaps  this  will  be  best  imderstood  by  considering  the  subject 
in  relation  to  females  at  different  ages.  On  being  called  to  examine 
a  person  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleg^  to  have  been  committed,  the 
firat  circumstance  which  a  practitioner  should  notice  is  the  precise 
time  and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned,  taking  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  his  watch  with  some  neighbouring  clock.  This 
may  appear  a  trivial  matter,  and  one  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  duties 
of  a  medical  practitioner ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  time  at 
which  a  surgeon  is  required  to  examine  a  prosecutrix,  may  form  a 
material  part  of  the  subsequent  inquiry.  It  will  be  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  defence  of  a  person  aoouised,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
female  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  complain  ;  and  it 
may  be  abo  the  means  of  defeating  an  alibi  falsely  set  up  for  the 
defence.  Medical  evidence  in  cases  [of  rape  may  be  derived  from 
four  sources: — 1.  Marks  of  violence  about  the  genitals.  2.  Marks 
of  violence  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  3.  The 
presence  of  stains  of  the  spermatic  fluid  or  of  blood,  on  the  clothea 
of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or 
syphilis  in  one  or  both.  This  evidence  will  vary  according  to  the 
age  of  the  female  and  other  circumstances  : — 

Rape  on  Infants  and  Childben. 

The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  present  marks  of  injury 
if  the  crime  has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  any  resistanee 
on  the  part  of  the  child :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible 
intercourse  should  take  place  without  the  production  of  ecchymosis, 
the  efifusion  of  blood,  or  a  laceration  of  the  pudendum.  Even 
without  reference  to  manual  violence  on  the  part  of  the  assailant, 
if  an  ad;;lt,  the  size  of  the  male  organ  must  generally  cause  much 
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local  injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  vagina  of  a  child.  If  the 
violation  has  taken  place  within  two  or  three  days,  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows  : — 1.  Inflammation,  with 
more  or  less  abrasion  of  the  lining  membrane.  2.  A  muco-purulent 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  ropy  consistency,  and  of  a  yellowish 
or  greemsh-yellow  colour,  staining  and  stiffening  the  linen  worn  by 
the  girl ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  ren- 
dering the  discharge  of  urine  painful  3.  In  recent  cases  blood  may 
be  oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  dots  of  blood  may  be 
found  deposited  in  the  vulva.  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely 
destroyed,  or  (what  is  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present 
on  careful  examination  one  or  more  slight  lacerations.  Owing 
to  the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts,  the  proper  examination  of  the 
hymen  is  rendered  difficult — ^any  attempt  to  separate  the  thighs 
for  this  purpose  causing  great  pain.  For  this  reason  also,  the  child 
walks  with  difficulty  and  complains  of  pain  in  walking.  5.  Lastly, 
the  vagina  may  be  unnaturally  dilated. 

It  has  been  propounded  as  a  serious  question  whether  a  rape  can 
be  perpetrated  on  children  of  tender  age  by  an  adult  man ;  and 
medical  witnesses  at  trials  have  adopted  conflicting  opinions.  Some 
are  inclined  to  regard  all  such  chaiges  as  imfounded,  and  to  seek 
for  other  medical  explanations  of  the  symptoms  above  described. 
This  practice  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  undue  extent, 
simply  because  many  of  these  charges  have  been  proved  to  bo  false  : 
but  common  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  accurate  observa- 
tions of  Casper  (*  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  130),  show  that  there  is  too 
frequently  a  real  foundation  for  the  charge  in  reference  to  children, 
and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited  merely  because  of  her  tender 
age.  This  would  be  conferring  impunity  on  the  acts  of  a  vile  class 
of  offenders.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  good  medical  evidence 
and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration 
only  is  demanded  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63),  and  a  sufficient 
degree  of  penetration  to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take  place 
without  necessarily  rupturing  the  hymen.  There  must  be  medical 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  a  special  case,  there  was  actual  penetra- 
tion— the  degree  of  penetration  being  quite  immateriaL  It  is  true 
that  there  could  not  be  a  complete  introduction  of  the  adult  male 
organ  into  the  vagina  of  a  child  without  a  rupture  or  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts  ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks  of  violence  would 
not  justify  a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  since  the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete  or 
of  a  violent  introduction.  It  has  been  decided  that  penetration  to 
the  vulva  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  this  crime.  Medical  men 
have  sometimes  fallen  into  an  error  on  this  point,  considering  that 
when  the  hymen  was  entire,  rape  could  not  have  been  committed  ; 
but  the  Statute  Law  says  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen 
M  a  necessary  part  of  the  medical  evidence  ;  it  merely  requires 
from  the  medical  witneaa  '^xoot  of  vulval  penetration, — this  may 
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occur  and  the  hymen  remain  intact.  In  Beg.  v.  Harris,  Bristol 
Lent  Ass.  1873,  the  prisoner,  an  adult,  was  convicted  of  rape 
on  an.  infant  only  seven  months  of  age.  According  to  the  medi»d 
evidence  there  was  no  great  amount  of  violence  to  the  genital 
organs.  The  parts  were  swollen,  and  there  was  slight  excoriation 
■about  the  labia  minora,  with  a  small  discharge  of  blood.  The 
hymen  and  the  vagina  had  escaped  laceration.  According  to  the 
medical  evidence,  seminal  fluid  was  found  on  the  person  of  the 
child.  In  this  case  there  might  have  been  penetration  of  the 
male  organ  to  the  vulva.  In  so  young  a  child  there  could  have 
been  no  resistance,  and  the  act  might  therefore  have  been  perpe- 
trated without  leaving  any  serious  marks  of  violence. 

In  Scotland  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the 
-case  of  Macrae  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  1841).  It  was  insisted 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and 
complete  penetration  ;  and  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  pene&ation  had  taken  place  into  the  canal  of  the  vagina  beyond 
the  vulva.  Lord  Meadowbank  charged  the  jury  to  the  effect  that 
the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete  ;  that  scientific 
and  anatomical  distinctions  as  to  where  the  vagina  commenced 
were  worthless  in  a  charge  of  rape  ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land it  was  enough  if  the  woman's  body  was  entored.  In  a  case 
like  this,  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  emission,  and  the 
girl  was  young,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  show  to  what 
extent  penetration  of  the  parts  had  taken  place, — or  to  prove  that 
it  liad  gone  either  past  the  hymen,  into  what  was  anatomically 
called  the  hymen,  or  even  so  far  only  as  to  touch  the  hymen.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted.  (*  Cormack  s  Edin.  Jour.'  January  1846, 
p.  48.)  I  am  informed  that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  case  of  Macrae, 
it  had  been  the  practice  with  the  Scotch  judges  to  require  proof  of 
full  and  complete  penetration.  See  on  this  question  a  paper  by  the 
late  Dr.  Easton.     (*  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  July  1859,  p.  129.) 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  ptidendum, — When  there  are  no  marks  of 
violence  or  physical  injury  about  the  pudendum  of  a  child,  whether 
because  none  originally  existed,  or  they  existed  and  had  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of 
rape  to  others.  He  can  only  answer  questions  of  possibility  or  pro- 
bability, according  to  the  special  facts  proved.  It  is,  however,  in 
All  cases  his  duty  to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion  that  a  rape 
has  been  perpetrated,  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  marks  of 
violence  on  the  genitals.  It  is  true  that  rape  in  a  legal  sense  may 
be  ^  erpetrated  without  necessarily  producing  such  marks  on  a  child, 
but  I.,  en  the  proof  of  the  crime  will  not  depend  on  m^ical  evidence 
only.  The  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals,  when  an 
early  examination  has  been  made,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  rape  has  not  been  committed  on  these  young  persons.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  false  charge  might  be  easily  made  and  sustained,  if 
medical  opinions  were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother 
and  child,  when  there  was  no  physical  appearance  to  corroborate 
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the  accuBation.     See  on  thia  subject  a  paper  by  M.  To\ilmouche» 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  October  1,  8,  p.  338.)    , 

Supposing  at  the  period  of  examination  no  marks  exist,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  has  been  time  for  th'em  ta 
disappear  aiter  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  offence  ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to  express  an 
affirmative  opinion  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime :  he  should 
leave  this  to  be  proved  by  the  general  and  circumstantial  evidence. 
Casper  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  set.  37  committed  a  rape  on 
a  girl  only  eight  years  of  age  :  he  was  seen  in  the  act,  and  defended 
himself  on  the  plea  of  drunkenness.  The  girl  was  examined  by  a 
medical  man  on  the  day  following, — the  labia  were  then  reddened, 
and  there  was  an  injection  of  the  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  which  was  very  sensitive.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  young  children,  when 
not  attended  with  great  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  thia 
girl  was  carefully  examined  by  Casper  eleven  days  after  the  assault. 
The  sexual  organs  were  then  in  their  natural  state ;  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  local  injury,  and  no  inference  could  have  been 
drawn  at  this  date  that  the  girl  had  been  subjected  to  any  violence. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the 
inferences  which  they  draw  from  an  examination  of  children  at 
distant  periods  after  an  alleged  rape.  They  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  a  plausible  story,  apparently  consistent,  and  thus 
see  or  think  they  see,  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the  sexual 
organs  of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the 
crime  ;  whereas,  had  the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual 
patient,  and  no  suggestion  of  violent  intercourse  had  been  made, 
they  would  have  probably  ridiculed  the  idea  of  basing  a  charge  of 
rape  on  so  slender  a  foundation.  The  delay  in  having  the  exami- 
nation made,  imless  satisfactorily  explained,  is  in  itself  always  a 
suspicious  circumstance.  In  one  case  sent  for  trial  to  the  assizes, ' 
but  rejected  by  the  Grand  Jury,  a  medical  man  gave  strong  evi- 
dence that  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  a  girl  seven  years  of  age^ 
although  he  did  not  examine  her  until  sic  weeks  had  elapsed  from 
the  date  assigned  by  the  parents  for  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the 
crime  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals  are 
present,  they  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of 
rape;  for  cases  are  recorded  in  which  such  injuries  have  been  pur- 
posely produced  on  young  children  b^  women,  as  a  foundation  for 
false  charges  against  persons  with  a  view  of  extorting  money.  The 
proof  or  disproof  of  facts  of  this  kind  must  rest  more  upon  general 
than  on  medical  evidence,  unless  the  injuries  obviously  indicate  the 
use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  hymen  is  not  always  present  in  young  children :  it  may  be, 
according  to  some,  congenitally  deficient,  or  what  is  more  probable, 
it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  suppurative  inflanuna- 
tion  of  the  parta,  &  diae^A^  to  which  female  infants  of  a  scrofulous 
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habit  are  very  subject.  The  mere  absence  of  this  membrane^  there- 
fore, can  afford  no  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  unless  we 
find  traces  of  its  having  been  recently  torn  by  violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  drawn^ 
from  the  presence  of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.e.  of  rupture, 
or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinseum.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  medical  reports  of  these  cases  as  they  occur  in  England  : 
but  it  is  quite  clear  ^at  the  male  organ  may  produce  much  physical 
injury  whether  the  child  does  or  does  not  resist  the  attempt.  (Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1863,  p.  337.)  Dr.  Chevers,  in  re- 
ferring to  Indian  experience,  says  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  rapes 
on  cluldren,  it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  injuries 
had  been  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  *  Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports ' 
(1853-5),  there  are  several  instances  recorded  in  which  the  vagina, 
was  lacerated.  Out  of  66  trials  for  rape,  there  were  25  convictions: 
and  in  one-half  of  these,  the  females  were  under  the  age  of  tioelve 
years.  In  one  case  of  a  girl,  set.  12,  there  was  a  rupture  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  In  another, 
a  child  of  six  but  apparently  much  younger,  had  suffered  as  a  result 
of  rape,  from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laceration  of  the  perinseum 
and  vagina.  In  one  instance  the  violence  proved  fatal,  but  the 
medical  particulars  were  not  given.  ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,' p.  468.) 
When  it  is  alleged  that  injuries  have  been  intentionally  produced 
on  the  genitals  of  a  child  by  mechanical  means,  with  a  view  of 
extorting  money  in  laying  a  false  charge  of  rape,  the  medical  evi- 
dence can  do  no  more  than  show  that  a  girl  with  such  appearaaoea 
about  her  sexual  organs,  has  suffered  from  some  violence  applied  to 
the  parts,  but  whether  by  the  human  member,  or  any  other  physioal 
means,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  The  only  chance  of  getting 
at  the  truth  in  such  a  case  is  by  a  rigorous  cross-examination  of 
the  mother  and  child  in  the  absence  of  each  other. 

In  April  1840,  Dr.  Brady  communicated  to  the  Dublin  Association 
of  Physicians,  a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a  female  infant  only  eleven 
months  old,  in  which  the  violence  done  to  the  genitals  proved  fataL 

In  January  1858,  a  girl  seven  years  old  was  brought  into  Guy'a 
Hospital,  owing  to  injuries  resulting  from  a  perpetration  of  rapo 
by  a  boy  imder  seventeen  years  of  age.  About  half  an  hour  had. 
elapsed;  she  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Hicks,  the  house-surgeon, 
and  he  found  that  there  was  a  complete  destruction  of  the  hymen 
with  a  laceration  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  extending  into  that 
perinaeum.  There  had  been  profuse  bleeding,  as  the  clothes  were 
saturated  with  blood.  There  was  then  no  complaint  of  pain,  and 
there  were  no  scratches  or  marks  of  violence  on  any  piurt  of  the 
body.  There  was  no  discharge  of  a  purulent  kind.  The  child 
was  of  a  scrofulous  habit :  but  she  was  not  suffering  from  vaginitis^, 
and  appeared  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy.  I  saw  the  girl 
with  Mr.  Hicks  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  ;  the 
bleeding  had  then  ceased,  and  the  extent  of  the  lacerations  was  very 
perceptible.     There  was  no  discharge  of  any  kind  from  the  vagina^ 
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and  no  inflamed  or  swollen  condition  of  the  parts.  The  boy  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Hicks  about  an  hour  after  the  perpetration  of  the  rape, 
and  although  he  had  been  under  strict  custody,  and  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  changing  his  clothes,  there  was  tvo  blood  found  about  his 
private  parts,  or  on  his  clothing.  It  is  probable,  as  the  boy  was 
interrupted  in  the  act  by  the  screaming  of  the  girl,  that  he  siiddenly 
withdrew  after  having  caused  the  laceration,  and  that  the  bleeding 
was  an  after  effect  of  oozing  from  the  ruptuied  vessels.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  because,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  known, 
the  absence  of  blood  on  his  person  might  have  been  construed  into 
■a  strong  proof  of  innocence.  Dr.  Sawyer  met  with  a  case  in  which 
■a  rape  was  committed  on  a  girl  est.  5.  There  was  a  bruised  and 
swollen  state  of  the  genitals :  the  hymen  was  not  ruptured,  and 
there  was  no  laceration  of  parts.  In  spite  of  this,  a  Is^e  amount 
of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  bleeding,  in  his  opinion,  took  place 
from  the  hymen,  which  was  in  a  highly  congested  state.  The  man 
who  had  perpetrated  the  crime  was  examined  soon  afterwards, 
but  no  appearance  of  blood  was  found  on  his  organs  ;  there  were  a 
few  stains  only  on  the  front  of  his  clothing.  (' !New  Orleans  Med. 
Gaz.'  1858,  p.  283.)  A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Sells  of  Guildford, 
in  1863,  in  which  he  found,  on  examining  the  person  of  a  girl  said 
to  have  been  violated,  laceration  of  the  hymen,  a  dot  of  blood 
recently  effused  lying  on  the  vulva,  and  the  thighs  of  the  child 
smeared  with  blood,  quite  fresh;  there  was  also  blood  on  the  sheets 
of  the  child's  bed.  The  next  morning  he  examined  the  accused, 
but  he  could  find  no  trace  of  blood  upon  him  or  on  the  clothing 
which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  assault.  In  this  case  as 
there  was  a  failure  of  identity,  the  accused  was  discharged. 

Sometimes  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much 
lacerated;  and  inflammation,  followed  by  sloughix^  or  mortifica- 
tion, may  set  in  and  destroy  life,  especially  in  chil(&en  of  an  un- 
healthy habit.  Care  should  be  ti^on  that  the  symptoms  of  a 
malignant  form  of  disease  (iwma),  to  which  female  children  when 
in  a  dirty  or  neglected  state  are  liable,  are  not  mistaken  for  the 
results  of  criminal  violence. 

Some  cases  are  reported,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  men 
have  narrowly  escaped  conviction  for  a  crime  which  had  really  not 
been  perpetrated.  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  '  Medical  Ethics '  (3txl  ed. 
1849,  p.  117),  has  related  a  case  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  quotation  and  comment  in  reference  to  false  charges  of 
rape.  A  girl  set.  4  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Inflrmaiy 
in  February  1791,  on  account  of  a  mortification  of  the  female  oi^gans 
and  genersil  depression  of  strength.  She  had  been  in  bed  with  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  taken 
criminal  liberties  with  her.  The  mortification  increased,  and  the 
child  died.  The  boy  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  rape  at  the  Lancaster 
Assizes,  but  acquitted  on  evidence  being  adduced  that  several 
instances  of  a  similar  disease  had  appeared  among  girls  about  the 
•flame  period  oi  time,  Va  ^Vddi  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  injury 
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or  guilt.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  typhus  fever  with  a  mor- 
tification of  the  genitals.  There  was  no  cause  of  death  discoverable 
on  inspection:  the  lumbar  glands  were  of  a  dark  colour,  but  all  the 
viscera  were  sound.  This  case,  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood's  paper  on  the  subject,  has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Kesteven. 
(<Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  April  23  and  30.)  A  case  of  this 
disease  {noma  pudendi),  but  in  which  no  charge  of  rape  was  made, 
was  referred  to  me  in  December  1865.  E.  A.  K. ,  a  girl  set.  5,  died 
suddenly  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that  poison 
had  been  administered  to  her.  There  was  congestion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  but  no  poison  was  found  in  the  body, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  action  of  poison.  When  the  body  was 
inspected,  the  genitals  externally  and  the  skin  around  and  beyond 
the  anus,  were  intensely  inflamed,  swollen  and  ulcerated,  and  in  an 
approaching  state  of  gangrene  or  slough.  The  hymen  at  the  en- 
trance was  ruptured,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus  was  highly  inflamed — of  a  darkpurple  colour  with  softening 
and  disorganization  of  substance.  The  inguinal  glands  were  en- 
larged on  both  sides.  The  child  was  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  state, 
and  died  from  exhaustion  produced  by  the  disease  and  want  of 
proper  food  and  support.  Deceased  was  seen  by  a  medical  man 
shortly  before  her  death,  and  the  state  of  the  genitals  was  only 
discovered  by  accident,  the  mother  having  made  no  observation 
about  it.  When  questioned  on  the  subject,  she  said  the  girl  had 
been  blown  down  about  a  fortnight  before  and  had  injured  herself 
by  falling  on  some  thorns.  This  was  quite  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  condition  of  the  parts.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
case  of  noma  rendered  fatal  by  neglect  in  an  unhealthy  child.  Had 
any  man  been  seen  noticing  this  child,  a  charge  of  rape  might 
easily  have  been  founded  upon  the  state  of  the  genital  organs. 

On  the  other  hand  fatal  injury  may  be  done  to  these  organs  in 
criminal  assaults.  Mr.  CoUes  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  rape 
was  committed  by  an  adult  on  a  child  eight  years  old;  it  terminated 
fatally  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result  of  the  violence,  six  days  after 
the  assault.  The  child  stated  that  the  accused  had  had  forcible 
connection  with  her,  causing  much  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  There 
were  no  marks  of  violence  (bruises  ?)  externally,  but  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  the  pe- 
rinseum  was  nearly  torn  through.  It  was  found,  on  inspection, 
that  the  orifice,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  vagina,  was  in  a  state  of 
gangrene,  and  its  posterior  wall  had  been  lacerated  at  its  line  of 
junction  with  the  uterus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  There  was  no 
ulceration ;  the  labia  and  clitoris  had  not  undergone  any  change. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  2, 1860,  p.  560.)  The  prisoner  sub- 
sequently confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was  communicated  by  Dr. 
M'Kinlay  to  the  '  Glasgow  Medical  Journal'  (July  1859,  p.  140i 
which  proves  that  extensive  injuries  may  be  produced  on  a  child 
by  the  act  of  violation.  The  girl  in  this  instance  was  about  six  yean 
of  age,  and  very  intelligent.     From  her  description  of  the  assault, 
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it  appears  that  she  fainted,  probably  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
pain.  When  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  vagina  was  ruptured 
in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended  from  the  lower 
part  downwards,  dividing  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and  perinseum 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacerated  opening  in 
the  coats  of  the  rectum;  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated 
upwards  as  well  as  laterally ;  the  parts  were  raw,  swollen,  and  very 
tender.  When  the  child  was  fint  seen,  there  was  blood  on  the 
limbs  and  clothes:  she  recovered  from  these  serious  injuries  in  about 
two  months.  In  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  it  was  a  question  raised  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  the  perinsBum  could  or 
could  not  be  produced  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent  members 
of  the  profession  appear  to  have  doubted  the  x>ossibility  of  a  rupture 
being  produced  under  these  circumstances  (see  Sir  W.  Wilde's 
paper,  '  Dub.  Med.  Journal,'  February  1859);  but  the  facts  here 
recorded  show  that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous. 

Pwndtnt  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Vaginitis,  InfawtiU  leu- 
c(yrrhoea, — The  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina 
as  a  result  of  vaginitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has  been 
frequently  adduc^  as  a  sign  of  rape  in  girls.  Tne  parents,  or 
other  ignorant  persons  who  examine  the  chud,  often  look  upon  this 
disease  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure  intercourse;  and  perhaps  lay 
a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who  may  have  been  observed 
to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  A  purulent  dischai^  with 
aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  a 
result  of  vaginitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  It  may  arise 
from  dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms  or  un- 
cleanly habits — ^and  is  observed  especially  in  children  of  a  scro- 
fulous habit.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  girls  up  to  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  :  and  children  thus  affected  have  been  tutored 
to  lay  imputations  against  innocent  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money.  This  state  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from 
the  effects  of  violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire — or  by 
the  non-dilatation  or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinasum — by  the 
red  and  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane — and 
the  abundance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is  commonly  much 
greater  than  that  which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result  of  violence. 
Capuron  mentions  two  cases  in  which  charges  of  rape  on  children 
were  falsely  made  against  innocent  persons,  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  the  nature  of  which  had  been 
mistaken.  ('  M^d.  L^g.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  41.)  Sir  Charles 
Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of  female  children 
are  attended  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  sexual  organs,  and 
are  sometimes  accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the 
skin,  owing  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  matter.  They  are  so 
connected  with  dentition  that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first 
and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  even  when  the  wisdom-teeth  are  irri- 
tsting  the  system  at  a  mature  age.  Mr.  South,  commenting  on 
this  statement  (*  CheAiMB.'^  Sxagjery,'  vol.  1,  p.  161),  justly  remarks 
that  a  knowledge  ot  t\^Q&e  1«£^&  ^  H&  \^^!^1  Tit^^^wTY^  and  is  very 
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jnroperly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  have 
suffered  capital  puni^iment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  on 
this  point ;  and  even  now,  with  onr  b^stter  knowledge,  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  to  hear  of  medical  men  giving  a  decided  opinion 
which  is  almost  certainly  erroneous  upon  the  gonorrhoeal  character 
of  pudendal  discharges,  and  thus  jeopardizing  the  character  if  not 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  In  giving  his  opinion  or  evidence  in 
such  cases,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  extreme  caution, 
and  only  on  the  most  incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere  exami- 
nation of  parts  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he 
makes  a  positive  statement  as  to  the  gonorrhoeal  character  of  a 
discharge.'  Although  the  facts  are  or  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
medical  men,  there  is  still  much  popular  ignorance  in  reference  to 
this  disease,  and  false  chaiges  of  rape  on  children  are  now  not  un- 
frequently  made.  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  was  supposed 
by  the  parents  to  prove  that  intercourse  had  been  had  with  her. 
lliere  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the  pu- 
dendum or  in  the  vagina,  and  the  case  was  veiy  properly  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  vaffinitis.  ('  Med^  Graz.'  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  A  similar 
case  was  referred  to  me,  in  which  a  soldier  was  supposed  to  have 
infected  a  child  :  but  an  investigation  showed  that  it  was  ajpurulent 
discharge  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  In  February 
1872, 1  was  consulted  in  reference  to  a  charge  against  a  father  for 
criminal  intercourse  with  two  of  his  daughters,  one  of  them  nine 
and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  the  purulent  dischaigea 
were  gonorrhoeal,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt ;  if 
only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  arising  from  vaginitis,  he  might  be  in- 
nocent, and  the  accusation  made  against  him  false.  (See  also  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  333,  and  1860,  2,  131,  346.) 

A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse — ^much  more 
profuse  than  that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of 
such  violence  as  is  produced  in  the  commission  of  rape.  There  is 
another  fact  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the  last-mentioned 
discharge  besides  being  less  profuse  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  time. 
Casper  has  recommended  that  in  doubtful  cases  another  examina- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs  should  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 
If  the  purulent  discluirge  has  then  ceased  or  is  ceasing,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  of 
some  temporary  cause  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
(*  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  10.)  Of  false  charges  of  rape 
arising  from  mistakes  on  this  subject,  he  furnishes  various  instances 
(p.  19).  The  power  of  distinguishing  gonorrhoeal  or  syphilitic 
cUscharges  from  ordinary  purulent  discharges  has  been  much  debated 
in  reference  to  the  examination  of  women  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  especially  called  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  subject  in  a  lecture  before  the  Medieal 
Society.  In  a  case  which  occurred  under  his  own  observation  a  frefe 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  with  a  reddened  and  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  led  him  to  believo  that  it  wsa  dsim^A^  tesisi. 
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ffonorrhoeal  infection  ;  but  a  week  afterwards  the  inflammation  had 
diBappearedy  the  mucooB  membrane  was  of  its  usual  colour,  and 
the  discharge  not  more  than  natural  This  caused  him  to  reverse 
his  opinion,  and  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  not  unjustly 
accused  the  patient.     ('  Lancet/  Feb.  8,  1873, 1,  218.) 

AsBiuning  that  the  surgeon  is  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  the  purulent  discharge  must  have  existed  before  the 
alleged  assault,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  cha- 
racter with  which  young  girls  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  this 
would  not  justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  had  been  air 
tempted  or  perpetrated  on  the  child.  Girls  labouring  under  this 
disease  may  be  the  subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  seek  for  further  evidence  in  ^e  condition  of  the  hymen,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the  vulva.  If  nothing  is 
found  beyond  what  is  consistent  with  disease,  there  is  an  absence 
of  medi<»l  evidence  to  prove  that  any  rape  has  been  committed. 
An  aphthous  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  must  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  ascribed  to  injury  caused  by  mechanical 
violence.    (Casper's  '  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  voL  2,  p.  148.) 

Infantile  leucorrhoea  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Sir  ^W, 
Wilde,  of  Dublin.  ('Medico-legal  Observations/  &c.,  1853.) 
This  gentleman  has  collected  numerous  instances  illustrating,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  great  danger  to  which  innocent  persona  are 
exposed  by  reason  of  fidse  charges  of  rape  on  children.  Two  of 
these  are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.  A  charge  was  raised 
against  a  respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and 
produced  disease  in,  two  children.  The  day  and  hour  were  cir- 
cumstantially given,  extorted  as  it  appears  from  the  children  by 
their  parent,  and  the  man  was  put  upon  his  trial.  The  appear- 
ances were  such  as  are  usual  in  these  cases, — a  ptmilent  dischai^ge 
from  the  vagina  with  some  excoiiation,  but  no  bruise,  laceration, 
or  mark  of  violence  on  the  pudendum.  There  had  not  been  any 
penetration  of  the  vagina.  The  charge  against  the  prisoner,  although 
unsupported  by  any  affirmative  circumstances,  received  some 
strength  from  the  admission  made  by  one  medical  witness  for  the  pro- 
secution,— ^namely,  that  the  appearances  might  have  been  the  result 
of  violence,  and  that  the  discharge  might  have  been  produced 
by  friction  with  the  member  of  a  healthy  man.  (Wilde,  op.  cit. 
p.  14.)  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  affected  either 
with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  jSrs,  Geoghegan,  Churchill,  and 
other  medical  witnesses  of  repute,  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  child  was  really  labouring  under  an  ordinary  form  of  disease, 
and  that  there  was  no  memcal  indication  i£at  it  had  been 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  violence.  This  testimony  was  not  con- 
ndered  by  the  Court  to  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge, 
since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances  on  the  child  mighi 
have  been  caused  by  the  accused,  without  any  marks  of  violence 
being  left  on  the  pudendum  !  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that,  had 
the  case  rested  lieTQ,  it  is  probable  the  accused  would  have  been 
convicted  upon  ^e  xmsaY^T^A^  %\a.\«isL^eackt  of  the  child    An  alibi 
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was,  howoTer,  clearly  provedy  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  this 
instance^  it  will  be  perceived  it  was  alleged  that  a  man  who  laboured 
under  no  disease  had  caused  a  purulent  discharge  in  a  child !  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  admitted  that  the  pudendum  had  sustained 
no  violence  whatever.  Medically  speaking,  there  appears  to  have 
been  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  charging  the  accused  with  the 
perpetration  of  rape  ;  the  appearances  might  have  or  might  not 
have  been  caused  in  the  manner  suggest^.  Under  such  loose 
medical  evidence  as  this  no  person  would  be  safe.  An  acquittal 
from  an  unfounded  charge  would  depend  upon  the  man  who  i» 
iiccuscd  being  able  to  prove  a  distinct  alibi,  i.e.  he  must  prove  his 
innocence.  The  statement  of  the  child  may  be  simple  and  artlessly 
made.  At  this  tender  age  a  girl  may  be  easily  induced  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  by  the  aid  of  leading  questions  put  by  a  parent, 
to  admit  that  some  one  had  committed  an  assault  upon  her.  The 
statement  once  made  may  be  persevered  in,  and  its  inconsistency 
may  not  always  be  brought  out  by  cross-examination. 

If  the  child  is  really  labouring  under  syphilis  or  goiwrrhosa,  this 
is,  cseteris  paribus,  evidence  of  impure  intercourse,  either  with 
the  ravisher  or  some  other  person  ;  but  we  should  bo  well  assured, 
before  giving  an  opinion,  that  the  discharge  is  reaUy  of  a  gonorrhoea! 
and  not  simply  of  a  common  inflammatory  (purulent)  character. 
The  party  accused  may  have  been  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease, 
or,  if  labouring  under  it,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
discharge  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  child,  with  its 
usual  severe  symptoms,  at  a  certain  interval  of  time  after  the 
alleged  intercourse,  i.e.  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day.  When 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
medical  opinion  on  the  subject ;  since  there  are  no  certain  means, 
by  the  microscope  or  otherwise,  of  distinguishing  common  purulent 
discharges  from  those  which  are  gonorrhoeal  or  syphilitic.  A  case 
occurred  to  M.  Biessy,  in  which  a  merely  mucous  discharge  in  a 
girl  was  pronounced  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  was  falsely 
iiccused  of  rape,  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  (Briand,  'Man. 
Complet  de  M^d.  Ldg.'  1846,  p.  81.)  The  purulent  matter  of  gonor- 
rhcea  does  not  differ  microscopically  from  that  produced  in  other 
forms  of  disease. 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  ourselves  that  gonorrhoea 
in  a  child,  if  it  exist,  could  not  have  arisen  from  infection  by  any 
accident  irrespective  of  intercourse.  This  limitation  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  publication  of  a  report  of  two  cases  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Ryan  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  744),  in  which  two  sisters,  one  of 
one  year  and  the  other  of  four  years  of  age,  received  the  infection 
by  reason  of  their  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  sponge 
used  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  profuse  gonorrhcBal  dis- 
charge. Dr.  Ryan  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the  discharge  to 
this  unexpected  accident.  Had  an  accusation  of  rape  been  made 
against  a  man  labouring  imder  gonorrhoea,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  condition  of  the  children,  resulting  from  an  unsuspected 

u  u 
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aocident,  would  have  been  taken  as  an  tinanswerable  pitx^  of  his 
guilt.  Cases  of  this  kind,  thus  accurately  observed,  convey  an 
important  caution  to  medical  witnesses,  i.e.  that  they  should  not 
infer  criminal  intercourse  merely  from  the  existence  of  a  gonor- 
rhoeal  discharge  in  the  absence  <i  marks  of  violence  to  the  genitals 
or  of  other  strong  corroborative  proofs. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks  with  respect  to  purulent  dis- 
charges, we  may  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as 
furnishing  corroborative  evidence  of  rape,  except, — 1st,  when  the 
accused  party  is  labouring  under  gonorrhoeal  discharge  ;  2ndly, 
when  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  a  child  is  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  day  after  the  aUeged  intercourse  ;  and  3rdly,  when  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  established  that  the  child  had  not  suffered  from 
any  such  discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  all  these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the  accused 
be  innocent;  for  a  child  may  either  through  mistake  or  design, 
accuse  an  innocent  person.  This,  however,  removes  the  case  en- 
tirely from  the  hands  of  a  medicaJ  jurist.  (The  reader  will  iind 
much  use(ul  information  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Penard, 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  vol.  2,  pp.  130,  345.) 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child,  these 
are  seldom  met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by 
mere  children.  Bruises  or  contusions  may,  however,  be  found 
occasionally  on  the  legs. 

Kape  on  Young  Females  after  Pubebty. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
twelve  years,  the  facts  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  referred 
to  with  respect  to  children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is, 
however,  some  difference  in  the  legal  complexion  of  the  offence. 
If  carnal  intercourse  be  had  with  the  consent  of  a  female  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor only  (24  &  26  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  61) ;  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  consent  of  the  girl  does  away  with  any  imputation  of  a 
legal  offence.  Girls  who  have  passed  this  age  are  considered  to  be 
capable  of  offering  some  resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ; 
and  therefore,  in  a  true  charge,  we  should  expect  to  find  not  only 
marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  also  injuries  of  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  probable  that  in 
these  cases,  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be 
ruptured,  as  the  intercourse  is  always  presumed  to  be  violent ;  but 
there  might  be  some  degree  of  penetration  without  this  being  a 
necessary  result,  especially  if  the  membrane  were  small,  or  placed 
far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age  may  sustain  all  the  injury, 
morally  and  physically,  which  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  can 
possibly  bring  down  upon  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree 
of  x>enetration  ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  it  is  very  properly  laid  down 
by  our  law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetratioii. 
The  fact,  however,  \a  ^<scksc«^^  dearly  made  out  by  the  statement 
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of  the  girl.  Girls  of  tender  age  are  sometimea  violated  by  bc^a  ; 
the  amount  of  physical  injury  inflicted  in  audi  cases  is  liaa  than 
when  the  assailant  is  an  adult.  In  addition  to  other  cases  re- 
ported, Dr.  Greoghegan  of  Liverpool  communicated  to  me  one 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  <»f 
1862.  A  boy  aged  seventeen  committed  a  rape  on  two  children, 
one  aged  eight  years,  and  the  other  ten  years  ;  he  then  attempted 
to  commit  a  rape  on  a  third  girl,  affed  eleven  years.  These  orimea 
were  perpetrated  in  about  hidf  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was 
alone  with  the  children.  He  was  convicted  of  felony  for  rape  on 
the  youngest  child,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude. 

With  respect  to  marht  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  form, 
position,  and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed,  also  their  appear- 
ance, whether  recent  or  of  old  standing.  A  false  accusation  of 
rape  may  be  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ravisher  could  have 
produced  it.  When  bruises  are  foimd,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  uflual  zones  of  colour  may  occasionally  throw  light  upon  the 
time  at  which  the  alleged  assault  was  committed.  As  these  marks 
of  violence  on  the  person  are  not  likely  to  have  been  produced 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to  furnish 
some  proof  of  the  intercourse  having  been  against  her  will.  But 
the  physical  appearances  of  rape  about  the  genital  origans  may  be 
found,  whether  the  connection  has  been  voluntary  or  mvolimtaiy. 
Thus  rupture  of  the  hymen,  laceration  of  the  vagina  with  effusion 
of  coagula  of  blood,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  and 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  furniture  may  be  met 
with  in  both  cases.  In  making  an  examination,  the  greatest  care 
ahould  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation, a  probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations 
that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly 
established. 

Girls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  'tMia}'punilent 
di^tcharge^  from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed.  This  kind  of  discharge  arises  from  inflammation  of  the 
vagina  (vaginitis),  and  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack  of 
scarlatina.  When  it  exists,  its  real  cause  requires  the  closest  scru- 
tiny. At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  women  are  frequently  sub- 
ject to  leucorrhcea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
gonorrhoea ;  as  here  the  female  has  it  in  her  power  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circimistances,  from  which  a  medical  opinion  may 
be  easily  formed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  woman  labouring 
under  leucorrho&a  may  char^  a  man  with  the  crime  of  rape,  and 
afiirm  that  this  discharge  had  arisen  from  the  act  of  the  man.  An 
inflamed  and  partially  ulcerated  (aphthous)  state  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vulva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the  accu- 
sation. The  discharge  in  leucorrhoea  is  of  a  mucous  nature — that 
of  gonorrhoea  is  of  a  purulent  character — but  purulent  dischargea 
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may  take  place  from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  inflamma* 
tion,  and  quite  irrespective  of  impure  intercourse.  ('Chelius's 
Surgery/  by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.)  It  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  such  dischai^ges  from  those  of  gonorrhoea;  while  & 
leucorrhoeal  discharge  under  great  inflammatory  action  may  re- 
semble that  of  gonorrhoea.  Such  discharges  conmiencing  before, 
but  continuing  and  sometimes  becoming  aggravated  after  mar« 
nage,  have  given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions  of  infection  from 
venereal  disease  imparted  by  the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to 
suits  of  divorce.  In  a  case  reported  by  M.  Legneau  a  younff  mar- 
ried woman  suffered  from  a  discharge  which  was  pronounced  by  a 
medical  man  whom  she  consulted  to  be  gonorrhoeal.  This  led  to 
an  application  for  a  divorce.  A  further  examination  by  other 
medical  practitioners,  with  a  complete  history  of  the  symptoms 
from  which  she  had  suffered,  justified  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
labouring  imder  severe  leucorrhoea  when  she  was  married,  and  that 
this  was  followed  by  granular  vaginitis  which  accounted  for  the 
muco-purulent  discharge,     (' Ann«  d*Hyg.'  1870,  2,  192.) 

Defloration,  Sifftis  of  virginity. — It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  si^is  of  virginity, —  a  subject  upon  which, 
in  some  medico-legal  works,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of 
rape,  this  question  may  occasionally  assume  a  practical  bearing 
in  relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil  cases  a  medi^d 
witness  may  be  askea  whether  a  woman  has  ever  had  intercourse 
or  not :  and  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  confirm 
or  rebut  statements  made  by  her  in  evidence.  The  question  may 
be  not  whether  a  woman  has  had  a  child,  for  this  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  proof  whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place  : — 
it  may  be  limited  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of  intercourao 
on  her  part  at  some  antecedent  period.  Now,  a  medical  jurist, 
when  consulted  in  such  a  case,  can  be  guided  only  by  the  pre« 
sence  or  absence  of  the  external  signs  of  virginity.  The  hymen 
may  be  intact,  but  this  does  not  prove  non-mtercourse,  beicause 
females  have  been  known  to  conceive  with  the  h3anen  uninjured ; 
and  an  operation  for  a  division  of  this  membrane  has  been  actually 
rendered  necessary  before  delivery  could  take  place.  (Henke'a 
*  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1843,  vol.  2,  p.  149.)  Two  instances  of  im- 
pregnation without  ruptiu^  of  the  hymen  are  reported  in  the 
*New  Orleans  Medical  Gazette*  for  Jime  1868  (pp.  217,  220), 
The  hymen  in  each  case  required  to  be  divided  to  allow  of  the 
delivery  of  the  child.  Other  cases  are  reported  in  the  *  Ameri- 
can Join*.  Med.  Sciences '  for  April  1859  (p.  676).  Two  have 
been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Broun  in  Eulenberg's  *  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift*  for  1873,  2,  p.  197,  and  one  well-marked  case 
by  Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray,  in  the  *  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  *  for 
May  1873.  A  woman  mi,  29  had  been  seven  years  mar- 
ried before  t\da  ^«x  first  confinement.    It  was   found  that  she 
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had  a  persistent  hymen  of  such  size  and  form  as  completely  to 
occlude  the  meatus  except  in  its  central  part,  where  there  was  a 
small  aperture.  This  had  admitted  of  the  menstrual  flow  and  of 
impregnation.  A  crucial  incision  was  made  through  it,  and  the 
woman  was  then  delivered. 

These  facts  generally  admit  of  explanation  by  the  membrane 
being  of  abnormal  structure.  Thus  it  has  been  found  hard,  fibrous, 
resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent,  ie.  partially  closing 
the  vagina.  Under  opposite  conditions,  the  persistence  of  this 
membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  female  was 
chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intercourse  ;  but  the  hymen 
may  be  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
genital  organs.  When  the  membrane  has  been  thus  destroyed  by 
disease  or  other  causes,  or  when  it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical 
opinion  must  be  more  or  less  conjectiiral ;  for  one  intercourse^ 
could  hardly  so  afiect  the  capacity  of  the  vagina  as  to  render  the 
fact  evident  through  life,  and  there  is  no  other  datum  upon  which 
an  opinion  could  be  based.  The  presence  of  the  hymen  is  usually 
considered  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  a 
woman  has  borne  a  child.  A  question  of  this  kind  incidentally  arose 
in  Frazer  v.  Bagley  (Common  Pleas,  Feb.  1844).  It  was  alleged 
by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man,  had  had  adulterous 
intercourse  with  a  young  woman,  and  that  at  an  antecedent  period 
she  had  left  her  home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  a  child 
privately.  The  late  Dr.  Ashwell  was  called  upon  to  examine  the 
woman,  and  he  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  a  virgin  and 
liad  never  borne  a  child.  In  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  abor- 
tion may  take  place  at  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  without  the 
necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.  (See  Henke,  *Zeit8chrift,' 
1844,  vol.  1,  p.  259.) 

M.  Stolz,  after  remarking  on  the  fact  that  women  may  conceive 
without  the  destruction  of  the  hymen  being  necessarily  involved, 
alleges  that  this  membrane  may  still  remain  even  after  a  woman 
has  been  delivered  of  a  child.  He  quotes  an  instance  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  which  a  yotmg  woman,  whose  hymen  was  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  or  loose  diaphragm  open  in  the  centre,  was 
delivered  without  any  alteration  being  produced  in  it.  It  was  only 
destroyed  at  her  second  delivery  f  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.  *  1873, 2,  p.  148).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  might  account  for  its  per- 
sistence. Such  cases  must  depend  upon  some  exceptional  conditions 
of  the  membrane. 

This  question  is  of  importance  not  only  as  it  may  affect  the 
reputation  of  a  woman,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  a 
person  who  makes  an  imputation  of  unchastity.  In  1845, 
a  gentleman,  then  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Bombay  Army,  was 
brought  to  a  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  liaving  deliberately  and 
falsely  asserted  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  had  connection 
"With  a  native  woman.     Tliis  was  denied  by  the  woman,  and  evidence 
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WM  adduced  to  show  that  she  had  still  what  is  oominonly  r^;«rded 
as  the  main  sign  of  yireinity,  namely  an  nnruptured  hymen.  In 
consequence  of  this  uie  medicaJ  officer  was  found  guilty,  and 
cashiered.  The  woman  was  at  the  time  about  to  be  married,  and 
this  rendered  the  investigation  all  the  more  important  to  her.  An 
assistant-surgeon  who  examined  the  girl,  deposed  that  he  found 
the  membrane  of  a  semilunar  form  and  tensely  drawn  across  the 
vagina  ;  and  his  evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  midwife. 
The  inculpated  person  took  up  a  double  line  of  defence—lst,  that 
the  examination  of  the  woman  was  incomplete ;  and  2ndly,  that 
the  hymen,  if  present,  would  not  justify  the  witnesses  in  saying 
that  intercourse  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place.  On  the  first 
point,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  a  remark ;  but  it  appeared 
from  their  own  admissions,  that  the  witnesses  had  never  before 
examined  women  with  this  particular  object.  Assuming  that  there 
was  no  mistake,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  non-intercourse 
could  in  such  a  case  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  membrane. 
Fruitful  intercourse,  it  is  admitted,  may  take  place  without  rup- 
ture of  the  hymen.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  were  referred 
to  at  the  court-martial :  but  such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  of  an 
exceptional  nature  (p.660,an<€).  The  real  question  is,  whether,  unless 
the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  intercoiu'se  can  possibly  occur 
between  young  and  active  persons  without  a  rupture  of  this  mem- 
brane. Intercourse  is  not  likely  to  be  confined,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  mere  penetration  of  the  vulva.  The  membrane 
in  this  woman  is  stated  to  have  been  tensely  drawn  across  the  canal, 
and  it  was  not  tough  ;  it  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  render  it 
most  easy  for  ruptiu^.  In  the  case  of  an  old  man,  or  of  one  of 
weak  virile  power,  vulval  intercourse  might  be  had  without  destroy- 
ing the  membrane  ;  but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
special  circumstances  which  accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  an 
unruptured  hymen  affords  a  presumptive  but  not  an  absolute  proof 
that  the  woman  is  a  virgin  ;  and  if  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape, 
and  in  the  ordinary  situation,  it  shows  clearly  that,  although 
attempts  at  intercourse  may  have  been  made,  there  can  have  been 
no  vaginal  penetration.  Aibnitting  the  statements  of  the  examiners 
to  have  been  correct,  it  is  improbable  that  this  woman  had  had 
sexual  intercourse  several  times,  or  even  on  one  occasion  ;  hence 
the  imputation  on  her  chastity  was  unfounded. 

In  the  case  of  Delafosse  v.  Foriesctie  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1853), 
which  involved  an  action  for  defamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff, 
a  married  man,  set.  64,  had  been  charged  with  committing  adultery 
with  a  certain  woman.  Several  witnesses  for  the  defendant  posi- 
tively swore  that  they  had  seen  these  persons  in  carnal  intercourse. 
This  was  denied  by  the  plaintiff ;  and,  as  an  answer  to  the  case, 
medical  evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  with 
whom  the  adiilterous  intercourse  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
had  been  examined,  and  the  hymen  was  found  intact.  In  cross- 
examination  tbia  ^aa  «A.m\\XA^Tkot  to  be  a  conclusive  criterion  of 
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virginity.  A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendant.  The  form 
and  situation  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  were  not  described  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  presumed  tiiat  these  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  a 
physical  bar  to  intercourse,  or  this  would  have  been  stated  by  the 
medical  witness.  Hence  the  persistence  of  the  membrane  was  not 
considered  to  disprove  the  allegations  of  eyewitnesses.  A  some- 
what similar  case  {Howes  v.  Barber)  was  tried  in  the  Common 
Pleas  in  June  1865.  Defendant  alleged  that  he  had  seen  ^aintiff, 
as  he  believed,  in  intercourse  with  an  unmarried  lady.  This  was 
denied  by  plaintiff  and  the  lady,  and  to  support  this  denial  medical 
evidence  was  called  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  intercourse. 
Drs.  Oldham  and  Barnes  examined  the  lady,  and  deposed  that  the 
hymen  was  entire,  and  that  she  was  vi/rgo  irUacta.  In  Scotland  this 
kind  of  medical  evidence  is  not  admissible.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Trayner,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  for  the  subjoined  case,  in 
which  a  wife  sued  the  husband  for  divon^  on  the  ground,  inter 
alia,  that  he  had  committed  adultery  with  C.  In  defence,  the  de- 
fendant denied  the  adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  witness,  who 
swore  that  such  connection  had  never  taken  place.  She  also  swore 
that  she  had  submitted  to  an  mapeetio  corporUhy  Sir  James  Simpson. 
The  defendant  then  proposed  to  examine  this  gentleman,  that  he 
might  speak  to  the  result  of  his  examination.  He  argued  that  this  was 
the  best  evidence  that  he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his  innocence,  as, 
if  the  girl  were  still  a  virgin,  the  adultery  alleged  could  not  have  been 
committed.  The  Court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  merely  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  from  the  learned  pro- 
fessor ;  that  otlier  medical  men  might  differ  from  him,  even  from 
the  same  observations  ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  could  not  compel  C. 
to  submit  to  another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be 
considered  ex  paH€  and  inadmissible.  (Sessions'  Cases,  Edinburgh, 
Feb.  11,  1860.)  In  Hnnty,  Huiit  a  verdict  was  obtained  at  com- 
mon law  against  the  alleged  paramour  in  a  case  of  adultery,  and 
the  damages  were  assessed  at  501.  It  was  subsequently  proved 
that  the  lady  was  virgo  irUacta  I  But  so  long  as  there  are  facts  which 
show  that  women  have  actually  conceived  with  the  hymen  still  in 
its  normal  state,  it  is  inconsistent  to  apply  the  terms '  virgo  intacta ' 
to  women  merely  because  this  membrane  is  entire.  A  woman  may 
assuredly  have  an  unruptured  hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  virgo  in- 
tacta. This  can  be  decided  only  by  the  special  circumstances  proved 
in  each  case.  Such  virgines  iwtaetei  have  frequently  required  the 
assistance  of  accoucheurs,  and  in  due  time  have  been  delivered  of 
children  !  (p.  660  ante, ) 

A  question  of  this  kind  arose  in  Beg.y.Harmer  (C.C.  C.  June  1872). 
Prisoner  was  indicted  for  perjury.  He  was  a  waiter  at  a  tavern, 
and  being  called  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce  suit,  swore  that  he  had 
Been  the  i)arties  in  adulterous  intercourse  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  lady  with  whom  the  adultery  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  denied  this  on  oath,  and  Dr.  R.  Lee  and  another 
medical  expert  gave  evidence  that  they  had  examined  this  lady, 
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iind  found  her  to  be  a  vlrffo  inta^ia,  no  doubt  from  the  persistenon 
of  the  hjrmen.  The  Becorder,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that 
this  eyidence  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  was  for  them 
to  consider  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner.    He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

In  reference  to  these  cases  of  persistent  hymen,  it  is  a  question 
whether  medical  men  in  forming  an  opinion,  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  yariablo  structm'e  of  this  membrane.  It  has  been  found 
to  consist  in  some  instances  of  tough  fibrous  or  fibro-elastic  tissue,  and 
in  such  cases,  it  might  remain  imruptiu*ed  in  married  life  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  actual  rape.  Dr.  St.  Clair  Gray  has  properly  directed 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject.  What  may  be  true 
of  a  thin  semilunar  membrane  placed  in  its  normal  position,  will 
not  be  applicable  to  those  instances  in  which  its  structure  is  abnor- 
mally firm,  hard,  and  resisting.  In  the  '  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ' 
for  May  1873,  this  gentleman  has  published  several  cases  which 
show  that  the  hymen  may  be  persistent  for  years  in  married  women, 
in  spite  of  attempts  at  intercourse.  In  one  case,  a  woman  set.  43, 
who  had  been  married  twenty-four  years,  the  hymen  was  found 
by  him  entire — closing  the  meatus  with  the  exception  of  a  amall 
aperture  which  allowed  of  the  menstrual  flow.  In  a  second  case  a 
woman  set.  30  had  been  married  ten  years  and  was  childless.  On 
examination,  the  hymen  was  found  entire,  and  its  persistence  was 
evidently  due  to  the  presence  in  the  tissue  of  fibrous  or  fibro- 
elastic  bands,  which  rendered  the  structure  as  a  whole  very  rcKi- 
lient.  In  this  case,  the  hymen  was  forcibly  ruptured  by  a  specu- 
lum. In  three  cases  of  women  who  had  been  living  in  habits  of 
prostitution  for  seven,  eight,  and  eleven  years  respectively — ^thc 
hymen  was  found  unruptured.  Its  structure  in  these  cases  also 
accounted  for  its  persistence.  In  all  it  was  firm  and  elastic,  and  in 
one  of  them  it  had  almost  a  cartilaginous  hardness. 

From  cases  already  quoted,  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen,  acquire 
some  medico-legal  importance.  Intercourse  may  have  taken  place 
although  the  hymen  is  found  entire.  In  spite  of  its  presence,  a 
woman  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  want  of  chastity.  Even  rape 
might  be  attempted,  and  legally  perpetrated  in  adult  women  with- 
out necessarily  rupturing  this  membrane.  Married  women  have  not 
always  been  conscious  of  this  abnormal  condition,  but  a  woman 
desirous  of  separating  from  a  husband  might  sue  for  a  divorce, 
on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated  ;  and 
a  medical  man  unacquainted  with  these  facts,  might  give  an  erro- 
neous opinion  from  this  persistent  condition  of  the  hymen. 
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CHAPTER  59. 

BAPE  ON  MARRIBD  AND  ADrLT  WOMKX. — CIRCTMSTAKCKS  UNT)ER  "WHICH  IT 
MAY  BE  PERPETRATED  OX  ADULT  WOMEN. — LOSS  OF  PHYSICAL  KYIDKNCK. 
— PREGNANCY   FOLLOWING    RAPE. — MICROSCOPICAL   EVIDENCE. SODOMY. 

On  married  and  adnlt  women. — The  remarks  already  made  apply 
generally  to  married  women,  with  this  diflference, — that  when  a 
woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  intercoiuse,  there  is 
commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  oigans.  The  hymen 
will  in  these  cases  be  found  destroyed  and  the  vulva  dilated.  Still 
as  the  intercoiurse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  Consent  of  the 
woman,  it  is  most  likely  that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resist- 
ance some  injury  will  be  apparent  on  the  pudendum  ;  and  there 
will  be  also,  probably,  extensive  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  and 
limbs.  Such  cases  are  generally  determined  without  medical  evi- 
dence, by  the  deposition  of  the  woman,  corroborated,  as  it  should 
always  be,  by  circumstances.  An  experienced  barrister  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  this  statement  regarding  the  presence  of  inaiis 
of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  married  woman,  on  whom  a  rape 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  requires  some  qualification.  Hu 
informed  me  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  two  cases 
of  rape  on  manied  women,  in  which  the  crime  was  completed  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  women,  and  there  were  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  {Reg.  v.  Owen  and 
others,  Oxford  Circuit,  1839.)  This  may  happen  when  the  assailant 
is  aided  by  accomplices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  alone  may  be  the  seat  of  violence, 
and  no  marks  to  indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be 
foimd  on  the  body.  I  was  consulted  in  April  1862,  on  a  case  of 
this  description.  A  woman  was  knocked  down,  her  clothes  were 
pulled  over  her  face,  and  the  crime  of  rape  was  perpetrated  by  the 
assailant.  In  the  position  in  which  she  was  held,  with  her  arms 
and  hands  covered  over,  she  was  half  suffocated  and  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance.  She  was  examined  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  assault  by  Dr.  Mayne.  He  found  no  marks  of 
violence  on  her  body,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  at 
its  commencement  was  contused  and  in  some  portions  lacerated : 
blood  was  oozing  from  these  parts.  It  was  properly  considered 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  statement  of  the  woman  was 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
her  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  injury  to 
the  vagina  had  been  caused  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  criminal 
assault. 

When  a  charge  of  rape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  re- 
ceived with  suspicion,  and  the  case  is  narrowly  scrutinized.  Some- 
thing more  than  medical  evidence  would  be  required  to  establish 
a  charge  under  these  circumstances.     The  question  turns  here,  as 
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in  ftU  cases  of  rape  upon  adult  women,  on  the  fact  of  consent 
haying  been  previously  given  or  not.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
the  greater  number  of  these  cases  of  alleged  rape  break  down  ;  and 
it  HBed  hardly  be  observed,  that  this  question  has  no  relation  to 
the  duties  of  a  medical  witness  : — all  that  he  can  do  is  to  establish, 
occasionally,  whether  or  not  sexual  intercourse  has  been  had  with  or 
without  some  violence.  It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  marks  of 
violence  about  the  pudendum,  or  on  the  person,  and  yet  the  con- 
duct of  the  woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her 
part :  we  must  not  suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercourse  is 
tantamount  to  legal  proof  of  rape. 

PosgibUity  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  wome^u — Some  medical 
jurists  have  argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult 
woman  of  good  health  and  vigour  ;  and  they  have  treated  all  ac- 
cusations made  under  these  circumstances  as  false.  Whether,  on 
any  criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  been  committed  or  not,  is  of  course 
a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness.  The 
fact  of  the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated,  can  be  deter- 
mined only  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other 
witnesses  ;  still  a  medical  man  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Court, 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice.  Setting  aside 
the  cases  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  delicate  or  aged 
women,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be 
accomplinhed  against  the  consent  of  a  healthy  adult,  except  under 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  her,  either  by  the  prisoner  or  through  his  collusion.  It 
matters  not,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have 
been  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  female,  or  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  having  intercourse  with  her  while  she 
was  intoxicated, — the  prisoner  is  equally  guilty.  (See  Reg.  v. 
Campliny  *  Law  Times,'  June  28,  1845  ;  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36, 
p.  443.)  Tlie  nature  of  the  substance  whereby  insensibility  is  pro- 
duced is  of  course  unimportant.  Thus  the  vapours  of  ether  and 
chloroform  have  been  criminally  used  in  attempts  at  rape.  In  a 
case  wliich  occurred  in  llVance,  a  dentist  was  convicted  of  a  rape 
upon  a  woman,  to  whom  he  had  administered  the  vapour  of  ether. 
The  prosecutrix  was  not  perfectly  unconscious,  but  she  was  ren- 
dered wholly  unable  to  offer  any  resistance.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40, 
p.  865.)  A  dentist  was  recently  convicted  of  rape  under  some- 
what similar  circiuustances  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  woman  had  made  the  charge  under  some  hallucination 
or  delusion.  In  Reg.  v.  Snarey  (Winchester  Lent  Ass.  1859X 
there  was  a  clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecutrix  asserted  that 
she  was  inMantly  rendered  insensible  by  the  prisoner  forcibly  apply- 
ing a  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  she  accused  him  of  having  com- 
mitted a  rape  on  her.  The  charge  was  disproved  by  a  <Ustinct 
alibi,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability  of  all  the  circumstances. 

When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity, 
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as  in  idiocy  or  insanity,  carnal  intercoune  with  a  woman  ia  regarded 
as  rape.  {Reg,  t.  Ryan^  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  September,  1846.) 
The  woman  was  in  this  case  an  idiot,  and  it  was  proved  that  her 
habits  were  not  loose  or  indecent.  Piatt,  B. ,  held  that  if  she  waa 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  at  the  time  the  connection  took  place^ 
whether  it  was  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any  act 
of  her  own  (?),  any  one  having  intercourse  with  her,  would  be  guilty 
of  rape.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  a  more  recent  case,  Beg. 
V.  Fletcher  (Crown  Cases  Reserved,  May  1866),  in  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  rape  on  an  idiot,  the  Chief  Baron 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court  to  the  following  effect : — Thifr 
was  an  indictment  for  a  rape  upon  the  prosecutrix,  who  was  an 
idiot.  The  prisoner  had  admitted  the  intercourse,  but  added  thai 
it  was  with  consent.  The  point  had  been  reserved  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  was  such  an  offence  that  the  prisoner 
could  be  convicted  of  it.  No  doubt  there  was  the  clearest  evidence 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed,  but,  it  was  said,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  prosecutrix.  The  Crown  had  given  no  evidence  thai 
the  act  was  done  against  her  wiU,  which  was  the  allegation  in  the 
indictment.  The  Court  considered  that,  as  no  such  evidence 
was  given,  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted.  Con- 
viction quashed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  idiot  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  give  consent  which  wiU  exonerate  the 
accused. 

In  Reg,  v.  White  (Northampton  Winter  Ass.  1856),  the  learned 
judge,  in  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  some  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  the  crime  of  rape  could  be  committed  (in  law) 
on  the  person  of  a  woman  who  had  rendered  herself  perfectly  in- 
sensible by  drink,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  resistance  :  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man.  The 
question  was  not  reserved,  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  rape, 
and  found  guilty  of  an  indecent  assauli 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with 
a  woman  without  her  knowledge  while  thus  in  a  state  of  utuxm- 
sci</iumess  from  natural  sleep,  Casper  met  with  a  solitary  case  in 
which  a  girl  aged  16  accused  a  man  of  having  had  intercourse  with 
her  while  she  was  sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which  she  was  not  con- 
scious until  he  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  On  her 
own  statement  she  was  virgo  intada  up  to  the  date  of  this  occur- 
rence. Upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  her  statement  was  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had  inter- 
course with  her  without  causing  pain  and  rousing  her  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  position.  The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  pre- 
sented lacerations  in  two  places.  This  and  other  facts  showed  thai 
there  had  been  intercoiurse,  but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken 
place  without  the  consciousness  of  the  woman.  (*  Klinische 
Novellen/  1863,  p.  31.)  A  man  was  charged  with  rape  before  & 
police  magistrate,  and  the  prosecutrix  swore  that  he  had  effected 
liis  piupose  during  her  sleep.     The  bare  possibility  of  the  offence 
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lirj!  lijii-  ;i/iiijjhKj«iii  If  mill  nuiy  Jijij-iy  i«.  k  case  iu  wiiiflj  tlie  "Woi 
hsk>\  fin'ii  ji/.j;iiMMijii;«i  to  M/Aual  iJitf re nirse.  aud  in  vliicL  iLe  bj 
wiu-  I'nurn.ittinL;  n/  l«'tliar;rit.  lii  tliih  iiiKUaicie  llit  "Wiimaii  "wi 
jii'ifctiiiit^ .  iiii'i  tjji-  rJiar::*-  jn.i'r"^ia^»l«.'.  A  ropj»ectii)»K-  man 
i»'Mii;iri  »}i'»  ijji^i  \iw\  <.Ui\dr*.it.  ilit  "v^ife  «'f  an  iiJiiuefjn.T.  thrt"w  i 
M-!f  <.ii  Jjij  Uil  wjtij  li*;r  ^  Jf»T}ii>  nil.  Jat-j-  «»iie  tvcniiii:.  and  ffU  : 
:t>li<]'.  s!i»-  iiji>  jiF>t  aw;ik'.'ii«-«l  by  tln'iin:/  i:  uihti  iiji"n  her  Ini 
in  tJii  ;i,«-t  '.f  w  iih'li;iwjMir  fi«ijij  )nT.  Tlii**  man.  Ii'(/'.»i*M  MrEf 
aM]-\.'in!  Jii  tin  li'iiiM;,  wa>i  L'ivt-jj  iiit<i  ciiRt-idv  "n  a  cJiaiirt-  «♦£  ra 
iij  till  ^j>i  jij)*t:in(-<-  111-  i1i(]  ijni  ili-ny  t}it.'  ;m.i.  ani]  tljvre  "wa* 
ji-a-'iii  !••  U  In-vi;  tli.it  tlji-  juit  .t.f»nri\  was  awart-  :*i  tlitr  i^ri9«»ii^ 
iMUj'liM-t  itiitiJ  lilt' criiiK.'  w.'iK  c<'nj]t]rtt.'<l.  and  shtr  wa^  avaki-iU'd 
iJh-  JijitniK  r  (iiM<  liU-'l.  a]fj»ai-4  iitly  liv  \\w  "Wi-ijlit  «»f  the  j'ris<tiii 
\ttit\\.  Tin-  jtf'ih'ijMT  UHK  foiivictvd.  an«l  sfnttnctMl  \**  tvu  Vfj 
jn-iial  w]\niifi«',  r  Kdin.  M'Hitli,  •Jour.'  Dect-mlHrr  l^i<i2.  ]•.  Zu 
\  «:iHi  Mlij(}i  iii;iv  M  rv<'  X**  tliritw  a  littk*  liirlit  iiiMin  tliis  tiiu-M 
fMiiiMifl  til  ''aNjH'j-.  (*  Ui-ricliiliclif  Mt-diciii.'  vul.  1,  y.  r»74. ) 
iii.'iniMi  wiihiaii  alli-^'4(l  that  a  man  had  had  inti'r(.*<>ursc  ^itli 
whiU-  in  Kid,  and  wlun  .sin:  was  iUilei-]!.  In  IiL-r  d(.'iM».sitiitn.  hi. 
I  MI,  li  .-iiinnttifl  hill*  w.xs  ronH(.:i(Mi»  that  Ki»nic'  nnt*  wjl"<  lymj;:  tij 
Jk  I .  :in<i  iliat  >!ii-  a^ki  il  wli(»  it  was  :  ^^Iinwini^.  as  Ca<]K.>r  ri-inar 
tli.ii  hln-  li.id  a  kh'tMli-d^i' rif  wliat  viius  g^'in^  on,  and  si.iiiie  '(" 
\nIh  Hh  I  I  111-  )H-i>oii  m;ih  lii-r  liMKliand  ! 

In  II  fi-ii-nci  1(1  tliJH  i|ih'stiitn  wlii'tlicr  it  is  ])ossiltle  to  0<^>nijur 
I  a]  If  n  I II  III  a  uonian  \\liilr  aslrtp,  a  majdrity  of  t}ie  Sontcdi  jiul 
di  I  hIi'I.  Ml  thi-  ra«i'  nf  Sifttiiit  (Irvini.'*H  *  .liisticiaiy  Hf]Mirts,'  "* 
;i.  |>.  MMt),  I  hat  fill-  frhinioiiHly  liavini^  c  »nni><.'t  inn  with  a  won 
uhili-  ahli-i-|i,  waH  nut  in<lirtal>]t'  under  the  name  of  raiK.*,  inaMUi 
tis,  11  part  tiiiMi  till'  fiiri'i'  inipliiMl  in  tlic  ai*t  of  connccti(»n,  thon^  i 
iiM  fiiiri-  usid  til  uvfivomc  thu  will  of  tlio  Woman.  But  they  ht 
hiiwcM'i-  iiiiprMhahh'  it  niitrht  he,  it  whm  ijuite  ]M>s8ihle  tliat  a  u 
iiii^lii  Iwtvi'  cniinrction  with  a  woman  while  aiileep.  (' £d 
MoiilJi.  .Iiiiir.'  hcriMida'r  iStiti.  p.  TiTO.) 

Thi' i-nnditiiiii  iif  tlic  so-ralU'd  tmiiimtir  or  unnatural  sleep! 
^ixi'ii  I  INC   tn  a  ipirKtiou  conni'rtcd  with   the  alleged   pcrjHftrat 
ot  rapt'.      A  ^iil  (aisnl  IH)  ronHulted  a  ther:i]H'utic  ma^rnetizer  as 
hir  hi-allh.     Slie  xiNited  him  dailv  for  Ki>nu>  davs.     Four-and-a-1: 
iiiiinthri  atli  rwards  hIic  diNCoveivd  that  nhe  was  ])ri'^mut,  and  mi 
a    iiiiiipiaiiit    tn    the   authonticM    u^MinHt    the   magiietizer.       Tl 
ihiii  tfd  a  ph\Hi«>ian  and  Mirj^rou  to  determine  the  date  of  her  pr 
naiH  \ .  aiiil  wlirthi-r  tlie  complainant  nii^dit  have  then  1>een  viola' 
niiil   ii-ndeied   prf^mmt   rontrary  ti»  her  will,  i.e.  whether  her 
Jitioii   i-ould    ha\e    U'cn    completely   or  partially   annihiIat4Hl 
HiiiKiiot  ir*"!.     The  medieal   insin'ottu**  were  w»ti»tied  that  t lie  pr 
ney  did  not  e\ti*nd   further  hiwk  than  four-and-a-half  montl 
111  founding  their  t>pinion  on  M.    Huston's  re]>ort,  made  to 
cadeinv  in    IS^U.  tsmeluded  that  an  a  ]H*num  in  uia^etic  sh 
iiiMMiAihlo  to  e\ery  kind  of  tortun\  sexual  intercimrse  might  tl 
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take  place  with  a  young  woman  without  the  participation  of  her 
wiU^ — without  consciousness  of  the  act,  and  consequently  without 
the  power  to  resist  the  act  consummated  on  her.  This  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  that  of  Deyergie.  ('  Gazette  Mddicale  de  Paris/ 
and  <£din.  Month.  Jour.'  December  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is 
another  view  of  this  case  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  French  medical  experts,  namely  :  *  Non  omnes  dormiunt  qu» 
clausos  habent  oculos.' 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  woman  if  she  falls  into 
a  state  of  syncope,  or  is  rendered  powerless  by  terror  and  exhaus- 
tion from  long  struggling  with  her  assailant.  An  eminent  judicial 
authority  has  suggested  to  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  great  dis- 
trust is  commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance 
offered  by  women  of  undoubted  character.  Inability  to  resist  from 
terror,  or  from  an  overpowering  feeling  of  helplessness,  as  well  as 
horror  at  her  situation,  may  lead  a  woman  to  succumb  to  the  force 
of  a  ravisher,  without  offering  that  degree  of  resistance  which  is 
generally  expected  from  a  woman  so  situated.  As  a  result  of  long 
experience,  he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to  respectable 
women  by  the  doctrine  that  resistance  was  not  continued  long 
enough. 

3.  When  several  are  combined  against  the  woman,  in  which  casd 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  if  not 
on  the  genital  organs. 

4.  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher,  imder  threats  of  death  or 
duress  :  in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this 
is  rather  a  legal  than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  woman  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  resist  a  strong  man.  Dr.  Chevers  mentions 
a  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of  rape  and  aggravated  assault 
on  a  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

Loss  of  physical  evidence. — ^It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  relation  to 
the  examination  of  married  women,  that  the  indications  of  rape  on 
the  genitals,  however  well-marked  they  may  have  been  in  the  fi^  in- 
stance, either  soon  disappear  or  become  obscure,  especially  in  those 
who  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexual  intercourse.  After  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  unless  there  has  been  an  unusual  degree  of 
violence,  no  traces  of  the  crime  may  be  found  about  the  genital 
organs.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  woman  examined  by  Dr. 
Mayne,  the  appearance  of  injury  which  he  discovered  in  and  about 
The  vagina,  had  begun  to  heal  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  ;  but 
in  a  case  examined  by  Casper,  on  the  ninth  day  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  vagina  was  still  reddened,  and  the  parts  were  still  painfuL 
In  this  case  the  hjnnen  had  been  completely  torn  through.  ( ^  Gericht- 
liche  Medicin,*  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  in  those  ao* 
customed  to  sexual  intercourse,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a 
dilated  state  of  the  vagina.  In  unmarried  women,  and  in  children 
when  there  has  been  much  violence,  these  marks  may  persist  and 
be  apparent  for  a  week  or  longer.  If  there  has  been  great  lacera- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs,  then  certain  appearances  in  the  form  of 
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cicatrioes  may  remain  ;  but  in  all  caiea  great  caution  ehould  be 
•observed  in  giving  an  opinion  of  rape  having  been  perpetrated, 
from  an  examination  made  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  alleged 
conmiisBion  of  the  offenoe.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  oa& 
never  establish  a  rape  ;  they  merely  indicate,  ceteris  paribus,  that 
the  crime  may  have  been  attempted. 

Pregnancy  foUovovng  rape. — It  has  been  a  question,  whether  when 
intercourse  hJLs  taken  place  against  the  will  of  a  woman,  i.e.  in  the 

Perpetration  of  rape  by  violence,  pregnancy  could  possibly  follow. 
t  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  will  of  a  woman  was  always 
necessary  to  the  act  of  impregnation,  and  therefore  if  she  became 
pregnant,  she  must  have  consented  to  the  act,  and  that  the  charge 
oi  rape  was  unfounded.  Such  a  defence  would  not  be  admitted  as 
an  answer  to  a  charse  of  rape  or  to  show,  under  any  circumstanoes, 
that  intercourse  had  been  had  with  consent.  Conception,  it  is  well 
Imown ,  does  not  depend  on  the  consciousness  or  volition  of  a  woman. 
If  the  state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  conditicm  favourable  to 
impregnation,  this  may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  interoourse 
had  b^n  voluntary :  even  penetration  to  the  vagina  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  impregnation.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Oldham,  *  Med.  Gas.' 
voL  44,  p.  48.)  In  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Carrington,  a  woman  became  pregnant  after  a  rape  committed  on 
her  by  a  man  who  subsequently  married  her  :  the  date  of  inter- 
course was  accuratoly  fixed,  and  a  child  was  bom  after  263  days' 
gestation.  (See  also  a  paper  by  M.  Stolz,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873,  vol. 
2,  p.  146.) 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  cases  of  pregnancy  following 
rape,  in  spite  of  resistance  at  first,  a  woman  may  in  the  end  have 
voluntarily  joined  in  the  act.  I  know  of  no  ground  for  adopting 
this  theory:  the  general  opinion  is,  that  conception  may  occur,  a^ 
is  neither  accelerated  nor  prevented  by  the  volition  of  the  sexes. 
Many  women  in  married  life  who  anxiously  wish  for  children  have 
none,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  physical  impediments  do  not  suffice  in  all 
cases  to  explain  these  facts.  Women  are  reported  to  have  conceived 
during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication,  and  narcotism.  Dr.  Ryan 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  became  uncouscioualy 
pregnant  from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she  was  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  that 
her  volition  could  have  taken  any  share.  (*  Med.  Juris.'  p.  245.)  In 
married  life  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  frequently  become  pi^- 
nant  against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  condition  imtil  pregnancy  is  far  advanced. 
Those  who  affirm  that  without  the  active  will  of  the  woman  ther« 
can  be  no  conception,  must  deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impregna- 
tion in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (p.  471,  ante) ;  but  the  facta  are  too 
strong  and  too  numerous  to  be  met  with  a  simple  denial.  A  medical 
jurist,  therefore,  who  relied  upon  pregnancy  following  alleged  rape, 
as  a  proof  oi  consent  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  who  would 
infer  m)iii  thia  xesvAt  \]bsbt  the  intercoiirse  must  have  been  Tolnntaiy 
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on  her  put,  would  inflict  gnkt  imjoBtice  hy  such  an  opinion.  The 
extnuinn  of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  bvt 
it  »  periodical  condition ;  the  action  of  the  Bpennatoioa  on  tltia 
oTum  vs  sa  much  remtived  from  the  will  of  the  woman,  as  it  is  from 
that  of  the  man. 

This  subject  would  have  hardly  required  lo  much  notice,  but  for 
the  fact  that  in  some  recent  tri^  it  haa  been  put  forward  with  a 
view  to  ditcredit  the  evidence  of  a  woman,  where  pr^nancy  hatt 
followed  intercourse  in  a  state  of  allied  unconaoioucneu.  Any 
statement  of  this  kind  certainly  requiree  a  doae  examination, 
because,  genendly,  there  u  a  strong  motive  for  falsehood  on  the 
part  of  the  woman.  In  the  caae  of  Brommeh  v.  WaUrs  (pp.  696, 601 , 
■ante),  the  young  woman  Whalley  had  had  a  child,  but  stated  that  she 
had  not  been  conscious  of  any  intercourse.  The  fact  that  ahehadbomu 
a  (^d  did  not  prove  that  her  statement  wai  false,  although  a 
suggestion  to  this  effect  was  made.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether 
a  woman  could  have  intercourse  unconsdously,  but  because  im- 
pregnation follows,  thin  ia  no  proof  that  she  is  guilty  of  falsehood 
■or  perjury. 

MicroicopifCal  endencc. — As  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  cases 
of  rape,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  tpol*  or  itaiiu  on  the  linen 
of  the  prosecutrix  and  the  accused.  Coses  of  rai>e  are,  boirever, 
commonly  tried  in  this  country  without  reference  to  this  species  of 
evidence  ;  and  it  ia  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  n 
to  the  proof  of  the  crime  in  the  living,  when  the  prese 
England  demands  only  proof  of  penetration,  and  not  of 
(24  &  26  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63.)  Ilins,  a  rape  may  be  legauy  com- 
pleted without  reference  t^i  emisaion  ;  and,  medically  speaking,  it 
Appears  quite  possible  that  there  might  be  marks  of  emiasioB  with' 
out  any  penetration,  as  in  a  protracted  resistance  on  the  [lart  of  a 
woman.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this  description  are  found 
on  the  clothe.i  of  an  accused  person — ai«  these  to  be  taken  as 
fumisliing  undeniable  proof  of  the  legal  oompletion  of  rape  by  pMC- 
tration  I  It  appears  to  me  that  without  corroborative  evidenco 
from  the  state  of  the  female  organs  they  cannot  be  so  token  ;  and 
therefore  the  affirmative  evidence  from  the  microscope,  under  these 
drcumatancee,  is  as  liable  to  lead  to  error  as  that  whicli  is  purely 
negative.  The  fact  that  spermatic  stains  are  found  on  the  linen  of 
the  prosecutrix,  may  however  become  occasionally  of  great  im- 
portance in  charges  of  astiault  with  intent.  {iUg.  v,  HumiUou, 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  27, 18«-> 

£;faintiui(ioii  of  gla{n». — There  ore  no  chemical  tests  on  which  wo 
«an  safely  rely  for  the  <letection  of  spermatic  stains.  The  apjHiarance 
produced  by  a  dried  spermatic  staii)  on  linen  or  cotton  is  like  that 
produced  by  a  diluted  solution  of  albumen.  The  fibre  of  the  atull' 
is  stiffened,  and  the  stain,  particularly  at  the  maigin,  baa  a  slightly 
translucent  appeanui(»,  ai  if  the  ataS  had  beau  wetted  by  diluted 
gum  or  albumen,  but  without  any  ■liining  lustre.  In  the  diy  itate 
the  staina  present  no  well-marked  colour  or  odour.     Slips  pf  the 
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stained  linen,  when  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
yield  an  opaque  muco-albuminous  liquid,  slightiy  alkaline.  It  was 
long  since  noticed  b}'  Orfila  that  this  liquid,  unlike  a  solution  of 
albumen,  was  rendered  rather  strongly  yellow  by  diluted  nitric  acid. 
By  the  action  of  warm  water,  the  stained  linen,  even  although  it 
may  have  been  kept  dry  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been  observed 
to  evolve  the  peculiar  faint  odour  of  the  spermatic  secretion. 

The  stained  linen,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  roughly  handled.  These  should  be  placed 
in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  or  watch-glass,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
distilled  water  (eight  or  ten  drops)  to  soak  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
allow  the  fibre  of  ^e  stuff  to  become  quite  penetrated  by  the  water^ 
It  is  advisable  not  to  move  the  stuff  or  agitate  the  liquid,  but  to 
allow  it  to  be  quietly  imbibed.  The  watch-glass  or  capsule  should 
be  covered  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  out  foreign 
matters.  After  half  an  hour  the  fibres  may  be  tiuned  and  allowed 
to  macerate  for  some  time  longer.  The  stained  linen  may  then  be 
removed,  and  the  soaked  fibres  of  the  stuff  gently  pressed  on  several 
glass  slides,  already  well  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  by  pressing  the  stained  linen  is  slightly  opaline. 
It  is  found  that  this  opalescence  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  diluted  acetic  acid ;  these  liquids  do  not 
afi'ect  the  forms  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  stains  are  more  completely 
dissolved  by  water  which  is  slightly  tepid.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  more  water  than  is  actually  required  to  moisten  the 
stained  stuff  and  to  aUow  a  small  portion  to  be  pressed  out  of  it. 

The  liquid  on  the  slide  may  be  then  covered  with  microscopic 
glass,  and  examined  in  a  good  light  imder  a  power  vaiying  from 
350  to  500  diameters.     'Hie  dead  spermatozoa  may  then  be  seen 

as  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
(Fig.  54.)  They  have  flattened 
ovoid  heads,  with  long  tapering 
tails  which  are  from  nine  to  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  head.  They 
are  usually  associated  with  granular 
bodies  and  epithelial  scales.  Fibres 
of  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  may  be 
mixed  with  them,  and  there  may 
be  also  pus,  mucus,  or  blood- 
globules.  Their  form  is  so  pe- 
culiar, that  when  once  well  seen 
and  examined,  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  any  other  sub* 
stance,  vegetable  or  animal,  nor 
with  ordinary  care  can  any  vege- 
table fibres  be  mistaken  for  them, 
although  these  may  be  mistaken  for  their  tails  or  filaments.  Par- 
ticnlar  notice  should  be  taken  of  any  hairs  or  fibres  found  in  such 
stains*     Tbey  XQay\ye\ixaQaai  ox  snimal  haiis,  and  the  fibres  may 
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1^  their  lutiiifi,  form,  »nd  colour  be  connected  with  some  article  of 
dress,  worn  by  the  woman  oi  the  penon  accused  of  T»pe.  Soma 
Temarkkble  caaea  in  which  avidence  was  fumiahed  by  theae  ataina 
and  aubatancea  aaaociated  with  them,  will  ba  found  in  the  Ruaaiaa 
Official  Report,  '  Anleitung  zvr  Untersuchung  verdilchtiger  Flacke 
fiir  Aerste  und  Juriaten,  St.  PeteTsburg,  1871.' 

Some  obaervera  have  adriaed  that  the  eipreaaed  liquid  obtained 
from  spermatic  staina  ahotild  be  allowed  to  d^gpontaneouBly  on  the 
^de  ajid  then  examined  in  the  dry  Btate.  When  humid,  the  bodiei 
and  eapecially  the  taila  are  so  tranaparent  that  the  whole  apemw- 
tozoon  tatty  eacape  observation.  One  part  only  may  come  into  focoa 
at  a  time.  They  become  opaque  by  drying,  and  may  be  seen  in. 
darker  lines,  sometimes  in  their  whole  length.  (See  Casper's '  Viertel- 
jahra.'  1853,  vol.  1,  p.  140,  and  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  349.)  M.  Rouaain 
recommends  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  to  the  liquid  submitt«d  to  examination.  Be  has  found 
that  it  brings  out  the  entire  form  of  the  spermatozoon  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  thua  makes  a  diatindion  between  it  and  other 
tibrous  subatancee.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  vol.  1,  p.  154.) 

As  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  spennatozoa,  although  pecu- 
liar to  the  seminal  fluid,  are  not  found  m  the  very  young,  the  veiy 
old,  or  in  those  who  are  labouring  under  long-standing  disease  of 
the  te.iticles  (p.  626).  Even  in  the  cases  of  healthy  married  men, 
who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa  are  not  always  found  in  the 
spermatic  secretion  ;  their  presence,  size,  and  number  are  subject 
to  great  uncertainty.  Exhaustion  from  frequent  intercourse,  or 
constitutional  causes  without  actual  bodily  diaease,  appear  to  influ- 
ence their  production.  There  are  also  various  other  conditions  in 
which  they  are  nut  found  ;  these  have  been  fully  examined  by 
Casper  ('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p,  141).  Hence  the  dis- 
covery of  spermatozoa  in  stains  on  articles  of  clothing  demonstrates 
that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  spermatic  Pm.  as. 

liquid  ;  but  their  non-discovery,  under  these 
circumstances,  does  not  prove  tiiat  the  stains 
have  not  been  caused  by  this  liquid.  Dr.  Kob- 
lanek's  conclusions  on  mis  subject  are  therefore 
not  borne  out  by  facts. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  sperma- 
tozoa in  stains,  may  be  made  at  long  periodR 
after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed 
todry.  (Fig.  65.)   In  three  cases,  at  intervals  of 
from  one  week  to  seven  weeks  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime,  Casper  was  enabled  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  on 
articles  of  clothing,  and  thus  to  furnish  strong    ^^J^™(Ot,,„, 
corroborative  evidence.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  161.)       tnisniiieiJ  600  di«n«- 
Dr.  Koblonekmadeexperimentsonthissubject,        ^^'- 
in  reference  to  different  periods  of  time ;  he  found  these  bodies  dis- 
tinctly, after  twelve  montlis.  Thediscoveryof  onedistinctandentire 
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body  is  quite  anfficient  to  jnstify  a  medical  opinion  of  the  apermal 
nature  of  the  stain.     M.  Bayard  states  that  he  has  been  able 
detect  spermatozoa  in  stains  after  six  years,  ('Man.  Prat,  de  M^ 
L^g.'  p.  277);  and  M.  Boussin,  after  the  long  period  of  eighte< 
years  !  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  vol.  1,  p.  152.) 

A  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  precise  Tali 
of  evidence  furnished  by  the  microscope,  in  the  examination  of  stai 
on  the  dress  of  a  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present  stai 
of  blood,  lurine,  mucus,  or  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  some  of  whic 
but  for  the  microscope,  might  be  mistaken  for  spermatic  staii 
Admitting  that,  by  the  process  above  described,  the  microsco 
enables  an  examiner  to  affirm  that  the  stains  have  really  be( 
caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion,  this  does  not  prove  that  a  ra; 
has  been  committed,  or  even  that  intercourse  has  been  necessari 
had  with  a  woman.  Such  stains  may  arise  from  spontaneo 
natural  discharge,  or  from  disease  (spermatorrhoea),  and  therefo 
in  themselves  th^  afford  no  proof  of  intercourse.  If  from  oth 
circumstances  in  the  case,  it  should  be  clearly  and  satisfactori 
proved  that  there  has  been  intercourse,  then  the  presence  of  blo< 
mixed  with  the  spermatic  stains  might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  i 
opinion  that  violence  had  been  used.  The  discovery  of  spermai 
stains  on  the  dress  of  a  woman,  furnishes  stronger  evidence  of  intc 
course,  attempted  or  perpetrated,  than  their  discovery  on  the  drc 
of  a  man;  but  admitting  that  intercourse  is  thus  proved,  it  may  si 
have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  woman.  These  staii 
when  found  on  the  clotMng  of  girls  and  infants,  afford  a  stio: 
corroborative  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

Microscopical  evidence  from  the  woman, — It  may  become  nea 
sary  to  determine,  in  reference  to  a  woman,  whether  intercourse  i 
or  has  not  recently  taken  place.  All  observers  agree  that,  withii 
certain  period  after  connection,  the  fact  may  be  established  by  ; 
examination  of  the  vaginal  mucus.  A  small  quantity  of  this  muc 
placed  upon  glass,  and  diluted  with  water,  will  be  found  to  conta 
spermatozoa,  if  the  suspicion  be  correct.  In  addition  to  otl 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  living  spermatozoa  mo 
for  many  hours  out  of  the  body  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  9J 
and  they  even  retain  their  rapid  motions  when  the  spermatic  liqt 
is  mixed  with  water  ;  but  these  motions  cease  immediately  on  t 
addition  of  urine  or  chemical  re-a^nts.  According  to  Miilli 
the  spermatozoa  may  retain  vitality  (or  free  motion)  in  the  body 
a  woman  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  even  longi 
M.  Bayard  states  that  he  has  thus  detected  them  in  the  vagii 
mucus  of  females  not  subject  to  morbid  discharges,  at  vario 
intervals  up  to  three  days  jiter  intercourse  (op.  cit.  p.  277);  a 
Donn^  found  them  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  woman  w 
had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  the  day  before  (op.  cit.  p.  30 
This  evidence  may  become  of  value  in  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it  m 
be  easily  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  leucorrhoea:  and  it  is  ox>en 
an  objection,  th^^t  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal  muc 
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of  the  human  female,  there  is  found  in  it  a  microscopic  aninuJcuIei 
called  by  Donn^  the  Trichomonas  ixiginds  ;  but  this  has  a  much 
larger  body  and  a  shorter  tail  than  the  spermatozoon.  Other  sub- 
stances may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus  ;  see  case  by 
Dr.  Lender  (Horn's  *  Yierteljahrsschrift/  April  1865,  p.  355). 

Marks  of  blood  on  clothing, — Marks  of  blood  upon  the  linen  can, 
of  course,  furnish  no  evidence  unless  taken  with  other  circum- 
stances. The  linen  may  be  intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  apparent  support  to  a  false  accusa- 
tion. Dr.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  woman 
charged  a  youth  with  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her  infant 
child.  On  examination,  the  sexual  organs  were  found  uninjured ; 
and  on  inspecting  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  child,  it 
was  observed  that  the  stains  had  been  produced  on  the  outside  of 
the  stuff,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  smearing  ;  the  whole  fibre  had 
not  even  been  completely  penetrated  by  the  liquid.  The  falsehood 
of  the  charge  was  thus  established.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  vol.  2, 
p.  219.)  A  case  involving  a  false  charge  of  rape  was  tried  at  the 
Glasgow  Autumn  Circuit  in  1859.  One  of  the  witnesses,  an  accomplice^ 
proved  that  she  had  purchased  some  blood  and  handed  it  to  the 
woman  who  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear  it  over  her 
person  and  on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  alleged  the  rape  was 
perpetrated.  The  woman  (Boyle)  and  her  husband,  who  made  this 
false  charge,  were  convicted  of  conspiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  marks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a 
prosecutrix  were  caused  by  efiusion  as  a  result  of  violence  or  by  the 
menstnuil  fl/iiid.  In  its  normal  state  this  fluid  is  said  to  contun  no 
fibrin  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  and  of 
serum,  it  resembles  blood.  That  fibrin  is,  however,  frequently 
present,  and  in  large  quantity,  is  obvious  from  its  being  occasion- 
ally discharged  in  a  clotted  state  :  hence  the  discovery  of  fibrin  in 
a  stain  would  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  that  the  blood  was  not 
derived  from  the  menstruf^  fluid.  Supposing  the  blood-stain  to 
have  been  caused  by  imbibition  from  another  article  of  dress  already 
stained,  the  secondary  stain  would  be  free  from  fibrin,  which  would 
remain  in  the  stufl'  originally  wetted.  A  man  might  thus  wrongly 
pronounce  this  secondary  stain  to  be  due  to  menstrual  blood.  Even 
the  presence  of  epithelial  scales]and  mucus  would  not  prove  the  stain 
to  be  menstrual,  imless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  mucus  was 
actually  efiused  with  the  blood  which  caused  the  stain.  The 
epithelial  scales  naturally  found  in  vaginal  mucus  are  flat  nucleated 
ceUs,  oval,  roimd,  or  polygonal  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size.  They 
are  spread  over  the  mucous  membrane  not  only  of  the  vagina,  but 
of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  (gullet),  conjunctiva,  and  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes.  (*  Kirkes'  Physiology,'  p.  304.^ 
There  must  be  great  caution  in  relying  upon  this  microscopical 
evidence. 

It  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  information  of  medical  practi- 
tioners who  have  hitherto  thpught  that  they  could  easily  distinguish 
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menstrual  blood,  and  swear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that,  a  fe 
years  since,  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  appointed  as  a  oou 
mittee  MM.  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le  Canu,  to  examine  this  qnestic 
in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  These  gentlemen  reported  tha 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is  no  certain  method  by  whi< 
menstrual  blood  can  be  distinguished  from  that  effused  from  tl 
blood-vessels  in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg 
1846,  vol.  1,  p.  181 ;  see  ante,  pp.  240,  610.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  the  dead, — ^The  body  of  a  child  or  womi 
is  found  dead,  and  a  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  determii 
whether  her  person  has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  deai 
There  is  here  some  difficulty,  because  there  will  be  no  statemei 
from  the  prosecutrix  herself.  The  witness  can  seldom  do  more  thi 
express  a  conjectural  opinion,  from  the  discovery  of  marks  of  violen* 
on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs.  Even  if  spermato» 
were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or  on  the  dress 
a  woman,  this  would  merely  prove  that  there  had  been  interoourw 
whether  it  had  been  violent  or  not,  and  against  the  will  of  t] 
woman,  would  depend  on  the  circumstantial  evidence.  In  a  case 
alleged  murder  tned  at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  the  first  point 
be  determined  in  examining  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  rape  hi 
or  had  not  been  committed.  The  examination  of  the  stains  on  t] 
dress  was  conclusive,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  e^ 
dence.  The  jury  convicted  the  man  of  a  rape,  but  acquitted  him 
the  murder.  For  another  case  in  which  evidence  was  obtained  on  tl 
examination  of  a  dead  body,  see  Casper's '  Klinische  Novellen, '  p.  1 
Bape  by  females  on  males. — So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  crin 
is  unknown  to  the  English  law.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  hav 
however,  come  before  the  French  Criminal  Courts.  In  1845, 
female,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  i 
act  of  indecency,  with  violence,  on  the  person  of  Xavier  T.,  a  b< 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  co: 
denmed  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  In  another  case,  whi< 
occurred  in  1842,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with  rape  < 
two  children — the  one  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  ag 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  accused  enticed  the  two  boys  in 
a  field,  and  there  had  forcible  connection  with  them.  This  fenu 
was  proved  to  have  had  a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vagin 
which  prevented  intercourse  with  adult  males.  She  was  found 
be  labouring  under  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  proof  of  her  offen 
was  completed  by  the  disease  having  been  communicated  to  the  tf 
boys.  She  was  condemned,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Sein 
to  fifteen  years'  hard  labour  at  the  galleys.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg. '  184 
voL  1,  p.  463.)  Casper  describes  cases  of  this  description  whi< 
!  have  fallen  under  his  observation.     ('Handbuch  der  GerichtUchi 

,  Medicin,*  vol.  2,  p.  129  ;  and  *  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  IC 

By  the  Penal  Code  of  France,  it  is  a  crime  in  either  sex  to  attem] 
intercourse  with  the  other,  whether  with  or  without  violence,  whc 
the  child  ia  loideic  qIqn^u'jqsxs  of  age.    That  this  offence  is  peip 
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trated  in  England  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  by  no  means  nnusual 
to  find,  in  fiie  wards  of  hospitals,  mere  boys  affected  with  the 
venereal  disease.  In  some  instances  this  ma^  be  due  to  precocious 
puberty  ;  but,  in  others,  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  unnatural 
connection  of  adult  females  with  male  children,  which  is  punished 
as  a  crime  in  the  other  sex.  The  only  accessible  medical  proof 
would  consist  in  the  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  from  the 
woman  to  the  child. 

Unnatural  Offences. 

PedercLstia.  Sodomy, — Tliis  crime  is  defined  to  be  the  imnatural 
connection  of  a  man  with  mankind,  or  with  an  animal.  The 
evidence  required  to  establish  this  crime  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and 
therefore  penetration  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it.  There  are, 
however,  two  exceptions  :  1st,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the 
offence  to  have  been  committed  against  the  consent  of  the  person 
upon  whom  it  was  perpetrated  ;  and  2ndly,  both  agent  and  patient 
(if  consenting)  are  equally  guilty ;  but  the  guilty  associate  is  a 
competent  witness.  In  one  case  (Bex  v.  Wiseman),  a  man  was 
indicted  for  having  committed  this  offence  with  a  woman,  and  a 
majority  of  the  judges  held  that  this  was  within  the  statute.  Unless 
the  person  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
that  this  offence  should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex 
against  his  or  her  will ;  the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to 
prevent  its  perpetration.  In  August  1849,  a  question  on  this  point 
was  referred  to  me  from  Kingston,  Jamaica.  A  man  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  for  the  crime  of  sodomy,, 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  complaining  party  while  he 
was  asleep.  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  statement  of, 
the  complainant.  The  opinion  given  was  in  conformity  with  that 
of  Dr.  J.  Ferguson,  who  referred  the  case  to  me,  namely,  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep  was  contrary 
to  all  probability.  The  remarks  already  made  in  reference  to  rape, 
during  sleep  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  acts  of  this  na-. 
ture  (p.  667 ,  ante).  If  this  crime  is  committed  on  a  boy  under  fourteen, 
years,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent  onl v ;  and  the  same,  it  appears,  as  to 
a  girl  under  twelve.  ('  Archbold,' p.  409.)  The  act  must  be  in  the 
pfu-t  where  it  is  usually  committed  m  the  victim  or  associate  of  the 
crime. 

Sodomy  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  unnatural  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  while  bestiality  implies  unnatural  inter- 
course with  animals.  Continental  medical  jurists  have  invented  a 
new  term,  Pedemstia  (vaiiui  tpfiaW/r,  pueri  amator),  comprisinfl^ 
those  cases,  not  unfrequent,  in  which  boys  at  about  the  age  <? 
puberty  are  made  the  victims  of  the  depraved  passions  of  a  certain, 
class  of  men,  but  this  term  is  not  applicable  to  the  crime  committed 
by  and  between  adults.  The  medical  aspects  of  this  subject  have 
been  very  fully  examined  by  M.  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d*Hyg.'I857,  2, 
133,  397,  and  1858, 1, 137,  162 ;  ahK>  by  M.  Touhnouche,  '  Amu 
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d'Hyg/  1868,  2,  121 ;  and  by  Dr.  Louia  Penard,  '  Anu.  d'Hyj 
1860,  2,  367.  The  symptoms  indicatiye  of  this  unnatural  inte 
course  both  in  agent  and  patient  are  very  fully  described  by  the 
writers.  Casper  has  also  dealt  with  this  crime  and  the  medic 
evidence  required  to  prove  it.  (^  Gerichtliche  Median,'  voL  ! 
p.  176.) 

The  facts  are  commonly  sufficiently  proved  without  medic 
evidence,  except  in  the  cases  of  young  persons,  when  marks  < 
physical  violence  will  in  general  be  sufficiently  apparent.  In  son 
mstances,  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  be  obtains 
by  resorting  to  microscopical  evidence.  (See  Donne,  op.  cit.  ] 
306.)  Stains  upon  the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  fumii 
evidence  that  the  crime  has  been  attempted,  if  not  actually  peip 
trated.     For  a  case  of  this  kind  see  p.  671. 

Unless  an  examination  is  made  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  tl 
crime,  the  signs  of  it  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  one  loz 
habituated  to  these  unnatural  practices,  certain  changes  have  bee 
pointed  out  as  medical  proofs, — among  them  a  funnel-shaped  8tai 
of  parts  between  the  nates,  with  the  appearance  of  dilatatioi 
stretching,  or  even  a  patulous  state  of  the  anus  and  a  destruction  < 
the  folded  or  puckered  state  of  the  skin  in  this  part.  There  may  I 
also  marks  of  laceration,  cicatrices,  &c.,  and  sometimes  evident 
may  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  syphilitic  disease.  This  coi 
dition  of  parts  would  represent  the  chronic  state  induced  by  the< 
practices  in  the  patient  or  succubus.  In  the  recent  or  acute  fore 
nssure  and  laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  bruising  and  effusio 
of  blood,  would  be  found. 

Trials  for  sodomy  and  bestiality  are  very  frequent,  and  convictioi 
of  men  and  boys  have  taken  place  for  unnatural  intercourse  wij 
cows,  mares,  and  other  female  animals.  Medical  evidence  is  seldo; 
required  to  sustain  the  prosecution.  There  may  be,  however,  ci 
cumstances  which  can  only  be  properly  interpreted  by  a  scientil 
expert.  The  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  found  on  the  perpetrato 
Or  marks  of  blood  or  feculent  matter  upon  his  dress,  and  in  8U< 
cases  chemistry  or  the  microscope  may  enable  a  witness  to  expro 
ka  opinion  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  charge.  In  one  case  tried  i 
the  assizes,  where  a  man  was  chained  with  having  had  unnatur 
intercourse  with  a  cow,  the  prosecution  was  able  to  show  that  son 
short  coloured  hairs  found  on  the  prisoner's  person  resembled  thoi 
of  the  animal.  Tliis  crime  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  lifi 
tmder  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  61.  False  charges  of  sodom 
were  at  one  time  frequent ;  they  were  made  for  ti^e  purpose  < 
extortion. 

A  question  may  arise  here  respecting  the  examination  of  a 
accused  person  which  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  t 
the  examination  of  women  charged  with  infanticide.  The  exami 
iiation  should  be  with  the  consent  of  the  accused,  and  not  rnmA 
Affainst  his  will,  since  no  one  is  bound  to  furnish  evidence  agaim 
lumself  (see  ante,  '^.  ti^^Y  Iil  reference  to  the  evidence  dex^abl 
from  the  baax  oi  Baoims^)  «/^lE^QTiL%^^vsiev^\b3D)S«.'  1865,  1, 160L 
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CHAPTER  60. 

%7HAT  IS  INSANITY? — MEDICAL  DBFINITIONS.— DISTINCTION  OF  SANB  FBOX 
INSANE  FEB80N8. — MORAL  INSANITY. — LBOAL  DKFINI TICKS. — *  NGN  COMPOS 
MKNTIS.' — SYMPTOMS  OF  INCIPIENT  INSANITT. HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLU- 
SIONS.— LUCID  XNTEBYALS. 

What  is  insanity  ?  Medical  definitiotis, — ^The  terms  insanity, 
lunacy,  unsoundness  of  mind,  mental  derangement,  madness,  ana 
mental  alienation  or  aberration,  have  been  indifferently  applied  to 
those  states  of  disordered  mind  in  which  a  person  loses  the  power 
of  regulating  his  actions  and  conduct  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  society.  In  all  cases  of  real  insanity,  the  intellect  is  more 
or  less  affected — hence  the  term  intellectual  insanity.  In  a  medical 
43ense  this  implies  a  deviation  of  the  mental  faculties  from  an  as- 
sumed normal  or  healthy  standard.  In  an  insane  person  there  may 
be  no  bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habi^  are  changed, — 
the  reasoning  power  which  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  common  with 
others  is  lost  or  perverted,  and  he  is  no  longer  fitted  to  discharge 
those  duties  wluch  his  social  position  demands.  Further,  from 
perversion  of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to  commit  acta 
which  may  endanger  his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those  around  him. 
It  is  at  this  period  that  the  law  interferes  for  his  own  protection, 
and  for  that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  in- 
sanity :  but  the  definitions  hitherto  given  are  so  imperfect  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  one  which  includes  all  who  are  insane, 
and  excludes  all  who  are  sane.  This  difficulty  is  fully  accounted 
ior  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies  in  its  degree  as  well  as 
in  its  characters  ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  intellect  in  the 
early  stages  are  so  blended  as  to  bo  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
a  state  of  sanity.  It  is  this  twilight  condition  of  the  mind,  when  it 
is  fluctuating  between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can 
comprise,  especially  as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifesta- 
tions in  most  persons,  and  it  is  therefore  diffictdt  to  fix  upon  a 
standard  by  which  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  The  vulgar  notion 
of  insanity  is,  that  it  consists  in  an  entire  deprivation  of  reason  and 
4X)nsciousness  ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  insane, 
j)roves  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions  in 
general,  but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions. 
The  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  considered  insanity  to  consist  in  a  loss  of 
the  faculty  of  attention, — ^that  power  by  which  we  are  capable 
tof  changing,  controlling,  arresting,  or  fixing  the  current  of  our 
thoughts.    Dr.  ConoUy  regarded  it  as  a  disorder  of  the  power  of 
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comparison  orjudgmenty  and  Professor  Marc  as  a  loss  of  the  facnlty 
of  volition  ;  so  that,  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  acts  of  the  in- 
sane are  inyolantary,  and  depend  upon  impulses  whidi  they  cannot 
control. 

These  definitions  are  defectiye,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  various  forms  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as 
in  confirmed  idiocy,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  ;  but  in  most  instances  these  facultiea  and  thf 
moral  feelings  are  partially  diseased  or  partially  destroyed,  in 
every  variety  and  degree.  Thus  we  may  meet  with  cases  in  which 
the  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  volition  are  more  or  lesa 
impaired  or  absent,  or  if  present,  they  are  never  perfect,  althon^ 
each  may  not  be  e(}ually  aiffected.  When  no  two  cases  are  precisSy 
similar,  no  definition  can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disorder.  A 
medical  witness  who  ventures  upon  a  definition,  wiU  therefore 
generally  find  himself  involved  in  nimierous  inconidstencies,  for  no 
words  can  possibly  comprise  the  variable  characters  which  this 
malady  is  liable  to  assume.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  defini- 
tions of  insanity  and  who  think  they  can  defend  them  from  the 
critical  acumen  of  lawyers,  will  find  them  fully  set  forth  in  their 
medical  and  medico-legal  aspects  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rorie  (*  £d« 
Monthly  Journal,'  July  1865,  p.  13).  There  are,  however,  cases 
in  which  a  medical  man  may  find  himself  compelled,  if  not  to 
define  insanity,  at  least  to  show  some  clear  distinction  between  a 
sane  and  an  insane  person.  Thus  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
an  alleged  breach  of  the  law  regarding  the  custody  of  lunatics,  it  may 
be  pleaded  that  the  person  is  sane,  and  a  medical  expert  must  then 
be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  person  concerning  whom  the  ques- 
tion is  raised,  is  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of  unsoimdmind,  and  to  assign 
satisfactory  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

Moral  insanity. — In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which 
the  mind  is  affected,  known  as  intellectual  insanity,  Dr.  Prichard  and 
other  medico-leffal  writers  have  described  a  state  which  they  call 
moral  insanity  (Mania  sine  delirio),  which  is  manifested  simply  by 
a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  passions,  and  emo* 
tions,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectual  aberration.  There 
are  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  delu- 
sion, but  simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Thus  it  is 
alleged  that  this  form  of  insanity  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a 
causeless  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  others,  especially  of 
those  to  whom  the  affected  person  ought  to  be  attached  ;  and  it 
may  also  manifest  itself  under  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckless,  and 
cruel  disposition  towards  mankind  in  generaL  It  does  not  seem 
probable,  however,  that  moral  insanity,  as  thus  defined,  ever  exists 
or  can  exist  in  any  person  without  greater  or  less  disturbfloioe  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  mental  powers  are  rarely  disordered 
without  the  moral  feelings  partaking  of  this  disorder  :  and  con- 
versely, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  feelings  should 
become  to  any  extAut  ^^rverted  without  the  inteUect  being  affected^ 
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for  perversion  of  moral  feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of 
the  early  83rmptoms  of  disordeored  reason.  The  intellectual  dis- 
turbance may  sometimes  be  difficult  of  detection  ;  but  in  eveiy 
case  of  true  insanity  it  is  more  or  less  present,  and  it  would  be  ^ 
highly  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce  a  person  insane,  when  some 
evidence  of  its  existence  was  not  forthcoming.  The  law  does  not 
recognize  moral  insanity  as  an  independent  state  ;  hence,  however 
perverted  the  affections,  moralfeelings,  or  sentiments  maybe,  amedi- 
cal  jurist  must  always  look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason. 
Medically  speaking,  there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  two  forms  of 
insanity,  moral  and  intellectual :  but  in  law  there  is  only  one^ — 
that  which  affects  the  mind.  Moral  insanity  is  not  admitted  as  a 
bar  to  responsibility  for  civil  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  irUdlectxial  disturbance.  Dr.  Mayo  denies 
its  existence,  and  contends  that  no  abnormal  state  of  mind  should 
confer  irresponsibility  unless  it  involves  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
perversion.  (*  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  69.)  The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie 
also  considered  that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  admitting 
this  to  be  an  independent  form  of  insanity.  There  has  been,  as 
he  suggestf},  much  mystification  on  the  subject.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  cases  in  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not  to  have 
been  applied  at  all,  i.e.  to  'moral  depravity,'  and  also  to  cases  in 
which  delusions  have  really  existed,  and  which  might  therefore 
have  been  more  properly  classed  with  cases  of  ordinary  mental 
aberration.  ('Psychological  Inquiries,'  p.  99.)  Of  one  fact  we 
may  be  well  assured  :  if  in  these  cases  of  alleged  moral  insanity, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  perversion  of  intellect,  medical  evir 
dence  is  not  required  to  determine  the  degree  of  responsibility  in 
reference  to  such  persons.  Those  who  administer  the  law,  and 
any  man  endowed  with  plain  common-sense,  will  be  as  well  qualified 
as  a  medical  expert,  to  decide  the  question  of  criminal  responsir 
bility.  Further,  until  medical  men  can  produce  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  distinction  between  moral  depravity  and  moral  insanity, 
such  a  doctrine,  employed  as  it  has  been  for  the  exculpation  of 
persons  charged  with  crime,  should  be  rejected  as  inadmissible. 

Legal  definitions — The  law  of  England  recognizes  two  states 
of  mental  disorder  of  alienation  :  1.  Dementia  naturalis,  corre- 
sponding to  idiocy  ;  and  2.  DemetUia  adventitia,  or  accidenicUiff 
signifying  general  insanity  as  it  occurs  in  persons  who  have  once 
enjoyed  reasoning  power.  To  this  state  the  term  lunacy  is  also 
applied,  from  an  influence  formerly  supposed  to  be  exercised  on 
the  mind  by  the  moon.  Lunacy  is  a  term  generally  applied  to 
those  disordered  states  of  mind  which  are  known  to  medical  men 
under  the  names  of  mania,  monomania,  and  dementia  ;  and  which 
are  frequently,  although  not  necessarily,  accompanied  with  ludd 
intervals.  The  main  duiracter  of  insanity,  in  a  legal  view,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  existence  of  detusian,  i.e.  that  a  person  should 
believe  something  to  exist  which  does  not  exist,  and  that  he  should 
act  upon  this  bdief .    Many  persons  may  labour  under  harmlesa 
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delufiioiu,  and  still  be  fitted  for  their  social  duties ;  but  should 
these  delusions  be  such  as  to  lead  them  to  injure  themselTes  oi 
others  in  person  or  property,  then  the  case  is  considered  to  requir« 
le^  interference. 

In  addition  to  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Lunaey,  we  find  anothei 
frequently  employed  in  legal  proceedings,  namely,  '  unsoundness  oj 
mind  '--{^wn  compos  mentis) — of  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  ic 
impossible  to  give  a  consistent  definition.  According  to  Dr.  Forbei 
Wmslow,  the  phrase  '  unsoundness  of  mind'  was  first  used  by  Lord 
JUdon  to  designate  a  state  of  mind  not  exactly  idiotic,  and  not  lunatic 
with  delusions,  but  a  condition  of  intellect  occupying  a  place  be^ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  and  unfitting  the  person  for  the  govern- 
ment of  himself  and  his  affiurs.  (^I^cet,  1872,  1,  108.)  Tfaifl 
definition  has  been  since  generally  accepted  and  acted  on  by  aU 
the  judges.  From  various  legal  decisions,  it  would  appear  that  the 
test  for  unsoundness  of  mind  in  law  has  no  immediate  reference  to 
the  existence  of  delv>siofi  in  the  mind  of  a  person,  so  much  as  tc 
proof  of  incapacity  from  some  morbid  condition  of  intellect  tc 
manage  his  affairs  with  ordinary  care  and  propriety.  (Amos.] 
Keither  condition  will  suffice  to  establish  unsoundness  withoul 
the  other ;  for  the  intellect  may  be  in  a  morbid  state,  and  yet  there 
may  be  no  legal  incompetency ;  or  the  incompetency  alone  inaj 
exist  and  depend  on  bodily  infirmity  or  want  of  education — con- 
ditions which  must  not  be  confounded  with  mental  disorder.  Thus, 
then,  a  person  may  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.e.  legally  incompe- 
tent to  the  control  of  his  property,  and  yet  not  come  up  to  th< 
•strict  legal  standard  of  limacy  or  idiocy. 

Some  medical  practitioners  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinctiox 
between  insanity  and  unsou/ndness  of  mind.  A  case  occurred  ii 
1839,  in  which  a  medical  man  hesitated  to  sign  a  certificate  for  th^ 
confinement  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  because  in  it  the  words  '  unsounc 
mind '  were  used.  He  said  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  sign  i 
had  the  term  '  insane '  been  employed.  The  difference,  if  any  exist 
is  piurely  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  fact  that '  unsound  mind 
is  a  le^  and  not  a  medical  phrase,  referring  to  an  incapacity  t4 
manage  affedrs,  which  insanity  in  its  most  enlu^ed  sense,  does  no 
always  imply.  The  law,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  sort  of  dis 
tinction  :  for,  according  to  Chitty,  it  is  a  criminal  and  an  indictabL 
act  maliciously  to  publish  that  any  person  is  afflicted  with  insanity 
since  it  imputes  to  him  a  malady  generally  inducing  mankind  U 
shun  lus  society;  although  it  is  not  Hbellous  to  say  that  a  man  i 
not  of  sound  mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  bu 
the  Deity!  (*Med.  Jour.' vol.  1,  p.  351.)  In  reference  to  ihi 
signing  of  ceitificates  of  insanity,  it  is,  however,  an  error  to  sup 
pose  that  the  use  of  one  term  can  involve  a  practitioner  in  anj 
:greater  share  of  responsibiUty  than  the  use  of  the  other. 

Symptoms  of  incipieiU  i/nsanity, — The  symptoms  by  which  in 
canity  is  indicated  at  an  early  stage  are  liable  to  great  variation 
.aooording  to  the  aex,  age,  and  social  position  of  vxe  person.     Ii 
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reference  to  suicide,  the  execution  of  wills,  or  the  perpetration 
of  crime,  we  often  find,  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or  at  the 
trial  which  follows  the  crime,  that  the  most  trivial  and  irrelevant 
circumstances  are  brought  forward  as  indications  of  insanity.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  ('  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  88),  and  to  his  work  I  must  refer  the 
reader  for  much  useful  information.  The  ^icts  are  there  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  accounts  furnished  to  him  by  those  who  have  re- 
covered. There  is  great  irritability  at  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances— impatience  of  contradiction,  loquacity,  great  difficulty 
in  directing  attention  to,  and  steadily  occupying  the  mind  with  any 
train  of  thought,  neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleeplessness,  de- 
pression of  spirits  without  reasonable  cause,  a  (Usposition  to  seclu- 
sion, doubts  about  personal  identity,  followed  by  hallucinations 
and  illusions.  A  lady,  who  was  gradually  afiected,  remained 
insane  for  nearly  eleven  months  :  she  informed  Dr.  Winslow  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  she  fancied  she  was  in  hell  and  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits ;  she  thought  every  person  near  her  was  the 
deviL  Sv  metimes  a  patient  fancies  he  is  continually  watched  by 
spies,  that  policemen  are  looking  after  him,  and  that  conspiracies 
and  plots  among  his  relatives  or  friends  are  going  on  secretly 
against  him  ;  he  believes  that  his  food  is  drugged  or  poisoned,  and 
will  refuse  to  eat.  Great  anxiety  on  any  subject  followed  by  head- 
ache may  be  the  forerunners  of  an  attack  ;  there  is  genendly  an 
entire  loss  of  interest  in  the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and 
a  great  desire  for  solitude.  In  one  instance,  fits  of  immoderate 
laughter  at  the  most  trivial  occurrences  preceded  the  attack. 
Sooner  or  later  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  perverted  taste  or 
smell — ^by  illusions  of  hearing  or  sight ;  voices  are  heard,  and 
objects  are  seen,  which  at  first  perplex  and  then  confuse  the  patient; 
they  continue  until  he  feels  overpowered  mentally  and  bodily ; 
and  he  then  falls  into  delusions  regarding  himseft,  his  friends 
who  are  about  him,  his  profession  or  occupation,  and  his  worldly 
drcumstances. 

In  incipient  insanity  delusion  does  not  necessarily  exist.  There 
is  an  antecedent  state,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Kadclifle, 
the  most  prominent  feature  is  intense  ^f-conceit.  A  man  may 
retain  the  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  but  he  may  fancy 
himself  to  be  wiser,  richer,  or  stronger  than  he  really  is.  Another 
feature  is  misanthropy,  a  general  dislike  to  others  without  cause, 
but  especially  directed  agiunst  those  who  have  the  greatest  claim 
on  his  aflection.  This  feeling  may  after  a  time  become  compli- 
cated with  some  delusion.  A  third  symptom  is  a  suspicious  dispO' 
sition.  This,  after  a  time,  leads  to  delusion,  and  the  person 
imagines  that  there  are  conspiracies  to  poison  him  or  to  do  him 
some  bodily  injury.  (Croonian  Lectures,  '  Lancet,'  April  1873, 
p.  471.)  Self-conceit,  misanthropy,  and  distrust  without  delusion, 
in&y  be  regarded  as  the  most  marked  forerunners  of  an  attack 
of  insanity. 
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HaUueinaiiana  and  Ilkuions. — ^These  are  the  mort  striking  aymp* 
tarns  which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insanity.  Halla^ 
dnations  are  those  sensations  which  are  supposed  by  the  patient  to 
be  produced  by  external  impressions,  although  no  material  objects 
act  upon  his  senses  at  the  tune  :  illusions^  on  the  other  hand,  are 
■ensi^ons  produced  by  a  false  perception  of  objects.  A  man  has 
visions  of  all  kinds,  induding  the  forms  of  the  dead  and  the  liyingy 
floating  before  him,  when  he  is  gazing  upon  vacancy.  He  fancieB 
he  hears  voices  speaking  or  mysteriously  whispering  to  him,  while 
there  is  profound  silence, — ^these  are  hallucinations.  Anotb^  may 
erroneously  imagine  that  the  taste  or  smell  of  his  ordinary  food  is 
earthy,  metallic,  or  poisonous — when  the  perversion  is  in  bis  own 
senses — ^these  are  illusions.  Both  conditions  depend  upon  a  dia- 
ordered  state  of  the  mind.  Instances  of  hallucination  are  furnished 
by  the  act  of  dreaming  :  while  illusions  occur  often  during  the  act 
of  suddenly  waking  from  sleep — giving  rise  occasionally  to  aerioua 
questions  involving  criminal  responsibility.  The  state  of  insanity 
is  in  other  points  of  view  analogous  to  dreaming.  There  is  equaUj 
a  want  of  power  in  the  two  states  to  change  or  control  the  current 
of  thought  passing  through  the  mind.  Things  which  are  impossible 
and  inconsistent  are  believed  to  have  an  actual  existence.  A  voice 
heard  during  the  act  of  dreaming  sometimes  becomes  an  illusion 
connected  with  a  current  of  thought  then  passing  through  the 
mind ;  it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed  insanity,  with  this 
difference  in  the  latter,  that  some  power  of  will  or  some  exercise  o£ 
reason  may  still  exist. 

Illusions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sane,  but  when  arising 
from  external  objects,  the  false  perception  is  soon  corrected  by  a 
reference  to  the  other  senses;  and  herein  consists  the  main  dif- 
ference between  sanity  and  insanity — namely  ddusiony  or  a  mis- 
leading of  the  mind.  When  the  hallucination  or  illusion  is 
beheved  to  have  a  positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is  not  re- 
moved either  by  reflection  or  an  appeal  to  the  other  senses,  the 
person  is  insane;  but  when  the  false  sensation  is  immediately, 
detected  by  the  judgment,  and  is  not  acted  on  as  if  it  were  real, 
then  the  person  is  sane.  Dehuion,  therefore,  properly  refers  to 
the  judgment,  and  iUiision  to  the  senses.  The  meaning  of  these 
terms  is  often  confounded ;  but  while  delusion  is  always  connected 
with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  mental  dis- 
order. Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main  features  of  those 
forms  of  insanity  which  are  known  as  mania  and  monomania. 
They  are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  some- 
times in  dementia,  but  they  are  most  common  in  paroxysms  o£ 
mania.  Acts  of  murder  may  generally  be  traced  to  their  existence, 
for  the  person  labouring  imder  mania  or  monomania,  is  iinable 
during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  belief  that  what  he 
sees  has  a  positive  existence  before  him.  He  feels  impelled  to 
suicide  bv  the  hallucination  of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder 
by  the  iUusion  that  he  is  not  destroying  a  wife,  child,  or  Mend» 
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Irat  an  evil  spirit  substituted  for  them.  The  acts  of  the  insane  aro 
generally  connected  with  their  delusions,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  connection  except  by  their  own  admissions.  When  the 
acts  are  unusual  and  strange,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  depend 
on  hallucination,  illusion,  or  both. 

lAidd  intervals, — By  a  lucid  interval  we  are  to  understand,  in 
a  legal  sense,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect 
restoration  to  reason.  This  state  differs  entirely  from  a  remissi<niy 
in  which  there  is  a  mere  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  lucid  interval  is  only  a  more  perfect  remission,  and  that 
although  the  lunatic  may  act  rationally  and  talk  coherently,  yet 
his  brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he  labours  under  a  greater 
disposition  to  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one  whose  mind  has 
never  been  affected.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  same 
reasoning  would  tend  to  show  that  insanity  is  never  cured  ;  for  the 
predisposition  to  an  attack  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  a  recovered 
lunatic  than  in  one  who  is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane. 
Even  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  lunatics  do  occasionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  perfectly  conscious  of 
and  legally  responsible  for  their  actions  like  other  persons.  The 
law  intends  no  more  than  this  by  a  lucid  interval :  it  does  not 
require  proof  that  the  cure  is  so  complete  that  even  the  predispo- 
sition to  the  disease  is  entirely  extirpated.  Such  proof,  if  it  could 
even  be  procured,  would  be  totally  irrelevant.  If  a  man  acts 
rationally  and  talks  coherently,  we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  a 
restoration  to  reason.  If  no  delusion  affecting  his  conduct  remains 
in  his  mind,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  degree  of 
latent  predisposition  to  a  fresh  attack  which  may  still  exist. 
Lucid  intervals  sometimes  appear  suddenly  in  the  insane  :  the 
person  feels  as  if  awakened  m>m  a  dream,  and  there  is  often  a 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  the  delusion  under  which 
he  was  previously  labouring.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  un- 
certain :  it  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or  may  be  protracted 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  In  a  medico-l^aJ  view, 
its  alleged  existence  must  be  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  doubt  when  the  interval  is  very  short. 

Ludd  intervals  are  most  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  mania  and 
monomania  ;  they  occasionally  exist  in  dementia  when  this  state 
is  not  chronic,  but  has  succeeded  a  fit  of  intermittent  or  periodical 
mania.  They  are  never  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  show 
whether  of  not  there  exists  or  has  existed  a  ludd  interval,  since  in 
this  state,  the  acts  of  a  person  are  deemed  valid  in  law.  The  mind 
should  be  tested,  as  in  determining  whether  the  patient  is  labour- 
ing under  insanity  or  not.  He  should  be  able  to  describe  his  feel- 
ings, and  talk  of  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  without  betraying  any 
signs  of  unnecessary  vehemence  or  exdtement.  It  may  happen 
iluit  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at 
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the  tiine  of  examination  under  a  lucid  interval,  in  which  case  then 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  in 
sanity.  It  has  been  said  that  a  person  in  a  lucid  interval  is  con 
sidei^d  by  law  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts,  whether  these  are  of  i 
civil  or  criminal  nature.  In  regard  to  criminal  offences  committee 
during  a  lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  jurist 
that  no  person  should  be  convicted  imder  such  circumstances 
because  there  is  a  probability  that  he  might  at  the  time  have  beei 
under  the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral  irritation  whicl 
renders  a  man  insane.  (Prichard.)  This  remark  applies  especiall; 
to  those  instances  in  which  the  lucid  interval  is  very  short.  Jurie 
now  seldom  convict,  however  rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  ma; 
have  been  perpetrated,  if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  accuse! 
was  really  insane  within  a  short  period  of  the  time  of  its  perpe 
tration. 
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Varieties  of  insanity. — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  reco] 
nized  four  distinct  forms  of  insanity  :  Mania,  Monomania,  Demei 
tia,  and  Idiocy  (Amentia),  This  division  was  proposed  by  Esquire 
and  although  of  a  purely  artificial  natiu*e,  it  is  highly  conveniei 
for  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  facts  connected  wil 
the  subject.  In  some  instances  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigi 
ing  a  particular  case  te  either  of  these  divisions,  which  is  owing  1 
the  circumstance  that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  excei 
idiocy,  are  frequently  intermixed,  and  are  apt  te  pass  and  repa 
into  each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case  may  represent  mixc 
characters  which  appertain  te  all  the  divisions.  Some  psychol 
gists  have  proposed  two  subdivisions, — namely,  Incoherency  ai 
ImbecUUy  ;  but  the  former  is  merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  ai 
dementia,  while  the  latter  is  a  term  applied  te  those  cases  of  idia 
wherein  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  ex 
tivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the  normal  standard. 

Mania^ — In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangeme 
or  perversion  of  the  mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater 
less  excitement,  sometimes  amoimting  te  violent  fury.  (Pagai 
*Med.  Jut.  of  Insanity,'  p.  69;  Marc.  *De  la  Folie,'  vol.  1 
211.)  Ideas  flow  through  the  mind  without  order  or  connectlo 
the  person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and  believing  ai 
acting  upon  tliem,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may  I 
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Bapidity  of  utterance  and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state  i 
there  is  also  great  irritability,  so  that  not  the  least  contradiction 
can  be  borne.  Mania  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  after  a  violent 
moral  shock,  but  in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It  may  be  chronic 
or  acute,  recurrent  or  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases  which 
do  not  present  remissions,  more  or  less  complete  ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances after  a  violent  attack,  the  reason  appears  to  be  perfectly 
restored,  forming  then  what  is  termed  a  lucid  interval^  the  clear 
distinction  of  which,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  of  material  import- 
ance.  In  rectirrent  mania  the  attack  comes  on  without  any 
obvious  cause.  It  may  last  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  longer. 
There  is  usually  a  stege  of  excitement  followed  by  depression 
before  recovery.  Persons  labouring  under  mania,  especially  when 
it  is  associated,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  paralysis,  are  comparatively 
insensible  to  severe  injuries.  They  will  bear  exposure  to  cold 
vrithout  complaining,  and  even  conceal  the  existence  of  a  fracture 
or  other  injury  which  would  cause  great  pain  to  a  sane  person. 
They  will  also  sustain  the  privation  of  food  for  a  great  length  of 
time  without  any  apparent  injury  to  health.  In  some  instances, 
owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  food  is  poisoned,  they  refuse  to  take 
any ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  feed  them  with  a  stomach-pump. 
(Winslow's  *  Obscui'e  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  71.)  This  delusion 
respecting  the  poisoning  of  food  is  very  common  in  the  early  stages 
of  mania.  The  patient  will  fancy  that  he  himself,  or  some  favour- 
ite animal,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  poisoning  by  a  secret 
enemy.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mania  there  is  excite- 
ment coming  on  in  paroxysms  without  any  obvious  cause,  and 
leading  the  person  to  acts  of  violence  either  towards  himself  or 
others. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
mania  from  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  Delirvii/m  closely 
resembles  the  acute  form  of  mania, — so  closely  that  mistakes  have 
occurred,  and  persons  labouring  under  it  have  been  improperly 
ordered  into  confinement  as  maniacs.  The  following  are  perhaps 
the  best  diagnostic  difierences  : — ^A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  is 
the  first  symptom  remarked  in  mania  ;  while  delirium  is  a  result  of 
bodily  disease,  and  there  is  greater  febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in 
mania.  Delirium  being  a  mere  symptom  attendant  on  the  disease 
which  produces  it,  exists  as  long  as  that  disease  and  no  longer ; 
while  mania,  depending  on  widely  different  causes,  is  persistent. 
Delirium  disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the  mind  clear  ;  while  mania 
commonly  experiences  only  remissions.  (See  Pagan's  *  Med.  Jur, 
of  Insanity,' p.  69.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  great  acuteness 
of  the  senses.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  (phrenitis) 
is  distinguished  from  acute  mania  by  the  mode  of  its  attack,  the 
presence  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  with 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound. 

M(ynomania, — ^This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  mental  alienation  is  only  partial ;  in  other  words^  it  is  nothing 
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more  than  partial  inaanity.  In  mania  the  mind  is  diaordered  on ; 
kinds  of  subjects ;  in  monomania  the  disorder  is  confined  chie) 
either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of  subjects.  Monomaniacs  a 
infected  with  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of  which  they  cann 
divest  themselves,  and  out  of  which  tiiey  cannot  be  reasoned  :  tk 
start  from  false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  inf erenc 
and  deductions  &om  these  principles  often  possess  logical  aocurac 
In  every  subject  not  connected  with  the  special  delusion,  they  a 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they  talk  and  reason  as  justly  upon  fac 
«s  before  the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their  general  deportmex 
habits,  and  character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may  becomo 
spendthrift,  and  a  hard-working  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pa 
lus  time  in  idleness  ;  a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoi 
in  conversation  and  conduct,  and  an  abstemious  man  may  becoo 
a  drunkard. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  t] 
power  of  so  controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions  as  to  appear  lil 
one  who  is  sane,  provided  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  ref  em 
to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  affected  with  monoman 
in  an  early  stage,  are  frequently  able  to  direct  their  minds  wii 
reason  and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  their  social  duties,  i 
long  as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  delusion 
Their  power  of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as 
concealing  their  delusions,  implies  a  certain  consciousness  of  the 
condition  not  usually  met  with  in  mania  ;  and  it  also  appears  i 
imply  the  existence  of  such  a  control  over  their  conduct  as  to  rendi 
them  equally  responsible  with  sane  persons  for  many  of  their  act 
In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  suppose 
that  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane  upon  all  oth< 
subjects.  The  only  admissible  view  of  this  disorder  is  that  whi< 
was  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In  mon 
mania  the  mind  is  imsoimd ;  not  unsound  m  one  point  only,  ai 
aound  in  all  other  respects,  but  this  imsoundness  manifests  itsc 
principally  with  reference  to  some  particular  object  or  perso] 
(Prichard.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  mental  faculties  a 
more  or  less  affected,  but  the  affection  is  more  strikingly  nxanif  esU 
in  some  than  in  others. 

The  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  will  be  generally  uppermost  i 
his  mind  :  his  will  is  powerless  to  dismiss  it,  just  as  in  nrtsLT^ia  ^i 
will  is  powerless  to  stop  the  continuous  and  rapid  succession  < 
different  and  incongruous  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  tl 
mind  in  this  form  of  insanity.  In  the  first  stage  of  monomania  tl 
judgment  may  be  strong  and  the  mind  apparently  sound  upon  evei 
point  except  the  particular  subject  of  delusion ;  and  even,  in  son 
instances,  there  may  be  such  a  control  over  this  delusion,  that 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  any  ju 
groimd  for  imputing  mental  unsoundness  ;  but  in  a  more  advance 
form  of  the  disease,  the  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  n 
iating  to  wealtiii,  loxibiUon)  religion^  or  politics,  so  overpowers  tfa 
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patient  that  he  loses  self-control.  His  character  is  changed,  and  his 
habits  are  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  social  intercourse  ;  he 
becomes  incoherent ;  his  ideas  are  perverted  on  all  subjects,  and  he 
gradually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia.  The  last  condition  happens 
when  the  monomania  is  of  lon^  standing.  Monomania  may  be 
remittent  or  intermittent,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
lucid  intervals.  Its  progress  is  rapid,  and  its  termination  often 
unexpected  :  in  some  instances  the  disease  ceases  suddenly  without 
any  previous  warning,  owing  to  the  effects  of  a  strong  moral  shock 
or  impression. 

Monomania,  in  its  early  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
eccentricity  :  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them.  In  mono- 
mania there  is  obviously  a  change  of  character, — the  person  is  differ- 
ent from  what  he  was  :  in  eccentricity  such  a  difference  is  not  re- 
marked ;  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  singular  in  his  ideas  and 
actions — there  is  no  observable  change  of  character.  An  eccentric 
man  maybe  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is  absurd  and  contrary 
to  the  general  rules  of  society,  but  he  professes  to  set  these  rules  at 
defiance  :  a  true  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
he  thinks  that  his  acts  are  consistent  with  reason  and  the  general 
conduct  of  mankind.  In  eccentricity  there  is  the  will  to  do  or  not 
to  do  :  in  real  monomania  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  appears 
to  be  lost.  Eccentric  habits  suddenly  acquired  are,  however,  pre- 
sumptive of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  distinction 
of  these  states  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  testa- 
mentary capacity  of  persons. 

Monomania  frequently  assumes  one  of  two  forms  :  either  the 
thoughts  are  lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  oppressed  with  gloomy 
melancholy.  In  the  first  state,  the  persons  will  fancy  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens,  and  overflowing  with  wealth,  which  they  are 
prepared  to  distribute  with  regal  profusion  ;  in  the  second  state,  we 
find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most  heartrending  sorrow.  The  latter 
condition,  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a  form  of  monomania,  is  called 
melancholia  (mania  with  depression),  or  lypemania  (kvirri,  sorrow). 
Those  who  are  affected  with  it  suppose  they  have  committed  some 
unpardonable  sin,  and  pass  their  hours  in  eolence  and  in  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment.  They  do 
not  sleep,  and  will  sometimes  neither  eat,  speak,  nor  move  ;  force 
must  be  used  to  make  them  take  food  and  exercise.  In  some  in- 
stances no  persuasion  can  conquer  their  silence  ;  one  patient  thus 
affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  word  during  four  years.  If  spoken 
to,  they  shed  tears  and  violently  repulse  the  person  who  addresses 
them.  Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder, 
and  persons  affected  with  it  require  very  close  watching.  In  the 
lighter  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  no  sign  of  mental  aberration, 
and  the  patient  will  go  through  his  usual  routine  of  duty,  but  always 
with  the  same  desponding  air — so  that  his  occupation  seems  scarcely 
to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  delusion  for  a  single  instant.  In 
other  cases  the  d^usion  is  so  well  concealed  that  no  suspicion  exists^ 
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until  ao  act  of  suicide  leada  to  inqnirf,  ttnd  some  eridenoe 

straogeneBB  of  conduct  is  then  for  the  first  time  forthcoming.  Thi 
18  eithar  an  entire  abaence  of  motive  for  the  act,  or  the  motdve 
based  on  a.  delation. 

DtmeTitia.  — Thiji  is  a  state  which,  although  Bometlmea  confounc 
vith  mania,  is  very  different  in  its  characters.  Dementi»,  wl 
oonfirmed,  conaiatB  in  a  total  absence  of  all  reasoning  poirer,  and 
incapacity  to  perceive  the  tme  relations  of  things  ;  the  langusgi 
incolterent,  and  the  actiomi  are  inconaiatent ;  the  patient  spei 
without  being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  eayiii 
memory  is  lost,  and  sometiraee  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  repeat 
for  many  hours  together  {Words  are  no  longer  connected  in  meajii 
as  they  are  in  mania  and  monomania.  This  state  is  often  cal 
Jataiiy  ;  itis  a  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  mania  or  monomar 

Dementia  varies  in  d^ree.  The  disordered  mind  of  aged  jterm 
is  one  form  of  dementia  ;  here  we  find  niemory  and  some  men 
power,  although  the  memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long  since  ps 
and  the  exertions  of  the  mind  are  only  momentary.  Some  persi 
in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are  in  constant  motion  as  if  in  seal 
of  something.  Inere  ia  generally  a  strong  disposition  manifested 
collect  all  kinds  of  uaelees  articles,  which  are  hoarded  np  aa  if  tl 
were  of  great  value.  In  some  instances  this  disease  comett 
gradually — the  faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  decay  one 
one  :  while  in  other  instances,  although  much  more  rarely,  denaet 
may  occur  suddenly  from  a  violent  shock  or  impression  on  the  mi 
Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  remittent  or  intermittent.  1 
countenance  of  the  patient  is  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  withi 
expression,  the  look  vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  abundai 
shed  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  following  may  be  taken  sa  the  most  striking  differen 
between  mania  and  dementia.  In  mania  there  is  an  incoherenc 
ideas,  but  depending  on  too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  eic 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  in  dementia  there  is  a  waul 
ideas,  and  the  incoherence  depends  on  the  loss  of  the  power  of  c 
nectiug  them,  owing  to  defect  of  memory  ;  volition  is  lost  and 
brain  seems  in  a  stateof  collapse.  (Esquirol,  '  Maladies  Mental 
vol  2,  pp.  221  and  232.)  In  fact,  in  dementia  there  ia  a  more 
less  complete  abolition  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  volunt 
powers ;  in  mania,  and  also  in  monomania,  they  are  in  a  atat< 
perversion.  Dementia  is  often  a  consequence  of  these  states  i 
sometimes  alternates  with  them. 

Idiocy.  IfiUiecUity. — Idiocy  is  the  dementia  nofunilu  of  tawyi 
The  term  idiot  is  applied  to  one  who  &om  original  defect  has  ne 
had  mental  power.  Idiocy  differs  from  the  other  states  of  insai 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  marked  by  a  congenital  deficiency  of  the  mei 
faculties.  There  ia  not  here  a  perversion  or  a  loss  of  what  has  o 
been  acquired,  but  a  state  in  which,  from  defective  structure  of 
brain,  the  individual  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  d^re< 
jnteUectml  pQ^«  \a  fA.\m.  I'm  his  social  position.    It  coramen 
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with  life  and  continues  through  it,  although  idiots  are  said  rarely  to 
live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  (Esquirol,  'Maladies  Mentales,'  vol.  2, 
p.  284.)  The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, an  absence  of  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and  unmeaning 
look ;  there  is  no  power  of  speech,  or  only  the  utterance  of  a  cry  or 
sound  ;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings  appear  to 
depend  upon  impidse,  a  power  of  imitation^  or  mere  animal  instinct ; 
they  recognize  no  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the  mind  seems 
to  be  a  blank.  Such  is  the  picture  of  what  may  be  termed  a  com- 
plete idiot.  In  Switzerland  this  state  of  idiocy  is  often  accompanied 
with  great  bodily  deformity  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
both  in  males  and  females  ;  it  is  there  termed  cretinism*  Oretins 
resemble  monsters  more  than  human  beings.  A  confirmed  idiot 
may  in  almost  all  cases  be  recognized  by  the  expression  of  counte* 
nance  and  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Idiocy  is  not  always  so  complete  as  this  description  implies. 
There  is  a  state  scarcely  separable  from  idiocy  in  which  the  mind  is 
capable  of  receiving  some  ideas,  and  of  profiting  to  a  certain  extent 
by  instruction.  Owing,  however,  either  to  original  defect,  or  to  a 
defect  proceeding  from  arrested  development  of  the  brain  as  a  result 
of  disease  or  other  causes  operating  after  birth,  the  minds  of  such 
persons  are  not  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  healthy  standard  of 
intellect,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  person  of  similar  age  and  social 
position.  This  state  is  called  imbecUUy ;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
idiocy  in  a  minor  degree.  In  common  language,  persons  labouring 
under  it  are  often  called  idiots,  but  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  medi- 
cal language  they  are  more  correctly  described  as  imbeciles.  (Es- 
quirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  289.)  In  imbecility  the  physical  organiza- 
tion differs  but  littie  from  the  ordinaiy  standard  ;  the  mond  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less 
degree  than  in  a  perfect  man,  and  even  this  capacity  does  not  exist 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Imbeciles  never  attam  a  normal  standard 
of  intellect,  and  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  other 
men  they  never  make  a  similar  use  of  their  intellectual  powers. 
They  can  form  no  abstract  ideas,  and  sometimes  their  capacity  to 
receive  instruction  is  restricted  to  a  certain  subject — as  for  in- 
stance arithmetic.  Their  memory  and  judgment  are  limited, 
although  sometimes  the  former  is  remarkably  strong.  They  express 
themselves  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and  differently  &om  other  men  ; 
they  require  time  to  perceive  the  relations  of  objects  which  are 
immediately  perceived  by  sane  persons.  The  degree  in  which  im- 
becility exists  is  well  indicated  by  the  power  of  speech.  In  idiot» 
there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utterance  of  single  words  ;  in  the 
better  class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is  often  easy  and  unaffected, 
while  there  is  every  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  Somo 
have  arranged  imbeciles  in  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  to 
receive  instruction — others  according  to  their  power  of  speech  ;  but 
such  divisions  are  practically  without  value :  each  case  must  be 
judged  by  itself.    The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  im» 
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bedlity  cannot  be  defined.  The  major  degrees  of  imbecility  a] 
proach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that  there  is  no  distinctic 
between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction  is  requires 
Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which  thie  coi 
genital  effect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any  kind  < 
instruction ;  but  many  medico-legal  writers  apply  the  term  idii 
to  one  who  does  manifest  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  althoui 
in  a  low  degree.  The  difference  is  immaterial  so  long  as  tJ 
meaning  of  the  word  is  imderstood. 

How  are  the  minor  degrees  of  imbecility  to  be  distinguished  fro 
sanity  ?  This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  for  t] 
reason  that  sane  persons  differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  pow 
to  receive  instruction,  to  retain  what  they  have  been  taught,  ai 
to  allow  them  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the  world  for  the 
own  benefit.  How  many  persons  pass  through  life  and  ad  van 
in  the  world  who  are  yet  undoubtedly  weak-minded,  and  who  ha: 
the  reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of  being  so  !  The  tru 
is,  the  lowest  degrees  of  intelligence  legally  constituting  aoiu 
mind,  are  not  separable  from  the  minor  forms  of  imbecility^ 
far  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  concerned.  1 
running  this  distinction  too  closely,  one  half  of  the  world  mig 
easily  reason  itself  into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half 
insane. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confoimded  with  mania  a 
monomania.  In  idiots  and  imbeciles  ideas  are  wanting,  and  t 
power  of  thought  is  absent  or  defective  ;  in  maniacs  and  mox 
maniacs  the  ideas  flow  freely,  but  they  are  perverted,  and  t 
power  of  thought  is  irregular  and  uncontrolled.  In  idiocy  a 
imbecility  we  do  not  meet  with  the  hallucinations  and  illusic 
which  constitute  the  main  featiures  of  mania  and  monoman 
Idiocy  is  much  more  likely  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  a 
indeed,  when  dementia  is  confirmed  and  complete  (fatuity)^  ttn 
is  no  appreciable  difference,  for  in  neither  state  is  there  any  e 
dence  of  the  exercise  of  mental  power.  In  idiocy,  no  ideas  hi 
ever  been  formed  ;  in  imbecility  they  have  been  partially  f orm< 
but  arrested  ;  in  dementia  they  have  been  more  or  less  complet 
formed,  but  have  subsequently  become  entirely  obliterated.  It 
important  to  remember  that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility  there  is 
gradual  loss  or  sudden  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  m 
generally  observed  in  dementia  ;  the  person  is  what  he  always  1 
been — ^mentally  weak  and  imsusceptible  of  any  great  degree 
improvement  by  instruction. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  imbecility  i 
state  existing  from  birth  or  from  childhood — for  it  is  possible  t 
it  may  supervene  from  disease  after  birth,  in  a  child  in  whom  tb 
was  no  reason  to  suspect  its  existence — but  it  is  more  conunon 
find  the  deficiency  congenital.  Still,  the  term  is  often  applied 
that  weakness  of  the  mental  powers  which  takes  place  in  the  ai 
at  the  cloBO  oi  \\i«,  «7«iv^\\«iv  the  mind  has  been  well  develo] 
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in  maturity.  Thus  we  speak  of  tlie  imbecility  of  age :  this  is  truly 
nothing  more  than  a  state  of  senile  dementia,  and  to  apply  to  it  the 
term  *  imbecility'  tends  to  create  confusion. 

Such  then  are  the  four  forms  under  which  insanity  or  mental 
aberration  may  present  itself  to  our  notice,  and  although  there  are 
occasionally  mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  (incoherency), 
yet  it  is  an  important  feature  in  the  distinction  of  mental  disorders, 
to  observe  that  in  real  insanity  the  characters  presented  to  us  in 
any  given  case,  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  which  have  been 
described  as  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  This  medical  classifi- 
cation, it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to  form  a  safe  diagnosis  of 
the  real  state  of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not  recognized  in  any  of 
the  law-proceedings  connected  with  the  insane  :  for  in  these  the 
term  wisottndness  of  mind — comprehending  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, and  all  forms  of  mental  weakness — is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  a  medical  jurist  must 
take  care  not  to  fall  into  an  error  which  has  been  sometimes  com- 
mitted— Le.  of  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  of  sound  mind,  because 
his  case  could  not  be  easily  placed  in  any  one  of  these  four  great 
divisions  of  insanity.  This  would  be  as  serious  an  error  as  that 
formerly  committed  by  some  law  authorities — namely,  of  giving 
restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecility, 
and  then  contending  whoever  was  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecUe 
according  to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a  person  of 
sound  mind. 

Hereditary  tranamission, — The  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity 
has  sometimes  presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation 
to  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty  it 
is  an  established  rule  of  law,  *  that  proof  that  other  members  of  the 
same  family  have  decidedly  been  insane  is  not  admissible  either  in 
civil  or  criminal  cases.*  (*  Med.  Jur.*  vol.  1,  p.  352.)  But  recent 
decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not  correct.  In  Beg, 
V.  Boss  Touchet  (1844),  in  which  the  accused  was  tried  for  shooting 
a  man,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  Maule,  J^  held 
that  evidence  that  the  grandfather  had  been  insane  might  be 
adduced,  after  it  had  been  proved  by  medical  testimony  that  such 
a  disease  is  often  hereditary  in  a  fainily.  It  was  also  admitted  in 
Oxford's  case, — the  prisoner  having  been  tried  for  shooting  at  the 
Queen  ('  Law  Times,'  Oct  26, 1844),  and  since  that  date  it  has 
been  admitted  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  insanity  was  urged 
as  a  defence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  This  kind  of  evidence  has, 
however,  been  frequently  rejected,  and  it  is  not  admitted  by  the 
law  of  Scotland.     (Gibson's  case,  Edinburgh,  December  1844.) 

Feigned  insanity. — Insanity  is  sometimes  feigned  by  persons 
accused  of  criminal  offences  in  order  to  procure  an  acquittal  or 
discharge.    In  the  first  place,  when  feigning  is  suspected,  it  will 
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1)0  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  person  has  any  motive  for  pi 
tenoing  to  be  insane.  No  sane  person  feigns  without  a  motii 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  insanity  is  never  assumed  un 
after  the  commission  of  a  crime  and  the  actual  detection  of  t 
criminal.  No  one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid  suspicion, 
general,  as  in  most  cases  of  imposture,  the  part  is  overacted — t 

Eerson  does  either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  he  betrays  hims 
y  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  language  which  are  never  n 
with  in  cases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  probal 
cause  to  which  insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady- 
feigned  there  is  no  apparent  cause  ;  in  this  case  the  appearance 
the  assumed  insanity  is  always  sudden— in  the  real  malady,  t 
progress  of  an  attack  is  generally  gradual ;  and  when  the  attack 
reallv  sudden,  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  some  great  mo: 
shock  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should  observe  whetl 
for  some  time  previously  there  has  been  any  marked  change 
character  in  the  x>er8on,  or  whether  his  conduct,  when  he  had 
interest  to  feign,  presented  any  of  the  iisual  indications  of  a  d 
ordered  mind.  Some  difficidty  may  arise  when  fits  of  eccentric 
or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed  to  by  witnesses  ;  but  th< 
statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  the  previc 
acts  of  the  person  may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  tht 
performed  by  him  in  the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficn 
of  this  kind  rarely  presents  itself,  since  in  an  impostor  no  i 
,'  ;  indicative  of  insanity,  can  be  adduced  for  any  antecedent  peri 

r  of  his  life  :   it  is  only  after  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  and 

detection,  that  any  action  simulating  the  habits  of  the  insane  ^ 

-be  met  with.     In  real  insanity  the  person  will  not  admit  that  he 

insane  ;  in  the  feigned  state  iJl  his  attempts  are  directed  to  mi 

!'  you  believe  that  he  is  mad  ;  and  an  impostor  may  be  induced 

perform  any  act,  if  it  be  casually  observed  to  another  in  his  hear 
that  the  x>erfonnance  of  such  an  act  will  fiunish  strong  evidence 
his  insanity. 

Mania  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  foi 
because  the  vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of  viol 
action  and  vociferous  and  incoherent  language  :  but  mania  rai 
comes  on  suddenly,  or  without  some  obvious  cause.  A  manit 
patient  is  equally  furious  day  and  night,  while  an  impostor 
obliged  to  rest  after  his  violent  exertions.  Dr.  Burrows  recc 
mends  that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  expression  of 
eye.  The  mobility  of  the  features  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  inn 
nation  is  vivid ;  but  when  every  feature  may  vary,  or  be  k 
under  control  and  be  steady,  the  eye  will  still  indicate  the  en 
thought — its  expression  cannot  be  easily  assumed.  There  is  ab 
the  eyes  in  mania  a  restlessness  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  att 
tion  ;  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed- 
impostor  sleeps  as  soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  c 
maniac  continues  whether  he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impoi 
.  acta  his  part  only  ^\i«n.  \v^  \&m!kka  he  is  observed  :  hence  the 
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position  may  be  detected  by  watching  bim  when  be  is  not  aware 
that  an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

The  feigning  of  monomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  it 
would  be  easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania  the  part 
would  be  overacted,  and  an  impostor  would  thus  betray  himself. 
Dementia  is  more  easily  feigned :  in  general  this  state  comes  on 
slowly,  and  is  obviously  dependent  on  organic  changes,  as  old  age, 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia  ;  or  it  is  a  consequence  of  recur- 
rent mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanily  consists  in  an 
entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  so  the  discovery  of  any  con- 
nected ideas,  reasoning,  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  writing, 
or  gestures,  would  at  once  show  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  real 
dementia.  Idiocy  and  Imbeeility  could  hardly  be  feigned  success- 
fully, because  these  are  states  of  congenital  deficiency  :  they  must 
have  existed  from  birth,  of  which,  of  course,  there  would  be  some 
evidence.  Among  modem  cases  in  which  dementia  was  alleged  to 
have  been  feigned  is  that  of  Lady  Mordawnt,  (Mordaivnt  v.  3for- 
daunty  Divorce  Court,  February  1870.)  In  consequence  of  a 
confession  made  by  this  lady  soon  after  her  confinement,  that  she 
had  comjnitted  adultery  with  certain  persons,  her  husband  took 
proceedings  against  her  for  a  divorce.  At  the  date  at  which  she 
was  served  with  notice  of  the  writ,  the  30th  April  1869,  it  was 
alleged  that  she  was  insane,  and  that  from  mental  incapacity  she 
was  unfit  or  unable  to  insiaruct  an  attorney  for  her  defence.  On 
the  part  of  the  husband,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  really  fit  and 
competent,  and  that  the  state  of  insanity  was  assumed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial.  ('The  Mordaunt  Divorce 
Case,  Official  Report,*  1870,  p.  108.)  The  jury,  upon  hearing  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  from  medical  experts  and  others,  found 
that  this  lady  was  labouring  under  '  mental  disorder,'  and  that  she 
was  incompetent  to  give  instructions  for  her  defence. 

On  the  simulation  of  insani^,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Laurent 
('Aon.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  460).  He  advises  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  person,  with  daily  watching  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  method 
which  seldom  fails  to  detect  the  imposition,  while  it  cannot  injure 
the  really  insane.  One  remarkable  circumstance  he  points  out, 
namely,  the  influence  of  feigning  insanity  on  the  feigner.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  persons  who  have  for  some  days  or  weeks  pretended 
that  they  were  mad,  have  become  so  in  the  end.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  quotes  the  cases  of  two  sailors  who  had  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  in  the  hulks.  The  imposture  was 
at  first  successful,  but  in  the  end  it  had  an  imfortunate  result,  for 
they  became  really  mad.  (Op.  cit.  p.  462.)  An  impostor  must  be 
ever  on  the  watch  that  he  does  not  fail  on  any  one  point.  This 
creates  a  great  strain  on  the  mind,  and  as  a  result  of  the  anxiety 
attendant  on  the  maintenance  of  such  an  imposition  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  he  may  sufier  from  cerebral  exhaustion 
with  its  worst  consequences. 

Appearances  after  death, — In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner 
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may  be  required  to  state  whether  certain  appearances  found  in  1 
brain  of  a  deceased  person  do  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existei 
of  insanity  or  imbecilily.     Such  a  question  is  only  likely  to  ar 
in  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  past  existence  of  insanity  from  o 
testimony  may  be  disputed.     (Case  of  Stviz,  Prerog.  Oourty  186 
The  appearances  commonly  met  with  on  an  inspection  of  the  he 
are — tnickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  close  adhesions  of  1 
dura  mater  (the  lining-membrane),  with  great  congestion  of  1 
pia  mater,  and  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  or  im 
membrane  of  the  brain.     There  is  a  general  fulness  of  the  bla 
vessels  of  the  brain  with  remains  of  old  cysts,  hardened  depoai 
or  even  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
f erences  from  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the  brain  m 
however  be  drawn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  tl 
necessarily  indicate  insanity ;  nevertheless,  such  chronic  chanj 
must  be  considered  as  likely  to  produce  greater  or  less  derangemi 
of  the  mental  functions  ;  but  the  actual  degree  in  which  the  impi 
ment  is  alleged  to  have  existed,  ought  properly  to  be  determined 
evidence  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life, 
a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chinirgi 
Society  in  April  1865,  there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appc 
ances  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  290  ina 
patients.     In  226  cases  the  pia  mater  was  infiltrated ;    in  ! 
eflfusion  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricles ;  in  184  fulness  of 
bloodvessels  in  the  brain  or  membranes  was  observed  ;  in  117 
arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque  ;  in  64  the  col 
of  the  brain  appeared  changed  from  its  natural  hue  ;    in  51 
bloody  points  {puncta  cruenta)  were  large  and  numerous  upon 
cut  surface  of  the  medullary  substance  ;  while  in  40  instances  bl 
was  effused,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  within  the  cranii 
This  effusion  had  evidently  been  the  immediate  cause  of  deatl 
most  of  the  patients.     From  these  data  it  appears  that — ^fi 
infiltration  of  the  pia  mater ;  secondly,  effusion  of   fluid    in 
ventricles  ;   and  thirdly,   fulness  of  the  cranial  vesselSy    are 
principal,  as  also  the  most  frequent  diseased  alterations  of  stract 
observed  in  patients  who  die  whilst  suffering  under  symptonu 
mental  disorder. 
As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the   insanit] 

S'ven,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  these  results  to  special  in^ta?)' 
i.  the  case  of  Boherts  v.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Ass.,  181 
the  main  question  was  whether  certain  appearances  in  the  bi 
and  its  membranes  did  or  did  not  indicate  disease  of  long  stand 
as  well  as  insanity  at  the  particular  date  at  which  a  will  was  mi 
Dr.  ConoUy  and  I  considered  that  the  appearances  were  not 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  testator  was  sane  at 
time  of  making  his  will.  ( '  Journal  of  Psychological  Med.'  i 
1864,  p.  673.) 
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CHAPTER  62. 

MEDICO-LRGAL  QUESTIONS     IN    BELATTON    TO    THE   INSANE. — ^APPLICATION   Of 

RESTRAINT. — UXBGAL  IMPOSITION  OF  RESTRAINT. — ^YIOLENCB  OP  TEMPER. 

CERTIFICATES   OF   INSANITY. — ^RXTLES  FOR  THE  DISCUARQB   OF  LUNATICS. 

Among  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  insanity  are  the  following  : — ^A  practitioner 
may  be  required  to  say  whether  a  person  affected  with  the  malady 
should  or  should  not  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum, — whether  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by  interdiction,  or  whether 
he  is  so  completely  cured  of  his  malady  as  to  justify  his  liberation 
from  confinement.  Then  again  medical  evidence  may  go  far  to 
determine  whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged  lunatic 
should  be  set  aside  ;  whether  a  marriage- contract  or  debt  should 
be  annulled ;  and  lastly,  whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed 
by  a  person  while  labouring  under  insanity, — a  question  involving 
either  the  life,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  the  perpetual  im- 
prisonment of  a  person  accused  of  crime. 

Application  of  restraint* — By  restraint  in  a  legal  sense,  we  are 
to  understand  the  placing  of  attendants  to  watch  or  control  the 
actions  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  or  his  forcible  removal  from  friends 
or  relatives  with  or  without  the  confinement  of  his  person  by 
physical  force.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  will  justify  a 
practitioner  in  appljring  restraint  to  the  insane?  The  law  has 
given  great  power  in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but,  owing  to  certain  abuses,  the  power  has  been  of  late 
years  much  restricted  by  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most 
medico-legal  writers  agree  that  we  are  not  justified  in  ordering 
restraint  except  when,  from  symptoms  witnessed  by  ourselves,  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend  that  ^  lunatic  will  xnjwre  himself  or 
others  in  person  or  property.  It  is  then  not  sufficient  to  seek  merely 
for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  delusion,  but  to  determine 
how  far  that  delusion,  if  present,  affects  the  conduct  of  the  person. 
The  real  question  is  whether  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  imminent 
danger.  Unless  the  delusion  is  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  patient  or  his  friends  may  be  injured  by  his  insane  conduct, 
careful  superintendence  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  closest 
restraint.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  44,  p.  1061.)  The  act  of  resorting  to  restraint  on  all  occasions, 
has  been  justified  on  the  principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of 
a  patient  by  removing  his  delusion.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
subject  has  reference  to  medical  practice  and  not  to  legal  medicine. 
It  may  be  urged  with  more  plausibility,  that  by  withholding^ 
restraint  in  incipient  cases,  mischief  may  be  done  by  the  lunatic  to 
himself  or  others,  and  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  interfere  ;  but 
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even  hete  careful  superintendence  may  render  dose  confinement 
unneceasaiy. 

The  legal  role  for  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  person, 
which  restraint  alwim  implies,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephen  :  '  There  is  a  normal  state  in 
which  all  human  creatures  id  on  the  same  principles,  and  the 
general  meaning  of  sanity  is,  that  the  person  conducts  himself  in 
this  nomJmi^er ;  th/t  h^  is  aoqaaintod  with  the  circumstance 
by  which  he  is  surroimded ;  that  he  has  objects  in  view  in  his 
actions,  and  that  he  regulates  his  conduct  with  Teierance  to  them 
and  to  the  general  considerations  which  affect  matters  of  that 
class.'  ('  Greneral  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  pp.  87 
et  seq.)  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a 
medical  man  that,  before  he  employs  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  law  to  confine  a  person  who  is  said  to  be  mad,  he  should 
well  consider  what  lawyers  imply  by  the  term  ^madness,'  in  a 
practical  sense.  As  defined  by  Mr.  Stephen,  it  means  C4>tuiuei 
of  a  certain  character — ^not  as  it  is  usually  interpreted  by  medical 
men,  a  certain  disease  of  the  brain  the  existence  of  which  is  specu- 
lative, but  one  of  the  effects  of  which,  if  present,  is  to  produce 
such  conduct.  In  examining  an  alleged  lunatic,  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  placed  in  confine- 
ment, his  conduct  must  therefore  be  compared  with  that  of  other 
men  in  a  normal  state  :  and  here,  in  order  to  constitute  sane 
behaviour,  we  must  look  for  a  generic  and  not  for  a  specific  re- 
semblance. Any  degree  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  folly  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  sane  conduct  in  a  legal  sense.  The  power  of 
restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  such  cases  as  these ; 
they  are  properly  under  certain  circumstances  amenable  to  the 
criminal  law.  An  ignorant,  vicious,  or  foolish  man  may  do  a 
great  amoimt  of  mischief,  but  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice  and  free- 
dom of  action ;  and  if  from  folly  or  depravity  he  selects  a  bad 
course,  he  is  not  therefore  insane,  but  is  as  much  responsible  for 
his  actions  as  a  sane  man  who  prefers  a  good  course.  Such  a 
man  should  not  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  or  confined  in  an  asylum 
under  a  medical  certificate.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  line  which  separates  acts  of  depravity  from  those  of  in- 
sanity ;  but  medical  men  have  not  been  in  many  cases  sufiiciently 
cautious  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  distinction.  Lawyers  look 
closely  to  condAui  as  the  chief  ground  of  interference  with  personal 
liberty  :  the  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
usual  behaviour  of  a  normally  sane  person  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  examining  a  person  proposed  to  be  placed  under  restraint, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  conf  oimd  acts  depending  on  violence  of 
temper  with  those  which  proceed  from  unsoimdness  of  mind,  i 
man  may  have  always  had  a  violent  temper,  subject  to  occasionai 
fits  of  aggravation  ;  but  this  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
mental  diaeaae.  In  otder  to  determine  whether  the  acts  of  a  person 
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he  due  to  violent  temper  or  inBimity,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain 
what  may  have  been  his  natural  habits.  The  great  feature  of 
insanity  is  change  of  charcuAer — a  man  who  is  really  insane  is 
different  from  what  he  has  previously  been  ;  but  it  may  be  proved 
of  a  violent-tempered  man  that  he  has  always  been  the  same. 
The  greatest  abuses  of  the  restraint-system  have  been  chiefly  ob- 
served in  respect  to  monomania,  where  i>ersons  have  been  forcibly 
imprisoned  and  confined  in  asylums,  because  they  entertained 
some  absurd  delusions,  over  which,  however,  they  had  so  great  a 
power  of  control  as  to  render  it  somewhat  diflicult  even  for  a 
shrewd  and  experienced  examiner  to  detect  them.  When  at  last, 
after  many  hours'  cross-examination,  the  existence  of  a  delusion 
has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been  looked  upon  as 
furnishing  matter  for  triumph  and  exultation  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Conolly 
justly  remarks,  one  point  in  these  cases  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  namely, — What  possible  injury  could  have 
resulted  to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from  the  existence  of  a 
delusion  over  wluch  he  had  such  complete  control  and  mastery  as 
to  render  it  a  most  laborious  task  to  obtain  any  evidence  whatever 
of  its  existence  ?  (*  Indications  of  Insanity.')  It  may  be  freely 
admitted  that  where  delusion  does  exist,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  must  be  more  or  less  disordered  in  all  its  faculties ; 
but  such  patients  require  only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  impri- 
sonment in  an  asylmn.  The  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  the  least  power  of  self-control.  The 
forcible  removal  of  a  person  from  his  home  to  a  limatic  asylum, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate 
interference  necessary  on  the  ground  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity, 
is  unjustifiable  in  law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the 
removal  in  a  serious  responsibility.  In  cases  of  incipient  insanity 
such  interference  would  not  be  legally  justifiable,  and  a  practitioner 
placing  restraint  on  a  x>erson  so  situated,  might  find  himself  a 
defendant  in  an  action  for  damages. 

In  Hiil  V.  Fhilp  the  judges  decided  that  a  medical  man,  when 
called  upon  to  give  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  person, 
may  act  upon  the  directions  of  a  wife,  but  that  the  directions  must 
be  considered  as  only  guiding  his  judgment,  and  not  as  absolutely 
dictating  to  him  and  justifj^ng  his  proceedings;  that  he  is  stiU 
bound  to  exercise  his  own  professional  knowledge  and  discretion  so 
far  as  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  or  adopting  any  course  which 
might  be  injurious  to  the  patient.  A  mescal  man  is,  therefore, 
ultimately  responsible  for  his  treatment  of  a  lunatic :  no  person  can 
give  him  authority  to  do  that  which  is  not  in  accoroance  with 
general  practice  or  the  necessity  of  the  case.  (For  a  report  of  this 
case,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  dedsion,  see  the  '  Legal 
Examiner,'  May  29,  1852,  pp.  307,  318.)  In  8coU  v.  Wakem 
(Guildford  Summer  Ass.,  1862),  the  defendant,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, was  sued  for  damages  in  placing  under  restraint  and 
without  necessity  or  authori^,  a  man  labouring  under  delirium 
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tremens.  In  this  case  the  wife  denied  that  she  had  given  any  aut 
rity  for  interference,  and  on  this  point  her  evidence  conflicted  in 
that  of  the  defendant,  the  medical  man  whom  she  had  consult 
Fortunately  the  facts  proved  were  adverse  to  her  statement ; 
in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  med 
man  to  have  a  written  authority  for  such  proceedings,  bearing 
mind  that  he  does  not  exceed  what  is  necessary,  prox>er,  or  uf 
for  the  treatment  of  the  person  ;  and  on  this  he  must  always  ez 
cise  his  own  judgment,  irrespective  of  the  opinions  or  suggest] 
of  others.  Medical  men,  even  when  acting  most  conscientiousl; 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  cannot  hope  to  escape  harassing 
vexatious  actions  when  they  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  casei 
deliriimi  tremens.  The  peculiarity  of  this  disorder  is  that,  ^ 
the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear,  and  thus  medical  evidence  ] 
be  easily  procured  to  show  that  the  person  was  in  a  sane  stat 
mind  and  not  in  a  condition  to  justify  any  interference  with 
personal  liberty,  either  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  impositio 
restraint. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  for 
prevention  of  undue  violence  or  frequency  in  the  applicatio 
restraint,  the  law  compels  the  keepers  of  asylums  to  enter  : 
book  a  report  of  each  case  or  of  each  occasion  on  which  any  me 
nical  restraint  is  resorted  to.  An  omission  to  make  this  entry 
misdeineanour  :  and  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  two  n 
cal  men  were  convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  under  resti 
without  having  made  the  proper  entries  required  by  law.  {Be* 
Maddock  :  see  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  47,  p.  550  ;  and  a  paper  on 
*  Use  and  Abuse  of  Kestraint,'  in  the  *  Jour.  Psychol.  Med.'  1 
p.  240.) 

Certificates  of  iiisanity. — It  will  here  be  necessary  to  state 
circumstances  which  require  the  attention  of  a  practitioner  % 
he  is  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity,  wherel 
person  may  be  placed  in  confinement  in  an  asylum.  The 
which  specially  refer  to  this  subject  are  the  16  &  17  Vict,  o 
and  97.  These  Acts,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1 
November  1853,  are  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes  on  the  i 
lution  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.  Their  provision 
very  stringent,  both  with  respect  to  medical  men  who  sign  cc 
cates,  and  those  who  keep  asylums  for  the  reception  of  luni 
According  to  s.  74,  c.  97,  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  rea 
into  or  detained  in  any  asylum  without  an  order  from  some  pi 
(generally  the  nearest  relative)  and  two  medical  certificates,  v 
must  be  signed  by  two  physicicmsy  surgeons^  or  apothecaries  m 
partnership  or  an  assistant  to  the  other,  and  each  of  whom 
separately  from  the  other  have  i)er8onally  examined  the  persi 
whom  it  relates  not  more  than  seven  clear  days  prHvUnisly  U 
reoeptioii  oi  sivich  person  into  such  asylum.  These  certificates 
not  De  filled  up,  i^^^,  vcA  da.^^  on  the  day  of  examination 
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the  examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made  in  eveiy  case  within 
seven  dear  days  before  admission. 

It  follows  that,  no  certificate  is  valid  if  signed  (a),  by  a  non- 
registered  practitioner,  (6)  by  the  partner  or  assistant  of  the  person 
signing  the  other  certificate,  (c)  by  the  person  who  signs  the  order 
(for  admission),  or  by  his  father,  brother,  son,  partner  or  as- 
sistant, and  lastly  that  a  certificate  becomes  invalid  and  useless,  if 
the  reception  does  not  take  place  within  seven  clear  days  from  the 
day  of  the  medical  examination  on  which  the  certificate  is  granted. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of 
private  patients  : — 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  (duly  registered)  physician  or  surgeon 
or  apothecary  [here  set  forth  the  qualificaiion],  and  being  in  actual 

E practice  as  such,  hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the  day  of         ,  at 

here  insert  the  street  and  number  of  the  house  (if  any\  or  other  like 
particulars],  in  the  county  of  &c.,  separately  from  any  other 
medical  practitioner,  personally  examined  A.  B.,  the  person  named 
in  the  accompanjdng  statement  or  order,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  is 
a  lunatic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind],  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained  under  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  that  I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the  following 
grounds,  viz.  : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  [here  slate  the 
facts], 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity,  communicated  to  me 
by  others  [here  state  the  information,  and  from  whom], 

(Signed)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 
Dated  this       day  of      ,  One  thousand  eight  himdred  and 

Under  s.  10,  c.  96,  no  person  can  be  received  into  any  registered 
hospital  or  licensed  house,  or  as  a  single  patient,  under  any  certifi- 
cate which  purports  to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated  by 
others.  A  medical  certificate  may  be  amended  if  incorrect  or 
defective.  No  medical  man  can  receive  as  a  boarder  in  his  house 
any  insane  x>erson,  whether  for  medical  treatment  or  otherwise, 
unless  he  has  previously  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  two  other  medical 
men.  The  certificate  is  invalid  if  signed  by  the  person  who  takes 
the  charge  or  who  receives  a  percentage  on  or  is  otherwise  in- 
terested m  the  payments  for  the  patient.  No  medical  man  can 
receive  a  single  patient  into  his  house  on  a  certificate  signed  by 
himself,  or  by  his  father,  brother,  son,  partner  or  assistant.  In 
January  1861  a  medical  practitioner  was  convicted  of  misdemeanour 
for  thus  receiving  illegaUy  a  lunatic  patient.  (Reg,  v.  KeUy,  0. 0. 0. 
Jan.  29,  1861.)  This  was  a  dear  breach  of  tiie  regulations.  The 
defence  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  this  was  no 
answer  to  the  charge,  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  28,  1861, 
p.  105  ;  and  '  Lancet,'  Feb.  9, 186],  p.  161.) 
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Dr.  Millar,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  the  supe 
tendent  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  Tery  fe' 
the  certificates  which  are  brought  with  private  patients  ai«  < 
rectly  filled  up,  notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  instructi< 
The  omission  of  particulars  apparently  of  no  importance  has  oi 
caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  Olegal ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  ii» 
to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to  this  gentleman, 
committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  statmg  the  qua 
cation  which  empowers  the  medical  practitioner  to  practise.  I 
not  imusual  for  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  up  with  the  wc 
'physician,'  'surgeon,*  or  'apothecary,*  instead  of  inserting 
gualification  which  enables  him  to  practise  in  any  of  those  ca 
cities.  2ndly.  Omitting  the  address  of  the  house  at  which  the 
amination  was  made.     If  there  should  be  no  number  to  the  hoi 

it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  'At  the  dwelling-house  of , 

street,  village,  &c.*    3rdly.     Omitting  the  address  and  o< 

pation  of  the  person  examined.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  accord 
to  Dr.  Millar,  an  omission  of  one  of  these  three  simple  and  obvi 
particulars,  occurs — a  degree  of  carelessness  not  ci^ditable  to 
profession.  Medical  men  no  doubt  err  from  regarding  them 
having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  pati< 
(See  Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,*  p.  78.) 

By  s.  13,  c.  96,  a  medical  practitioner  who  gives  a  false  oer 

cate,  or  any  person  not  being  a  registered  physician,  surgeon 

i  apothecary  in  actual  practice,  who  gives  a  certificate  as  such,  is 

f  clared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.     For  any  act  done  b 

registered  medical  practitioner  contrary  to  any  of  the  proviaionj 
f   ,  the  Act  (although  not  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanour),  he   is  a 

^  '  jected  for  each  proved  ofifence  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

f  !  s.  36  the  words  *  physician,'  '  surgeon,'  or  *  apothecary  *  shall 

spectively  mean  one  duly '  licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  s 

by  or  as  a  member  of  some  College,  University,  Company,  or  In 

'  i  tution,  legally  constituted  and  qualified  to  grant  such  autho] 

^  .  or  licence  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  one  who  wai 

practice  as  an  apothecary  in  England  or  Wales  on  or  before  the 

day  of  August  1815,  and  being  in  actiial  practice  as  such  physid 

surgeon,  or  apothecary.'    (16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  96,  s.  36.)     The  < 

i  tificates  of  Irish  medical  practitioners,  provided  their  names  are 

the  register,  are  valid  for  the  confinement  of  lunatics  examinee 
England  and  Wales,  and  those  of  registered  English  practitioi] 
are  valid  for  the  reception,  in  asylums,  of  limatics  examined 
Ireland.  A  special  Act  has  been  passed  for  Scotland  (20  &  21  Y 
c.  71):  and  by  sections  34  and  35  the  rules  regarding  these  oe 
ficates  are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  statute. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  issued  the  following  re 
for  the  medical  examination  of  alleged  lunatics  :  '  The  patient  m 
not  be  medically  examined  in  the  house  where  he  is  to  remain  ] 
on  the  premises.  Should  he  have  been  living  in  the  house'  p 
Tioualy  to  log8Aiz^t\i^<^tvBx\S^^'UiQ  date  of  adimssion  given  in  \ 
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notice  of  admission  should  be  that  of  the  day  whereon  he  returns 
to  the  house  after  signature  of  the  order,  medical  examinations, 
and  signature  of  the  certificates. 

'  Should  it  become  necessary  to  obtain  fresh  certificates  the  pa- 
tient should,  as  above,  be  removed  for  examination.  In  this  case, 
and  where  a  fresh  order  has  been  required,  a  fresh  notice  of  ad- 
mission must  be  transmitted. 

*  Certificates  signe<^  or  foimded  on  medical  examinations  made, 
elsewhere  than  in  England  or  Wales  (the  extent  of  the  Commission- 
ers* jurisdiction)  are  not  accepted  as  a  valid  authority  for  the  de- 
tention of  a  patient  within  that  jurisdiction.' 

A  medical  practitioner  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to 
the  signing  of  certificates  for  the  confinement  of  persons  who  may 
be  labourmg  under  harmless  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in 
monomania  with  a  homicidal  or  a  suicidal  propensity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  applying  some  degree  of  restraint,  for 
here  the  necessity  is  imminent.  If  a  remarkable  change  has  sud- 
denly taken  place  in  the  character  of  a  person, — ^if  he  has  become 
irritable,  outrageous,  or  threatened  personal  violence  to  any  one, — 
or  if  he  has  recklessly  endan^red  the  interests  of  himself  and  family, 
he  is  undoubtedly  a  fit  subject  for  restraint.  (See  Pagan,  op.  cit. 
p.  75. )  The  more  he  approaches  to  this  condition,  the  less  difficulty  we 
shall  have  in  coming  to  a  decision,  and  in  a  really  doubtful  instance 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  employing  temporary  restraint ;  since, 
although  the  person  is  thereby  deprived  of  liberty,  it  is  better  that 
this  should  happen  than  that  he  or  his  friends  should  incur  the  risk 
of  suffering  severely  by  his  insane  conduct. 

The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  provides  that  in  cases  of  emergency  a 
person  (not  a  pauper)  may,  imder  special  circumstances  (these  being 
stated  in  the  order),  be  received  into  a  house  or  hospital  upon  & 
certificate  signed  by  one  medical  practitioner  only,  provided  that 
within  three  days  two  other  such  certificates  are  signed  by  two  other 
medical  practitioners  not  being  connected  with  such  house  or  hospi- 
tal, upon  a  like  examination.  The  detaining  of  a  person  upon  one 
medical  certificate  only  beyond  the  period  of  three  days,  without 
such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  keeper  of  the 
house  or  hospital.  By  s.  67,  c.  97,  the  certificate  of  one  medical 
practitioner  only,  signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  suffice  for 
A  pauper  lunatic,  provided  the  person  has  been  previously  examined 
by  a  justice,  clergyman,  and  overseer  or  relieving  officer.  By  s.  12, 
c.  96,  no  medi(^  practitioner  who  is  interested  in  or  attends  a 
licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  father,  brother,  son,  partner, 
or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular  pro- 
fessional attendant  in,  such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  any  certi- 
ficate for  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  it.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person  cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  another,  and  yet  there  have  been  several  instances  of  its 
violation  under  these  circumstances.  In  December  1865  a  medical 
assistant  was  committed  for  trial  because  he  had  signed  the  name 
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of  the  surgeon  with  whom  he  was  livmg,  to  a  certificate  of  iiiaaiiit7 
for  the  confinement  of  a  pauper  lunatic.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  insanity  of  the  person,  and  the  plea  urged  in  defence  was  that 
the  stirgeon  whose  name  was  thus  forged,  was  in  ill-health  and  had 

flven  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign  papers  for  him.  This, 
owever,  was  no  justification  for  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  ^e  Act : 
the  words  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  that  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  In 
Beg.  V.  OgUvy,  C.C.C.,  September  1872  (*  Lancet,'  1872,  354,  467, 
499),  defendant  was  fined  fifty  pounds  for  a  breach  of  the  Lunacy 
Act — i.e.  for  unlawfully  signing  a  medical  certificate  by  representing 
that  he  was  a  registered  medical  practitioner  when  his  name  was 
not  on  the  register.  In  another  case  which  occurred  in  December 
1872,  proceedings  were  taken  against  a  medical  man  iinder  the 
following  circumstances.  He  signed  a  certificate  for  the  confinement 
of  a  woman  really  a  lunatic,  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  personally 
examined  her  on  the  9th  August  1872,  although  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  March  1869  !  Further,  it  was  proved  that  the  certificate 
was  signed  on  the  10th  of  September,  but  dated  the  ^h  of 
August !  The  medical  man  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  ten 
pounds  by  the  bench  of  magistrates.  These  glaring  examples  of  a 
departure  from  the  explicit  terms  of  the  Act  relating  to  limatics, 
should  convey  a  caution  to  medical  men  that  they  cannot  with  im- 
pimity  infringe  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  its 
violation,  so  a  medical  man  imless  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars above  mentioned,  may  easily  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution 
or  a  civil  action  ;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  spared  the  disgrace  and 
mortification  attendant  upon  either,  should  it  happen  that  the  case 
is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  law  expressly  requires  from  eadi 
medical  man  a  separate  visit,  a  separate  personal  examination 
of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certificate,  setting 
forth  the  apedal  fact  or  facts  (whether  observed  by  himself  or  derived 
from  the  information  of  others)  upon  which  his  opinion  is  based. 
Dr.  Gonolly  has  shown  that  there  are  objections  to  the  severity  di 
the  restrictions  regarding  these  certificates  ('  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,'  April  1861,  p.  127),  but  some  recent  cases  have  proved 
that  they  are  not  even  strong  enough  to  prevent  sane  persons  from 
being  wrongfully  sent  as  lunatics  to  asylums. 

Specification  of  facts. — It  will  be  observed  that  every  medical 
practitioner  signing  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  required  to  specify 
the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion  is  formed^  and  whether  such  facte 
are  derivea  from  his  own  observation  or  from  the  information  of  any 
other  person.  Medical  men  have  had  some  difficulty  in  performing 
this  duty — i.e.  in  assigning  the  fact  or  facts  upon  which  their  judg- 
ment of  the  insanity  of  a  person  was  based.  (*  Med.  Gaz.  *  vol.  36  p. 
1434  ;  and  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  What  will  constitute  the  description  of 
a  fact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This  important  question  wai 
rabed  in  t"h^  caa^  oi  ^\Meworth  (Queen's  Bench,  Nov.  17    1847). 
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An  application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  a  lunatic  on  the 
ground  that  the  medical  certificates  did  not  set  forth  the  facU  from 
which  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed  them  was  derived.  In  one, 
the  medical  man  stated  that  the  lunatic  (a  woman)  laboured  under  a 
variety  of  del/usUms^  and  that  she  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  in  the  other,  the  certifier  stated  that  he  had  formed  his 
opinion  from  the  convermtion  which  he  had  that  day  had  with  her.  It 
was  contended  that  the  statement  in  the  first  certificate  was  not  so 
much  a  fact  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  other  facts,  which  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  certificate  itself.  Lord  Denman,  in 
giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the  certificates  were 
valid — that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  delusions  of  an 
insane  person  stated  in  a  certificate.  The  statement  that  the 
lunatic  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme,  was  prim4  facie 
sufficient  to  justify  the  imputation  of  insanity,  even  if  the  certificate 
did  not  state  that  the  patient  laboured  under  a  variety  of  delu- 
sions. The  allegation  that  the  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of 
insanity  was  founded  upon  a  convermtion  with  the  alleged  lunatic, 
was  also  sufficient  to  render  a  certificate  valid.  {*  Med  6az.'  vol. 
38,  p.  932 ;  also  *  Law  Times,*  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  They, 
therefore,  refused  to  allow  the  discharge  of  the  lunatic.  This 
judgment  was  given  by  Lord  Denman,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  tiiose  eminent  judges — ^Mr.  Justice  Erie,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  dissented 
to  this  extent ; — ^he  thought  a  conoeraaiion  had  with  the  lunatic, 
could  not  be  received  as  the  statement  of  a  *  fact.'  The  judgment 
might  have  been  formed  upon  many  sufficient  facts,  but  the  surgeon 
had  not  condescended  to  state  what  those  facts  were. 

This  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  '  a  conversation  to  constitute 
a  *^  fact '' '  in  drawing  up  a  medical  certificate  has  been  reoentiy 
raised  in  a  case  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Batteson,  a  former  pupU 
(September,  1873).  This  gentienugi  having  duly  examined  an  alleged 
female  lunatic,  stated  in  his  certificate  as  a  '  fact '  indicative  of 
her  insanity,  'from  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  her,' 
following  the  decision  in  Shuttieworth's  case,  and  using  the  same 
language.  He  quoted  a  former  edition  of  this  work  as  his  authority, 
but  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  refused  to.  admit  this  case  as  a 
precedent,  and  required  that  some  fact  or  facts  should  be  distinctiy 
stated.  The  Lunacy  Acts'  Amendment  Act  (25  and  26  Vict  c.  3, 
1862,  section  37)  confers  a  power  on  the  Commissioners  to  deal 
according  to  their  own  jud^ent  with  medical  certificates,  and 

SracticalTy  to  set  aside  a  judicial  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
»ench,  such  as  that  above  given  in  Shuttieworth's  case.  Thus  it  is 
enacted  under  this  statute  that  '  Where  any  medical  certificate 
upon  which  a  patient  has  been  received  into  any  asylum,  registered 
hospital,  licensed  or  other  house,  or  either  of  such  certificates,  is 
deemed  by  the  Commissioners  incorrect  or  defective,  and  the  same 
are  or  is  not  duly  amended  to  their  satisfaction  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  reception  (by  the  superintendent  or  proprietor  of  snAK 
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asylum,  registered  hospital,  or  licensed  or  other  house)  of  a  directioii 
in  wril^ng  from  the  Commissioners  requiring  amendment  of  the 
same,  the  Commissioners  or  any  two  of  them,  may  if  they  aee  fit> 
make  an  order  for  the  patient's  discharge.' 

It  would  therefore  appear,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Coni> 
miBsioners,  a  medical  man  must  state  some  '  fact,'  i.e.  some  act  or 
deed  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  limatic,  on  which  his  opinion  ii 
based.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bendi  regarded  a  certificate  baaed 
on  'conversation'  only,  as  a  substantiid  although  not  a  litenl 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Lord  Denman  thought  ihai 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  have  all  the  delusions  stated  upon  the 
document.  Many  of  them  were  indecent,  and  many  blasphemous! 
In  spite  of  this  reasonable  objection  to  entering  into  the  details  of 
a  '  conversation,'  it  is  now  clear  that  nothing  less  than  this  wffl 
satisfy  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  A  medical  man,  therefore, 
in  drawing  up  a  certificate,  should  insert  those  parts  of  the  convert 
sation  on  which  he  relies,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  any  fact  or  fada 
in  reference  to  habits  or  demeanour,  which,  in  his  judgment,  may 
indicate  unsoundness  of  mind. 

Dr.  Millar  has  shown  how  little  the  words  'Facts  indicating 
insanity  observed  by  myself,'  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by 
many  medical  men,    who  are  lewdly   empowered   as  r^isteied 
members  of  the  profession  to  sign  these  certificates.     The  ftu^  wn 
frequently  stated  in  a  loose  and  careless  manner,  showing  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  their  meaning.     What  is  reaMj  required  by  Uw 
law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or  witnessed  by  the  medical  mai 
himself,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  non-pio> 
f  essional  man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  statement  re- 
ferred ,  was  of  unsound  mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases  avoid 
giving  as  a  fact  indicating  insanity,  any  delusion  which  might  a 
reality  have  some  foundation  in  truth.     With  respect  to  the  seoGod 
requirement  of  the  statute, — namely,  '  Other  facts  (if  any)  indbst* 
ing  insanity  communicated  by  others,' — it  may  be  observed  thai 
although  these  do  not  supersede  the  facts  observed  by  the  medid 
man  himself,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  throwing  light  upas 
the  prox)ensities  or  habits  of  the  patient,  and  thus  serve  as  a  giodf 
for  treatment.     (Op.  cit.  p.  79.)    A  medical  man  must  take  cazev 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  facts  observed  by  himself  mi^ 
the  facts  commimicated  to  him  by  others,  and  avoid  such  vagat 
expressions  as  that  he  *  thinks '  and  '  believes '  &c. 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  subject  tf 
close  and  hostile  criticism  in  Court,  a  medical  practitioner  shiwl^ 
be  fully  prepared  to  justify  the  use  of  the  terms  which  he  has  eia- 
ployed.  It  ia  therefore  desirable  that  he  should  studiously  afci^ 
any  misstatement  or  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms.  One  of  ti* 
facts  cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  in  an  old  lady  was  that  she  bft 
a  cockatoo\  lnWiecaaeof  Davies,  the  tea  dealer.  Lord  Brougham,  thei  I 
a  counsel  at  t\i<b  Xwx^tc^aoxL^XA  ^\f^»eA  the  commission  against  t^ 
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;ed  lunatic,  elicited  from  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  fact  upon 
h  he  relied  to  indicate  insanity — that  when  asked  the  question, 
Davies  did  not  know  how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket ! 
ther  relied  upon  the  fact  as  indicative  of  weak  mind,  that  the 
^ed  lunatic  had  said  he  preferred  seeing  the  people  returning 
i  Epsom  races  rather  than  the  racing  on  the  course  !  Vague  ana 
lal  facta,  which  do  not  indicate  insanity,  naturally  tend  to  pro- 
)  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  a  jury  the  very  reverse  of  that  for 
;h  they  are  brought  forward.  ThuB  in  thLs  case,  although  there 
d  be  no  doubt,  from  what  subsequently  occurred,  that  Mr. 
ies  was  a  lunatic  and  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  placed  under 
raint,  yet  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  result  of  a 
ill  cross-examination  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  weakness 
le  facts  on  which  the  witnesses  relied  to  establish  insanity,  had 
L  an  influence  with  the  jury  that  they  retiuned  a  verdict  in 
»ar  of  the  lunatic,  and  for  a  time  he  was  considered  as  the  un- 
py  victim  of  an  unjust  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  mother 
other  relatives.  In  a  case  referred  to  by  Ihr.  Bucknill,  one  of 
medical  men  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
hat  time  undoubtedly  insane,  had  stated  as  facts  observed  by 
9elfy  that '  his  (the  patient's)  habits  were  intemperate,  and  that 
lad  squandered  his  property  in  mining  speculations.  But  on 
B-examination  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
',  the  only  act  of  intemperance  he  had  actually  observed  was  the 
ent's  drinking  one  glass  of  beer,  and  that  the  squandering  of 
)erty  was  the  loss  of  what  was  to  him  a  mere  trifle  in  a  mining 
rulation,  which  eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  one! 
liar's  *  Hints  on  Insanity,'  1861,  p.  187.)  Counsel  properly 
I  a  medical  practitioner  strictly  to  the  common  and  accepted 
ning  of  the  words  which  he  uses.  If  strong  points  are  not 
hcoming,  the  proof  of  insanity  must  fail.  Weak  points  generally 
V  a  wei£  case  and  should  never  be  brought  forward  or  employed 
i  prudent  witness. 

.  medical  man  is  not  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
isible  duty  of  signing  certificates  of  insanity  ;  but  if  he  does 
ertake  it,  he  must  peif orm  it  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary 
I.  If  he  certifies  that  a  person  is  labouring  under  delusions,  he 
it  take  care  that  he  imderstands  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
kt  are  the  delusions  :  and  admitting  that  he  is  correct  in  believ- 
from  his  own  observation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
ent,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  justify  restraint 
mprisonment  in  an  asylum,  the  law  looks  always  to  the  imme- 
e  influence  of  these  delusions  upon  conduct. 
1  reference  to  the  important  question  of  medical  responsibility, 
following  observations  were  made  by  the  learned  judge  in  the 
I  of  HaU  V.  Semple  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1862)  :— *  The  true  ground  of 
plaint  is  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  want  of  due 
>  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  thrown  upon  him  ;  and  I  think 
}  if  a  x)er8on  assumes  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  under  t&a& 
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^«^>^.|r  ^2«t  J^>per  erinnintfaciP  <jr  flnqmneft 

■kill  2JJ.  rada  »  BujcnitT. — if  he 
dmita^^  «xtfRM3i  v>  the  putj  Ukeretn-,  be  is  laUe  to 
it  ii  U/  tidft  I  desrt  U/  dlirbct  toot  psrciciilB'  i 
iA  i&w,  if  »  jMiHynil  nuai  itttw  mider  tJus 

X:it'4  »  certiSoEU;,  vnikCAn  Tnakmg  dut  sod  proper 
Jb  k  ZD4^ixal  xuA  QZidcr  mc&  cutuiustukoes  K^^kxt 
in  ikifc  ex4;rciM;  of  iLe  extnaxtest  pcMsiUe  care  bat  in  t 
ordiiiWT  care,  to  thmi  be  is  ^r°^  '^-^  cii]^»bi£r  iMig^igcnoe 
diKM;.  tbcA  JA  MCUfm  tlQ  Ue  lyMTiKi  bun.  altboogji 
been  Zi/^  ijii|«vj|i«ir  lucHiTe,  aod  tbe  ooti&ate  mar 
bis  kjtffwltkgt.*     In  tbii  caae  tbe  jnrr  fcnznd  a 
plaintiff, — tbat  tbe  onti&cmte  was  antme  in  efie 
DMfD  Mipwd  vitiKmt  prr4«r  examinatioii  and  inq 
pix/b^/u;  came. 

DMtarg^  of  lunaiyu. — In  fccming  an  of»nion  relatzTe  to  lb» 
pfY/j/riety  ^/f  diacbarging  a  yermm  wbo  baa  oooe  been  ^'inMfiifc**!  m 
•  lunatk  in  an  aajlum,  it  ii  piroper  to  examine  tbe  partioalan  of  \m 
CMi^  With  tbe  aauje  caotion  as  if  tbe  object  were  to  rirmfif^  fc^i^  for 
tbe  first  time .  Tbe  rjae«(tion  of  liberation  ii  commonlj  umIim^imI, 
like  that  (A  restraint,  to  cases  of  mania  and  monommiia.  It  mar 
•o  baj^pen  tbat  tbe  person  bas  a  Indd  interral  at  the  *™m>  of 
exaxfji  nation,  in  wbicb  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  hkkv  tbm 
one  viKit.  <^>ne  wbo  bas  been  guilty  of  a  beinoos  crime  fika  muids, 
ab/^uld  never  on  any  pretence  be  discharged.  There  are  often  latf 
lucid  intervals  in  homicidal  mania,  and  it  is  impoasible  to  be  oeiiaiB 
that  the  disease  is  entirely  removed.  If  the  person  baa  manifeited 
the  least  disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be  extremely  caotaoos  is 
liberating  bim  :  for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfuUy  oonoesded  undtf' 
a  cheerful  exterior.  We  cannot  always  test  the  proiniety  o£  giasfe' 
ing  liherati<m  by  the  lightness  of  the  offence  for  wbich  a  cnminal 
lunatic  has  been  oonfinc^d.  The  circumstances  under  wbidi  tks 
most  trifling  offence  has  been  committed,  may  show  tbat  the  mind 
is  wholly  unsettled  with  regard  to  moral  responsibility : 
lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when  there  is  a 
provement  in  their  language  and  deportment. 

The  IGth &  17th  of  Victoria,  a  97,  haspbced  certain 
on  the  {Xiwer  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  sa.  83  and  841^  tks 
penKin  originally  signing  the  order  which  is  required  in  addxtioa 
it)  the  medical  certificates,  may  write  an  order  for  diachazge  cr 
removal ;  but  under  s.  85  this  order  is  of  no  effect,  if  a  mfrdifl 
practitioner  certify  that  in  his  opinion  such  patient  la  dangeioiis 
and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  grounds  on  wbidt  his 

X'  iir>n  is  founded,  unless  the  Commissioners  or  Viaitoni  *l>^n, 
r  the  production  of  such  certificate,  give  their  oonaent  in  writi^y 
ior  tbe  removal  or  diacbarge  of  sucb  patient.    Under  other  chune^ 
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additional  powers  of  discharge  are  given  to  the  Oommissioners  and 
Visitors,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  leave  the  control  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  professional  men.  These  powers  of 
discharge  do  not,  however,  apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics,  or  to 
those  found  insane  under  a  Commission  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  63, 

LrNATICS     AS    WITNBSSKS.  —  IirrXRDICTIOK.  —  COXUISSIOirS     OF    LT7NACT 

EXAMINATION  OF  ALLEGED   LUNATICS. — MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  TESTS  OF    COX- 
PETBNCT. CONFLICT  OF  EVIDENCE  AND   OPINION. 

Lunatics  <u  Witnesses, — In  regard  to  the  testimonial  capacity  of 
lunatics,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  that  a  lunatic  who 
labours  under  delusions,  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  a  medical 
practitioner  is  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any  transaction  that 
'happened  before  his  eyes,  and  who  appears  to  understand  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  may  be  called  as  a  witness.  {Beg,  v.  HiUy 
'  Denison's  Crown  Cases,'  2,  p.  254.)  The  rule  laid  down  by 
iBaron  Parke  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  :  it  is  for  the  judge  to 
say  whether  the  evidence  of  the  witness  is  admissible,  and  then  his 
credibility  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 

Interdiction. — By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving 
of  a  person  labouring  under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  rights ;  in 
other  words,  preventing  him  froinexercising  any  control  or  manage- 
ment over  his  affairs.     It  may  oe  with  or  without  restraint,  for 
one  condition  does  not  necess^*ily  imply  the  other  although  there 
is  a  popular  idea  to  the  contrary.     In  Be  Smith  (June  1862)  an 
order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity, 
and  in  affirming  the  order,  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  made  the 
following  statement  :—*  It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea,  but  too 
generally  entertained  by  persons  (common  persons)  in  different 
stations  of  life,  that  the  finding  by  a  jury  that  a  person  is  of  un- 
sound mind  necessarily  involves  an  inteif  erence  with  his  personal 
freedom  :  it  does  not.     The  Court  places  no  further  restramt  upon 
a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  I  would  refer  to 
I      the  fact  that  there  are  several  lunatics  living  under  the  protection 
I      of  the  Court,  who  reside  in  their  own  houses  with  large  establish- 
ments.' 
I  When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  im- 

i  posed  upon  by  others,  or  is  guilty  of  foohsh  and  extravagant 
I  acts,  whereby  his  property  is  wasted,  a  Commission  is  commonly 
I  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
I  he  be  '  compos '  or  *  non  compos  mentis,'  This  writ  is  well  known 
I  under  the  name  of  '  de  lunatico  inquirendo, '  Before  it  can  be  issued 
i  it  is  necessary,  among  other  matters,  that  there  should  be  affidavits 
I  made  by  two  or  three  physicians  or  surgeons,  certifying  to  the 
'      insanity  of  the  person.     It  has  been  already  explained  that  tha 
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object  of  the  Commission  is  to  determine  whether  the  incapacity 
to  manage  affairs,  is  owing  to  some  mental  defect  or  disorder,  and 
not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity — otherwise  all 
wealthy  minors  and  infirm  persons  might  be  improperly  deprived 
of  the  control  of  their  property.  Formerly  CommisBiona  were  not 
issued  unless  it  was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed — ^for 
weakness  of  mind  or  imbecility  was  not  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  legal  interference.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  ^  unsound- 
ness of  mmd  with  incompetency '  being  all  that  the  law  requires  to 
be  established.  Thus  then,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  manis, 
monomania,  or  dementia  is  not  now  the  question,  but  whether  the 
party  be  compos  or  non  compos  mentis  :  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be 
to  a  degree  to  prevent  him  from  controlling  his  property  with  care- 
ful and  provident  management.  There  was  a  strange  contradiction 
in  our  system  of  jxuisprudence  some  years  ago.  A  person  who  had 
a  delusion  on  a  particular  subject,  although  not  affectinfir  hia  social 
duties,  was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of 
his  civil  rights  merely  because  his  mental  disorder  would  fall  under 
the  definition  of  lunacy.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  had  no 
delusion,  but  great  mental  weakness,  such  as  to  incapacitate  him 
for  prox>erly  managing  his  aiSairs,  was  not  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a 
Commission  ;  since  weakness  of  mind  and  insanity  were  considered 
to  be  two  entirely  difierent  states— the  latter  alone  requiring  inter- 
ference, although  the  injurious  results  were  the  same  in  both  case«. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Commissions  have  been  usually  con- 
ducted on  so  expensive  a  scale  as  to  render  them  applicable  only  to 
the  wealthy  classes  of  society  :  and  even  here  the  expenses  attend- 
ing such  a  simple  inquiry  as  that  for  which  the  Conunission  i* 
issued,  have  been  often  of  the  most  ruinous  kind,  and  the  results 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  it  now  in  his 
power  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  before  one  or  two  commis- 
sioners, in  which  case  a  jury  is  dispensed  with.  Evidence  may  then 
be  received,  and  the  decision  left  with  the  Commissioner  or  Comnui- 
sioners  so  appointed.  The  costs  of  an  inquiry  by  this  regulation 
are  ^eatly  reduced ;  but  even  under  the  amended  law,  no  Com- 
mission of  Limacy  can  be  had  at  a  less  expense  than  601. ,  and  this 
only  in  imcontested  cases.  This  form  of  proceeding  is  now  adopted 
in  the  greater  niunber  of  cases,  so  that  out  of  575  commiaaions  in 
ten  years  only  21  were  before  juries.  The  Lunacy  Regulation 
Acts  are  the  16th  &  17th  Vict.  c.  70  (1853),  and  the  25th  &  26th 
Vict  c.  86  (August  1862).  The  last-mentioned  Act  has  greatly 
improved  proceedings  in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  in- 
justice which  formerly  prevailed.  In  order  to  shorten  these  in- 
quiries and  lessen  the  expenses,  the  order  under  s.  3  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  person  is  '  at  the  time 
of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  afiain.' 
No  evidence  on  his  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanitf 
unless  it  refers  to  a  period  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
quiry.   In  caae&  oi  can\As^d  imbecihty,  this  provision  might  ex* 
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dude  important  evidence,  but  there  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the 
judge  to  admit  it.  Section  4  allows  of  a  case  being  tried  by  a 
jury  at  common-law.  The  alleged  lunatic  is  to  be  examined  before 
the  taking  of  the  evidence,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  jury  consult  on  their  verdict.  Under  s.  12,  power  is 
given  to  the  Chancellor  to  dispense  with  commissions  in  reference 
to  persons  who  have  but  small  property,  and  there  are  in  this 
statute  other  strict  rules  regarding  the  visiting  of  lunatics  confined 
in  asylums. 

One  source  of  difficulty  on  these  occasions  is,  that  medical  wit- 
nesses are  allowed  to  be  separately  sought  out  and  summoned  by 
those  who  are  for  and  against  the  commission,  and  the  opinions 
given  by  them  often  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  are  converted  into  partisans  in  the  cause  as 
much  as  if  they  were  counsel.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a 
man  even  unknown  to  himself,  with  the  purest  intentions  and  the 
most  perfect  rectitude,  will  insensibly  lean  to  the  side  on  which  he 
has  been  consulted  or  employed.  (Pagan,  p.  301.)  The  public  are 
apt  to  infer  from  such  conflicting  opinions  emanating  from  men  of 
equal  experience,  that  the  difference  cannot  depend  essentially  on 
the  medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  that  the  question  might  be  as  well 
or  even  better  determined  by  non-professional  persons.  See  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Cumming  (*  Journal  of  Psychological  Mediciilb  '  for 
April  1852),  in  which  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  was  even 
greater  than  usuaL  A  large  portion  of  this  lady's  property  was 
spent  in  determining  by  a  verdict  that  she  was  insane  ;  and  there 
was  an  intention  that  the  remainder  should  be  expended  in  rever- 
sing the  decision,  when  the  unfortunate  lady  died  ! 

One  remedy  for  this  serious  evil  would  be,  that  medical  experts 
on  such  occasions  should  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  examine  an  alleged  lunatic  and  give  evidence  on  his 
condition  ;  they  should  be  in  all  cases  made  perfectly  independent 
of  both  parties.  At  present  they  rather  occupy  the  x>oation  o£ 
medical  counsel  than  medical  witnesses,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
one  would  be  summoned  whose  views  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  party  summoning  him ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  among  some 
solicitors — ^for  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  apparent  reason-— 
that  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions  is  a  marketable  commo- 
dity, and  may  be  purchased  at  graduated  prices!  There  are  some 
medical  men  who  appear  to  think  that  on  these  occasions  they  are 
justified  in  sinking  the  witness  in  the  advocate,  and  that  they  are 
bound  by  a  sort  of  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  case  for  the  person 
who  retains  them  :  but  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  their  position. 
An  advocate  is  not  botmd  by  an  oath  to  state  'the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;'  but  a  scientific  witness  is 
placed  under  this  sacred  obligation,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  profession  and  to  society  that  he  should  lay  aside  all  personal 
bias.  It  may  appear  an  innocent  matter  to  suppress  some  facts  and 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  others,  in  order  to  induce  a  jury  to 
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prononnoe  one  whose  mental  loiindneBS  is  in  qnestioii  to  be  per- 
fectly sane  and  competent :  but  the  same  meroenaiy  seel  wnidi 
would  thus  lead  to  the  civil  freedom  of  an  insane  peraon,  might  om 
another  occasion  be  employed  in  nnjnstly  depriving  a  sane  person 
of  his  liberty.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  medical  opinions  in 
reference  to  the  insane,  has  been  by  recent  eyents  already  much 
shaken  ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  such  opinions 
entirely  dispensed  with,  if  it  were  once  known  that  a  medical  man 
on  these  occasions  accepted  a  retaining  fee  not  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  give  ms  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  consulted  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  difiicolties  of  the 
case,  experienced  solicitors  know  that  if  they  only  search  far  enougjli 
the^  will  generally  fall  upon  some  medical  men  who  will  adopt 
their  views.  (The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  subjcict  in 
the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  voL  6,  p.  719  ;  voL  11,  p.  740  ;  and  voL  17, 
p.  816.), 

Examination  ofaUeged  lunatics, — To  determine  whether  a  person 
is  or  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction  or  deprivation  of  civil  ri^ts 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enoush  to  show  there  is 
ddiuion,  as  in  the  lighter  cases  of  monomania  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  delusion  affects  the  judgment  of  the  person, 
so  as  to  prevent  him,  like  other  men,  from  managing  his  afiQuis 
with  provident  care  and  propriety.  In  many  instances,  however, 
some  proof  of  delusion  only  is  sought  for  ;  and,  if  this  be  procured, 
it  is  hastily  inferred  that  the  person  must  be  entirely  incompetent 
to  manage  his  property.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  which 
involve  questions  of  imbecility.  In  conducting  the  defence  of  the 
Windham  case  (Dec.  1861),  Sir  Hu^^h  Cairns  was  allowed  by  lus 
medical  advisers  to  make  the  foUowmg  strange  statement  :  '  In  a 
case  of  insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,  the  mode  of  investiga- 
ting it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and 
doubt ;  but  in  a  case  of  imbecility,  where  there  is  either  no  mind  at 
all  or  next  to  none,  the  task  of  coming  to  a  right  and  just  decision 
is  comparatively  easy.'  Such  a  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the 
truth,  and  must  have  been  made  under  some  hazy  notion  that  the 
state  of  imbecility  was  identical  with  that  of  idiocy.  One  of  his  own 
witnesses  (Br.  Sutherland)  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings 
corrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  in  cross-examination,  that 
*  drawing  the  line  between  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  mind  in 
cases  of  mibedlity,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  medical 
science.' 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  alleged  limatic,  we  should 
compare  his  mind  as  it  is  with  what  it  is  proved  to  have  been  ;  and 
if  it  DO  a  case  of  supposed  imbecility,  a  proper  regard  must  be  had 
to  age,  society,  education,  and  general  conduct.  We  should  also 
consider  whether  the  person  has  been  treated  by  his  friends  and 
relations  as  a  lunatic  or  imbecile  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commis- 
sion. A  young  person  whose  education  has  been  much  neglected, 
and  who  has  never  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  money,  cannot 
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be  expected  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a 
large  property.  Questions  are  sometimes  put  on  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God,  to  one  who,  perhaps, 
never  heard  of  ethics  or  metaphysics.  Again,  mathematical  and 
arithmetical  questions,  which  would  embaj^ass  many  persons  who. 
are  set  down  as  sane  and  competent,  are  sometimes  put  on  these 
occasions.  In  one  instance  a  learned  physician  gave  evidence  on  a 
commission  that  he  found  the  alleged  imbecile  could  not  work  the 
£r8t  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  admitted  that  he  had 
always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Scotiand, 
one  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  who  said  he  had  1,200^. 
in  the  Bank,  and  received  20^.  for  interest, — How  much  was  that 
per  cent.  ?  He  said  he  could  not  tell :  he  was  no  good  hand  at 
arithmetic.  The  counsel  who  appeared  against  the  brieve  or  com- 
mission afterwards  put  the  same  arithmetical  question  to  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to  the  imbecility  of  the  party  ; 
and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed  himself  quite  imable 
to  answer  it — a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety  of  pro- 
nouncing a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  incompetent  merely  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  that  which  he  has  never  been  taught !  (Case  of  David 
Yoolow,)  If  the  capacity  to  manage  afiairs  rested  solely  upon  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  many  now  go  free  who  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately placed  under  interdiction.  This  is  rather  a  commercial  test 
of  insanity:  but  it  will  be  foimd  that  it  has  been  applied  in  a  very 
improper  manner  to  determine  the  capacity  of  yoimg  and  ill- 
educated  women.  Unless  the  questions  are  confined  to  those  sub- 
jects which  the  person  has  had  either  the  opportunity  or  inclination 
to  learn,  a  medical  witness  will  always  incur  the  risk  of  confounding 
mere  ignorance  with  imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  found  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  to  which,  with  ordinary  opportunities,  a  per- 
son has  shown  himself  capable  of  being  instructed  ;  but  too 
high  a  standard  must  not  be  assumed  as  a  test  of  capacity.  The 
mind  of  an  alleged  imbecile  should  not  be  compared  with  tiie  most 
perfect  mind,  but  with  that  of  another  person  of  average  capacity, 
of  the  same  age  and  station  in  society,  and  who  has  enjoyed  like 
opportunities  of  instruction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  sane 
persons  who  were  exactly  equal  in  mental  power :  in  some,  one 
faculty  is  prominently  developed,  in  others  another.  All  that  we 
have  to  look  for  in  these  cases  of  alleged  unsoundness  is  an  average 
degree  of  intellectual  development,  so  as  to  qualify  the  person  for 
performing  the  duties  of  his  station.  To  win  the  confidence  of 
an  alleged  lunatic  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  we  should  not 
treat  his  observations  or  delusions  with  levity,  but  rather  seriously 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  troubles  ;  we  shoiild  listen  attentively  to 
all  he  has  to  say,  for  his  suspicions  will  be  excited  by  many  ques- 
tions being  put  to  him.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  his  conclusions,  we 
should  not  contradict  him  abruptly,  but  endeavour  to  draw  him  out 
.by  asking  for  some  corroborative  evidence  of  his  statements.     Dr. 
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Millar  has  properly  advised  that,  before  yisiting  the  jntiefiiiy  we 
should  make  oiirselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  parfciciilwr 
connected  with  his  history  and  condition,  and  treat  him  as  mudi 
like  a  sane  person  as  possible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  gnspicious, 
and  quick  to  detect  any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  abo 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and,  unless  great  1»Gt  is  em- 
ployed, will  look  upon  a  medical  man  as  an  enemy.  ('  Hints  on 
Insani^,*  p.  58.)  The  patient  should  be  informed  that  hia  pero^- 
tions  are  merely  the  result  of  natural  disease  ;  it  is  useless  to  tdl 
him  that  he  is  under  a  delusion  when  his  perceptions,  although 
sometimes  exaggerated,  are  too  real  to  be  doubted.  (Op.  dt.  p.  36.) 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy 
is  in  great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the 
mind  of  the  person  is  not  fairly  examined.  One  phjrsiciaii  tests  one 
faculty,  another,  another  ;  each  has  his  own  theory  of  insanity,  and 
each  his  own  standard  of  competency.  The  witnesses  in  support  of 
the  commission  do  not  go  so  much  to  test  tlie  actual  state  of  mind  of 
the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they  deem  proofs  of  insanity :  those 
against  the  commission  take  an  opposite  course — ^they  look  only  for 
some  proofs  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefore  happen  otherwise  than 
that  different  conclusions  should  be  drawn  under  such  diffident 
modes  of  investigation.  There  is  another  point  which  requires 
attention  in  these  cases.  Persons  labouring  under  a  slight  d^;ree 
of  imbecility  are  very  soon  irritated  ;  they  are  easily  persuaded  that 
they  are  ill-used  and  persecuted  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be 
questioned  by  parties  who  are  represented  as  their  enemies,  they 
lose  their  self-command,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  answer  questions 
which  under  their  ordinary  state  of  mind  ♦hey  would  reply  to  with 
perfect  accuracy.     (Pagan,  op.  cit.  p.  302.) 

A  defective  memory  must  not  be  hastily  set  down  as  a  proof  of 
legal  unsoundness.  This  is  more  or  less  the  natural  result  of  age. 
A  man  may  not  have  a  good  memory,  and  yet  have  a  mind  sound 
enough  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A  defective  memory  in 
an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1836,  vol.  1,  p.  192.) 

A  medical  witness  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed 
by  medical  or  legal  definitions  of  insanity.  The  malady  may  not 
assume  the  form  of  limacy  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  l^al  view — ^nor  of 
mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  medical  view ; 
but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  mch  me^ital  disorder  as  to  create  cm 
incapacity  far  managing  affai/rs.  This  is  the  point  to  which  a 
medical  examiner  has  to  direct  his  attention.  Cases  of  imbecility 
present  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of 
opinion  among  medical  witnesses.  Imbecility  strictly  implies  a 
weak  or  feeble  mind,  and  this  term  is  properly  applied  to  one  who 
has  an  intellect  below  par  or  below  the  normal  average.  The 
vagueness  of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  dear 
distinction  between  legal  sanity  and  that  degree  of  mental  weakness 
implied  by  imbeca!^\:Y  ^V^dsk  would  justify  interdictioQ.     Insanity 
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in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  proved  in  these 
cases  :  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and  there  may  be  such, 
an  amount  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation. Memory,  judgment,  and  other  faculties,  although  weak,^ 
are  still  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  from  one  or  two 
interviews  only,  an  examiner  might  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the 
person  of  sound  mind  and  competent  to  manage  his  own  af&drs. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  argument  here ;  for  it  may  be  said  with 
some  truth  in  a  defence,  '  that  the  doctors  cannot  put  their  fingers, 
on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity.'  In  short,  each  fact  speci- 
fied by  them  may  be  frittered  away  with  the  remark  that  every  one 
must  have  known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a 
weak  judgment ;  who  squandered  money,  who  wasted  it  on  un- 
worthy objects,  who  hoarded  it  and  refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or 
who  lost  in  foolish  speculations,  &c.  All  this  may  be  true,  and 
yet  the  person  in  question  may  be  legally  of  unsound  mind  and 
properly  interdicted.  As  Dr.  Pagan  justly  remarks,  there  is  a 
facility  of  disposition  in  an  imbecile  or  weak-minded  person,  which 
lays  him  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artful  and  designing  ;  and 
our  conclusion  regarding  his  competency  must  therefore  be  the 
result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge  of  affairs^ 
derived  from  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.  We  have  U> 
consider  how  far  his  imperfect  mind  would  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  his  own  interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  ensure 
their  most  profitable  application,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would  pre- 
vent his  affairs  from  being  involved  in  ruin.  His  knowledge  and 
understanding  may  be  so  imperfect  that  his  property  would  neces- 
sarily run  to  waste  under  his  unassisted  controL  When  it  is  proved 
that  there  has  been  habitual  submission  to  the  dictation  of  others, 
either  from  a  long  habit  of  bein^  controlled,  from  indifference,  or 
fear — when  a  man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed  or  neglected 
by  his  servants,  and  to  be  openly  cheated  by  tradesmen, — ^these 
circumstances  furnish  evidence  of  weakness  of  mind,  and  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  293.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  when  left  to  himself  has 
managed  his  affairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propriety,  and  has 
acted  independently  of  others,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  his 
legal  competency. 

The  testamentary  capacity  of  imbeciles  may  be  tried  by  the 
same  rules.  A  man  who  is  of  such  an  easy  disposition  as  to  be 
improperly  influenced  in  the  use  of  his  property  while  living, 
may  be  equally  influenced  by  fear  or  control  to  make  an  improper 
disposition  of  it  by  his  will ;  but  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the 
will,  if  drawn  up  by  himself,  will  allow  a  fair  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  the  mental  soundness  of  the  testator.  There  is  on  these 
occasions  a  method  of  testing  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  ConoUy — namely,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  his 
j>hy8ician  or  to  some  confidential  friend.     This  plan  would  probably 
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often  succeed  in  developing  the  existence  of  a  latent  delusion,  when 
an  oral  examination  would  wholly  fail ;  the  patient  would  not  be 
led  to  suspect  that  he  was  being  subjected  to  an  examination  for  a 
hostile  purpose.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  would  be  uninflo- 
enoed  by  the  suspicion,  that  the  act  of  writing  was  to  test  the  state 
of  his  mind  ;  and  as  no  man  can  long  write  in  a  connected  iwa.ih|#it 
who  does  not  think  collectedly,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  ample 
evidence  whether  a  delusion  really  exists  in  nis  mind  or  not. 
There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  evidence  of  delusion  has  been 
derived  from  the  terms  of  a  will  or  deed  written  or  dictated  by  the 
limatic  himself,  when  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof 
by  an  oral  examination. 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  capacity  for  writing.  In  dementia,  as  there 
is  no  memory,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  same  word  is  written 
over  and  over  again.  No  person  in  a  state  of  dementia  can 
write  a  connected  sentence,  because  before  the  last  part  of  the 
sMitence  is  completed  the  first  is  entirely  forgotten.  In  imbe- 
polity  we  may  meet  with  every  variety  of  mental  defect,  but  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  generally  well  shown^by  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  in  writing.  This  method,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot 
show  whether  or  not  a  person  is  capable  of  managing  his  affiiirs  :  it 
is  a  mere  index  of  a  certain  state  of  the  mind,  and  must  be  coupled 
with  general  habits  and  conduct,  before  any  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  it  relative  to  the  propriety  of  interdiction.  It  will  often  serve 
to  detect  the  existence  of  a  delusion  when  other  means  fail.  I^. 
Forbes  Winslow  attadies  some  importance  to  handwriting  as  fore- 
shadowing the  occurrence  of  general  paralysis  with  softening  of 
the  brain.  This,  however,  refers  not  so  much  to  composition  or 
Btjle  as  to  correct  writing  and  spelling.  (Op .  cit.  p.  464.)  The  reader 
will  find  a  complete  essay  on  the  writings  of  the  insane,  and  the 
medico-legal  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  by  Dr.  Mait^,  in  the 
*  Ann.  D'Hyg.  Publique,'  1864,  vol.  1.  p.  379. 

When  a  verdict  of  insanity  is  returned  under  a  commission,  it 
must  always  represent  the  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and  by 
reason  of  that  unsoundness  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affiuzs. 
A  date  must  be  fixed  at  which  the  insanity  first  appeared,  and  this 
date  should  always  be  anterior  to  the  issuing  of  the  coinniissiim. 
If  there  are  lucid  intervals,  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  these 
should  also  be  defined. 

Among  cases  well  calculated  to  show  the  conflict  of  medical  evi- 
dence on  commissions  of  lunacy,  is  that  of  the  late  Mr,  W.  jp.  Wind- 
ham  (December  1861).  Fifteen  of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman 
petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  his  state  of  mind  on  the  ground  tK^ 
he  laboured  under  congenital  deficiency  of  intellect,  and  this  view 
was  supported  by  strong  medical  opinions  ;  on  the  other  side  it  was 
alleged  that  the  mental  condition  of  Mr  Windham,  if  below  the 
normal  standard,  was  merely  the  result  of  a  neglected  education. 
The  inquiry  lasted  thirty-three  days,  during  which  140  witnesses 
were  ox&jiiiived — ^n;)A!i^l7 ,  fifty  on  ihe  part  of  the  petitioners,  ^m^ 
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ninety  in  favour  of  Mr.  Windham,  at  a  coat  of  about  80,000^ 
There  was  no  proof  of  the  want  of  opportunity  of  education^ 
but  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  sJleged  imbecile  had  not, 
like  other  boys  of  his  age,  made  use  of  the  advantages  which  he 
had  enjoyed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  but  had  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  connection  with  that  great  public  school  It 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  that,  as  a  boy,  he  was  wholly  unlike 
other  boys,  and  when  he  attained  his  majority,  in  August  1861,. 
his  conduct  was  extravagant,  wild,  and  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  social  position.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  entirely  deficient- 
in  business  matters  ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his  unde,  one  of  the 
petitioners,  had  shortly  before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale  of 
a  piece  of  land  of  the  value  of  1,000Z.,  thereby  admitting  his  capa- 
city to  transact  business.  The  evidence  received  on  tlus  occasion 
was  allowed  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility  it  is  not  possible,  without, 
doing  injustice,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  evidence  from  a  long 
antecedent  date. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  that  the  jury,  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen  to  eight,  returned  the  foUowiujpr  verdict — *  That  Mr.  "Wind- 
ham is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
his  affairs.'  After  the  verdict  had  been  returned  pronouncing  him 
sane  and  competent,  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  acts,  ex- 
hausted a  splendid  fortune  and  became  a  bankrupt ;  i^owing  that, 
whatever  legal  soundness  of  mind  he  might  possess  in  the  opinion  of 
two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he  practically  did  not  evince  the  capacity 
which  by  their  veixlict  they  declared  him  to  possess,  of  taking  care, 
of  himself  and  his  affairs  ! 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently  put 
forward  at  this  inquiry  by  his  counsel.  Lord  Cairns,  that  this  unror- 
tunate  young  man  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  chaige  the  most 
cruel,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable  !  Insanity,  it  was  urged,  in  ike  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  his  case.  There  were 
no  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions  ;  but  as  these  are  never  met 
with  in  the  form  of  unsoundness  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham,  namely 
imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  exist- 
ence of  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind.  But  what  test  is  there  for 
imbecility  except  conduct  and  conversation  ?  There  was  no  inco- 
herency  of  language,  but  there  was  strong  evidence  of  habits  suc^ 
as  we  do  not  meet  with  among  men  of  reidly  reasonable  minds  ;  but^ 
opinions  were  divided  on  the  question,  whether  these  indicated 
unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of  eccentricity  and  moral  de- 

Eravity  from  deficient  education.  A  majority  of  ike  jury  took  the 
itter  view ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  commentingupon  this  ver- 
dict in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  1862)  said  : — 'The  law  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity,  but 
they  must  be  cases  of  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  mere  extrava- 
gance or  follies,  which  indicated  imbecility,  would  not  be  sufficient 
unless  the  imbecility  amounted  to  unsoundness  of  mind.'    Thee 
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legal  test  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  mind,  we  are  told  by  higli 
authority,  is  '  conduct.'  A  lawyer  means  by  madness  *  oondact  of 
a  certain  character,'  while  a  physician  means  by  it  *  a  certain  dis- 
ease, one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  produce  such  conduct. '  ('  Grim. 
Law  of  England,'  by  Fitzjames  Stephen,  p.  87.)  Hie  whole  eri- 
dence  against  Mr.  Windham  boro  upon  conduct,  and  &om  the  ver- 
dict we  leam  what  sort  of  conduct  does  not  constitute  unaoundneas  in 
a  legal  sense.  Thus  the  marrying  of  a  woman  of  disreputable 
character,— the  squandering  upon  her  of  14,00(M.  in  jewelry,  and  set- 
tling upon  her,  without  any  reasonable  grounds,  8001.  per  jmnnni^ 
with  other  extravagant  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  oonstitnte 
'  conduct  of  a  certain  character '  sufficient  to  render  a  man  noneom' 
pas  Tnentis  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but  if  these  acts  evince  sonndneas 
of  mind  and  a  competency  to  manage  affairs,  what  are  the  acts 
which  indicate  unsoundness  or  incompetency  t  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  that  the  physician  lookis  to  the  existence  of  a  certain 
disease  ;  but  a  physician  can  know  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
disease  of  the  brain  during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility,  except  in 
so  far  as  its  effects  may  be  manifested  by  conduct.  We  therefore 
come  round  to  the  legal  test  of  '  conduct,'  which  in  Mr.  Windham's 
case  was  considered  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  provident  man- 
agement of  a  large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune.  That  the  legal 
test  was  here  a  failure  in  affording  protection  from  wastefulness  is 
proved  by  the  result— the  loss  of  fiie  whole  property  from  reckless 
extravagance ! 

In  reference  to  this  and  other  cases,  ^doctors'  have  been  strongly 
condemned  for  not  acrreeing  among  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
insanity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  persons  of  common  sense 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  are  more  qiudified  to  judge 
of  soundness  and  unsoundness  than  medical  men.  In  the  Windham 
case,  which  elicited  these  censures,  the  jury,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  men  with  a  '  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,'  differed  from 
each  other  even  more  than  the  doctors, — the  numbers  being  fifteen 
in  favour  of  a  verdict  of  soundness  and  eight  in  favour  of  unsonnd- 
ness  of  mind  !  The  minority  felt  so  strongly  on  the  error  of  the 
verdict  of  the  majority,  that  they  specially  signified  their  dissent 
from  it  to  the  Lords  Justices  who  had  directed  the  inquiry.  This 
great  legal  question  was  therefore  simply  decided  arithmetically 
by  relative  nimibers,  15  to  8,  as  in  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament ! 

The  chief  objections  to  the  evidence  of  medical  experts  on  these 
occasions  would  be  removed,  if  they  were  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices,  and  if  they  were  thus  made  as 
independent  as  special  jurors.  So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  in 
reference  to  medical  evidence  after  this  inquiry,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  actually  proposed  to  exclude  it  altogether,  in  com- 
missions of  lunacy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  foLcts  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  su^^ested  that 
mQ  general  Bcaeii\A&&  coxkd\>iA.oTA  oi  ^x^^rts  should  fwthe  receiyed 
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as  evidence.  This  proposition,  which  would  have  been  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  insane  as  well  as  of  the  sane,  did  not 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

A  Commission  of  Lunacy  may  be  superseded,  but  the  evidence 
must  then  be  as  strongly  in  favour  of  sanity  as  it  was  before  in* 
favour  of  insanity.     The  onus  of  proof  is  then  thrown  on  the  per- 
son who  has  been  found  lunatic. 


CHAPTER  64. 

CIVIL    HESPONSIBILITT. TBSTAMENTABY    CAPAaXY. — WILLS     ICADE    BY     THB 

INSANE. — TEST  OF  CAPACITY.— BVISEKCE  OF  DELUSION. — ECCBNTEICITY. 

Testamentary  capacity.  WiUs  made  by  the  insa/iie, — Questions  in- 
volving the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  for  their 
solution.  When  property  is  bequeathed  by  a  testator  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be  alleged  by  the  relatives  that  he 
was  wholly  incompetent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  deed — 
either  from  actusd  insanity,  the  imbecility  of  age,  or  that  natural 
failing  of  the  mind  which  is  so  often  observed  to  occur  from  disease 
or  on  the  approach  of  death.  A  disponng  mind  is  what  the  law 
requires  to  render  a  will  valid,  and  this  does  not  rest  so  much  upon 
the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  as  upon  the  proof  of  competency 
or  incompetency  in  the  testator.  The  best  test  of  capacity  for  this 
act  is  that  a  man,  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will,  should  know  the 
nature  and  amount  of  his  property  and  the  just  claims  of  those  who 
are  nearly  related  to  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  attendant  on  the  state  of  the  testator's  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  is  worth  more  than  the  opinions 
of  exx>erts  or  of  witnesses  who  may  have  seen  the  testator  at  other 
times  and  imder  other  circumstances.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
1871,  2,  203.)  A  medical  man  is  frequently  of  necessity  a  witness 
to  a  will.  He  should  always  remember  that  when  he  signs  his  name 
to  it  as  a  witness,  he  is  practically  testifying  to  the  competency 
of  the  testator  to  make  it. 

Bodily  disease  or  incapacity  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will, 
unless  the  mind  is  directly  or  indirectly  disturbed  by  it.  A  man's 
mind,  imder  these  circumstances,  may  not  be  so  strong  as  in  robust 
health,  but  still  it  may  retain  a  disposing  power.  In  Hanoood  v. 
Baker y  decided  by  the  l*rivy  Council  in  1841,  a  will  was  pronoimced 
to  be  invalid  owing  to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  in  which 
the  testator  was,  at  the  time  of  making  it.  It  appears  that  he  was 
labouring  under  erysipelas  and  fever,  and  these  cuseases  had  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  drowsiness  and  stupor  which  rendered  nim 
incompetent  to  the  act.     In  the  case  of  hay  (June  1838)^  epilepsy 
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was  allei^cd  to  have  affected  the  mind  ;  a^d  in  the  case  of  NewUt 
^arch  1833),  paralysis  was  adduced  as  a  ground  of  incompetency. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  law  looks  exclnsively  to  the  actuaT 
J^fiect  of  the  bodily  disease  npon  the  mind  at  the  time  the  will  is 
made ;  and  this  is  commonly  a  question  to  be  determined  by  a  jorr 
from  the  testimony  of  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased, 
as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  medical  experts. 

Test  of  capacity. — A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and 
disposins^  mind  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  is 
performinj?,  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  consequences.  From  some 
decisions  that  have  been  made,  it  would  aopear  th^  a  state  of 
mind  for  which  a  party  might  be  placed  under  interdiction  or  de- 
nrived  of  the  management  of  his  affairs,  would  not  render  him 
incompetent  to  the  making:  of  a  will.  The  validity  of  the  will  of 
a  lunatic  was  once  allowed,  although  made  while  he  was  actually 
confined  in  an  asylum,  because  the  act  was  rational,  and  it  was 
such  as  the  lunatic  had  announced  his  intention  of  making,  soma 
years  prior  to  the  attack  of  insanity.  (Co<fhlan*s  case  ;  see  Ee 
(harden,  '  Law  Times,'  July  6,  1844,  p.  258 ;  also  the  case  of 
Carttmrightj  Mayo  on  'Medical  Testimony,*  p.  44.)  In  NicKoU 
and  Freeman  v.  Binns  (Probate  Court,  Aug.  1858),  the  question 
was  whether  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  made  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  near  Norwich,  was  executed  during  a  lucid  interval.  Thr 
jury  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  will.  The  insanity  of  a 
person  when  not  already  found  insane  under  a  commission,  must 
not  in  these  cases  rest  upon  presumption  or  probability,  but  be 
established  by  positive  proof.  The  act  of  suicide  is  often  hastily 
assumed  to  be  evidence  of  insanity  ;  but  it  would  not  be  allowed 
as  a  proof  of  this  state,  even  when  a  testator  had  destroyed  himself 
shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  will.  A  case  has  been  decided 
where  the  testator  committed  suicide  three  days  after  having 
given  instructions  for  his  will ;  but  the  act  was  not  admitted  as 
a  proof  or  even  as  a  presumption  of  insanity  at  the  time,  and  the 
will  was  pronounced  to  be  vaUd.  In  another  case,  Edtoards  v. 
Edwards  (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  testator 
had  committed  suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  will, 
and  there  was  some  evidence  of  eccentric  habits  almost  amonntin? 
to  insanity  ;  but  the  will  was  found  valid.  Suicide  is  not  deemed 
in  law  to  be  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity. 

Dehision  in  the  deed, — The  validity  of  deeds  executed  by  per- 
sons affected  with  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The 
practice  of  the  law  indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delnsioir 
in  the  mind  of  a  person  does  not  necessarily  vitiate  a  deed,  unless 
the  delusion  form  the  groundwork  of  it,  or  unless  the  most  deci- 
sive evidence  be  given  that,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  deed,  tiis 
testator's  mind  was  influenced  by  it.  Strong  evidence  is  often- 
derivable  from  the  act  itself,  especially  when  a  testator  has  drawn 
up  the  wiW  ol  \v\a  own  t^icooTd.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (July  1840) 
tiie  KocleaiM^c^  Corax^'^v^a  <StSL^^  ^^t^  in  its  decision  by  tbr 
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nature  of  the  iiiBtrtuiient.  The  testator,  it  appeared,  labonred 
under  the  extrsorduuuy  delosion  that  he  could  dupose  of  his  own 
property  to  hinuelf ,  and  make  himself  his  own  l^^tee  and  ex- 
ecutor t  This  he  had  accordinKi?  done.  The  will  was  pro- 
nounced to  he  invalid.  But  a  will  may  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
the  aurviving  relatives  of  a  testator,  and  it  may  display  some 
of  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  individual :  yet  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  void,  unless  the  testamentary  dispositions  clearly 
indicate  tliat  they  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  a 
debuion.  8ome  injustice  may  possibly  be  done  by  the  rigorous 
adoption  of  this  principle,  since  delusion  may  certunly  enter  into 
a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and  it  may  not  be  always 
in  our  power  to  discover  it  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
equitable  mode  of  construing  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Nichol,  it  is  not  necessary  in  civil  suits  to 
connect  the  morbid  imagination  with  the  act  itself ;  if  the  mind 
is  proved  to  be  unsound  the  act  is  void.  In  BoberU  v.  Ker^ke 
(Warwick  Aut  Assizes,  1864),  Lord  Wensleydale  held  that  to 
vitiate  a  will,  if  it  be  a  case  of  delirium,  the  act  must  be  traced 
to  delirioos  delusion,  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  lunacy  it  need  not  be 
traced  to  a  delusion.  la  Sharpe  v.  MacauUy  (Winchester  Ant,  Ass. 
1866),  Martin,  B.,  advised  the  jury,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  questiou  at  issue,  whether  the  testator  had  a  '  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind,' to  look  not  to  the  opinions  of  others^butto  the  man's 
own  acts  as  well  as  hia  correspoudence.  A  disposing  mind  implied 
that  a  man  understood  the  nature  of  his  property,  the  use  and 
benefits  arising  from  it,  and  had  sense  and  discretion  to  select 
persons  to  enjoy  it  after  his  death.  A  man  may  have  laboured 
under  delusions  and  have  been  confined  as  a  lunatic,  yet  at  the 
date  of  his  will  he  may  have  been  sane  and  have  had  a  disposing 
power.  The  main  question  therefore  is — Was  the  testator  of  sane 
mind  when  the  will  was  executod  t  This  may  be  deduced  &om 
direct  evidence  of  his  condition  as  well  as  from  the  provisions  of 
the  will  itself. 

Eccentricity  tn  wUU. — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometime* 
amounts  to  proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  part  of  the  testatiDr, 
or  in  the  deed  itself  ;  but  a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  drawn. 
The  will  of  an  eccentric  man  is  such  as  might  always  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him  :  the  will  of  one  labouring  under  insanity  (de- 
lusion) is  different  from  that  which  he  would  have  made  in  an 
unaffected  state — the  instrument  is  wholly  different  from  what  it 
would  once  have  been.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  in- 
sane are  eccentric  in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or  their  conduct  ; 
but  the  merely  eccentric  have  but  a  voluntary  resemblauce  to  the 
insane.  (Jamieson's  Lectures,  'Med.  GaiL'voL  46,  p.  ISO.)  They 
can  if  they  please  alter  their  conduct  and  act  like  other  persons 
neither  eccentric  nor  insane.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Probata 
Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen  observed  that  it  was  impoarible  to  define 
exactly  the  distinction  between  ecoentridty  and  insuii^,  or  to  draw 
3a 
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ihe  exact  line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  bni  far  pxactieal  pur- 
poses  we  are  able  to  say  in  a  particular  instonoe  whether  a  man  ii 
sane  or  insane. 

Wills  are  sometimes  contested  more  on  the  groond  of  eooeniricHy 
than  of  insane  delusion  ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  Coort 
will  not  interfere.  In  the  case  of  Moraan  y.  Boy»  (18S8),  it  was 
proved  that  the  testator,  by  his  will,  haa  left  a  large  tortiine  to  his 
nousekeeper.  The  will  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  it  bore  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  the  deceased  not  having  been  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  making  it  After  having  bequeathed  his  pro* 
perty  to  a  stranger,  the  testator  directed  that  his  execatora  ahoold 
^cause  some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into  fiddle-etrinss, 
— ^that  others  should  be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and  thatue 
remainder  of  his  body  should  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  opticsl 
purposes  ! '  He  further  added,  in  a  letter  attached  to  hla  will,— 
^The  world  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  aingtilaiity  or 
whim  ;  but  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  wish  my 
body  to  be  converted  into  purposes  useful  to  mankind.*  Sir  H. 
Jenner,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that  insanity  was  not  promed : 
the  facts  merely  amounted  to  eccentricity,  and  on  this  ffroond  lie 

S renounced  for  the  validity  of  the  wilL  It  was  proved  that  tlie 
eceased  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  creat  shrewdness  and 
ability  ;  that  he  not  only  did  not  laboiur  under  imbecility,  but  that 
he  had  been  always  treated  during  life  as  a  person  of  indispntaUe 
capacity  by  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL  The  best  role  to 
guide  ihe  Court,  the  Judge  remarked,  was  the  conduct  of  persons 
towards  the  deceased  ;  and  the  acts  of  his  relatives  evinced  no  dis- 
trust of  his  sanity  or  capacity  while  he  was  living.  The  deceased 
had  always  been  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits,  and  he  had  actually 
consulted  a  physician  upon  the  possibility  of  his  body  being  de- 
voted to  chemical  experiments  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mudwiy 
V.  Croft  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1843),  a  will  contested  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  but  defended  on  the  plea  of  eccentricity,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust 
said, — *  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  an  adequate  extenil 
cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the 
individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  diaordo'  of 
the  mind.' 

Within  a  recent  period  two  cases  have  come  before  the  Probate 
Court,  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  the  line  between 
eccen^oity  and  insanity  in  reference  to  wills.  Although  the  facts 
ptroved  in  reference  to  insanity  in  the  two  cases  were  somewhit 
similar,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  will  in  one  case  and  ad- 
verse to  it  in  the  other.  In  both  there  was  a  departure  from  the 
rule  which  has  hitherto  influenced  justly  the  verdicts  of  juries,  Lsl, 
in  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  testator  in  each  case  had 
managed  his  aflairs  during  life  without  any  imputation  on  bis 
sanity  or  competency,  or  any  interference  in  his  affiurs  on  the  psit 
of  relatives.  (Davis  v.  Gregory,  and  Bougkton  v.  Knight  Ptonite 
Court  l^^Z,) 
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WilU  in  semU  dementia, — ^Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia 
arising  from  extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  dis- 
puted, either  on  the  ground  of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  the  tes^ 
tator,  owing  to  weakness  of  mind,  having  been  subjected  to  control 
and  influence  on  the  part  of  interested  persons.  If  a  medical  man 
be  present  when  a  will  is  executed,  he  may  easUy  satisfy  himself  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  testator,  by  requiring  him  to  repeat  from 
memory  the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty. A  medical  man  has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  serious 
position  by  becoming  a  witness  to  a  will  without  first  assuring  him- 
self of  the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  person  making  it  (case  of 
the  I}uche88  of  Manckuter,  1854).  It  would  always  be  a  good 
ground  of  justification,  if,  at  the  request  of  the  witness,  the  tes- 
tator IB  made  to  repeat  substantially  the  leading  provisions  of  his 
will  from  memory.  If  a  dying  or  sick  person  cannot  do  this  with- 
out prompting  or  suggestion,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It  has  been  observed  on  some 
occasions,  when  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by  disease  or  infirmity 
from  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death,  and  the  person 
has  unexpectedly  shown  a  disposing  capacity.  ('  Ann.  d*Hyg.  1831, 
p.  360.)  In  DumeU  v.  Corfidd  (Prerog.  Court,  July  1844),  a  case 
in  which  an  old  man  of  weakened  capacity  had  made  a  will  in  favour 
of  his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Lushington  held  that  to  render  it 
valid,  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  not  only  of  ihe  factum  of  the 
instrument,  but  of  the  testator's  knowledge  of  its  contents.  ('  Law 
Times,'  July  27,  1844.)  In  West  v.  Sylvester  (Nov.  1864),  Sir  J. 
Wilde,  in  pronouncing  judgment  against  a  will  propoimded  as  that 
of  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  said: — 'At  the  time  she  executed 
the  will  of  October  1863,  although  for  many  purposes  she  might  be 
said  to  be  in  her  right  senses,  she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from 
that  failure  and  decrepitude  of  memory  which  prevented  her  from 
having  present  to  her  mind  the  proper  objects  of  her  bounty,  and 
selecting  those  whom  she  wished  to  partake  of  it.* 

Wills  made  by  persons  whose  capacity  during  life  has  never  been 
doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
extremis,  are  justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set  aside 
according  to  the  medical  circumstances  proved.  Many  diseases, 
especially  those  which  affect  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  likely  to  produce  a  dulness  or  confusion  of 
intellect,  under  which  a  proper  disposing  power  is  lost.  Delirium 
sometimes  precedes  death,  in  which  case  a  will  executed  by  a 
dying  person  thus  affected,  would  be  at  once  pronounced  invalid. 

In  examining  the  capacity  of  a  person  under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  avoid  putting  leading  questions — ^namely,  those  which 
suffgest  the  answers  '  yes  *  or  '  no.'  Thus,  a  dying  man  may  hear 
a  document  read  over,  and  afiirm,  in  answer  to  such  a  question, 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  but  without  understanding 
its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  a  dis- 
posing mind  :  we  should  see  that  he  is  able  to  dictate  the  provisionB. 
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of  the  document,  and  to  repeat  them  substantially  jErom  memoiy 
when  required.  If  he  can  do  this  accurately,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  possessing  complete  testamentary  capacity.  But  it  mxy  be 
objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  Buch 
an  exertion  of  memory :  the  answer  is  then  very  simple  ;  it  is 
better  that  the  person  should  die  without  a  wUl,  and  his  property 
be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  intestacy,  than  that,  throuj^ 
any  failing  of  the  mind,  he  should  unknowingly  cut  off  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  the  strongest  claims  upon  hun. 

BegtHction  of  medical  opinions, — In  an  important  case  {Bainbrig^ 
V.  Bainbrigge,  Oxford  Summer  Ass.  1850),  tried  before  Lord 
Campbell,  in  which  the  testamentary  capacity  of  a  man  was  dis- 
puted, it  was  held  that  a  medical  witness,  although  conversant  with 
cases  of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  insanity 
of  a  testator  foimded  upon  evidence  given  at  the  trial  in  his 
hearing.  (4  Cox,  '  Criminal  Cases,'  454  :  see  also  on  this  subject 
'  Med  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.)  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, however,  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and 
Conolly  on  the  competency  of  the  testatrix  to  make  a  will  were 
received  by  the  Court  although  based  upon  evidence  given  at  the 
trial. 


CHAPTER  65. 

THB  PLKA  OH  DEFENCE  OP  INSANTFY. — CIRCUMSTAKCES  UNDEB  WHICH  rT  IS 
ADMISSIBLE. — HOMICIDAL  INSANITY. — MORAL  INSANITY. — SYMPTOMS.— LEGAL 
TESTS.  —  MEDICAL  TESTS. — DELUSION.  —  TESTS  OP  IRBSSPONSIBUJTT. — 
MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  plea  or  defence  of  Insanity. — Responsibility  here  signifies  nothing 
more  than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  and  a  criminal  act 
implies  the  existence  of  intention,  will,  and  malice.  (Stephen.) 
When  insanity  has  reached  a  certain  Bt&ge  or  degree,  an  act  may  be 
perpetrated  without  malice  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  person  is  con- 
sidered to  be  irresponsible  in  law.  This  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  a  jury  from  the  whole  evidence  set  before  them : 
and  the  proof  rests  with  those  who  make  the  allegation  that  the 
act  in  question,  whether  murder  or  arson,  was  not  done  wilfully 
and  mfiJiciously.  '  The  sanity  of  a  man's  conduct,'  observes  Mr. 
Stephen,  '  involves  the  presence  of  intention  and  will  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  ;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  which  the  law  forbids  it  is 
presumed  to  be  malicious  and  wicked.'  ('Criminal  Liaw  of 
England,'  p.  89.)  This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
medico-le^  view;  for  should  a  plea  of  insanity  be  improperh 
admitted  in  any  criminal  case,  then  punishment  is  made  to  && 
unequally  on  offenders  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  improperly 
jrejected,  p\ixn&bxaeiit  is  administered  with  undue  severity.     TlL 
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rale  of  law  is,  that  no  man  is  responsible  like  a  sane  person  for  an^r 
act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  plea  may 
be  raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  the  highest  crime — murder  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because  the  close, 
confinement  to  which  an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would 
necessarily  be  subjected,  would  often  be  a  heavier  punishment  than 
that  which  the  law  actually  prescribes  for  the  offence  which  he 
may  have  committed.  In  a  case  of  felonious  assault,  it  was  urged 
by  coimsel  in  defence,  that  the  prisoner  was  insane ;  but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive, — when  it- 
was  intimated  by  the  Court  that,  if  this  plea  were  admitted,  the 
party  would  probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than 
if  on  conviction  he  received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence  ! 
(The  Qiieen  v.  Beynolda,  Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.  1843.)  The  judge  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  no  proof  of  insanity.  If  the 
prisoner  was  pronounced  insane,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  think  that  tliat  finding  would  benefit  him  I 
A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  This  case  shows  that  a  defence 
of  this  kind  may  be  sometimes  indiscreetly  put  forward.  Such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  plea  of  insanity,  i.e.  of  making  it  a 
question  of  expediency  dependent  on  the  amount  of  punishment 
for  the  offence,  must  be  pronounced  as  unsafe  and  indefensible. 
Miirder,  incendiarism,  and  theft  are  the  crimes  for  which  the  plea 
of  insanity  is  commonly  raised  ;  and  it  has  been  generally  confined 
in  this  country  to  those  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  charged 
with  murder  or  attempts  at  murder. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  labouring 
under  delirium  or  violent  mania,  or  by  an  idiot  or  imbeole.  Apart 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may 
be  evidence  of  such  a  disordered  state  of  mind  in  the  person,  as  at 
once  to  exonerate  him  from  that  amount  of  responsibility  which  is 
exacted  from  one  who  is  sane.  The  appearance  of  the  accused,  or 
the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  evidence,  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly.  The  cases  o£ 
di£Sculty  are  those  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  in  a  doubtful 
aspect,  as  in  mania  or  imbecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be  of 
so  slight  a  nature  as  not  legally  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  murder* 
In  order  to  exculpate  a  person  it  must  be  proved  that  insanity  in 
a  certain  degree  existed  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 
Whether  the  prisoner  is  or  is  not  insane  when  placed  on  his  trial 
is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  question  of  responsibility.  In  the 
case  of  Murray  (tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  recovered 
his  sanity  eight  hours  after  he  had  killed  the  deceased ;  but  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  act. 

The  proved  existence  of  mental  disease  does  not  necessarily 
exempt  a  person  from  criminal  responsibility.    Many  a  man  whose 
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mind  is  in  an  nnaound  state,  knows  perfectly  well  whether  lie  is 
doing  wrong ;  and  so  long  as  he  knows  that,  he  is  considered  to  he 
subject  to  the  criminal  law.  The  existence  of  a  morbid  delusioii 
cannot  always  bo  allowed  to  screen  a  criminal  from  the  coue- 
quences  of  his  own  acts,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  inat«^n<sM 
in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  may  be  properly  allowed^  although  no 
delusion  can  be  proved.  Each  case  must  be  taken  with  all  ib 
surrounding  circumstances. 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  physidans 
and  jurists  in  reference  to  this  plea,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
this  : — Most  jurists  aver  that  no  degree  of  insanity  should  exempt 
from  punishment  for  crime,  imless  it  has  reached  that  point  that 
the  person  is  utterly  ^mconscious  of  the  difference  hettoeen  right  €md 
wrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged  crime.  Physicians,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test  of  the  existence 
of  that  degree  of  insanity  which  should  exempt  a  man  &on&  punish- 
ment for  lus  acts ;  that  those  who  are  labouring  imder  confirmed  in- 
sanity, and  who  have  been  properly  confined  in  asyliuns  for  years,  aie 
fully  conscious  of  the  difiference  between  right  and  wron^,  and  aie 
quite  able  to  appreciate  the  illegality  as  well  as  the  consequences  d 
uieir  acts.  Again,  those  who  have  patiently  watched  the  insane  for 
years,  agree  that  the  legal  test  of  utter  imconsciousness  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  performance  of  acts,  would  in  reality  apply  only 
to  persons  who  were  suffering  from  delirium,  from  a  furious 
paroxysm  of  mania,  or  from  confirmed  idiocy  ;  and  that  if  the  mle 
suggested — that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  should  be  first  proved  to  be  as  unconscious  of  his  act  as  a 
baby  (Warren) — were  strictly  carried  out,  there  is  scarcely  an  inmate 
of  an  asylum  who  happened  to  destroy  a  keex>er  or  attendant,  idio 
might  not  be  executed  for  miuxier.  Such  a  rule  amounts  to  s 
redttctio  ad  ahsurdum  :  it  would  abolish  all  distinction  between  the 
sane  and  the  insane,  between  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible ; 
and  it  would  consign  to  the  same  pimishment  the  confirmed  Innatie 
and  the  sane  criminal.  This  species  of  hdby-unconsciovsness  cf 
action  exists  in  idiots  as  well  as  in  furious  maniacs,  but  not  in  tiw 
majority  of  lunatics  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if  the 
criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
have  involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  consciousness  of  the  insane  is  an  ^n^mn 
consciousness,  while  the  law  implies  the  consciousness  of  a  sound 
mind ;  but  this  involves  a  petitio  principii.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  which,  until  the  act  of  homicide  hsd 
been  committed,  there  was  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or 
the  sane  consciousness  of  the  accused.  Having  pointed  out  these 
inconsistencies,  it  is  only  proper  to  acknowledge  that  in  theory  the 
English  law  would  punish  a  lunatic  just  as  it  would  punish  a  w*'** 
man,  provided  the  limatic  'had  that  degree  of  intellect  whi^ 
enabled  Idm  V>  kao^  and  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
betweenirhat  'w«a^aNd\]^«3A^\i2a?f(5:^3\^^h^  knew  what  would  be  titf 
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effects  of  hiB  crime,  and  oonsciously  committed  it ;  and  further,  if 
with  that  conBciousness  he  wilfully  and  intentionally  committed  it.' 
In  practice,  however,  it  ia  placed  beyond  doubt  that  some  who 
ought  to  be  convicted  under  these  rules,  are  acquitted  on  the  legal 
fiction  that  they  were  at  the  time  imconscious  (or  only  insanely 
conscious)  of  the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Dr.  Wood  states,  that 
of  thirty-three  men  confined  as  lunatics  in  Bethlehem  who  had 
actually  committed  murder,  not  including  those  where  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  perpetrate  the  same  crime,  three  were 
reported  sane ;  he  feels  quite  satisfied  that  two  of  these  were  not 
insane  at  the  time  they  committed  the  murders,  and  of  the  fifteen 
men  who  had  actually  committed  murder,  five  were  reported  sane, 
and  two  of  them  ought,  in  his  judgment,  never  to  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (' Plea  of  Insanity,'  p.  60.) 
According  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Hood,  in  the  six  years  from  1852  to 
1858, 120  persons  who  were  tried  for  murder,  for  attempts  at  mur- 
der, or  acts  of  personal  violence,  were  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Of  that  number,  79  were  received  into  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  and  in  several  instances  they  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
insanity  while  thev  were  resident  in  the  asylum.  These  facts,  then, 
are  sufficient  to  imow  that  the  rule  of  law  generally  adopted  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  only  complsAnt  that  can  be 
made  is,  that  it  operates  with  some  uncertainty.  Of  late  years  some 
learned  judges  have  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  consciousness 
that  the  act  was  wrong  and  illegal,  and  yet  the  person  would  be 
exempted  from  criminal  responsibility,  provided  it  was  proved  by 
other  circumstances,  that  he  laboured  under  a  disease  of  the 
mind  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  exercising  a  proper  control 
over  his  actions. 

When  the  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
— in  order  to  warrant  the  jury  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be 
proved  affirmatively  that  he  was  insane  i/n  a  certain  legal  sense, 
at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  act:  il  this  be  left  in  doubt,  and 
if  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  their  dut^ 
to  convict  him.  (Reg.  v.  Htokes,  3  Car.  and  Kir.  p.  185.)  It  is 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  medical  witness,  that  it  is 
not  medical  but  legal  insanity  which  is  required  to  be  proved  on  these 
occasions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury.  As  no  two  medical  men 
agree  about  what  is  madness  in  a  medical  sense,  and  as  some  '  mad 
doctors '  have  even  held  that  all  great  criminals  are  necessarily  in- 
sane, it  is  obvious  that  the  power  to  absolve  from  responsibility 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  society,  or  a  safe  administration  of  the  law. 
The  facts  stated  by  Drs.  Hood  and  Wood,  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
mission of  alleged  criminal  limatics  into  Bethlehem  (supra),  show 
that  either  by  legal  or  medical  ingenuity,  or  both  combined,  sane 
men  are  incarcerated  as  irresponsible  lunatics ! 

Homicidal  Insanity. — Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  com- 
monly defined  to  be  a  state  of  partial  insaxiiiy,  accompanied  by  an     ^ 
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impuUe  to  the  perpetration  of  murder ;  hence  it  is  sonietmies  called 
impulsive  or  paroxysmal  mania.  There  may  or  may  not  be  eri- 
dence  of  wvteUecUuU  aberration,  but  the  main  feature  of  the  disorder 
is  the  existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusiony  can- 
not be  controlled  by  the  patient.  This  impulse,  thus  dominating 
over  all  other  feelings,  leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  whom  ho 
is  most  fondly  attached,  or  any  one  who  may  be  involved  in  hit 
delusion.  Sometimes  the  impulse  is  long  felt,  but  conoealed  and 
restrained  :  there  may  be  merely  signs  of  depression  and  melan- 
choly, low  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  well  as  eccentric  or  way- 
ward habits,  but  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  con- 
tention which  may  be  going  on  within  the  mind.  As  in  suiddil 
mania,  many  of  those  who  are  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with 
the  patients,  have  been  first  astounded  by  the  act  of  murder,  and 
then  only  for  the  first  time  led  to  conjecture  that  certain  pecnliaii- 
ties  of  language  or  conduct,  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have 
been  symptoms  of  insanity.  Occasionally  the  act  of  murder  is 
perpetrated  with  great  deliberation,  and  apparently  with  all  the 
marks  of  sanity.  These  cases  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the  existence,  past  or  present,  of 
any  disorder  of  the  mindy  so  that  the  chief  evidence  of  mental  dis- 
order is  the  act  itself  :  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  in  the  conmum 
or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  and  after  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evidence  whatever,  or  it  mar 
be  so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.  Such  cases  are  regarded 
and  described  by  some  medico-legal  writers  as  instances  of  insanity 
of  the  moral  feelings  only,  and  this  condition  has  been  called  *  Mcrd 
insa/iiit'if  (p.  680,  awte).  Its  existence,  as  a  state  independent  of  a 
simultaneous  distiurbance  of  the  reason  or  intellect,  is  denied  by  the 
great  majority  of  lawyers,  as  well  as  by  some  eminent  medical  au- 
thorities. Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and  oonclusiTe 
evidence.  Its  existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  writh  mur- 
der appears  to  have  rested  hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dictum. 
Intelligible  reasons  have  not  been  assigned  by  those  witnesses  who 
have  sought  to  satisfy  a  Court  of  law  that  this  has  as  distinct  an 
existence  as  intellectual  insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  allied  and 
not  proved  to  exist  in  a  given  case.  If  its  existence  were  satisfac- 
torily established,  it  would,  as  Mr.  Stephen  observes,  do  away  wi& 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  crime — malice,  and  thus  justify 
a  jury  in  acquitting  a  person  charged  with  murder.  Hie  accused 
on  these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been  an  involuntary  agent 
As  Mr.  Stephen  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence  to  admit  that 
a  man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but 
that  it  was  fired  by  a  sudden  involimtary  action  of  the  necessaiy 
muscles,  and  not  by  the  prisoner's  will.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
get  a  jury  to  believe  it  I  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  as- 
sertion that  a  man  is  morally  insane  is,  generally  speaking,  at  least 
as  Qonai&t«Ti^m\}^%^  ^^^^  that  he  is  a  great  fool  and  a  gx«it 
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rogue,  as  with  the  theory  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  special  disease 
the  existence  of  which  is  doubtful.  ('Crim.  Law,'  p.  95.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  admission  of  such  a  theory  would 
go  far  to  do  away  with  all  punishment  for  crime,  for  it  would  render 
it  utterly  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  (moral)  insanity  and 
moral  depravity.  What  is  crime  but  the  perversion  of  moral  feel- 
ings ?  Moral  insanity  in  a  person  of  smind  mind  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ;  whenever  the  mind  is  sound,  a  man's  conscience  and 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  always  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
restrain  and  control  evu  desires  and  impulses. 

Symptoms, — Homicidal  mania  in  its  more  common  form,  may 
make  its  appearance  at  all  ages,  even  in  children  : — it  is  occasion- 
ally periodical,  and  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  general  excitement.  The  patient  experiences  colicky  pains, 
and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen  or  cheat, — headache,  restless- 
ness, and  loss  of  appetite,  with  lowness  of  spirits ;  the  face  is 
flushed  or  pale,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  whole  body  is  in 
a  state  of  convulsive  trembling.  An  act  of  violence  is  committed 
without  warning,  and  the  patient  appears  as  if  relieved  from  some 
oppressive  feeling.  He  may  be  calm,  and  express  neither  regret^ 
remorse,  nor  fear  ;  he  may  coolly  contemplate  his  victim,  confess 
the  deed,  and  at  once  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  some  rare 
instances  he  may  conceal  himself,  hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane 
criminal,  endeavour  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  crime— thus 
showing  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of 
the  act,  and  a  desire  to  evade  discovery.  These  are,  however,  the 
main  features  of  crime,  and  unless  there  is  independent  evidence 
of  mental  disorder,  or  of  some  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain 
and  destroying  the  power  of  self-control,  tlie  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible.  The  great  problem  to  be 
solved  on  these  occasions  is — What  are  the  plain  practical  dis- 
tinctions between  defective  reasoning  power  and  perverted  moral 
sense  ?  The  latter  condition  alone  should  not  exculpate  a  person 
or  absolve  h\m  from  punishment, — or  persons  undeniably  sane  who 
have  committed  crimes,  should  be  equally  exculpated  and  absolved 
from  punishment. 

The  symptoms  above  described  have  been  observed  to  be  more 
aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  was  strong.  The 
t  propensity  to  kill  is  sometimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  patient  can 
no  more  banish  it  from  his  thoughts  than  a  person  afflicted  with 
I  insanity  can  divest  himself  of  the  delusive  ideas  which  occupy  his 
I  mind.  (Esquirol,  vol.  2,  p.  105.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
I  Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  perversion  of 
I  intellect.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  however,  clearly  prove 
I  the  contrary ;  for  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banish  from 
g    his  thoughts  this  propensity  to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the 

Bboimds  of  reason,  and  is  really  insane.    The  admission  of  this  fact 
proves  that  his  mind  must  be  unsound.     Esquirol  says — before  the 
I   perpetration  of  the  act  there  may  be  no  sign  of  irrational  conver- 
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'li'ft'X'  *4  jnuuiity,  the  lacu  hitherto  obaerved  rrwiifata  tJu^ee  dt^na 
'4  horjjjf'iilij  ifiatjia  : — 

1.  In  this  Jir$t  degree  the  jirnpennty  to  kill  ia  connectad  vitk 
aUnnl  or  irrational  ui^Aiveii  or  with  actual  delution.  The  pecaoB 
woiil<i  \m3  at  once  jirrm'/unoed  innane.  Caaes  of  thia  deaciiptioii  are 
fi'/t  ijn(;'imnion,  and  they  rarely  create  any  difficulty. 

'J.  In  tho  Monul  dei/ree,  the  desire  to  kill  ia  connected  with  mo 
hnoifu  moiiw..  It  u  Jifficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed  ;  the 
i*««riM/fi  apiM^ani  to  liave  V>een  led  on  by  some  impulae.  These  mar 
liiivo  \mi:n  ilrhiMUfUf  but  there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  pre-exiatenoe 
of  tiiiM.  With  reafiect  to  this  claasof  cases,  Mr.  Stephen  obeerves: 
'  TlKTif  an)  motives  for  all  acta  even  the  maddest,  but  it  ia  frequently 
itii|M»w(iblo  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  ia,  however,  generally 
I M  mm  hilt  t<i  form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  was  done  from  some 
inik flown  ma<l  motive,  or  from  some  unknown  sane  motive.'    (Opi 

«l<.|..  KM.) 

M.  In  tlio  thirtl  d(»groo,  the  impulse  to  kill  ia  tuddeny  instanta- 
n<nuii,  iinn*Hectin^,  and  njiamtroUable  (j^us  forte  que  la  voloni^). 
Tlio  a(*i  of  Iiomicide  ia  perpetrated  without  intereat,  without 
nintivti,  and  often  on  persons  who  are  most  fondly  loved  by  ths 
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perpetrator.  (Esqnirol '  Maladies  Mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  834.^  It  is 
this  form,  which  has  been  called  'impulsive  insanity,'  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  contention  on  trials  for  murder  in  which  in- 
sanity Ib  set  up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
this  subject  in  a  legal  aspect.  Mr.  Stephen  thus  comments  upon 
it : — '  It  is  said  that  on  particular  occasions  men  are  seized  with 
irrational  or  irresistible  impulses  to  kill,  to  steal,  or  to  bum,  and 
under  the  influence  of  such  impulses  they  sometimes  commit  acts 
which  would  otherwise  be  most  atrocious  crimes.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  that  such  impulses  may  occur,  or  the 
fact  that  they  have  occurred  and  have  been  acted  on.  Instances 
are  given  in  which  the  impulse  was  felt  and  resisted.  The  only 
question  which  the  existence  of  such  imptdses  can  raise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  is  whether  the  particular  impulse 
was  irresistible  as  well  as  unresisted.  If  it  was  irresistible,  the  per- 
son accused  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  would  not 
ihen  be  voluntary  and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was 
resistibley  the  fact  that  it  proceeded  horn,  disease  would  be  no  excuse 
At  all.  If  a  man's  nerves  were  so  irritated  by  a  baby's  crying  that 
he  instantly  killed  it,  his  act  would  be  murder ;  it  would  not  be  less 
murder  if  the  same  irritation  and  corresponding  desire  were  pro- 
duced by  some  internal  disease.  The  great  object  of  the  crixmnal 
law  is  to  induce  x>eople  to  control  their  impulses  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  they  can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as  well  as 
sane  impulses.  The  proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and 
strongest  cases  are  those  of  women  who,  without  motive  or  con- 
cealment, kill  their  children  after  recovery  from  childbed '  (puer- 
peral mania).     (Op.  cit.  p.  95). 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propensity  may  thus  pre- 
sent itself  in  cases  of  insanity,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  degree 
— the  first  two  being  strongly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  modifications 
of  the  third.  All  the  cases  which  came  before  M.  Esquirol  had 
these  features  in  common — an  irritable  constitution,  great  excita- 
bility, singularity  or  eccentricity  of  character ;  and  previously  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling  there  was  a  gentle,  kind, 
and  affectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  there 
was  some  well-marked  change  of  character  in  the  mode  of  life  ;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  some  d^;ree 
of  intellectual  disturbance.  The  period  at  which  the  disorder  com- 
menced and  terminated  could  be  easily  defined,  and  the  attack  could 
be  almost  always  referred  to  some  moral  or  physical  cause.  Attempts 
at  suicide  preceded  or  followed  the  attacks :  all  wished  to  die,  and 
some  desired  to  be  put  to  death  like  criminals.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for  the  act  of  homicide. 

M.  Esquirol  believes  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  be- 
tween this  state  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  these  he 
enumerates :  1.  The  want  of  accomplices  in  homicidal  mania.  2. 
The  sane  criminal  has  always  a  motive— the  act  of  murder  is  only 
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a  means  for  gratifying  some  other  more  or  less  criminal  passioii, 
and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  some  other  wrongful  act :  tiie 
contrary  exists  in  homicidal  mania.  3.  The  victims  of  the  criminsl 
are  those  who  oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes — the  victima  of  the 
monomaniac  are  among  those  who  are  either  indifferent  to  or  who 
are  the  most  dear  to  him.  4.  The  sane  criminal  endeavonrs  to  con- 
ceal, and  if  taken  denies  the  crime  ;  if  he  confesses  it,  it  is  only 
with  some  reservation,  and  when  circumstances  are  too  strong  againsi 
him  ;  but  he  commonly  denies  it  to  the  last  moment :  it  is  the  re- 
verse with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which  these  chs- 
racters  are  ox>en  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have,  un- 
doubtedly, greater  value  in  their  combined  than  in  their  individual 
application,  and  when  in  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  strmg 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  accused  of  miirder  is  labouriBi^ 
under  homicidal  mania.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, is  to  distinguish  moral  depravity  from  insanity.  I  agree  with 
a  medico-legal  writer  on  this  subject,  that  '  no  hideousness  of  de- 
pravity can  amoimt  to  proof  of  insanity,  unsupported  by  some 
evidence  of  a  judgment  incapacitated,  or  of  a  will  fettered  hf 
disease.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  a»l 
where  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  dera/nged  intellect y — cases  whidb  do 
from  time  to  time  occur, — ^the  presumption  of  insanity  in  r^ard  to  | 
a  criminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  by  evidence  of  a  suspension  of 
the  will  from  mental  disease.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  act  w 
not  voluntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  nature. '  ( Jamiesoo'i 
Lectures  on  the  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  48,  p.  181.) 
But  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  will  as  a  result  of  disordered  mind :  ths 
suspension  can  in  general  be  oMumed  only  from  the  act  itself—* 
dangerous  assumption,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  confusion  <^ 
crime  with  insanity,  and  to  the  exculpation  of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests. — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania  as  thm 
defined  by  Esquirol,  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when  pleaded 
for  one  charged  with  murder,  it  is  to  be  practically  distingoishtfi 
from  a  case  in  which  the  crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  really  saw 
person.  Tests,  both  medical  and  legal,  have  been  proposed.  Tbe 
legal  test  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  following  terms  by  the  whofe 
of  the  judges  in  conference,  in  answer  to  queries  put  by  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  on  the  case  of  M^Naxigktenj  who  was  tried  and  aoquittad 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  (Jime  19,  1843)  : — 

*  Notwithstanding  a  party  commits  a  wrong  act  while  labominf 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  grievance  or  injniy 
or  imder  the  impression  of  obtaining  some  public  or  private  benefit, 
he  is  liable  to  punishment.  The  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  toki 
that  every  man  should  be  considered  of  sane  mind  until  the  coninrj 
was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  ;  that,  before  a  plea  of  insamir 
should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be  adduced  ihi 
the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he  committor 
the  act  he  vxu  nvot  c(ynMiwv\A  of  xiqfvt  or  wrong.    Every  peison  w 
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supposed  to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could 
justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did 
not  know  right  from  wrong  ;  if  that  waa  not  satisfactorily  proved  the 
accused  was  liable  to  pum&hment.  If  the  detiuton  under  which  & 
person  laboured  were  only  partial,  the  party  accused  was  equally 
liable  with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another  in 
•elf-defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal  ;  but  if  the  crime 
were  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would  then  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime.  ('  Brit,  and 
For.  Mod.  Rev.'  July  1843,  p.  273.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  law,  as  thus  laid  down,  in  order  to 
render  a  man  responsible  for  crime,  looks  for  a  eonicurumteas  of 
right  and  lorong,  qjhJ  a  knowUd^e  of  the  couMqwiuxs  of  the  act ; 
while  the  administration  of  justice  rests  on  the  principle  that  every- 
one knows  the  law  and  fears  its  punishment.  Thus,  the  complete 
possession  of  reason  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  legal  roaponsi- 
bilit;  of  an  offender  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results 
of  several  cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  but  sufEci- 
ently  sane  to  be  made  criminally  responsible.  liie  proofs  required 
in  the  two  cases  ore  essentially  distinct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  legal  test,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
pnrpoee  intended ;  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  us 
to  lustinguish  the  insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many 
intane  persona  have  committed  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong, 
and  of  the  criminahty  of  which  they  were  at  the  time  perfectly  con- 
scious. They  have  been  known  to  murder  others,  in  order  to 
receive  the  punishment  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law;  and  there- 
fore they  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  wrongfulness,  or  rather 
of  the  illegaUty,  of  the  act  which  they  were  perpetrating,  and  have 
known  that  they  were  committing  an  offence  puniahable  by  the  law 
of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act  has  often  been  the 
sole  motive  for  its  perpetration  I  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  vol.  1,  p, 
363.)  It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  truth,  that  it  is  rather  the 
imperfect  or  defective  appreciation  of  the  motives  to  right  or  ^^ainst 
wrong  action  which  leads  to  crime  among  the  insane,  and  not  the 
mere  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong.  Host  lunatics  have  an  abstract 
knowledge  that  right  is  right,  and  wrong  wrong  ;  but  in  true  in- 
sanity the  voluntary  power  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to 
regulat«  conduct  hy  this  standard,  is  impaired,  limited,  or  over- 
ruled by  insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have  the  power  of  dit- 
tiTiffUuhing  right  from  wrong,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  chooiing 
right  from  wrong.  A  criminal  is  punishable  not  merely  because  he 
has  the  power  oi  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  but  because  he 
voluntarily  does  the  wrung,  having  the  power  to  choose  the  righL 
,  {Jamieson's Lectures  on  Insanity,  'Med.  Gaz.'  voL  46,  p.  827.) 
,  Medical  tetts. — The  tetle  which  have  been  proposed  by  medical 
I  jurists  for  detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  as  follows  : — 
I      1.  The  acts  of  homicide  have  generally  been  preceded  by  other 
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gtriking  peculiarities  of  cotiduct  in  the  penon^^-ofteii  bj 
change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  affected  with  it,  have  in  mmny  ii 
provionsly  or  subsequently  attempted  Miicuie— they  have  ea 
a  wish  to  die  or  to  be  executed  as  criminabi.  These  supposed  < 
when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of  insanity  in  Courts  of  la 
been  repeatedly  and  very  properly  rejected.  TTiey  are  of  to 
a  nature  for  practical  use,  and  apply  as  much  to  cases  of  m( 
pravity  as  of  actual  insanity  :  in  short,  if  these  were  admi 
proofsy  they  would  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter  from  puni 
for  many  sane  criminals. 

3.  Motive  for  crime. — The  acts  are  without  motive  ;  thej 
opposition  to  all  human  motives.  A  man  known  to  ha^ 
tenderly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children  miuders  them,- 
mother  destroys  her  infant.  It  is  hereby  assumed  or  implj 
persons  who  are  sane,  never  commit  a  crime  without  an  ai 
motive,  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  act  an 
person  cither  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of  a  deluaiTe 
only.  If  these  proi)ositioDs  were  true,  it  would  be  easy 
tinguish  a  sane  from  an  insane  criminal ;  but  the  rule  who] 
in  i)ractice.  In  the  first  place,  the  non-discovery  is  here  tal 
proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  motive  ;  while  it  is  undoubt 
motives  may  exist  for  many  atrocious  criminal  acts  withe 
being  able  to  discover  them — a  fact  proved  by  the  numer 
corded  confessions  of  criminals  before  execution,  in  cases  in 
until  these  confessions  were  made,  no  motive  for  the  perpetn 
the  crime  had  appeared  to  the  acutest  minds. 

4.  Confession, — Tlie  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person  :  h 
no  escape,  delivers  himself  up  to  justice,  and  acknowledi 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  This  is  commonly  characteristic  oi 
cidal  mania  ;  for  by  the  sane  criminal  every  attempt  is  ge: 
made  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  crime,  and  he  denies  it  to  t] 
or  until  ho  sees  that  denial  can  be  no  longer  serviceable  to  h 

5.  Accomplices. — The  sane  murderer  has  generally  acconui 
vice  or  crime  ;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon 
may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  com 
in  modem  times  have  been  proved  to  be  the  acts  of  persoi 
had  neither  accomplices  nor  any  assignable  inducements  leac 
the  commission  of  the  crimes.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  so 
favour  of  the  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the  insant 
have  accomplices  in  the  acts  wliich  they  perpetrate.  These  c 
can  hardly  be  described  as  medical ;  they  are  circumstanoea 
which  a  non-professional  man  may  form  just  as  safe  a  judgn 
one  who  has  made  insanity  a  special  study. 

G.  Delusion  in  tJic  act. — The  presence  of  delusion  has  bee 
to  characterize  an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premedi* 
precaution,  and  conccahueiit  have  been  considered  to  be  the 
tial  features  of  the  act  of  a  sane  criminal.  Some  medical  men 
if  they  diBco^ct  abtvything  resembling  a  delusion  in  the  mind 
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accused  peraon,  that  he  u  neceisarily  irrespoiuLble  for  the  sot,  but 
the  theonr  of  the  law,  u  Uid  down  by  the  judges  in  M'Ntuighten't 
case  is,  that  notwithstsnding  a  penon  labours  under  a  deliuion,  if 
ha  commits  an  act  which  he  Knows  to  be  contfaiy  to  law  he  is  liable 
to  puninhment :  if  the  delusion  be  partial  the  pnrty  accused  is  still 
responsible  ;  and  if  the  crime  were  committed  for  an  imaginaiy 
injury  he  would  be  held  equally  responsible.  (See  p.  733,  ante.) 
Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  delusion  being  conneeitd  viiOt 
the  act  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
except  by  the  confessions  of  insane  persons  during  convalescence,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  mux  mind  to  connect  the  most  simple  acts  of  a 
lunatic  with  the  delusion  under  which  he  is  labouring.  Every  act  of 
homicide  perpetiated  by  a  really  insane  person  is  doubtless  connected 
with  some  delusion  with  which  he  is  affected  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  one  who  is  sane  can  always  make  out  this  connection. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  con- 
cealment, and  flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane 
and  insane  criminals,  although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong 
characteristics  of  sanity.  It  should  be  a  question  for  a  jury  whether, 
when  they  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  any  criminal  act,  there 
might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of  self-control  in  the  person, 
although  in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  justify  a  conviction.  It  is 
not  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of  mental  aberration  which 
necessarily  indicates  a  loss  of  power  of  controlling  actions.  Are  such 
persons  less  beyond  the  influence  of  example  than  one-half  of  the 
eane  criminals  who  are  punished  ) 

7.  A  number  ofmnrden  perpetrattd  at  once. — In  the  acts  of  sane 
criminala  one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed  ;  but, 
in  cases  of  homicidal  mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  wife  and 
several  children  killed  by  the  husband,  or  four  or  five  children  at 
once  destroyed  by  the  wife.  In  these  cases  no  motive  but  that 
which  is  baaed  on  some  insane  delusion,  can  be  suggested  for  such  a 
series  of  murders.  Thus,  four  infants  may  be  found  murdered  by 
a  mother,  who  admits  the  act  but  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by 
asserting  that  she  wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save 
themfromdestitutionandeiposure  to  worldly  temptations.  It  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  from  this  statement  that  because  a  man 
has  heaped  crime  upon  crime,  he  is  therefore  insane.  This  would 
be  equal  to  making  the  atiodty  of  the  crime  or  crimes  a  test  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  csao  of  Southey  (Reg.  v.  Smitheij,  Maidstone  Winter 
Assizes,  1865),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  man  of  wicked 
and  depraved  habits,  had  destroyed  three  of  his  children  in  London, 
and  had  then  proceeded  to  Bamsgate,  and  there  deUberately 
destroyed  his  wife  and  another  child.  He  pretended  to  justify 
these  five  murdeia,  and  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  insane. 

In  regard  to  hia  conduct  through  life,  nothing  but  moral  de- 
pisvity  waa  proved.  Still  this  man  found  medics!  defenders  who 
brought  forward  as  proofs  of  '  delirium,'  statements  which  clearly 
ahowed  that  they  dtd  not  undentand  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
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It  was  admitted  that  if  the  man  had  committed  one  of  the  m 
he  might  have  been  sane,  but  having  committed  five  in  sua 
he  was  insane  and  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  ziature  of  hi 
The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  needs  no  exposure. 

nummary, — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  in: 
that  there  are  no  certain  legal  or  medical  tests  whereby  hoi 
mania  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist.  Each  case  must  be 
mined  by  the  circumstances  attending  it :  but  the  true  crite 
irresponsibility  in  all  ambiguous  cases  appears  to  be,  whetl 
person,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  had  or  l 
a  sufficient  pawer  of  self-control  to  gorem  his  actions  ;  or,  ii 
words,  whether  he  knew  the  act  was  wrong,  and  could  avoid  1 
X>etration  of  it.  This  involves  the  consideration,  not  only  w 
insanity  existed  in  the  accused^  but  whether  it  had  reached 
degree  as  to  destroy,  not  merely  a  consciousness  of  the  naturc 
oct,  but  volition — the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do  it.  If  from  c 
stances  it  can  be  inferred  that  an  accused  person  had  this  i 
whether  his  case  falls  within  the  above  rules  or  not,  he  aho 
made  responsible  and  rendered  liable  to  punishment.  If,  ho 
he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  by  an  insane  inipul 
in  other  words,  by  an  impulse  which  his  mental  condition  c 
allow  him  to  control  (lesion  de  volenti,  Esquirol),  he  is  enti 
an  ac<£uittal  as  an  irresponsible  agent.  The  power  of  cont 
an  act  appears  to  me  to  imply  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
as  to  render  the  party  responsible  :  and  when  there  is  this  ¥ 
control,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  there  is  no  sane  inU 
and  that  the  person  is  irresponsible.  A  test  somewhat  similar 
is  constantly  applied  by  juries,  under  the  direction  of  our  j 
to  distinguish  murder  from  manslaughter  ;  and  it  is  quite  < 
that  sanity  and  homicidal  mania  are  not  more  nicely  blende 
those  shades  of  guilt  whereby  manslaughter  passes  into  m 
The  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  a  crime  is  com 
will  often  allow  a  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far  a 
of  self-control  existed  or  was  exercised.  A  man  in  a  violen 
mania  or  delirium  rushes  with  a  drawn  sword  into  an  open 
and  stabs  the  first  person  whom  he  meets  ;  another,  worn 
poverty  and  destitution,  murders  Ids  wife  and  children  to  n 
them  from  starving,  and  then  probably  attempts  to  destroy  ] 
— these  are  cases  in  which  there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entertain 
of  irresiwnsibility.  But  when  we  find  a  man  not  showing  ai 
vious  intellectual  disturbance,  lurking  for  many  days  togetb 

particular  locality,  having  about  him  a  loaded  weapon wi 

a  particular  person  who  frequents  that  locality, — not  f  acini;  th 
vidual  and  shooting  him,  but  coolly  waiting  until  he  has  an 
tunity  of  discharging  the  weapon  unobserved  by  his  victim  or  ( 


— the  circumstances  appear  to  show  such  a  perfect  adaptai 
•means  to  ends,  and  such  a  power  of  controlling  actions   th 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  an  acquittal  on  the 
oi  inaanity  ctt\x\dL  Ylwj^  \i(^iL  allowed.     I  refer  here  to  the 
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ATNaMghitn,  tried  for  the  murdeF  of  Mr.  Dmmmond,  January  1813. 
The  aciiuittal  in  thiB  case  was  the  more  remarkable  becanse  thera 
was  no  proof  of  general  inianity,  and  the  crime  was  conunitted  for  » 
supposed  injurj.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  fifteen 
judges,  from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  with  thia 
case,  thia  man  should  certainly  have  been  convicted  (ante,  p.  732). 
These  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  inaamty,  contrary  to  public  opinion, 
are  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  crotchets  of  medical  experts. 
They  are,  I  believe,  more  conmionly  due  to  the  powerful  and  im- 
passioned addresses  of  counsel,  who  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal 
cases  simply  fight  for  victonr,  wholly  irrespective  of  any  abstract 
ideas  of  tiuth  or  justice.  Medical  opinions  are  brought  forward  or 
suppressed  in  order  to  complete  a  sensational  picture,  which  is 
intended  to  show  to  an  ignonuit  jury,  either  that  a  lunatic  is 
perfectly  sane,  or  that  a  sane  man  who  has  committed  a  deliberate 
act  of  murder,  is  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  insane.  Every 
itrtifice  of  argument  wliich  may  raise  a  doubt  in  tho  minds  of  the 
JU17  is  resorted  to  on  these  occasions,  and  the  last  words  of  the 
last  eloquent  speaker  have  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  verdict 
thantha  opinions  of  '  mad  doctors  in  the  witneas-boi.  These  admit 
of  being  misrepresented  and  turned  into  ridicule  without  any  power 
of  reply  on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  thom. 

In  cases  of  alleged  homicidal  mania  very  vague  meanings  have 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  the  t«rm  delation.  In  Beg,  v.  Bwion 
(Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the  prisoner,  a  youth  of  18,  was 
indicted  tor  the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Chatham.  There  was  no  motive, 
but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence,  that  he  laboured  at  the 
time  under  a  delusion — the  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be  hanged. 
Mr.  Joy,  the  surgeon  of  tho  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol,  and  in  his 
opinion  he  was  perfectly  sane  ;  so  far  as  witness  could  judge,  he 
was  under  no  delusion.  Tho  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  'guilty.' 
If  the  youth  )md  believed  that  he  had  been  already  hanged  for 
murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion  ;  but  a  desire 
to  be  hanged  or  te  die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot  be  so  recarded. 
The  remarks  of  the  learned  judge  (the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightmon) 
upon  this  kind  of  defence  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  its 
fallacy.  In  passing  sentence  upon  the  prisoner  he  said  :  '  It  is 
Htated  that  you  laboured  imder  a  morbid  desiro  to  die  by  the  hands 
lit  justice,  and  that  for  thia  purpose  you  committed  the  murder. 
Tliia  morbid  desire  te  part  with  your  own  life  can  hardly  be  called 
A  delusion  ;  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness  on  your  part  that  you 
could  effect  your  purpose  by  designedly  depriving  another  of  fife, 
for  which  j'ou  knew  you  would  have  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  the  greatest  of  crimes,  shows  that  you  were  perfectly  able  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  act  which  you  were 
committing,  and  that  yon  knew  it  was  a  crime  for  which  1^  law 
the  penalty  was  capital.    This  was,  in  troth,  a  further,  and  I  may 
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say  a  deeper,  aggravation  of  the  crime  :  for  you  designedly  int 
to  compass  your  own  death  by  the  murder  of  another.' 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  a  medical  witnea 
trial  in  which  a  defence  of  insanity  is  raised,  can  be  aak< 
opinion  from  the  evidence,  respecting  the  state  of  a  priaoner^i 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  «.«.,  wl 
the  accused  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  l 
doing  something  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was  then  labc 
imder  any  and  what  delusion.  It  has  been  decided,  by  foi 
judges  out  of  fifteen,  that  facts  tending  to  lead  to  a  i 
suspicion  of  insanity  must  be  proved  and  admitted,  befoi 
opinion  of  a  meilical  witness  can  be  received  on  these  points. 
*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  mental  ccmdition  of  an  ac 
person,  it  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modi 
opinion  according  to  the  piinishmeiit  which  may  follow  if  the  p 
rejected  ;  he  should  simply  base  it  on  the  medical  facta  of  the 
The  legislature  only  is  responsible  for  the  punishment  adji 
to  crimes.  Dr.  Mayo  has  justly  observed  that  a  medical  w; 
is  summoned  to  a  Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  enable  the 
and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical  conclusions.  The  qm 
proposed  to  him  involves  a  simple  fact,  and  not  its  conseque 
and  if  the  latter  consideration  be  entertained  by  him,  it  w 
liable  to  bias  his  evidence  (m  the  fact,  which  is  his  legit 
topic.  The  definition  of  insanity  becomes  very  expansive 
its  expansion  luay  become  pn>tective  to  a  criminal  with  who 
may  happen  to  sympathize.  The  question  whether  the  ac 
is  a  responsible  agent  is  of  a  judicial  nature  :  our  evidence  a] 
be  confined  to  the  question  whether  the  accused  is  ins€tue  in  t 
tain  sense  or  meaning  in  which  it  is  understood  and  define 
law.  (*  Medical  Testunony  and  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lu] 
1854,  p.  9. )  A  medical  witness  in  these  cases  generally  moul 
evidence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal  responsi 
of  the  accused,  and  he  thus  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark 
the  judge  that  he  must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the 
It  is  certainly  a  great  evil  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  ] 
this  (luestion  before  a  jury,  the  law  oi>erates  unequally, 
case  becomes  a  subject  of  prominent  public  interest,  and 
exertion  is  made  to  construe  the  most  trivial  eccentriciti 
character  into  proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnifV  the  eflfe 
an  hereditary  tendency  by  proving  tliat  a  maternal  grandmo 
sister  or  some  remote  relative  had  been  confined  as  a  lunai 
an  acquittal  follows.  Another  case  may  excite  no  interest  - 
left  to  itself  :  the  accused  is  con\icted,  and  either  exeout 
otlier\vi8e  punished,  although  the  evidence  of  insanity,  li 
been  as  carefully  sought  for  and  brought  out,  would  have 
Iierhaps  stronger  in  this  than  in  the  former  instance. 

The  doctrine  of  *  irresistible  impulse'  and  the  theory  of  imp 
insaiuty,  VvBi.\v^\)^«tv«k\x^Tw^^\ELt<iQent  times  to  such  a  degree 
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create  in  the  public  mind  a  justifiable  diBtrust  of  medical  evidence 
on  these  occasions.  It  is  obviously  easy  to  convert  this  into  a  plea 
for  the  extenuation  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which  motives  are 
not  at  once  apparent,  and  thus  medical  witnesses  often  expose 
themselves  to  severe  rebuke.  They  are  certainly  not  justified  in 
setting  up  such  a  defence,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  draw  a  clear 
and  common-sense  distinction  between  impulses  which  are  '  unre- 
sisted '  and  those  which  are  irresistible.  As  a  learned  judge  once 
remarked  in  his  address  to  a  jury  :  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  not 
being  able  to  resist  an  impulse  ?  Every  crime  is  committed  under 
an  impulse,  and  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  compel  persons  to  con- 
trol or  resist  these  impulses.  If  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  person 
who  has  committed  a  crime,  that  he  was  goaded  to  it  by  some 
impulse  which  medical  men  might  choose  to  say  he  could  not 
control,  such  a  doctrine  would  be  fraught  with  very  great  danger 
to  society.' 

.  While  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  obvious,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinary  legal  test  for  responsibility  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  addressing  the  jury  in  Beg,  v.  Cockroft,  involving  a  trial  for 
murder  (Leeds  Autumn  Assizes,  1865),  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  made 
the  following  observations  on  the  defence  of  insanity  which  had 
been  set  up  :  ^  It  would  be  dangerous  if  the  idea  went  abroad  that 
persons  committing  crime  under  sudden  impulse  were  therefore  to 
be  excused.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  Uie  definition  of 
insanity  which  would  excuse  from  criminal  responsibility,  as  given 
in  M'Naughten's  case,  hardly  went  far  enough.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  which  was  wrong, 
and  still  he  might  be  labouring  imder  such  disease  of  the  mind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  restrain  his  impulse  to  do  that  act,  and  he  should 
therefore  not  be  amenable  to  the  criminal  law.  The  mere  fact, 
however,  of  the  prisoner  being  ignorant  and  of  a  low  type  of  mind 
would  be  no  excuse.  If  the  jury  thought  that  the  prisoner  knew 
at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  act  that  he  was  doing  wrong, 
and  was  not  labouring  imder  such  a  disease  of  the  mind  as  incapa- 
citated him  from  controlling  his  impulses,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  doctrine  of  uncontrollable 
impuke,  as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  was  a  very  dangerous  one, 
and  required  to  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care.  Passion  arising 
from  provocation,  however  laivial,  ofiered  to  a  mind  however  ill 
regulated,  did  not  relieve  the  person  from  criminal  responsibility.' 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
and  committing  an  act  against  the  law  of  God  and  man,  yet  if  with 
this  consciousness  of  the  illegality  of  the  act,  there  was  a  diseased 
condition  of  mind  which  prevented  him  from  controlling  his  actions, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  With 
this  admission  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with 
metaphysical  discussions  regarding  criminal  responsibility  :  for 
however  objectionable  the  theory, — if  the  pi'octice  of  the  law  be  in 
any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  been  advised  by 
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iiti  i\*'.v.-  ■  ;  ;..:...;.*.    n'i'i'.r  "iAiii-.ii  t;.»-  ...  .r  i-.r  "f  i:-c  •■riT^i-rizi^-  n, •■  • 
A'*'/    ■. .  /,""/.  .N"'»tfjii;^ljfkrji  S'Jiiiiiurr  -Vshizos,   1n>8.>     It    iiiav   a^ 
'J  li«-  ^•in'/if'nn '.  'l'>  ri''t  «llir>:r  ffflii  t}j>ir<;  'if  Inaliiil  ^iriicRiUy.  Tillt 

!.i;i>  a^.nMiii*-  .iiiy  "f  tli«  «.t}ii  rf'»riii.-t  of  in.-.'inity  ;  iiiul.  in  one  half 
I  III  I  ;i-.i  1  if  iii;iv  I"-  tr.v«'«l  In  ln-i*  ditary  tt;ii«liiicy.  There  is.i  cliij> 
J  -h  <li-)><>  iti'in  fur  Ij:ii-iijIi:.hh  iiiiHi]ii«:f.  The  wniiKU)  is  i^ay  aiul  j«tyou 
l.iu^^Inn;^,  hiii'/Jii;^,  lixju.'u-i'iiiH,  iiii-liiied  to  t:ilk  i»li»cenely,  and  car 
li  nH  of  i-M-r;,  iliirt:.^  .'ii-oiiimI.  She  iiii;i;^iiie.stliather  fiirnl  u«  ]x>iA4.»nei 
■lie.  iii.-iy  <iiti<4:il  ilic  HiiHiiic'ioii,  iiiul  intrely  nvnid  taking  what  is  <• 
I  •rid  In  Imi-.  S||4-  f::in  rirci^^iiizi-  i)ei*HonH  and  things;  and  can,  thouj> 
iiirliii|M  •III-  will  not,  uriHwiT  direct  (jiie.stinMH.  Occasionally  there 
;.^ir:Li  fl«)iif.'<'iioii  of  s|firit.>i  with  nitrhuicholia.  These  facts  are  of  &<  ini 
iiii|Mir-t.Ltif-n  in  ri-fir'rrici'  to  cases  of  alU'gedchild-miirder.  ThiB  tttat 
may  hiMl  a  ivyv  iiuui-s,  or  for  B(jxuc  days  or  weeks.     The  murder  i 
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the  child  is  generally  either  the  result  of  a  sudden  fit  of  delirium  or 
a  sudden  impulse,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  and 
illegality  of  the  act ;  so  that  the  legal  test  of  responsibility,  Le.  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  applied  to  such  cases,  ex- 
cept on  the  assumption  that  insanity  already  exists  and  affects  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  A  woman  has  been  known  to  request 
her  attendants  to  remove  the  child,  but  she  has  afterwards  taken 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  it.  Such  cases  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  deliberate  child-murder  by  there  being  no  motive, 
no  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  any  denial  of  the  crime  on  detec- 
tion. There  is  in  general  a  full  consciousness  of  the  illegality 
of  the  act,  but  apparently  an  entire  want  of  power  to  control  the 
murderous  feeling. 

Women  in  the  pregnant  state  have  been  known  to  perpetrate 
murder  apparently  from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral 
feelings  :  there  has  been  probably  latent  intellectual  disturbance, 
*but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  friends.  There  is  a  great 
sympathy  between  the  uterine  organs  and  the  brain,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
irresponsibiUty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  unless  there  were  inde- 
pendent proofs  of  this  condition,  has  been  admitted  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  be  most  unsafe  to  act  on  such  a  principle.  On  the 
occurrence  of  pregnancy,  monomania,  lypemania,  or  melancholia, 
and  other  disoidered  and  capricious  states  of  mind  may  show  them- 
selves in  women,  predisposed  to  attacks  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  the  precnant  state  produces  j9er<e  a  disposition  to 
rob,  steal,  or  murder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pregnant 
woman  possesses  a  free  will  just  as  in  the  ordinary  condition,  and 
that  she  is  as  fully  conscious  of  her  actions.  M.  Stolz  affirms  that 
since  this  doctrine  of  responsibility  in  reference  to  pregnant  women 
has  been  made  known  by  medical  men,  there  has  been  a  cessation 
of  criminal  acts  on  the  paoii  of  these  women.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873, 
2,  p.  U9.) 

Pijromania. — Propentnty  to  incendiariam, — This  is  described  as  a 
variety  of  monomania  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of 
mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of  incendiarism  without  any  motive. 
It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recognized  by  English  jurists  or  in 
English  Courts  of  histice. 

Kleptomonia. — Propensity  for  thieving, — ^This  term  has  been  ap- 
plied by  Marc  to  that  form  of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest 
itself  by  a  propensity  to  acts  of  theft.  It  is  alleged  by  him  and 
others  that  this  propensity  has  often  shown  itself  in  women  labour- 
ing under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among  those  who  were  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy — ^the  motive  being  the  mere  wish  of  posses- 
sion. Pregnancy,  according  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatory 
plea  when  a  well-educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals 
some  unimportant  article  of  no  value  compared  with  her  worldly 
means  and  position  in  society.  There  are  several  instances  on 
record  showing  that  well-educated  persons  moving  in  a  respectable 
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sphere  of  society  have  been  gidlty  of  petty  acts  of  theft.  The 
furticles  taken  have  been  valueless  compared  with  their  means. 
Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  before  our  Polioe-coorta, 
and  this  motiveless  impulse  to  theft  has  been  occasionally  pleaded; 
but  in  most  of  them  the  following  facts  have  been  clearly  established 
by  evidence  : — 1.  A  perfect  consciousness  of  the  act  and  of  its  ille- 
gality. 2.  The  article,  though  of  trifling  value,  liaa  still  been  of 
some  use  to  the  ])erson,  — thus  women  have  stolen  articles  either 
adapted  to  female  use  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  SL 
There  have  been  art  and  precaution  in  ondeavoiuing  to  conceal  the 
theft ;  and  4,  either  a  denial  of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some 
evasive  excuse.  Wlicn  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  proved, 
either  the  persons  charged  with  stealing  should  be  made  responsible, 
or  theft  should  be  openly  tolerated.  The  evidence  of  a  disordered 
state  of  mind  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  nattire  of  the 
act,  or  every  morally  depraved  person  might  bring  forward  a  plea  of 
insanity  for  any  crime  or  offence.  When  the  facts  proved,  really 
justify  a  plea  of  insanity  in  a  case  of  stealing,  the  rule  appears  to 
be  (per  Tindal,  C.  J.),  there  should  be  proof  that  the  prisoner  wai 
incompetent  to  know  that  the  particular  act  in  question  was  awion; 
one.     {Reg.  v.  Vatujhan,  Monmouth  Sum.  Ass.,  1844.) 

Dipsomania.  jynirJcenncss* — Civil  r€S}xmsil)ilUy  of  dmnkardt.—  I 
This  state,  which  is  called  in  law  frenzy  or  *  deme^itia  affecUxUij^  is 
regarded  as  a  temix)rary  form  of  insanity.  Jurists  and  legislatois 
have  differed  widely  respecting  the  degree  in  which  drunkards 
should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of  i 
man  is  completely  weakened  by  ImhiUud  drunkenness^  the  law  in- 
fers irresponsibility,  unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  person  wu 
at  the  time  of  the  act,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature, 
endowed  with  full  consciousness  and  reason  to  know  its  good  or  eyil 
tendency.  Any  deed  or  agreement  made  by  a  party  w^hen  drank  is 
not  invalidated  by  oiu*  law,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  intoxict- 
tion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of 
what  he  is  doing;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  interfere  in  any 
other  cases,  unless  the  drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion  Vr 
others  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  When  the  drunkenness  has  oc- 
casioned a  temporary  loas  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  person  ii 
incapable  of  giving  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into 
a  contract  or  agreement ;  for  this  implies  aggregatio  mentinm  if. 
a  mutual  assent  of  the  parties.  Partial  drunkemieas  therefore, 
provided  the  person  knew  what  he  was  about,  does  not  vitiate  » 
contract  or  agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered.  Thus  tk 
law  appears  to  define  two  states  in  drunkenness  : — one  in  which  i^ 
has  proceeded  to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  th^ 
is  stUl  a  power  of  rational  consent ;  another  in  which  it  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  person  has  no  consciousness  of  the  transaction  vd 
therefore  can  give  no  rational  consent.  The  proof  of  the  existence  (( 
this  last  state  would  render  all  tlie  civil  acts  of  a  person  void,  i 
eonfeBSVon  iii8Ae\)^  ^  m«si^\\ilQ  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  Imltf 
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Imissible  as  evidence  against  him  and  others,  provided  it  be  cor- 
•borated  by  circumstances.  In  a  case  tried  a  few  years  since,  the 
isoner  confessed,  while  drunk,  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery 
id  miurder  which  had  taken  place  some  time  before,  but  of  which 
i  had  not  been  suspected.  He  mentioned  a  spot  where  the  pro- 
)rty  of  the  murdered  person  had  been  concealed  by  him,  and  the 
hole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  property  was 
und  as  he  had  described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought 
)me  to  him,  chiefly  by  collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confes- 
3n.  He  was  convicted.  In  a  case  tried  r.t  the  Central  Criminal 
3urt  in  October  1849,  a  man  pleaded  his  <  runkenness  at  the  time 

his  first  marriage  as  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  bigamy.  There  was 
me  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  partly  intoxicated  when  the  ce- 
mony  was  performed  ;  it  was  proved,  however,  that  he  was  sufii- 
antly  conscious  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  was  con- 
cted.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p,  762.) 

Crimiiud  responslbUUy  of  druiikards, — When  homicide  is  com- 
itted  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  drurikemieas,  this  is  held  to  be  no 
:ouse  for  the  crime.  If  voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its 
)cree,  it  is  not  admitted  as  a  ground  of  irresponsibility,  even 
though  the  party  might  not  have  contemplated  the  crime  when 
ber.  {Beg.  v.  Heeves,  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1844.)  Thus  it 
tpears  that  when  the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil 
t  would  be  void,  a  person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible 
r  a  crime  like  miurder.  Some  judges  have  admitted  a  plea  of 
iculpation  when  the  crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
ising  from  KahU\ial  dmiikenness ;  but  even  this  is  not  generaL 
le  question  whether  the  person  was  or  was  not  drunk  at  the  time 

committing  the  crime  may  be,  however,  occasionally  of  some 
iportance.  It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  although  drunken- 
)8S  is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  whatever,  yet  it  is  of  very  great 
iportance  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  question  of  interUimi.  A 
»rson  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  inten- 
>n  at  all,  and  yet  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence.     (Beg, 

Cruse f  8  C.  &  P.  p.  546.)  If  the  drunkenness  has  produced  a 
seased  state  of  the  mind,  then  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  by  the 
irson,  might  admit  of  exculpation  either  on  the  ground  of  insanity 

of  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  act :  but  the 
fficulty  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  the  existence  of  actual  disease 

a  sufficient  degree  to  render  the  person  irresponsible  in  a  legal 
nse.  When  it  is  a  question  whether  the  accused  was  actuated  by 
alice  or  not,  a  jury  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required 

take  the  fact  of  drunkenness  into  their  consideration,  and  this 
ay  have  some  influence  upon  their  verdict.  While,  then,  drunken- 
)8S  does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for  a  crune,  it  may  become 
aterial  with  reference  to  the  hUent  with  which  a  crime  has  been 
jrpetrated.  (*  Jjaw  Times,'  Sept.  27, 1845,  p.  542.)  It  is  obvious 
At  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  readily  admitted  as  a  defence,  ^ 
iree-fourths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  would  gO^B 
ipunished !  ^" 
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In  00868  in  which  the  head  has  sustained  any  pbyaical  in jv 
among  soldiers  and  sailors,  drunkenness,  even  when  existini 
slight  extent,  produces  sometimes  a  fit  of  tcniporaiy  ins 
leaving  the  mind  dear  when  the  drunken  fit  is  over.  Tl 
makes  no  distinction  between  this  state  and  ordinary  drunke 
although  juries  occasionally  show  by  their  yerdicta  that 
difference  ought  to  be  made.     (See  cases  in  Allison,  p.  653.) 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  efiect  of  drunkei 
and  may  lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  TMLaxc  rel 
case  where  two  friends  being  intoxicated,  the  one  kiUed  the 
under  an  illusion  that  he  was  an  evil  spirit.  The  drunkemi 
the  accused  was  held  to  have  been  viUuntaiy ;  and  he  wai 
demncd  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  A  c 
this  description  (Reg.  y.  Patteson)  was  tried  at  the  Norfolk 
Assizes,  1840.  A  man  while  intoxicated  killed  his  friend,  wl 
also  intoxicated,  under  the  illusion  that  he  was  some  other  | 
who  hod  come  to  attack  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  goilt 
prisoner  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  whether,  had  he 
sober,  he  would  have  perpetrated  the  act  under  a  similar  illi 
As  he  had  voluntarily  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxic 
this  was  no  justification  :  he  was  found  guilty  of  manalaughte 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 

The  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still  if  the  ] 
charged  with  the  death,  acted  under  an  illusion,  he  will  be  acqi: 
In  Jieg.  v.  Frice  (Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1846),  it  was  i; 
that  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  dec 
was  going  home  at  night,  having  previously  been  in  compani 
deceased  at  a  public-house.  According  to  the  jtrisoner^s  state 
a  man  sprang  u^wn  him  from  the  hed«re  by  the  roadside,  ai 
manded  his  money  and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  would  ha 
life :  the  X'l'iKoncr  closed  with  him  and  beat  him  severely,  inf 
such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  but 
robber  turned  out  to  be  his  friend,  and  it  was  believed  that  i 
made  an  attem]>t  to  rob  the  ])riHoner  jokingly :  the  result,  hoi 
was  that  the  attempt  had  ended  in  tlus  fatal  manner.  Tlie  pr 
throughout  told  the  same  story,  and  there  did  not  apj^ear  to 
slightest  ground  for  suggesting  that  it  was  untrue.  Coltmi 
after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  said  it  ap|>eared 
quite  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  under  an  impression  t 
was  protecting  his  own  life  from  the  attack  of  a  robber,  and 
such  circumstanceH  he  could  not  be  held  to  be  criminally  respoi 
The  jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  iwt  f/tci^f  i/,and  the  jn 
was  discharged. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of  drinking  docs  not 
sarily  derange  the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person 
for  the  control  of  himself  and  the  management  of  Ins  pro 
It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  ben 
such  persons  and  of  tliose  dependent  on  them,  if  tlie  law  inte 
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and  placed  them  under  the  same  restraint  as  those  whose  minds 
had  been  actually  rendered  unsoimd  by  this  pernicious  habit. 

Ddii^um  Tremens — This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  pro- 
•ceeds  from  an  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Habitual  drunken- 
ness appears  to  be  the  predisposing,  whUe  abstinence  from  drink  is 
the  immediately  exciting,  cause.  Thus,  the  disorder  frequently 
does  not  show  itself  until  the  accustomed  stimulus  has  been  with- 
drawn for  a  certain  period.  It  commences  with  tremors  of  the 
hands,  by  which  it  is  known  from  ordinary  delirium  and  restlessness ; 
and  the  individual  is  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  some- 
times of  a  horrible  kind,  referring  to  past  occupations  or  events. 
The  patients  are  often  violent,  and  prone  to  commit  suicide  or 
murder — more  commonly  the  former ;  hence  they  require  close 
watching.  Persons  proved  to  be  labouring  under  this  disorder, 
are  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  any  civil  act ;  and  they 
4U'e  not  responsible  for  criminal  acts,  committed  while  they  are 
suffering  from  an  attack.  Acquittals  have  even  taken  place  on 
<2harges  of  murder,  when  there  was  deliberation  as  well  as  an 
apparent  motive  for  the  act.  Thus  then,  although  this  dis- 
order may  have  been  voluntarily  brought  on  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness, the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irresponsibility, 
while  in  a  case  of  confirmed  drunkenness  it  rejects  the  plea. 
In  delirium  there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  volun- 
tary drunkenness  merely  produces  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its 
functions.  In  one  trial  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  had 
been  committed  by  the  accused  while  he  was  labouring  imder 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  (i^.  v.  Simpsarif  Appleby  Summer 
Assizes,  1845.)  Tbe  prisoner's  mind  had  become  imsettled  from 
this  disorder,  brought  on  by  habitual  drunkenness.  In  another 
case  the  plea  was  also  admitted  by  the  jury,  although  it  was 
.scarcely  supported  by  the  medical  evidence.  {Beg.  v.  WoUoh,  York 
Winter  Assizes,  1845.)  In  a  case  tried  at  Liverpool  Assizes  {Beg. 
V.  Bums,  Aug.  1865),  a  man  labouring  under  delirium  tremens  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  After  the  act,  he  appeared 
<;alm,  and  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  had  done  ;  *  his 
wife  was  in  league  with  men  who  were  hidden  in  the  waUs.'  Baron 
Bramwell  in  charging  the  jury  said,  ^  there  were  two  kinds  of  in- 
sanity by  reason  of  which  a  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted  ; 
and  said  that  probably  the  jury  would  not  be  of  opinion  tnat  the 
prisoner  knew  not  the  quality  of  his  act — that  it  would  kill,  and 
was  wrong  ;  but  it  was  still  open  to  them  to  acquit  him  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  delusion  leading  him 
to  suppose  that  which,  if  true,  would  have  justified  him  in  the  act. 
One  more  remark  he  would  inake — viz. ,  that  drunkenness  was  no 
excuse,  and  that  a  prisoner  cannot  by  drinking  qualify  himself  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime  ;  but  if  through  drink  his  mind  had 
become  substantially  impaired,  a  ground  of  acquittal  would  then 
fairly  arise.'    The  prisoner  was  then  acquitted. 

An  attack  of  delirium  tremens  may  be  brought  on  by  the  sudden 
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withdrawal  of  alcohulic  Htimulants  from  a  person  long  accust 
take  them  in  excess.  The  sudden  abstinence  from  other  ni 
such  as  opium  and  hydrate  of  chloral,  may  induce  a 
attack.  A  ])erson  might  thus  be  rendered  temporarily  uno 
<»f  his  actions,  and  therefore  legally  irresponaible  for  ai 
violence  committed  while  he  was  in  this  state.  A  case  ha 
occurred  in  Canada  in  which  this  question  arose  in  referenc 
hydrate  of  chloral.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  dn^ 
oi>erate  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  the  same  ma 
alcohol  and  opium. 

Somiiambidism. — This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking,  1 
medico-legal  facts  are  chiefly  ccmfined  to  acts  of  violence 
trated  unconsciously  during  the  state  of  sleep,  in  which  it 
sumed  that  malice  and  intention,  the  chief  ingredients  oi 
are  wanting.  It  has  been  a  contested  question  among 
jurists,  how  far  a  person  should  bo  hold  responsible  for  a  < 
act  perpetrated  in  that  half-conscious  state  which  exists  wh 
suddenly  aroused  from  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
at  this  time  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which 
more  active  and  persistent  in  some  i>er8ons  than  in  others 
is  difficult  to  suppose,  unless  we  imagine  there  is  a  suddei 
of  insanity,  that  a  person  should  not  recover  from  the  < 
before  ho  could  pcri)otrato  an  act  liko  murder.  A  remarka 
of  this  description,  that  of  Bernard  Schedmaizigy  will  be  fc 
ported  by  Marc  (op.  cit.  v»>l.  1,  p.  50.)  This  man  suddcnl 
at  midnight,  and  saw,  as  ho  believed,  a  frightful  phuuito 
twice  called  out,  '  Who  is  that  i '  and  receiving  no  answ 
imagining  that  the  phantom  was  advancing  upon  hiniy  he  i 
hatchet  which  was  beside  him,  attacked  the  supposed  spHK: 
it  was  found  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife.  He  was  char| 
the  murder,  but  pronounceil  *  not  guilty '  on  the  ground 
was  not  at  the  time  conscious  of  his  actions.  A  trial  involi 
question  occiured  in  England.  A  pedlar  in  the  habit  of 
about  the  country  armed  with  a  sword-stick,  while  lyinj 
on  the  high  road,  was  roused  by  a  man  accidentally  paasL 
seized  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders.  The  i>edlar  ai 
awoke,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  the  man,  who  soon  aft 
died.  The  pedlar  was  tried  for  manslaughter.  His  irreapo] 
was  strongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the  groimd  that  he  c<: 
have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus  peqKitrated  while  in 
waking  state  :  and  this  defence  was  supi>orted  by  the  opini 
medical  witness.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  found  gnilty. 
such  circumstances,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  an  idea  had  a 
the  prisoner's  mind  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robb 
therefore  had  stabbed  the  man  in  self-defence.  {Rex.  v.  it 
Lincoln  Autumn  Assizes,  ISi^O.)  In  Jieg,  v.  Bifron  (Wii 
Winter  Assizes,  18G3),  it  was  ])roved  that  a  blow  stmc 
drunken  person  during  sleep  hu<l  caused  death.  Tlie  n 
chaxgQdLm\X\m«Kis^>\!^EAj^T^\uider         following  circumsta 
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The  prisoner  and  deceased  were  soldiers  in  the  same  regiment,  at 
Aldershot.  The  prisoner  was  in  the  street  drunk,  and  deceased 
seeing  this  took  him  in,  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness,  and  placed  him  on  his  bed.  In  this  state*  he  lay  for  some 
time  quite  drunk  and  insensible.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
deceased  went  upstairs  to  see  him  ;  he  tried  to  awaken  him,  when 
the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and  his  boot  came  violently 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased.  The  ^isoner 
did  not  awake,  but  appeared  then  to  be  quite  insensible.  The  de- 
ceased died,  and  it  was  found  that  the  blow  had  caused  rupture  of 
the  intestines.  As  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  manslaughter, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  person  chaiged  did  something  knowingly, 
and  the  prisoner  was  not  in  a  state  to  have  known  anything,  it  waa 
held  that  there  was  no  case  against  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The 
act  was  committed  during  sleep,  but  the  sleep  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  voluntary  drunkenness. 

Somnambulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  con- 
tested policy  of  life-insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it 
shall  be  vitiated  by  suicide.  If  a  man  falls  from  a  height  and  is 
killed  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  would  this  be  considered 
an  act  of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  ?  The  provisa 
against  suicide  has  been  held  to  include  only  intentionaZ  killing 
(case  of  BorradaUe  v.  H^vnier,  *Med.  Gaz.'  voL  36,  p.  826),  and  in 
death  under  these  circumstances  the  killing  cannot  be  said  to  be 
intentional :  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  accident — therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  policy  would  not  be  void.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to  cases  of 
this  description  ;  since  the  circumstances  attending  each  case  will 
sufficiently  explain  how  far  the  act  of  murder  or  suicide  has  been 
committed  during  a  state  of  somnambulism,  or  imder  an  illusion 
continuing  from  a  state  of  sleep. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books,  that  a  jierson 
bom  deaf  and  dumb  was  by  presiunption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in 
modem  practice,  want  of  speech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  want 
of  capacity  either  in  the  imderstanding  or  memory,  but  only  a 
difficulty  in  the  means  of  communicating  knowle^e:  and  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  person  has  understanding,  which  many 
in  this  condition  reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be  tried,  and  suffer  judg- 
\  ment  and  execution.  (Archbold.)  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  is 
I  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  unless  he  is  also  blind  ;  he  may 
be  examined  through  the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who> 

■  understands  his  signs.  This  condition  does  not  justify  restraint 
^  or  interdiction,  unless  there  is  at  the  same  time  mental  deficiency. 
J  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  who  has  never  been  instructed,  is  alto- 

■  gether  irresponsible  for  any  action  civil  or  criminal.  Such  a  person 
PI  cannot  even  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  charge,  when  there  is  reason 
^■^  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings. 
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A  deaf-and-dumb  woman  was  charged  with  catting  off  tlie  hea 
her  child.  By  signs  she  pleaded  *■  not  guiltY,'  but  she  oonld  nc 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  other  proceedings  agi 
her.  Upon  this  hhe  was  discharged,  and  subsequently  confine 
a  criminal  lunatic.  In  Beg.  v.  Owtdtnan  (Stafford  Summer  An 
1841),  a  deaf-and-dumb  man  was  convicted  of  theft  and  aentei 
to  imprisonment.  Ho  was  made  to  comprehend  the  proceed 
by  signs  and  talking  with  the  fingers.  In  Re(f,  v.  Brook  (Back 
luim  Summer  Assizes,  1842),  the  prisoner  could  read  and  m 
weU.  He  was  charged  with  feloniously  cutting  and  stabbing, 
proceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing.  He  was  conTic 
and  the  judge  (Alderson  B.),  having  sentenced  him  to  a  yc 
imprisonment,  lianded  down  liis  judgment  in  writing,  which 
recommended  him  to  road  and  ponder  over  in  prison  !  In  Re^ 
Jauktmi  (Bedford  Summer  Assues,  1844),  Alderson  B.  held  i 
before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb  witness  can  be  received,  the  C< 
must  be  satisfied  that  he  understands  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  tihe  com 
of  a  deaf-and-dumb  i)crson  given  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimo 
contract  valid,  provided  the  person  has  a  full  and  proper  im( 
standing  of  their  meaning.  An  incompetency  to  enter  into  \ 
tracts  or  unsoundness  of  mind,  must  not  be  inferred  to  exist  me 
in  conseciucnce  of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  cas 
Harrod  v.  7/arr<Ni  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  June  1854),  anatte 
was  made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  rights  on  the  ground  i 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  i 
place  thirty  years  previously,  but  the  marriage  was  said  to  be  ^ 
by  reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his  mother  to  enter  into 
contract ;  the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more  than  o 
narily  dull  intellect.  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  said  there  was  an  impori 
difference  })etwecn  '  unsoundness  of  mind '  and  '  dulnesa  of  ii 
lect.'  Tlie  presimiption  in  such  cases  was  always  in  favou 
sanity,  and  tlie  fact  of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb,  did  not  r 
a  presimiption  the  other  way.  Ex])orience  in  asylums  showed  i 
the  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  necessarily  of  unsound  mind, 
woman  had  assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance, 
with  a  perfect  knr)wledge  of  what  slie  was  doing.  In  the  ccrvm 
of  marriage  it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  ▼< 
was  necessary.  The  woman  conducted  herself  with  great  propr 
before  and  after  the  marriage,  and  a  cliild  was  bom  in  due  con 
There  was  no  ground  for  an  issue. 

Ff'ujned  (Uafncjis  awl  dnmhw^s. — From  these  statements  it 
be  i^erceived  that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  inip<>rtanc 
relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Indeed  there  are  only  two  ( 

in  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  likely  to  bo  called  for Ist,  ^ 

there  is  accompanying  mental  (f';AVi«n<ry,  in  which  case  the  i!v 
rules  elsewhere  given,  are  applicable  ;  and  2ndly,  when  the? 
B\iRp\c\OTV  tliat  the  deafness  and  dumbness  are  fci^jm^fl^ 
win  \>e  TWO  ^c««X.  (^^c^a^i^  in  detecting  an   imposition  o 
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kind.  It  may  be  found  that  the  alleged  deafness  and  dumbness 
did  not  come  on  until  a  motive  existed,  and  that  there  was  no 
apparent  cause  but  the  very  suspicious  one  of  evading  responsibility 
for  some  offence  committed.  The  use  of  ether  or  chloroform- vapour 
may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  for  the  detection  of 
such  an  imposition.  In  one  instance  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced 
current  from  a  large  magneto-electrical  apparatus,  by  means  of 
moistened  conductors  applied  over  the  larynx,  brought  out  after  a^ 
few  minutes  the  power  of  speech  in  a  lad  who  had  successfully 
imposed  on  many  persons.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  30, 
1861,  p.  339.)  It  requires  great  skill  to  maintain  an  imposture  of 
this  kmd.  Such  persons  are  immediately  thrown  off  their  guard 
by  addressing  them  in  a  voice  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the 
common  conversational  tone ;  a  change  in  the  eye  or  the  features 
will  at  once  indicate  that  they  hear  and  understand  what  is  said. 
An  ignorant  impostor  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  '  arsest 
cdare  artemy  by  seriously  proposing  in  a  low  voice  to  a  medical 
friend  who  may  be  present,  th^  necessity  for  the  performance  of 
some  formidable  surgical  operation.  The  production  of  amputating 
\      instruments  has  been  known  to  have  a  wonderful  effect ! 

In  Beg.  v.  Yctquierdo  (Herts  Summer  Assizes,  1854)  the  prisoner, 
^  who  was  charged  with  wilful  murder,  was  found  by  the  jury  to  be 
I  wilfully  mute.  The  man  refused  to  plead,  although  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  natiire  of  the  proceedings.  No 
counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him,  as  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  prisoner's  consent.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced.  If 
the  impostor  can  write,  he  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  ingenious 
plan  adopted  by  the  Abb^  Sicard.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
taught  to  write,  they  are  taught  by  the  eye.  The  letters  are  only 
known  to  them  by  their  form,  and  their  value  in  any  word  can  be 
understood  only  by  their  exact  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other.  A  half-educated  impostor  will  spell  his  words  or 
divide  them  incorrectly  :  and  the  errors  in  spelling  wiU  always 
have  reference  to  sound — thereby  indicating  that  his  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  through  the  ear,  and  not  sJone  through  the  eye. 
A  man  who  had  defied  all  other  moans  of  detection  wrote  down 
several  sentences,  in  which  the  misspelling  was  obviously  due  to 
errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words,  thereby  showing  that 
he  must  have  heard  them  pronounced.  The  Abb^  concluded  that 
the  man  was  an  impostor  without  seeing  him,  and  he  subsequently 
confessed  the  imposition. 
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Ammonio-ehlorido  of  memirv 
Ammonium    -    sulphocyanido 

from  iMinversion  of  pnu*- 

(jic  acid 
Amnii,  liquor,  stains  of 
Amorphous  phosphorus 
AnalyMs,  articles  presiTved  for 

—  falhicies  ounnected  with     . 

—  chemical  reports  of 
Anderson,  case  of  . 
Anktrs^  Ihg.  v.       .         .         . 
AndrogA'ui  and  andnig}-nn> 
Animal  irritants     . 
Animirtii  cocculus 
AxTiMONY,  tartarizcd,  pois«n- 

ing  by  . 

—  chronic  poisoning  by 

-  detection  of  in  the  tissues 

—  chloride?  of         ... 
Apncea,  death  from         .        41, 
Apoplexy       .... 

—  meniiip^eal 

Aqua  fortis    .... 
Areola*  of  the  breasts,  in  preg- 

nnncv    .... 
Armandf  Sf.,  case  of       .     217. 
Arrowroot,  (letection  of 
Arsenates,  alk^dine,  poisoning 

with       .... 
Arsekic,  white 
eating  .... 

—  -  symptoms  caused  by 

—  chronic  poisoning  with 

—  post-motUim  ap^nrances 


100 
*298 
162 
161 
140 
172 

223 

403 

638 

686 

J>2 

93 

92 

12.> 

12r> 


ir>9 
r>io 

100 
10 

11 

14 
672 
208 
623 
146 
171 

134 
13.) 
137 
138 
347 

68 
303 

80 

463 
400 
o4d 

117 
101 
.'>3 
101 
102 
103 
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BEA 

Arsenic,  analysis  ns  a  no 

—  fatJil  iloso  of       . . 

—  in  solution 

—  -  March's  proc(*sA  fr>p    . 

—  -  Ri'insch*tf  proceKs  f«>r 

—  detection  of  iu  oi7;nni( 

tures  . 

-—  not  a  constituent    oi 
body 

—  sidphides  of 

—  acid 

—  -  chloride  of 
Arsenious  acid  (see  Aiisj 
Arsenites,  alkaline.  iK>i8, 

\y     •     ■     . 

.Vrsenite  of  copper 

—  sympt4)ms  caused  bv 

—  in  paper-hanging   '  . 
Arseuurefted  hydrogen, 

effects  of 

—  tests  for    . 
Arteries,  wounds  of 
Arterial  and  venous  bIoo< 
Artificial  inflation  of  the  1 
Asphyxia,  death  from     . 

—  syncopjd   . 

—  -  various  forms  of 

—  from  mwhanical  cau>M 

—  from  gases 
Assizes,  trial  at  tlio 
Atelectasis  of  the  luntrH 

-  -  a  cause  of  stilUldrtli 
Atropa  belladonna 
Atropia 

—  poisoning  with 
Auscultation  in  prt»giiani* 


Bacon,  poij^onous   . 
Bainhrigge,  ca^te  of  ] 

Ballottement  in  pregnane 
Balls,  api'rtuH'S  pn>liu.|.J 

—  deflwtion  of 
Barber's  poisouiMl  wlio:it* 
Barneit  v.  Bobcrfs 
Barium,  chloride  of 
Barj-ta,  poisoning  bv 

—  acetate  of  , '         ' 

—  carlionate  of       .  * 
Ba Stanly,  adulterino 
Battle's  vermin  killer 
^^iR»xi&^y^C]9fiUcbore)      \ 


INDEX. 
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BEL 


Belladonna    .... 

189 

—  symptoms  and  effects 

190 

—  appearances 

191 

—  analysis    .... 

192 

Berri,  Due  de,  case  of    . 

312 

Bestiality      .... 

077 

Beits  V.  aifford 

19 

Bichloride  of  mercury    . 

119 

Binoxalato  of  potash 

90 

Birth,  concealment  of    . 

486 

—  proofs  of,  in  criminal  law 

540 

—  date  of      . 

584 

^  partial  and  entire 

585 

—  proof  of,  in  civil  law 

586 

Births,  monstrous           .     691 

»594 

—  plural       .... 

593 

—  premature 

600 

—  protracted 

607 

—  posthumous 

618 

Bitter    almonds,  essential  oil 

of          .... 

161 

Black  hellebore 

143 

Bladder,  ruptures  of  the 

321 

Blagg^  Reg.  v.        .         .         . 

337 

Bleeding,  cicatrices  from 

285 

Blistering  fly,  poisoning  by     . 

146 

Blistebs,     marks     produced 

by          .... 

287 

—  from  bums 

340 

Blood,  on  weapons 

228 

—  on  clothing  and  furniture 

229 

—  marks  of,   in  death  from 

wounds            .         .     228 

,  231 

—  tests  for    . 

234 

—  arterial  and  venous    . 

239 

—  corpuscles  of     .         .         . 

241 

—  on  linen             .         .         . 

242 

—  human  and  animal    . 

243 

—  optical  examination  of 

247 

—  loss  of,  a  cause  of  death     . 

250 

—  extravasation   of,    on    the 

brain 

300 

—  in  cases  of  abortion   . 

510 

—  in   stomachs  of   new-boru 

children 

548 

—  effusions  of,   in    new-bom 

children 

569 

—  menstrual 

240 

—  crystals     .... 

246 

—  stains,  examination  of 

234 

—  on  linen    .... 

235 

3o 


BUR 

Blood-stains,  date  of      .        .  235 

—  distinguished  from  mat  and 

fruit  stains    .        .        .  237 

—  detection  of,  on  weapons    .  288 

—  microscopical  examination 

of 241 

—  spectral  examination  of     .  247 

—  in  cases  of  abortion  .        .  510 

—  of  rape      ....  675 
Blows  or  falls,  injuries  pro- 
duced by        .        .210, 300 

Blue  vitriol   ....  131 

—  rocket  ....  185 
Bodies,  exhmnation  of  .  .  9 
Body,  cooling  of  the,  in  death  48 

—  putrefaction  of  the    .        .  45 

—  destruction    of    the,     by 

fire        ...        •  34S 

—  specific  gravity  of  the        .  359 

—  inspection  of  the,  in  cases 

of  poisoning  .         .        .  T 

—  position  of  Uie,  in  death 

from  wounds         .      227,  230 

—  position  of  the,  in  death 

from  hanging         .        .381 

Bones,  fractures  of  the  .        .  325 

Books,  quotations  from .        .  29 

Borradaile  v.  Hunter      .         .  747 
Bom    alive,  signification    of, 
in    criminal    and    civil 

law        ....  549 

Baughion,  Sir  T.,  case  of  .  61 
BowyeTf  Beg,  v.      .        .        .181 

Boi/le,  case  of        ,        ,        .  675 

Brain,  wounds  of  the     .        .  307 

—  membranes  of  the  .  .  305 
Brandy,  poisoning  with .  .165 
Breasts,  changes  in  pregnancy  462 
Brick-kilns,  vapour  of  .  .  431 
Brixey,  case  of  ,  ,  ,  638 
Brock  V.  Kelly  .  .  .  586 
Bromwich  v.  ^Waters  .  596,  601 
Brooke  Reg,  v.  .  .  .  748 
Broom-tops  as  an  abortive  .  494 
Bmcia,  effects  of  .        .        .180 

—  testa  for  .  .  •  .  180 
Bullete,  examination  of .  •  338 
Buoyancy  of  the  body,  living 

and  dead       •        .        •  859 

Burke,  case- of  .  .  •  409 
Burking,  death  by         4       .414 


764 
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BUR 

Bamett's  flui<l,  poisoning  with  138 

Barning,  homicidal        .         .  343 

Bums.  Reg,  v.        .         .         .  745 

Bums  and  scalds  .        .        .  338 

—  cicjitricc'S  from  .         .        .  288 

—  cause  of  dcnth  in       .         .  339 

—  on  tho  living  and  dead  body  340 
• —  the  result  of  accident,  ho- 
micide or  suicide   .        .  343 

—  by  corrosive  liquids  .        .  34t3 

—  from  lightning .  .  -  445 
Burton,  Keg.  v.  .  .  .  737 
Butler's  vermin-killer  .  .177 
Butter  of  autimony  .  .138 
Byron,  Reg,  v.       .        .        .  746 

Cadaveric  rigidity  .        14,228 

Ctesacean  extraction       .  589 

CaJder,  Reg,  v.  .  .  .  498 
Calomel         •  .        .125 

CampbelU  COM  of  *  409,  415 

Camphor,  poisoning  with  .  169 
CampUn,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  666 
Canal  is  venohus,  closure  of  the  544 
Canella  .         .         .         .140 

<)antharide0,  effects  of   .         .     146 

—  detection  of  .  .  .147 
Canthiiridino  .  .  .148 
Capacity,  testamentary  .         .719 

—  test  of  .  .  .  .720 
Caput  succcdancnm  .  .  568 
Carbolic  acid         .        .        .145 

—  symptoms  and  appearances     146 

—  analysis  .  .  .  .146 
Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  9 1 
. —  of  ammonia      .        •        •       03 

—  of  Ijnryta  ....       96 

—  of  lend  .  .  .130 
Cauronic  Acid,  suffocation  by    419 

—  symptoqis  caused  by  .  420 
' —  appearances  in  death  from    422 

—  analysis    .         •         .         .422 

—  diffusion  of       .        .         .    423 

—  combustion  in  mixtures  of    423 

—  of  lime  and  brick-kilns      .    431 
Car1)onic  oxide      .         .        .    428 
Carburotted   hydrogen,  suffo- 
cation by       .        .        .433 

•Caries  from  phophorus  vapour  97 
Carlo  .Ferrari^  cc^ft  of  ^  .  414 
Caxix<^\aiQs«\«(i^.       •        .    646  1 
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CHL 

Carotid    aperies,  'wound 

the        .         . 
Cau,  case  of  . 
Catamenia     (see     Mens: 

tion). 
Causes  of  death  .    . 
Caustic    alkalies,     poiM: 

with 
Cement-kilns,  vapours  of 
Cephalsematoma  m  infant 
Cerebral  or  narcotic  poise 
Cerebro-spioal  poisons 
Certificates  of  insanity, 

regarding  .  *  . 
Ceruse,  poisoning  with  . 
Cesspools,  effluvia  of 
Charcoal  vapour,  €>frcct« 
Cheese,  poist-ming  with  . 
Chest,  wounds  of  the 
Child-murder    (beo    Ikf, 

cidk)     ... 
Cliild,  legal  definition  of 

—  new-born,  uterine  age 

—  from  tho  sixth  to  t  he  ; 

month  . 

—  evidence    from     dv\ 

mcnt  of 

—  inspection  of  the  bgiiy 

—  changed  in  the  bodv  o 

after  birth 

—  posthumous 
Children,  supposititious' 
Chloral  hydmto 

—  symptoms  ami  appear 

caused  by 

—  analysis    . 
Chloride  of  barium 

—  of  arsenic 
Chloric  ether 
Chloride  of  mercurv 

—  of  antimony       T 

—  of  ^inc 

—  of  iron 
Chlori<idido  of  potiissiuii 

mercury  as  a  tost  . 
Chlorodyne,  poisoning  w: 

Chloroform  -  vapour,        < 
from 

—  poisoning  witli  .  [ 

—  under  operations 

—  spirit  of    , 
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CHO 

-Cholera  mistaken  for  poison 

ing        . 
Cholesterine 
Chronic  poisoning 

—  l)y  phosphorus  . 

—  by  arsenic 

—  by  mercury 

—  by  lead     • 

—  by  copper 

—  by.  antimony 
<]Jhronic  insanity    .        .687 
Cicuta  virosa 
Cider  poisoned  with  lead 
Circulation,  cessation  of  the 

in  death 

—  foetal,  changes  in  the 
Circimistantial    evidence,    in 

wounds  • 

—  in  hanging 
Citrate  of  iron  mistaken  for 

blood 
Climacteric,  menstrual 
Clarke.  Reg.  v. 
Classification  of  poisons 
Cobra  poison,  action  of 
Coal  vapour,  effects  of 

—  gas,  suffocation  by 
Cockwfl,  Reg.  v.    . 

'Cocculus    Indicus,    poisoning 

.with 
Coke  vapour,  effects  of  , 
■Colchicina 

Colchicum,  poisoning  with 
Cold,  death  from  . 

—  infanticide  by   . 
Coldness  of  the  body  in  death 
Colic,  painter's 
Colica  pictonum    . 
Coloc}Tith,  effects  of 
Colostnim  of  milk 
Coloured  cicatrices 
Colour  tests  for  strychnia 
Cicatrices  from  surgical  opera 

tions     . 

—  from  disease     . 

—  from  vaccination 

—  coloured  (see  Tattooing) 
Cicatrix,  nature  of  a. 

—  permanency  of  • 

—  age  or  date  of 

—  from  a  wound  or  disease 


63 
550 
69 
97 
102 
121 
130 
131 
135 
696 
182 
131 

43 
544 

225 
380 

239 
640 
486 
54 
49 
430 
433 
739 

171 
431 
143 
141 
451 
565 
43 
130 
130 
140 
546 
289 
178 

280 
284 
287 
289 
279 
280 
282 
283 


COR 

Cicatrix,  from  bleeding  and 
other  causes  .        • 

—  allaged  changes  in  a 

—  from  a  bum      .        . 
Cicatrization  of  wounds 
Coma,  or  death  by  the  brain 
Combustion,  human,  alleged 

—  in.  carbonic  acid  and  air 
Commissions  of  limacy  • 
Compression  of  the  brain 
Concealment  of  pregnancy 

—  of  delivery 

—  of  birth    • 
Conception,  date  of   .    , 
Concussion  of  the  brain 

—  and  intoxication 
Concussion     of    the     spinal 

marrow 
Condi,  Prince  de^  case  of 
Confined  air,  effects  of   • 
Congenital  disease  in  new-bom 

children 
Conia    , 
Conium  maculatum,  poisoning 

.with      , 
Contused  wounds 
Contusions  on  the  living  and 

dead 

Cooling  of  the  body  after  death 
Copper,  poisoning  by  salts  of 

—  detection  of  arsenic  in 

—  arsenite  of 

—  in  articles  of  food 

—  detection  of  in  the  tissues 
Copperas,  poisoning  with 
Cora,  umbilical,  death  from 

laceration  of  the 

—  length  of  the    . 

—  strangulation  by  the 


3c 


Cord,  mark  of  the,  in  hanging  373 

—  ia  strangulation  385 
Com,  poisoned  •  .149 
Coroners*  inquests  .  .  17 
Corpora  lutea  .  .  .  483 
Corrosion  distinguished  from 

ulceration      ...  72 

Corrosive  liquids,  bums  from  345 

—  poisons     ....  56 
CoKBOsrvB  SuBLDCATR,  Symp- 
toms of  poisoninff  with  .  119 

—  from  external  application  120 

2 


284 
285 
288 
278 
41 
344 
428 
710 
301 
469 
486 
486 
598 
297 
299 

308 
381 
432 

567 
182 

181 
209 

204 
43 
131 
108 
115 
133 
133 
139 

553 
577 
575 
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COl? 

CoRKOSiTK    Sublimate,  pjs-t- 
morttan  appciininccs 

—  tc'stH  for    .         .         .         • 

—  in  organic  liquids       .         4 

—  in  the  tissues     . 
CounHi'l,  licenst'  of 

—  pri\nU'pfi'H  of      .         .         . 
CouiitiT-strtike,  nature  cf 
Courti'sy,  tenancy  by 
CourwisieTf  cafc  of 

Cowley^  Beg.  v.      . 
Cranium,  fnictJiros  of  the 

—  accidental  in  the  ULW-l)om 

child     .... 

CrcA^^to         .         .         .         • 

CrctiuH  .... 

Creua,  Reg.  v.         .         .         . 

Criminal  alK)rtion  (see  Abor- 
,tion)     .... 

Criminal  responsibility  in  in- 
sanity   .... 

—  ia  dnmkenness 

—  somnambulism 

—  in  deafness  and  dumbness 
Crook,  Beg.  v.         .         .         • 
C'ross-exnmination 
Crotou  oil,  poisonin«;  with 
Cruse,  Beg.  v. 

Cryinp,  evidence  of  live  birth 
Crypsorchides,  virility  of 
Cuts  and  stabs 
Cupping,  cicatrices  from 
Cyanide  of  silver   . 
Cyanide  of  potiissium 

—  symptoms  and  appearances 

—  analysis    . 

Dalby's  carminative 

Dalmaa,  ca^r  0/      .         .221 

Date  of  birth 

—  of  cicatrices 

—  of  effiisions  of  l)loo(l  . 

—  of  conception 
Datura  stramonium 
Daturia 
Deiid,  wounds  and  contusions 

on  the    .         .         .201 

—  body,  examination  of  the 

—  -  burning  of  tlio 
Death,  si^s  of 

—  BuOlOnilitt'AXiSM*  of 


121 
122 
123 
125 
28 
32 
301 
587 
233 
502 
207 

568 
145 
601 
261 

480 

724 
743 
746 

747 
120 

27 
141 
743 
587 
631 
212 
285 
158 
160 
161 
161 

152 
,  232 
584 
283 
304 
508 
106 

107 

,  204 

7 

343 

43 

30 


DEM 

Doathy  violent  caiuies  of . 

—  muscular  irritability  nfte 

—  reality  of 

—  Apparent  in  new-bom  ehi 

uren       .         .  .5 

—  acceleration  of,  in  pcn<oni 

injuries 

—  from  surgical  operations  c 

wounded  persons    . 
Deadly  nightshiule 
Deaf  and  dumb 
Deafness      and        dumbni-e 

fbigned 
Debility,  death  of  h  new-boi 

child  from 
Decay,  food  rendered  poiiwi 

ous  by 
Declarations  of  /lying  perea 
Defloration,  signs  of 
Deformities,  personiil  evidtn 

from 
Deformity,  sexual 

—  from  wounds  of  the  face 

—  from  fractures   . 
Ddafosse  v.  Fortescne 
Delirium,mi.staken  forinsiini 

—  tremens  folloiringirouni 

—  in  drunkards 
Dkliykry 

—  in  the  living 

—  at  a  remote  porioil 

—  feigned  and  nncou8cious 

—  during  sleep 

—  signs  of,  in  the  dend 

—  date  of 

—  protracted,  death     of    t 

child  from 

—  sudden,  in  the  erect  poeti 

—  violence   inflicted    on    t 

child  during  . 

—  locomotion    and     exert  i 

after      . 
Delusion  in  insanity 

—  in   reference    to  testiimt 

taiy  capacity 
Do  lunatico  mquirendo 
Dementia  naturalis,    accidi 

talis 
Dementia       .    . 

—  senile 

—  offcctata   . 
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DEB 

Derang^mcnj^,  moptal    •        •  670 

Destructive  things          .        .  oO 

Devonald  t.  Hope  .  .  468 
Developmont  of  child,  evidenoe 

from  ....  600 
De  ventre  inspiciendo,  writ  of  472 
Dialysi;*  of  poisons  .  •  79 
Diaphragm,  wounds  and  rup- 
tures of  the  .  .  315 
Digitalis,  poisoning  with  .  195 
Digitaline  .  .  .  195 
Dipsomania  .  .  .  7^2 
Direction  of  wounds       .         .  221 

—  in  the  chest  .  .  .  317 
Discharge  of  lunatics  .  .  708 
Diseased  flesh,  poisonous  .  149 
Dise<ise,     influence     of,     on 

poisons  ...       59 

—  on  wounds         .        .         .     257 

—  on  virility  .  .  .631 
Dislocations  .  .  .  328 
Distillation— process  for  arsenic  109 
Divorce,  metlical  evidence  in 

suits  of  .        .  .     644 

Dixblanc,  Reg,  v.    .        .  .     390 

Docimasia  pulmonaris  .  .     525 

—  circulationis  .  .  .  »')44 
Jhdd,  Beg.  v.  .  .  .  210 
Dondlan,  cctae  of  .  .  .61 
Dos  Santos,  case  qf  .  .  634 
Douglas  Peerage ^  case  of  .614 
Doubtful  sex  .  .  .  624 
Drains,  and    sowers,   noxious 

gases  of  .  .  .  440 
Dress,  examination  of  the,  in 

wounds  .         .         .212 

Dripping  poisoned  with  lead  .  131 
Drownixo,    cause    of   deatli 

from  .  .     347 

—  death      from      secondary 

causes  in  .        .  350 

—  nppi'arances  in  .         .  351 

—  medical  proofs  of      .         .  355 

—  buoyancy  of  the  Ixxly  in    .  359 

—  marks  of  violence  in  cases 

of  .        .         .         .  361 

—  homicidal  or  suicidal  .  368 

—  from  partial  immersion      .  365 
• —  a  cause  of  death  in  new- 
bom  children         .        .  563 

Drugs  used  /is  abortiTes         .    494 


in 


689 
721 

408 
208 
204 


Eta 

Drunkards,  civil  and  criminal 

responsibility  of    .        •  748 

—  restraint  of .       .        .        .  7^ 
Drunkenness,  concussion  mis- 
taken for       ,        .        .  299 

—  responsibility  in  cases  of  .  7M 
Ductus  arterioeius,  closure  of  544 
Dumb,  responsibility  of  the  •  747 
Dura  mater,  the  .  •  308 
DumeUx,  Corfield  .  728 
Dyes,  red.  mistaken  for  blood  237 
D^nng  declarations,  rules  re- 
specting        ...  6 

Dying  persons,  wills  made  by    728 

Eager  y.  Grimwood  «    801 

Efirthcnwarc,  wounds  from     «    209 

—  Ebermann,  case  of  .        .        .    294 
Eccentricity,  mistaken  for  in- 
sanity 

—  in  wills    .... 
Ecchymoses,     punctiform 

syfibcation  .  . 
Ecchymosis,  from  violence 

—  chajiges  of  colour  in 

—  production  of,  after  death .    206 

—  not    always  a    result    of 

violence  •        .        .     206 

—  in  bangipg        .         .         .     378 

—  in    strangulation    by    the 

umbilical  cord        .        .    574 

—  natural  marks  resembling    578 

—  caused  by  lightning  .  .  450 
Ecbolics  .  .498 
Eeboline  ....  501 
Eclampsia  ....  478 
Eczema  from  arsenic  .  .102 
EffVisiou  of  blood  (see  Extra- 
vasation)       .        .        .    300 

Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers  440 
Electric  fluid,  action  of  (see 

L10UT91N0)                     .  448 

Embryo,  examination  of  the  .  484 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  with  1 16 

Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  with  184 

Emmenogogues  in  abortion    .  498 
Enemata,  poisonous        .        .61 

Epispadia      ....  886 

Epitnelial  scales    .        .        .  547 

Ergotine         ....  501 

Ergot  gf  ly^  as  an  abortive    »  498 
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EBsenco  of  mirbano 

163 

EBsential  oil  of  almonds         • 

161 

Essex,  Earl  of,  cme  of  the 

222 

Ethor,  poisoning  with     . 

165 

Eyidcnce  and  tfstimony 

36 

Evidonce,  mediail  . 

27 

—  mlea  for  the  del  ivory  of    . 

35 

Evidenco  of  poisoning  in  the 

living    .        •        .        . 

58 

—  in  the  dt-nd 

66 

—  notes,  when  and  how  used 

■       in 

12 

—  circumstantial,   in  wounds 

225 

Examination  in  chief 

27 

—  cross .        .        .        .        • 

27 

Ezamiiation  of  wounds . 

200 

— "  of  the  dress  in   wounded 

persons 

212 

—  of  weapons                .     228 

,238 

—  of  fire-arms       ...         • 

336 

—  ofawoman,  in  child-murder 

581 

—  of  lunatics          .         .         • 

712 

Excitement  a  cause  of  extniva- 

sation    .         .         .         • 

303 

Exhaustion,  death  fnnn 

2.33 

Exhumation  of  bodiis     . 

9 

Exposure,  death  of  new-boni 

chihlren  from         •         • 

565 

Extent  of  wounds  . 

220 

Extract,  Goulard's,  pji^oning 

with       .... 

129 

Extra va.*<at ion  of  hloo<l  on  the 

brain     .... 

300 

—  date  of      . 

304 

Eyebrows,  wounds  of  the 

307 

Face,  wounds  of  the  .  .  307 
Facts,  eptrcificiition  of,  in  in- 
sanity ....  704 
Family  likeness,  evidence  from  514 
Fasting,  long,  effects  of  .  •  458 
—  protended  .         .         .         .459 

Fatuity 690 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glazt^      .     131 
Features,  evidence  from  the    .     615 
Fecundity  in  women       •         .641 
Fever,     death      from,     after 
wounds  and    operations 

262,  271 
Feigned  "po\ftotmi^ .       %       %     ^V 
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Feigned  wounds    •         « 

—  strangulation    . 

—  pregnancy 

—  menstroation     . 

—  delivery    . 

—  abortion   . 

—  insanity    . 

—  deafness  and  duiubuez>» 
Fisher,  case  of 
Fire-arms,  examination  of 
Fish,  poisonous 
Flagellation,  death  frmn 
Fleming's  tincture  of  iicom 
Flesh,  diseased,  poisoning  1 
Fleteher,  Re^.  v.     . 
Flogging,  military,  death  fro 
Fly  piper      . 

Fly  water 

Fcetal  circulation,  change's 

the,  caused    by  respir 

tion 

—  stomach,  content 8  of  the 

—  heart,  sounds  of  the  . 

—  changes    in     the,     aft* 

breathing 
Foeticide  (see  Aboktion) 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  froi 

conception   to  the  sixt 

month  . 

—  from  the  fcixth  to  the  nint 

month  . 
Fo(xl,  poisonous     .  54    1 

Food,  poison  detected  in 

—  copper  contained  in  . 

—  putrescent 

—  death  from  privjition  of 
FooFs  parsley,  poisoning  wit! 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  th 
Foreman^  Beg,  r. . . 
Fowler's  mineral  solution 
Foxglove,  poisoning  with 
Fractures 

—  of  the  skull 

—  of  the  spino 

—  accidental,  in  the  ilrownci 

—  in  new-bom  children 
Frngilitas  ossium  • 
Franklin  and  HandaU,  JRea,  x 
Frazer  v.  Bagley    .     '    .     61 
Fruit-stains  resembling  blooi 
Fxin^,  poisoning  with     , 
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Gall-blndder,  wounds  and  rup- 
tures of  tho   .        .         .     319 
Gamboge,  effects  of  .140 

Game,  poisoned  .  .  .149 
Gangrene,  effects  of  .  .47 
Garotte  robberie»  .  .  .  396 
Gas,  suffocation  by  .  .  433 
Gaseous  poisons  .  .  .  416 
GavanryHeg.Y.  ...  93 
Gardner,  case  of  .  .  .  231 
Gardner  v.  UeweUpn  .     589 

Gardner  Peerage,  case  of  .610 
Gelatinized  perforation  of  the 

stomach.        ...       74 
Genitals,  wounds  of  the  .     323 

Gestatiox,  natural  period  of    596 
-—  duration  of,  from  one  inter- 
course   ....     596 

—  short  periods  of        .         .     600 

—  protracted         .       •.        .    607 

—  mistakes  in  the  mode  of 

computation  of       .     599,  609 

—  period  of,  not  fixed  by  law  612 
Gin,  poisoning  with  .  .165 
Glanders,  poison  of  .  .49 
Glandular  cicatrices  .  .  284 
Glass,  wounds  caused  by        .     209 

—  powdered,  effects  of  .  .52 
Goofrey's  coidial  .  .  .  152 
Goodman,  Reg.  t.  .  748 
Goeriitz,  Countess  of,  case  of 

the         ,        .        .  344,  396 

Gonorrhoea!  discharges  .  .     655 

Gonorrhoea,  in  rape        .  657,  674 

Goulard's  extract  .        .  .     129 

Goulard- water       .        .  .130 

Green,  Reg.  v.        .       •.  .     324 

Green  vitriol .        •        .  .     139 

Green  hellebore     .         .  .     143 

Grievous  bodily  harm    .  .199 

Griffin  and  Venn,  case  of  .493 

Griffiths'  mixture  .        .  .     495 

Guaiacum  test  for  blood  .     234 

Guelder  rose .        .         .  .197 

Gunpowder,  wounds  from  .  334 
Gunshot  wounds,  nature  of    .     329 

—  near  or  distant .        .  .     330 

—  accidental,    homicidal,  or 

suicidal  •        .        .     332 

Habit,  its  influence  on  poisons      52 


Hsematin,  properties  of  •        •  284 

—  crystals  of  •  •  •  .  .  245 
Hsemine,  crystals  of  .  .  245 
Hsematoidin,  crystals  of  •  247 
Haemorrhage,  death  from       .  250 

—  internal,  death  from  •  252 

—  cerebral    •      • .        •        .  301 

—  death  of  the  new-bom  child 

from     .        .        .        •  558 
Hair,  evidence  from,  on  wea- 
pons     .        .        «        •  229- 

—  the  colour  of,  in  paternity  616 
Hall  V.  Semple  .  .  •  707 
Halls,  the  cases  of.  .  .  440 
Hallucinations  in  insanity  684 

—  in  drunkenness  .        .  744 

—  in  sleep  «...  746 
Hakoino,  deatii  from    .        .  365 

—  appearances  in  death  from  368 

—  evidence  of,  from  mark  of 

tho  cord         .        .        .  371 

—  of  the  dead  body       .        .  378 

—  marks  of  violence  on  the 

body  in         .        .        .  37^ 

—  homicidal  .        .        .  37S 

—  circumstantial  evidence  in 

cases  of         .        .        .  380 

—  evidence  from  position  of 

the  body  in   .         .         .  381 

Harmer,  Reg.  v.     .        .         .  668 

Harris^  case  of       ,         .         .  649 

Harrod  v.  Harrod .  .  .  748 
Hartshorn,  poisoning  with     .      93 

Hagnes  v.  Haynes  .        .        .  642 

Head,  wounds  of  the      .         .  296 

—  injuries  to  the,  in  new-bom 

children         .        •        .  568 
Heart,  wounds  of  the     •        .311 

—  ruptures  of  the .  .  .  318 
Heat,  excessive,  death  from   .  454 

—  intense,  death  from  .  .  454 
Hellebore,  poisoning  with  .  148 
Hemlock,  poisoning  with        .  181 

—  water-oropwort  *  .188 
Henbane,  poisoning  with  .  178 
Hepatization  of  tho  lungs  .  527 
Hereditary  transmission  of  in« 

sanity    •        .        .        *  693 

Hermaphodrites,  legal  rights  of  625 

Hermaphroditism  .         .         .  624 

Hernia,  phrenic     %        »        »  315 
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HEW 

Hewitt  \.  Very         .        .  .584,  6  U 

Uiersipicm     •       .  .         .  .141 

--  in  al>ortion         .         .  ,     494 

Jftily.J'hiip           .  .699 

Hill,  Big.  V 709 

Holly,  prnsonons  efilct!}  of  .     197 

HoUis,  Jieff.  y.               ..  .    o92 

Homicidal  MoirosfAXiA  .     727 

—  -  H)inpt4)ms  of     .         .  .     729 

—  varifties  of        .  .         .  730 

—  lepil  tests  .        .  732 

—  mc<liciil  teste  of  .  733 

—  mudical  evMenee  in  ciscs 

of  ....     724 

Iiomici<Ial  wouniU,  chnmctcrs 

of  ....     218 

—  burning;  mi8t4ikLn  for  >iK)n- 

tancouH  .         .         .344 

Hone'/combt%  Beg,  v.        .         .  488 

Hifplty^  Beg.  v.       .         .        .  260 
Horaenuliiin,  aconite  mist^iken 

for         ...         .  187 

Howes  V.  liarhir    .         .         .  663 

Hueliii,  Mr.,  casc-  of        .         .  386 
Hunger,     (Ifath     from      (soc 

Stabvatiox)   .         .         .  45;) 

Hunt,  case  of                   .         .  1 86 

Hunt  V.  Hunt                          .  663 

Hutchins  v.  Hvtchnis     .         .  622 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  poisouiii<^ 

with      ....  167 

Hydnwhloric  acid  ...  84 

—  M'mptoms  and  appearances 

ill  poisoning  with  .         .       84 

—  analysis  of  .         .86 

—  detection  of  on  clothinp:      .       8.3 
Hydrocyanic  acid   (sco  Pitus- 

sic  Acid)  .  .  .106 
Hydrogen -trst  for  arsenic  .  107 
Hyhrostatic  Trst         .        .     526 

—  objections     to     the,    from 

sinking  of  the  lungs       .     527 

—  erroneous  inferences    from     534 

—  elK'Cts  of  putrefaction    on 

tho         .         .         .         .     532 

—  artificial  infl.itidii       .         .     534 

—  general  conelusioiis  respect- 

ing  the   employment  of  539 

Hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia  .  442 
Hydro««ulphuric   aciil,  poison- 

\uR^\U\         ^        .         .  437    I 


INF 

Hymen,  evidi-nci.*  ilcrived  \ 

tli<».  in  mpu     . 
—  as  a  sign  of  virpinity 
Hyoscyamus.  poisoning  wi 
Hyoscyamin  . 
Hypospadia    . 


Identity  of  sub^tnncc^s     . 
Identity,  persontil,   from  < 
trices      . 

—  mistaken  . 

—  sexuil 

Idiocy    .... 
Lliosj-ncrsisy  in  poisoning 
Idiots,  rape  on 
Illusions  m  iusanit3* 

—  in  dmnkenni^s  . 
Imbeciles,  wills  raailc  by 
Imbecility 

—  senile 

Immaturity  of   tlie  foetus, 
venter    . 

—  of  the  partus,   in  cast-j 

lt>gitimncy 

—  death  of  the  child  from 
Impediments,     canonical 

marriage 
Impotcncy,  causes  of 

—  from  age    .  .  ' 

—  from  locjil  disease  and  n 

formation 

—  from  general  dii*easo  . 

—  as  a  ground  for  divuree 
Im^Hilse  to  crime     . 
Imputetl  poi.soiiing 

—  -  wounds      . 

—  cicatrices  . 

—  strangulation     ". 
Inanition,  death  from 
Inttipiicity.    sexual      (sk.»c 

potexcy) 

Incendiarism,  proprnsity  tc 
Incised  wounds 
Incoherency  . 

Incompetency,  meutuil,  nied 

tests  of . 
Indian  tobacco 
Indigo,  sulphate  of  ] 

Infanticide  . 

--  inspection  of  tho  IkhIj  iu 
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LsTANTiciDB,  proofs  of  lifo  be- 
fore respinition  in .        .     518 

—  after  respiration        .        .     620 

—  static  test  in      ,        .        .     522 

—  Ploucquet's  test  in     .         .524 

—  legal  proofs  of  .         .         .541 

—  proofs  of  live  birth  in        .     543 

—  natural  causes  of  death  in    551 

—  violent  causes  of  death  in     558 

—  summary  of  medical  proofs 

in .        .         .        .        .581 

—  frequent  acquittals  in  cases 

of  .  .         .     565 

—  examination  of  women   in 

cases  of  .  .  .  581 
Infants  in  law                 .        .591 

Infantile  leucorrhoea               .  656 

Infans 591 

Infants,  action  of  opium  on    .  152 

—  rape  on  .  .  .  .  647 
Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  lungs  533 
Inheritance,  medical  questions 

relating  to  .  .  .  584 
Injections,  poisoning  by  .61 

Inquests,  coroners'  .         .       17 

Insane,  responsibility  of  the  .  724 
Iksanitt,  medical  deffnitions 

of  ....     679 

—  moral  and  intellectmil       .     680 

—  legal  definitions  of    .         .681 

—  early  symptoms  of    .         .     682 

—  hallucinations  and  illusions 

in  ....  684 

—  lucid  intervals  in       .         .  685 

—  various  forms  of        .         .  686 

—  hereditary  transmission  of  693 

—  feigned      ....  694 

—  post-mortem  appearances  in  695 

—  rules  for  applying  restraint 

in  ....  697 

—  siginng  certificates  of        .  700 

—  interdiction  in  cases  of      .  709 

—  endcnco   of    from  written 

documents      .         .        .716 

—  plea  of,  in  criminal  Ciises     724 

—  homicidal ....     727 

—  puerperal ....  740 
Insect  powders  .  .  .176 
Insemination  .  .  .  596 
Inspection    of    the   body,   in 

poisoning       ...         7 


KKI 

Inspection  of   the    body,  in 

wounds         .                  .  200 

—  in  child-murder         ;        .  516 

—  for  coroners'  inquests        .  9 
Intellectual  insanity       .        .  680 
Intercourse,  duration  of  gesta- 
tion lUfter                .         .  596 

—  carnal,  legal  proofs  of  .  647 
Interdiction  in  insanity  .  709 
Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity    .  685 

—  validity  of  acts  performed 

during  ,  .  .  686 
Intestines,  wounds  and  rup- 
tures of  the  .  .  320 
Intoxication  mistaken  for  con- 
cussion ....  299 
Iron,  salts  of,  poisoning  with  139 
Iron-moulds  mistaken  for  blood 

stains    ....  237 

Iron  filings    .                 .        .  495 

Iron,  muriated  tincture  of  .  493 
Irritant  poisons    *  .        .        .70 

Irritants,  mechanical      .        .  52 

—  mineral     ....  75 

—  non-metallic     ...  75 

—  metallic    ....  101 

—  vegetable  ....  140 

—  animal  ....  146 
IrwiUy  case  of  ,  ,  ,  569 
Ifgate^  Reg.  v.        .        .        .  336 

Jalap,  effects  of      .         .         .  140 

Jackson,  Reg.  v.      .         .        .  748 

Jacobs,  Reg.Y.        .         .  460 

Jenny,  case  of        ,        ,        ,  337 

Jonai,  Reg,  y  ...  269 
Juniperus  Sabina,    poisoning 

with       .        .         .        .141 

—  in  a1x>rtion  .  .  496 
Jury  of  matrons    .        .         .  472 

Kdly,  Reg.  v.         .        32,  272,  701 

Kennedy  v.  Broun  ...  28 

Kent,  donstance,  case  of         .  638 

Kidneys,  ruptures  of  the  .  320 
King's  yellow  .  .  .117 
Kingston,  Duchess  of,  case  of 

the  ....  24 
Kleptomania .  .  .  .741 
Knight,  Reg.  v.      .        .         . 
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LAD 

Labour,  pri-mnturi',  iii'laotion 

of  . 

Lahrie^  cane  of 
Laburnum,  poisouing  with 
Lact'nitcHl  wounds  . 
Lacn/t  Reg.  v. 
LactJition,  a  cause  of  pucrpenil 

insanity 
Laffarge^  case  of 
Lamb  v.  Barton 
Latent  diseaso,  death  fn^m  in 

wounds .      *  . 
Laudanum,  poisoning  witli 
Laurcl-wattT,  poisoning  with 
Larynx,  spism  of  thu 


509 
286 

197 
209 
740 

740 
114 
274 

257 

151 

61 

556 


595 

596 

600 
608 


Lead,  poisoning  by  acotate  of    127 

—  ti'.sts  for  tho  sjilts  of  .     128 

—  (K'ttHJtion  of  in  tho  tissues  129 
— '  chronic  poisoning  hy         .130 

—  carbonate  of  •         .130 

—  meconato  of  .  .  .156 
Lead-^hizo.  poisonous  effects  of  131 
Load  palsy  .  .  .  .130 
Legal  ttrsts  of  insanity  .  .  732 
Lkoitimacy,  legal  presumption 

of . 

—  perio<l  of  gestation  in  refer 

ence  to 

—  disputed,  from  shortness  of 

gestation 

—  viability  in  reference  to 

—  proofs  of,  from  tho  state  of 

the  ofTspring  .         .     600,  604 

—  disputed,  from  long  periods 

of  gestation  .         .         .     607 

—  in  what  cases  admitted      .     612 

—  inferrtjd  from  paternal  like- 

ness ....  614 
Lesurgues,  case  of  .  ,  .287 
Lcocorrhcca,  infantile  .  .  656 
Levant^nut  .  .  .  .171 
LHotdlirr,  case  of  .         .     590 

Lihhet/,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  244 
License  of  counsel  ...  23 
Life,  legal  and  medical  .      517.  510 

—  tests  of  .  .  .  43,  586 
Lightning,  death  from   .         .443 

—  post-mortem  appearances  .     445 

—  action  for  damiigo  from  .  451 
Likeness,    parental,    evidence 

from      ...»    615 
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MAC 

Limekilns,  vnpoiirs  of    . 
Liquids,  corrosive,  bums  by 
Liquor  umnii 

—  arsenicAHs      •  . 
Litharge,  poisoning  with 
Lire  birth  in  civil  suits 

—  proofs  ofi  in  ehild-mardei 

—  Bummaiy  regarding   . 
Liver,  ruptures  and  wounds  oi 

the        . 
I>ol>elia,  poisoning  with . 
Lobelin. 
Lochia,   evidenco    of  delivery 

from  tho 
Lockjaw,    death       from, 

wounds 

Locomotion  after  severe  injn 
rics        .         .      306^  31 

—  after  fractures  . 

—  after  delivery    . 
Long  fasting,  effects  of 
Ijord  V.  Colvin 
Lozenges,  poisonous 
Lucid  intervals       , 
Lucifer-matches, 

with 
Lunacy.        . 

—  commissions  of . 
Lunacy-Jicts,  brenches  of  the  . 

—  legid  provisions  of  tho     70i 
Lunatics,  wounds  inflicted  by 

—  restrjiint  applied  to    . 

—  discharge  of 

—  as  witnesses 

—  testamentary  capacity  of 

—  interdiction  of  . 

—  examination  of  allegeil 

—  wills  made  by   . 

Luxos,  wounds  and  rupture; 
of  the    . 

—  exiimination  of  the,  in  new 

bom  children 

—  specific  gravity  of  tho 

—  atelectasis  of  tho 

-  variably  affecttKi  by  respi- 
ration   . 

—  putrefaction  of . 
-  artificial  inflation  of 

Lung-t^jsts  . 
Lypemania  . 
Sfacnaughten^  case  of 


poisoning 
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HAG 

Macrae^  cau  of     *        »        »  649 

Maddocky  Reg,  r.  .  700 

Ma^etic  sleep,  rape  during  .  668 

Mtgority,  questions  relative  to  691 

—  when  attained  .  •  .  692 
Malapraxis  .  .  276,  329 
Malformation,   death  of   the 

child  from     .        .        .  666 

—  sexual      ....  622 

—  a  cause  of  impotency  .  630 
Manchester  f  Duchess  of,  case  of 

^Atf       ....  723 

Mania 686 

—  suicidal     ....  689 

—  homicidal ....  727 

—  puerperal  ....  740 
Mania  sine  delirio .  .  680 
Marriage,  impediments  to  .  643 
Marsh's  process  for  arsenic  .  107 
Martin,  Reg,  v.  .  .  .  676 
Maskerry  v.  O  Connor  .  .  21 
Matrons,  juiy  of  .  .  472 
Maturity    of    the    new-boru 

child,  signs  of  •  •  616 
Maxsted  v.  Morris  .      20 

Meadow  saffron  (see  Colchi- 

cttm)  ....  141 
Meat,  unwhole«)me  .  .148 
Meconic  acid,  tests  for  .  .166 
Meconium      .        .  .     649 

—  microscopical  characters  of  650 
Mechanical  ii\jury,  death  from    253 

—  irritants  .  .  .  .52 
Medical  evidenco   .        .        .  1,  36 

—  in  cases  of  insanity  .  .  724 
Medical  witnesses  ...      22 

—  presence  of,  in  courts  .  30 
Medical  jurisprudence  defined  1 
Medical  jurists,  duties  of  .  2,  26 
Medical  witnesses'  act  .  .  18 
Medical  secrets  ...  24 
Medical  privilege  ...  26 
Medical  etiquette  ...  27 
Medical      responsibility,     in 

wounds  .      263,  276,  295,  681 

—  in  cases  of  insanity  .        .     699 

—  in  delivery        .         .        •     609 

—  in  child  murder        .        •681 
Medicines  and  poisons  con- 
trasted ....      49 

—  poisons  substituted  for      •      62 


MIK 

Medico-legal  reports              «  12 

—  for.coroners'  inquests  .  17 
Melted  metals,  bums  from  .  338 
Melancholia  ....  689 
Membranes,  child  bom  in  the  487 
Meningeal  apoplexy  .  301 
Menses,   suppression    of,    in 

pregnancy     .  .  461 

Menses  (see  Mbnstbuatiox)  .  461 
Menstrual   blood,    characters 

of         ...      240,  610,  676 

Menstrual  climacteric  .  .  64(K 
Mensfxuation,  suppression  of, 

a  sign  of  pregnancy       .  461 

—  feigned     ....  462 

—  appearances  of,  after  death  482 

—  relation       of       gestation 

to  ...        .  696 

^~  age  at  which  it  appears     «  640 

—  appearance  of,  in  infants  .  639 

—  age  at  which  it  ceases       .  640 

—  absence  of,  a  cause  of  ster- 

ility     ....     637 

—  fallacies     in     calculating 

pregnancy  from    «        .  608 

—  in  hermaphrodites    •        •  626 

—  pregnancy  before      .        .  639 

—  pregnancy  after  cessation  of  64 1 

—  suppressed,    crimes    com- 

mitted during  •  .    638 

Mentha  Pulegium  .  .    495 

Mental  alienation  .  .679 

Mercurius  vitsB      .  .136 

Mbrcxtbt,  poisoning  by  the 

salts  of           .  .  .119 

—  ammonio-chlorido  of,  or 

.    white  precipitate  .  .126 

—  chronic  poisoning  by  .     121 

—  metallic,  effects  of    .  1 19,  493 

—  oxide  of    •        •        •  •     126 

—  perchlorido  of            .  .119 

—  sulphates  and  nitrates  of  .  127 
MetalUc  irritants  .  101 
Microscopical  evidence  .  241,  671 
Miiligany  Reg.  r,  .  .  746 
Millar^  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  386 
Milk,    detection    of,    in  the 

stomach  .  .  .  646 
Mind,  unsoundness  of  .  .  682 
Mineral  green,  poisoning  with     1 16 

—  solution,  Fowlei^B     .        .116 


Miiiiup    (nil    IwiU),   poison- 
ing with 
Minor  (nee  Hi.vobity) 
Hinoriljr.  quL■^<tioDK^;lilti^gto 
Mirljiuit,  eiwi'iico  of 
iUiwintlircijiy 

Mineiirriiige,  liffsl  nwaning  of 
Holo.  niitureof  II  . 

—  in  cnscB  of  iilttitity   . 

—  »U>rtic)ii  of     .  . 
Mole-prcsniincy     .  .    . 
MonksliMid,  poisoning  wiili 


Li,'i.lal 


Uonorehidefc  virilily  .if 
duunten.  Ivgitl  deliiiitiuii  uf 

—  ilo  pot  inhurit  . 

-  destruction    of,    not    pcr- 


Moniitrositv.di-iilhofllie  chilli 
from  .... 
—  («-xu;i1  .... 
Jlotilgoiaen/,  catc  of  .  200 
Moon,  Keg.  v.  .  . 
Moriit  iuwinit^  G30 

Murphiii  mill  ita  kuIih,  poii^oii- 
ingwith 


—  Iivilro.'h  lur.it  e  of 

—  t.'^t."  for  ... 
MorUlitv  uf  woun.lM      . 
H-iTdand.  Ilrg.  v. 

Morijan  v.  Moi/t  . 
MotivuM  for  i-rimc 
Miuv- purulent  dischnrgi'i  in 

Mtiraiui  iliwhiirgcH,  rhLir.iclcrs 

Mitrintoof  inin 

■-ofrooriJiia 

MuKUTic  AcTD,  putoniiiii;  with 
iiarray,  COM  of     . 
3diuilirooma.  ■poiuoniiia  with    . 
JUuiuielii,  poisaning  villi 

Ifttvi  miiitnkon  for  ninrlu  of 

—  lus  proofs  ot  iieM\Vj  .    ' 


SHirotic  poinonH  ,       j 

Nmvotint-irritnnta.  KtEecta  t£ 
N«Tel-Wring    (n>8    L'mbiucjj 

Cohd) 
Ifttck,  tvining  of  the,  in  airw- 

\rarB  childrea 
Ncctooia,     from     ph<Kphonu 

Neailes  and  pins,  nctinn  of 
N'l'pfnthe,  poisoning-  irith. 

Ni-w-lnrn child.  \e^nX  mcniiii^ 

KfWlon.  Reg.  t.      . 
Nicotinn.  poisoning  with 

yvioitr.Jlimu     . 

Sitruusflxidc 

N'jKliislKuU  (see  Bi-lladouoa) 

Nitriv  (ifjith  from 

NiTmc_     Alii>.        poiHoninij 

—  fiitul  effucts  of  thu  vitpoiu 

—  appenrnm-™  ami  f«t«l  il.tK 

—  aniilysi«  and  dialjsii,  of 

—  detection  on  ololhing 
Kilroljomole,  poisoning  with 

Numii  puJcncii 
Nim-nii'lnllli:  rritiinta     . 

Nrjt.-,  iL-n.  of,  in  c\-idence 
Noiioivs      (iulixtnnoes,      haa 
incnning  of   .  .3 

—  nninwl  food      .  _         g 
Kill  vomica,  poisoning  with 

—  ill uBt rations  of.   aud   ttht 

for 


tEilimn  of  the  lungs 
CEnantho   crocatn,    poimjniop 

Ogihy,  Erg,  v. 

(Vilofsroton  . 
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OIL 

Oil  of  tansy  .  .  .  .497 
Operations,     surgical,     death 

from  .  .  .  270,  274 
Operation,  Casarean  .  .  689 
Opium,  symptoms  caused  by     150 

—  appearances  in  death  from     151 

—  fatal  dose  of      .         .         .     152 

—  process  for  detecting  .  158,  155 
Orbit,  wounds  of  the  .  .  307 
Orpiment,  poisoning  by  .  117 
Osmosis,  separation  of  poisons 

by  (see  Dialysis)  .  .  79 
Overlaying  of  children  .  .418 
Ovum,  examination  of  the  .  484 
Oxalate  of  potash,  acid .  .  90 
Oxalic  Acid,  symptoms  and 

appearances  caused  by   .       85 

—  fatal  dose  of     .         .         .87 

—  analysis  of         .         .         .88 

—  dialysis  of  ...       89 

—  in  clothing  ...  90 
Oxide  of  carbon     .         .         .     428 


P08 


Painter's  colic 

• 

130 

Palmer,  W.j  case  of 

• 

69 

Palsy  from  lead 

• 

130 

Paper-hangings,   detection 

of 

arsenic  in 

• 

117 

Papier  Moure 

• 

115 

Paraplegia,  virility  in    cases 

of .        .         .        • 

636 

Paregoric  elixir 

152 

Parental  likeness    . 

615 

Parturition  (see  Delivery) 

473 

Partus,  the  new-bom  child 

512 

Pascoe,  Beg.  v. 

496 

Paternity,  questions  on  . 

614 

Pafteson,  Beg.  v.    . 

744 

Peach-nut  oil 

162 

Pearlash,  poisoning  with 

91 

Penis,  absence  of  the 

634 

-  -  duplex 

634 

Penn3rroyal  in  al)ortion  . 

495 

Perforation    of   the   stomach 

from  poison  and  disease 

73 

—  spontanQOUS 

74 

Personal  iiyuries     . 

198 

—  death  from  slight 

259 

Peters,  Mrs.,  case  of 

69 

Pcii,  Beg.  v.  . 

536 

Phosphorus,  poisoning  by 

96 

Phosphorus,     symptoms    and 

appeamnces  from   . 

97 

—  chronic  poisoning  by . 

97 

—  vapour,  effects  of       .        , 

97 

—  fatal  dose  of      .         .         . 

99 

—  detection  of       .        .         . 

100 

—  red  or  amorphous,  r.ction  of 

100 

Phrenic  hernia 

817 

Phrenitis        .... 

687 

Pia  mater,  the        .         .         . 

306 

Picrotoxine,  effects  of 

170 

Pilacotia        .... 

494 

Pins  and  needles,  administra- 

tion of  . 

52 

Ploucquet's  test 

524 

Plural  births .... 

593 

Poisox,  definition  of  a    . 

48 

—  law  respecting  the  adminis- 

tration of       .         .         . 

50 

—  influence  of  habit  on 

52 

—  of  idiosyncrasy  on     , 

54 

—  irritant  and  corrosive 

55 

—  neurotic     .... 

66 

—  narcotic  and  narcotico-irri- 

tant       .... 

67 

—  effects  modified  by  disease 

69 

—  substituted  for  medicine     . 

62 

—  slow  and  rapid  death  from 

66 

—  gaseous      .        <        ,         . 

416 

Poisoned  game 

149 

—  gram         .        .         .         . 

171 

PoisoNiNo,  evidence  of,  in  the 

living    .         .         .         . 

58 

—  disease  mistaken  for  . 

63 

—  feigned  and  imputcHl  . 

64 

—  evidence  in  the  deatl  . 

66 

—  acute  and  chronic 

68 

—  ulceration,   corrosion,   and 

softening,  in  cases  of     . 

72 

—  rules  for  investigating  cases 

of          .... 

7,65 

—  infanticide  by    . 

580 

Poisonous  food 

148 

—  fungi  or  mushrooms 

171 

—  gases         .... 

416 

Poppies,  syrup  of  . 

Pork,  diseased,  poisoning  with 

152 

64 

,  149 

Porphyridium  cruentum  mis- 

taken for  blood 

243 

Posthumous  births 

618 

•'( .        .        .       0(1  f^lm  ■   ,  .     2il3. 
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BED 


Red  paint  mistaken  for  blood 

237 

Bed  precipitate 

.     126 

Redness  of  the  stomach 

in 

poisoning 

.       70 

—  of  the  skin  from  bums 

.     342 

Reduction-process      for 

ar- 

senic     . 

.     104 

liecd  and  Dondan,  case  of 

.     281 

Beeves,  Beg.  v.        , 

.     748 

Re-examination 

28 

Regularity  in  wounds 

.     221 

Bcidf  case  of 

.     491 

Reinsch's  process  for  arsenic 

10 

8,  113 

Reports,  medico-legal     . 

12 

-Rct>pi ration,  cessation  of  the, 

in  death 

1 

!       43 

: —  signs  of,  in  the  new-born 

child     . 

.     520 

—  imperfect 

.     523 

-—  before  birth 

53 

7,587 

Responsibility,  medical 

263,  276,  295, 

54 

9,  581 

Restrnint  in  insanity 

697 

Beynolds.  case  of   , 

725 

Bich  V.  Pierpoint 

19 

Bichardson,  Beg.  v. 

337 

BicK  MadamCy  case  of    . 

390 

Rigidity,  cadaveric 

44 

Rigor  mortis 

44 

Bofcrfs  V.  Kcrdake 

.     696 

Bosi^,  K,  case  of     . 

.     414 

yi*<7.«5  loitc/tet,  case  of     , 

.     693 

Rue  in  abortion 

.     495 

Jluk's  for  the  delivery  of  < 

9vi- 

(lence 

35 

Bumhle,  Beg.  v. 

14 

0,493 

Bush,  case  of 

337 

Bnfifcl\  case  of 

67 

Rust,  stains  of,  mistaken  foi 

blood 

.     239 

Ruta  graveolens     ,        , 

.     495 

Bf/au,  Beg.  v. 

667 

Rye,  ergot  of,  action  of 

498 

iS;iiri*<):i  as  an  abortive 

498 

Siilivation,  arsenical 

102 

• —  mercurial 

121 

8al  polychrest 

04 

-  -  volatile     , 

93 

^Siilt  of  sorj-el     ^    . 

90 

Saltpetre,  action  of        « 

94 

SHE 

Sanguineous  tumours  in  new- 
bom  children         •        .  56ft 
Savin,  poisoning  with             .  141 

—  as  an  abortive           ,         .  496 

—  oil  of  .  .  .  .497 
Sausages,  poisonous  .  .  64 
Scalds  and  bums  .  .  33ft 
Scalp,  wounds  of  the  .  .  297 
Scalp-tumour  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren     ....  56ft 

Scammony      .        .  .140 

Scars  (see  Cicatrix)  .  .  27ft 
Schedmaizig^  Bernard,  case  of  746 
Sclieele's  green        .         .         .115 

—  prussic  acid  .  .  .  157 
Scirrhus  of  the  lungs  .  .  527 
Scotty  case  of  .  ,  ,  368 
Secalo  comutum  .  .  .  49ft 
Secondary  causes  of  death  in 

wounds .         '         .         .     262 

—  in  drowning  .  .  .350 
Self-delivery,  violence  in  .571 
Sdlis/case  of  .  .  221,223 
Self-inflicted  wounds  .  .215 
Senile  dementia  .  .  .  723 
Senior,  case  of  ,  .  .  558 
Sewer  gases,  noxious  effects  of  440 
Sex,  distinction  of  .         .         .     623 

—  mixed  and  doubtful  cases    624 

—  civil  rights  depending  on  •  625 
Sexual  identity       .         .         .     646 

—  malformation,  varieties  of  .  622 
influence  of,  on  electoral 

rights    ....     625 

^^  a  cause  of  irapotency     .     626 

proof    of   in    cases    of 

divorce ....  643 
Shellfish,  poisoning  by  .  .64 
Shock,  death  from  .         .     253 

Shot,  wounds  from  .        .333 

Simpson,  Beg.  v.  .  .  .  745 
Skull,  fractures  of  the    .         .     301 

—  accidental  fracture   of,   in 

parturition  .  .  .  569 
Sleep,  delivery  djiring    .         .     479 

—  rape  during       .         .         .     c,6S 

—  homicide  during  .  .740 
Slow  poisoning  ...  68 
Small -shot,  wounds  produced 

by  ....  333 
Smethurst,  c:>sc  oj  .         -       69 
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SMI 

Sfnith,  cojte  of               .  572,  709 

Smothering,  ileuth  from  .     412 

—  nccitlt'iital  tNiHt'S  of     .  .     41o 

—  new-born  children  .  .  5o0 
Smyth  V.  Smffth  .  .  284 
Snartyy  Rrg.  v.  .  666 
Snuff  poiftoncd  with  lend  131 
Soap-leeH,  poiM>ning  by  .  .01 
Sodii  and  its  carbonate,  poison- 

ing  by  ....  91 

Sodomy 677 

Softenin<;  of  the  stomach  from 

poi^H>n  ....  72 
Somnambulism.  re8ix>n8ibility 

in  case»  of      .         .         .  746 

Sorrel,  salt  of                  .         .  00 

Spanifth  flies,  poisoning  with  .  146 
Spasm,  cadaveric   .         .      228,  855 

—  of  the  larynx.  <leath  from  ,  656 
Specific  gravity  of  the  human 

Ixxly  ....  350 
Spectral  analysis  of  blood  .  247 
SjH'Culum,  niisuso  of  the  .     408 

Spermatic  stains  ,  .671,  678 
SpormatorrhoRa  a  causo  of  im- 

IHjtency  .  .  .  .634 
Spermatozoa,  age  at  which  they 

appear  ....     628 

—  examination  <jf  stains  for  .     671 

—  illustrations  of  .         .         .     672 
Sphacelia    segetum   (see  Er- 
got)       ....     498 

Spinal  marrow,  injuries  to  the    800 

—  poisons  .  .  .  .57 
Spine,  concussion  of  the  .     308 

—  fractures  of  the  .  .  808 
Spirits,    i)oisoning  with   (see 

Alcohol)  .164 

Spirits    of   hartshorn,    death 

from  ....  93 
Spirit  of  salt  (sec  Muriatic 

Acid)    .  .        .      84 

Spleen,  ruptures  of  the  .  .  320 
Spontaneous    combustion,   al- 

lege<l  .  •.  .  .  844 
Spontaneous  perforation  of  the 

stomach  ....       74 

—  fractures  ....  826 
Sprayue,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .198 
Stabs  and  cuts  .  ■  .  .  212 
Stains,  acid,  on  clotliiDg  70f  84 


STB 

Stains  of  bloal  on  linen  iukI 

weapons.                           .  235 

—  of  meconium                       .  540 

—  of  amniotic  liquid     .         .610 

—  in  cases  of  rape  .  .  671 
Starch,  detection  of  .  .  645 
Stabtatiox,  death  from  455 

—  symptoms  of     .         .         .  456 

—  appearances  in  death  froim  457 

—  voluntary  ....  459 

—  infanticide  by  .  .  566 
Sta8*s  process  for  strychnia  .  170 
Static  test,  the,  in  infanticide  522 
Stealing,  propensity  for  .  741 
Steftf,  Re^,  V.  .193 
Sterility  m  males  .  .  627 
— >  in  females                            .  637 

—  aiuses  of  .  .  643 
Stibiated  tartar  .  .134 
Still  births  .  .  .552 
StipUr,  ease  of  ,  .  ,  280 
Stoketf  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  727 
Stomach,  re<lness  of  the           .  70 

—  softening  of  .  .  .72 
— .  perforation  of*  the       .         .  73 

—  wounds  and  ruptures  of  thw  321 

—  fcptal,  contents  of  the         .  548 

—  ulceration  of  the  .  .  72 
Stone,  Reg,  v.  .  •  .  818 
Stofpler,  case  of  .  .  572 
Stramonium,  poisoning  with  .  196 
STBANOI7L4TIOX,  cause  of  death  384 

—  post-mortem  appearances  in 

385,  577 

—  proofs  of,  on  the  living  baly  389 

—  accidental  and  suicidal       .  393 

—  homicidal           .                  .  394 

—  evidence  of,  from  marks  of 

violence         .         .         .  307 

—  imputed  homiciilal     .         .  400 

—  destruction  -of   new-bom 

child  by     •    .                  .  554 

— accidental,  by  umbilical  cord  674 

—  marks  on  child  resembling  678 
STHTcmnA,  poisoning  with    .  174 

—  symptoms  and  appearances  175 

—  fatal  dose  of     .        .        .  176 

—  analyins  of        .        .        .  177 

—  detection  in  organic  mix- 

tures      .        •        .        .  170 

—  dialywof        i        <        •  170 
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Stubs,  case  of        •        • 

• 

606 

Subacetate  of  lead         .        • 

120 

—  of  copper  •        .        .        • 

131 

Snbchloride  of  mercury . 

126 

Sublimate,  corrosive,  poison- 

ing with        ... 

110 

Bubpoenas,  rules  respecting    . 

10 

Sudden  death         .        .         30, 68 

«^  causes  of  .        ,        •        . 

42 

Suffocation          ,        . 

401 

—  cause  of  death  in 

405 

—  post-mortem  appearances  . 

—  evidence  of  death  from 

406 

408 

—  accidental  cases  of    . 

409 

—  of  children        ,        , 

>        • 

411 

—  homicidal          ,        , 

1        . 

411 

—  from  gases 

>        . 

416 

—  by  carbonic  acid        , 

»        • 

410 

—  by  charcoal  vapour  . 

• 

424 

—  by  carbonic  oxide 

• 

428 

•^  by  coal  vapour  .    .    , 

1        . 

430 

•^  by  vapours  of   lime  and 

brick-kilns    .        • 

481 

—  by.  confined  air ,        • 

432 

—  by  coal-gas       .        • 

433 

—  by  nitrous  oxide        • 

436 

—  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  . 

437 

—  by  sewer  gases  . 

440 

—  of  new-bom  children 

550 

Sugar,  detection    of,  in    the 

foetal  stomach 

546 

—  of  lead,  poisoning  with     • 

127 

SugiUation  (Eochymosis) 

203 

Suicidal  wounds     . 

222 

Suicidal  mania       .        • 

689 

■Suicide  and  insanity 

720 

Sulphate  of  indigo 

76 

—  of  potash .... 

04 

•^  of  copper  ,        ,        . 

131 

• —  of  zinc      .... 

138 

—  of  iron      .... 

130 

Sulphide  of  arsenic 

117 

—  of  ammoniimi   . 

442 

Bulphomolybdic    acid    as    a 

test       .        .        .      154, 

180 

Sulphovinate  of  soda 

05 

8T7LFHITRBTTin>         HyDBOOBN, 

effects  of       .        .        • 

437 

'«-^  appearances      in      death 

from     •        •        .        • 

433 

-^  detection  of 

• 

441 

TBS 

SuLPHTJBic  Acn>,  symptoms 
and  appearances  caused 
by        ....      75 

—  fatal  dose  of     ,        ,        .77 

—  analysis  of        •        •        .      7ft 

—  dialysis  of         ...      70 

—  detection  of  on  clothing    .      70 

—  bums  from  .  .  .  345 
Sulphurous  acid,  action  of  .  430 
Sunstroke,. death  from  .  .  455 
Superconception  .  .  .610 
SuperfcBtation  .  .  .619 
Supposititious  children  .  .621 
Surgical  operations,  responsi- 
bility for      ...        .270 

Suydam  Levi,  case  of  .  .  625 

Syncopal  asphyxia  .  .  41 

Syncope,  death  from  .  .  40 

Syphilis,  a.  cause  of  abortion  .  480 

—  in  cases  of  rape  •  ,  657 
Syphilitic  cicatrices  «  .  284 
Symp  of  poppies    •  •  .152 

Talbotf  case  of       ,        ^        ,  272 

Tansy,  oil  of  ...        .  407 

Tar,  oil  of  .  .  .  .  145 
Tabtab    Emetic,    poisoning 

with    ....  134 

—  symptoms     and     appear- 

ances in  poisoning  with     135 

—  chronic  ^isoning  by  .135 

—  tests  for  .  .  ,  .  136 
Tartarated  antimony  .  .  134 
Tartaric  acid  ...  01 
Tartarized  antimony  *  .134 
Tattoo-ma]^ks        .        .  .    280 

—  durability  of     .        ,  ,     290 

—  colouring  material  in  .201 

—  removal  of    '    .        .  .    202 

—  on  the  dead       .        .  ,    293 

—  personal  identity  from  .  204 
Tattooing,  proceto  of  .  .  280 
Taylor,  Keg.  v.  .  ,  .  507 
Technical  terms  .  .  15,  37 
Tenancy  by  courtesy  .  ,  587 
Teratology  (see  Monstbbs)  .  504 
Test  hydixwtatic,  the  .  .  526 
Testamentary  capacity  .  .710 
Testicles,  period  at  which  they 

descend      .   .        .        .    514 

—  non-descent  of  the    .        •    631 
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Testicles,  supcrnumeraiy  .  084 
Testimonial,  compotency  from 

ago 591 

—  in  catM.>a. of  insanity  .  ,  709 
Tetanus,  from  'wuuuds  .  .  268 
Theft,  insane  prupenuity  to  .  741 
Thomas,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .  26.3 
Thomapplo,  poisoning  vitli  .  106 
Thomhiu,  case  of  .  .  .  693 
Throat,  wounds  of  the  .  .  220 
Thugs,  murder  by  .  .  .  196 
Tichbomc  au€y  the  .  206,  683 
Tin-foil,  spurious  .  .  .181 
Tobacco,  poisoning  with         .  169 

—  Indian  ...  .  .  194 
Toucher  in.  pregnancy  .  •  466 
Townshend  peerage  case  .  61 
Traimiatic  tetanus  .  .  268 
Trial  at  the  Assizes  .  .  19 
Trichina  spiralis  in  pork  .  149 
TrichDmonas.  .  .  .  676 
Tumours  sanguineous  .  .  668 
Tunica  araehnoides  .  .  306 
Twisting  of  the  neck,  death 

from      ....  671 

Ulceration    of    the    stomach 

from  poison  and  disease  72 

—  distinguished    from     cor- 

rosion  ....  72 
Umbilical    cord,   evidence  of 

live  birth  from  the        .  648 

—  laceration  of  the        .        .  668 

—  death  from  compression  of 

the    *    .        .        .        .  664 

—  strangulation  by  the  .  676 
Unconsciousness,    acts    in    a 

state  of         .        .        .  746 

Unconscious  pregnancy           .  470 

—  delivery             .        •        .  477 

—  intercourse  .  .  469,  666 
Unnatural  offences  .  .  677 
Unsoundness  of  mind  .  682,  693 
Uterine  ago  of  foetus  .  .618 
Uterus,  changes  in  the,  from 

pregnancy     .        .        .  406 

Vaccine    cicatrices,    identity 

from 287 

VagmismuBt  cases  of     •        .  646 
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Vagioa,  woundBiif  the 

—  purulent   diachazgos   i 

the    .    ,     .    .     ,    . 
Vaginitis  in  in£ant« 
Vagitus  utarinns    . 

—  vaginalia  .  . 
Vamfiew^  Rw,  v.  . 
Vapours  of  cnlorof orm  . 

—  of  ethec 

—  noxious.effi3ct3  of 

—  of  charcoal,  efibcts  of 

—  of  cool  and  coke 

—  of  lime,  brick,  and  cen 

kilns 
Vaughan^ Beg.r,    . 
Vegetable  irritajit  poiaons 
Veins,  wounds  of 

—  death  fbom  entrance  of 

into,  during  operatioi 
Venereal  disease  in  cases 
rape      , 

Ventre,  inspiciendo  de^  wril 
Veratria    .... 

—  symptoQis  canaed  by 

—  analysis 
Veratrum  yiride     . 
Verdigris 

Venter  (see  Ovum  or  Vm^ 
Vermin  powder  op  killer 
Vertebre,  firactorca  of  the 

—  in  drowning 

—  injuries  to  the,  in  hang 

—  in  cases  of  child-mnxdex 
Vesications  from    buma  i 

scalds 
Vesicular  mole 
Viability  in  reference  to  inf 
ticide 

—  in  monstrosity 

—  iu  legitimacy, 

—  in  concealment  of  birtk 
Violation  (see  Bajpb) 
Viper  poison 

Virginity,  signs  of 
Virgo  intacta 
Vinlity,  proofs  of        '    . 
Viscera,  preservation  of  th< 

—  effects  of  putrefaction 

the        .         .         . 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  ( 
SuLFHVsiG  Acid)    . 
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Vitriol,' bluo,  poisoning  by     •  131 

->  white 138 

—  green 130 

Vomica,  dux,  poisoning  with .  174 

Vulva,  wounds  of  tlie    .        .  324 
Vulval  rape           .        .        .640 


Wadding,  wounds  from  .    334 

Wall-paperSyarsenical  e£Eects  of  116 
WaUi8,Beff,y.  .  •  495,607 
Warbojf,  Reg.  t.  .  ,  •  605 
Wameft  Br,,  com  of      .  176 

Water-bemlock  .  .  .182 
Waters,  potable,^isoDed  with 

lead      .        .        .        .130 
Watson,  Big.  v.     .        .        .    745 
Weapons,  Aether  used  in  pro- 
ducing wounds        .        .    207 

—  definition  of      .        .        .212 

—  evidence  from  positioo  of    227 

—  found  in  the   hands   after 

death  .        .        .228 

—  blood  and  other  substances 

on  .        .     228, 229, 238 

Webb  Y.Page  ...  20 
Weirv.Hodson  .        .    682 

Welsh  Fasting  girl,  case  of  the  459 
West  V.  Sylvester  .  .  .723 
Wheat,  poisoned  .  .  .171 
Whisky,  poisoning  with  .  164 
Whisker,  Reg.  v.  .  .  .606 
WhUbg  V.  Hodgson  .  .  602 
White,  Reg.  v.  .  .  140,  667 
White  precipitate,  poisoning 

with      .        .        .        .125 

—  vitriol       ....     138 

—  hellebore  .        .        .     144 

—  lead  •        .        .        .130 
Wills  of  the  insane,  law  re- 
garding        .        .        .    '719 

—  proofs  of  eccentricity  in    .    722 

—  u  senile  dementia  and  in 

extremis        .        .        .     723 

—  made  in  drunkenness  .  742 
WHsan,  C,  Reg.  v.  .  .  142 
Windham,  Mr.,  ease  of  .717 
linne  of  colchicum  .  ,  142 
Window,  Reg,  v.  .  .69 
Witnesses,  medical        .        •      22 

—  a^nitted  in  court     •        .      30 
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Witnesses,  rules  respeetingthe 

examination  of      .        .31 

—  lunatics  as  .  .  .  709 
Wolfsbane,  poisoning  by  .  185 
Wood,  smouldering,deatii  from  427 
Woody,  Hotham  •  .  616 
Woodman,  Reg,  v.  •  •  486 
Worm-lozenges  .  .  .  121 
WoTTNDS,  medieo-legal  defini- 
tion of          ...  198 

—  effects  of  putrefaction  on  .  47 

—  danger  to  life            .        .  198 

—  producing  grievous  bodily 

harm     ....  199 

—  examination  of .        .        .  200 

—  description  of    .        .        •  201 

—  vital  and  post-mortem       .  201 

—  without  haamorrhage         .  202 

—  produced  by  weapons         .  207 

—  incised  and  punctured        .  208 

—  lacerated  and  contused       .  209 

—  from  glass  or  earthenware  209 

—  through  the  dress      .        .  218 

—  self-infiicted  or  imputed    .  215 

—  evidence  from  situation      .  219 

—  nature  and  extent  of          .  220 

—  direction  and  shape  of        .  221 

—  suicidal  and  accidental      .  222 

—  by  right  or  left  hand         .  228 

—  two  or  more  mortal   .        .  224 

—  presence  of  several             .  224 

—  circumstantial  evidence  in .  225 

—  produced  simultaneously  or 

at  different  times  .        .  225 

—  foreign  substances  in         .  229 

—  in  what  position  inflicted    .  222 

—  direct  cause  of  death  .        .  250 

—  fatal  from  haemorrhage      .  251 

—  fatal  from  mechanical  in- 

juiy       .        .        •        .  253 

—  from  shock        ,        .        .  253 

—  mortality  of      .        .        .  255 

—  death  from  latent  disease 

in  cases  of     .        .        .  257 

—  which  of  two  caused  death  258 

—  death  from  slight  wounds  .  259 

—  fatal  after  long  periods      .  260 
— >  secondary  causes  of  death 

from      ....  262 

—  fatal  from  unskilful  treat- 

ment    ....  263 
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Wounds  fatal  from  imprudence  264 

from,  unhealthy  state  of 

Ixxl}'     ....  265 

—  acceleration  of  death  from  266 

—  fatal  ftom  abnormal  oon- 

ditioDs  ....  267 

—  totanuH  following      .        .  268 

—  fatal,  from  erysipelas  260 

—  —  fh)m  delirium  tremens  .  270 
fhmi  surgical  operat  ions  270 

—  fatal,     from     chloroform 

under  o^K'rntions    .        .  273 

—  fatal,  from  pysemia    .        .  275 

—  cicatrization  of .        ,        .  '  278 

—  ofthoht-ad    ■   .        .        .296 

—  str«p^ling  after  severe       .  314 

—  of  tho  face        .        .        .307 

—  of  the    spine  and    spinal 

marrow          •        .        .  308 

—  of  the  chest       .        .        .  310 

—  of  tho  lungs  and  heart      .  311 

—  of  tho  arteries  and  veins  .  314 
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Wounds  and  mptnrei 
diaphragm     . 

—  of  tile  abdomen 

—  of  the  liver 

—  of  the  intestines  and 

—  of  the  spleen  and  k 

—  of  tho  orinaxy  blac 

—  of  the  genitalti  . 

—  gunshot     . 

—  from    wadding    an 

powder  .     . 

—  caused  by  lightning 

—  on  the  -new-bom  c 

infanticide      « 
Wriffkt  ▼.  WiUnn  . 

Yamtierdo,  Reg,  v. 
Yellow  arsenic,  poison iz 
Yew,  poisoning  with 

Zinc,  poisoning  by  tho  i 
Zoo&perm8(8ee  Spcrmutc 
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